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FRIDAY, MAY 4, 1956 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mimirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Baltimore, Md. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:15 a. m., in the board 
of examiners hearing room, City Hall, Baltimore, Md., Representative 
Chet Holifield (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield (presiding), Garmatz, Riehl- 
man, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Representatives Fallon and Friedel; Michael Bal- 
wan, Herbert Roback, Robert McElroy, of the subcommittee staff ; 
and Carey Brewer, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress, 

Mr. Hotirtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is the Subcommittee on Military Operations of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. It has been engaged since 
January in a study of the civil defense program of our Nation, and 
we have had many illustrious witnesses before us, the top scientists 
of America, the Chiefs of Staff of our military departments, several 
industrialists, and other noted and authoritative witnesses from dif- 
ferent groups of our society. 

This is our first out-of-Washington hearing. We chose Baltimore 
because it is one of the representative cities. It is near our Nation’s 
Capital, and it has a large population, it has vital defense functions 
in and about it, including its harbor; and we thought that a study 
of the civil defense preparations of Baltimore and the experience 
which the civil defense authorities of Baltimore have had in their 
liaison with the Federal Civil Defense Administration would be in- 
formative to this committee. We are not here to criticize the civil 
defense organization of Baltimore or Maryland, but rather for our 
committee to learn what your experience has been. It will be helpful 
to us in considering Federal legislation. 

At this time I recognize the : acting mayor, Leon Abramson. 


STATEMENT OF LEON ABRAMSON, ACTING MAYOR, BALTIMORE, 
MD. (ON BEHALF OF MAYOR D’ALESANDRO) 


Mr. Asramson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mayor D’Alesandro 
regrets exceedingly that he was unable to be here tod: ay to greet you 
officially, but due to illness he was unable to make it. I, as acting 

mayor in his stead, would like to make the remarks he would have 
made had he been here. 


1507 
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On behalf of the people of Baltimore, I welcome you and members 
of your committee to our city. Your committee has undertaken a task 
of far-reaching proportions. Its purpose is to uncover the deficiencies 
of our present civil defense program and the legislation which governs 
it. Once these are determined, your committee will present its find- 
ings and make recommendations to Congress for changes in the exist- 
ing civil defense legislation and authority. A fulfillment of this goal 
‘an result only in good—good for the Nation and good for the citizens 
of our country. As George Washington, the father of our country, 
said: “It is no new maxim in politics that for a nation to obtain peace, 
or insure it, it must be prepared for war.” There is no doubt that a 
strong civil defense organization will do much toward preparing us 
for any eventuality. The very existence of your committee has done 
much to encourage those of us close to the civil defense program and 
its problems. 

Although your stay in Baltimore is a brief one, I am sure you will 
find it an informative one. I might add that we here in the Monu- 
mental City are both proud and honored to have been selected as the 
first city, outside the Washington area, in which to conduct local hear- 
ings. The services of my office and that of our civil defense director, 
Col. Frank Milani, are at your disposal, for in Baltimore we believe 
complete cooperation is the contributing factor in the successful con- 
clusion of this vital problem. 

Mr. Chairman, apart from those official remarks, I repeat, aside from 
our official duties, we welcome you, and anything we can do for the 
honorable Members of Congress that will make life more pleasant for 
you, when you finish your task, don’t hesitate to call upon us. 

Mr. Hotieterp. Thank you. 

We have with us this morning one of our Baltimore Congressmen, 
Congressman Samuel Friedel, who is sitting in at the invitation of 
the committee. 

Congressman Friedel, do you have a statement? 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Frrepev. Mr, Chairman, and members of the military opera- 
tions subcommittee : 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee to- 
day to say a few words on the all-important subject of civil defense. 
I am especially interested in today’s hearings since our city of Balti- 
more is a key target area, being one of the great industrial centers 
of this country. 

I first learned of the valuable work this committee was about to 
undertake when you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this com- 
mittee appeared before my subcommittee on accounts to request the 
necessary funds to carry on this important study on civil defense. No 
effort on my part was spared to see that you received the necessary 
appropriation required to carry out this study. I would like to say 
to all present here that that money is being wisely used and will benefit 
the lives of many Americans, providing we follow the recommenda- 
tions your committee makes as a result of your study. 
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Maintenance of the security of the United States, and preservation 
of its institutions involves the flexible and mutually supporting appli- 

sation of military, political, and economic activities by the various 
executve departments of the Federal Government down through the 
local cities and townships of this great country. These activities, and 
the necessary programs to carry them out, must be coordinated and 
integrated to reinforce one another. This is the purpose of our civil- 
ian defense departments, both Federal and State. They are coordinat- 
ing agencies to insure the best possible use, during disaster, of the 
or ‘canizations and resources of government which alre eady exist, such 
as our police and fire departments, welfare and medical services, Red 
Cross, utilities, all forms of communications, and many others—sup- 
plemented by volunteers. 

In Baltimore, our police department, under the capable direction 
of Commissioner James Hepbron, and our fire department, under the 
untiring leadership of the pr eeidene of the fire board, William Hilgen- 
berg, re ank second to none in the Nation, and have made an outstanding 
contribution to the civilian defense efforts in Baltimore. 

Mr. Chairman, it is heartening to know that our great city, under 
the leadership of Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., and Col. Frank 
Milani, director of civil defense, is approaching so realistically and 
earnestly this subject of civil defense, which is of the greatest signifi- 

vance to all of us. I would like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late them and their staffs on the effort they are making in this regard. 
We in Baltimore are proud of the realistic viewpoint that has been 
taken in approaching the problem of civil defense. 

There is a pressing need for civil defense in these days of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. Yet for reasons that are beyond my imagina- 
tion, most. people throughout the country are very complacent. I 
believe, as do the members of this subcommittee, that effective civil- 
defense measures can be taken if the need for them is sufficiently un- 
derstood by the public, and if they are financially supported by the 
Congress. This committee is making a thorough study of the prob- 
lem, and I feel sure that the Congress will carry out the recommenda- 
tions which result by enacting appropriate legislation. Although 
civil-defense programs are costly, they will save millions of lives 
throughout the United States, in the event of disaster or enemy attack. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say thank you for ex- 
tending an invitation to me to say a few words to you today. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you very much, Congressman Friedel. 

The committee is also grateful to Congressman Friedel for the im- 
portant part which he plays on the House Administration Committee, 
which grants the funds for this subecommittee’s operations. Without 
those funds, as you know, we couldn’t be holding these hearings today. 

So we want to thank you, on behalf of the subcommittee, for that 
service, and also for your interest in this subject. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Chairman, might I add a word? 

I would like to extend my compliments to Mr. Friedel, too, because 
[ happen to be on the minority side of the committee, and it has been 
my opportunity in the past 2 years to be before his committee repre- 
senting other committees in the House of Representatives, seeking 
funds ‘under which to operate, and we have found that Mr. F riedel 
in every instance has been most courteous, conscientious, and very care- 
ful to see that the dollars that we are requesting are going to be 
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properly spent, number one, and that where there is a necessity, we 
get every dollar we need. 

I want to pay him that compliment, and I appreciate having the 
opportunity to say it in his own district. 

Mr. Frrepet. Thank you very much, Congressman Riehlman. 

Mr. HouirteLp. We have with us also another one of our Baltimore 
Congressmen, Congressman Fallon. We are glad to have you, Con- 
gressman, and have you participate in the hearing. 

Mr. Faution. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to make a brief statement at this time, if I may. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. FALLON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Fauion. My interest in the program far surmounts any know]l- 
edge of the program, due to the other things that we have to attend 
to in our own committees, and I do at this point congratulate your 
committee, and also the committee that is handling the program in 
the city of Baltimore. 

From what I can read and understand and compare with what is 
going on through the rest of the Nation, Baltimore stands as high 
or equally as high as any other city in this program. 

I might say that last week we passed a bill in the House which was 
a road bill for national defense and evacuation. We have been trying 
to get such legislation for a long time. We have it, as far as the 
House of Representatives is concerned, and I hope that it will meet 
with equal support in the Senate, because I know that we are going to 
complete this highway system of evacuation and defense highways 
out over urban areas for this purpose as well as for economic purposes 
all over the country, and I hope we will get this system completed, 
and I hope not too late. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Thank you very much. 

In order that our modest Congressman may not be allowed to stand 
on that statement in the record, we might say that this was the Fallon 
bill, a highway bill which he has been working on for several years, 
and which finally was passed. 

Now, an interesting part of this bill is that it contemplates an 
overall expenditure of some $51 billion for our highway system, and, 
of course, our highway system is a very necessary system from the 
standpoint of the defense of our Nation, both from the standpoint of 
evacuation to shelter and from the standpoint of transportation of 
these supplies which we spoke of. 

The testimony before our committee showed that shelter can be 
given the 60 million people of the 33 great urban centers for an esti- 
mated cost of between $8.5 billion and $13 billion, which is about a 
fourth of the total expense of the completed road program as passed 
by the Congress last week, which Mr. Fallon referred to. 

It is also approximately a third of our annual budget of $35 billion 
for military offense, so it is not a sum of money that is beyond the 
absorption, economic absorption point of our national economy, by 
any means, and I think it would give a 4-to-1 chance to survive to 60 
million people. 

I have been handed a letter from United States Senator John Mar- 
shall Butler, which we will accept as a statement, and have it printed 
in the record. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


(The statement of Senator Butler is as follows :) 
Unrtep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
May 4, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet HOLirteE.p, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Ho.iFrecp: Your subcommittee, in recent months, has 
given careful consideration to our Federal civil-defense program. This morning 
your investigation of this vital matter takes you to Baltimore, one of our Nation’s 
largest and most important cities, to obtain the views and recommendations of 
Maryland officials as to how our Federal civil-defense program might be 
improved. 

America is a peace-loving Nation, yet we and our freedom-loving friends 
throughout the world must prepare for the eventuality of war while we strive 
for peace. Despite the development of the atom for peaceful uses which give 
mankind the means to bring peace and happiness and a high standard of living 
to all peoples, there remain certain powers in the world who doggedly insist 
upon policies of world aggression and conquest. As long as they persist in these 
objectives the people of the United States and our friends abroad have no alterna- 
tive but to prepare for all eventualities. 

One vital aspect of this preparation is an effective civil-defense program. 
Should war come, it is highly doubtful that there will be sufficient time to make 
the necessary preparations to afford our civilian population the greatest pro- 
tection from atomic and other weapons which might be used against us. This 
fact makes it essential that we have as effective a civil-defense program as 
possible. 

Such a program depends to a large extent upon State and local authorities 
and individual citizens. I am confident that you will obtain many constructive 
recommendations and suggestions at these hearings today and that our Federal 
officials will continue to receive the close cooperation of the State of Maryland 
in this vital work. I assure you of my assistance in the establishment of such 
a program, the success of which might very well mean the difference between life 
and death for millions of Americans should an emergency arise. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. Houirrevp. I also understand that Colonel Matthews is here to 
make a statement on behalf of the Governor. 

Is that right, Colonel Matthews? 

Colonel Marrnews. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement 
by the Governor, and I would be glad to read it at this time. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. You may read it at this time. 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THEODORE R. McKELDIN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF MARYLAND (AS READ BY FREDERICK S. MATTHEWS, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF STATE CIVIL DEFENSE AGENCIES, CHAIR- 
MAN, BALTIMORE SURVIVAL COMMITTEE) 


Mr. Marruews. “The Chairman’s invitation to submit a st-tement 
on the State civil defense program was greatly appreciated by me 
and I regret exceedingly that a previous commitment prevented me 
from attending personally. Since I have previously addressed a 
letter to the subcommittee on this general subject and since the hearing 
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today is concerned principally with the civil defense problem as it 
affects our fair city, Baltimore, I will make the statement as brief as 
possible. Various members of the State civil defense agency are 
here today and can answer any specific questions which members of 
the subcommittee might desire to ask on more detailed aspects of the 
problem as it affects the State in general. 

“Maryland has had an aggressive civil defense program since 1950, 
bolstered by an appropriation of $1 million for all civil defense pur- 
poses approved by the legislature at my request in the 1951 session. 
The State agency’s operating budget for the current fiscal year is 
$102,035 and the legislature approved $109,820 for 1957. 

“We have been accepting all of the Federal matching funds allo- 
cated to Maryland for civil defense purposes. In this program it 
has been our policy to have the State and local governments contribute 
equally to match the Federal contribution, except for items such as 
the emergency hospital units which would be of no use to local au- 
thorities in the smaller natural disasters that are not related to 
national defense. 

“The most recent session of the Maryland General Assembly appro- 
priated the sum of $95,000 in capital funds for matching Federal funds 
for the construction of an adequate State civilian defense control 
center in conjunction with the existing State police headquarters. 

“We believe that the records of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration will indicate that Maryland has shown up very well in its 
financial support of civil defense in relation to other States of similar 
size and with similar civil defense problems. Since monetary ex- 
penditures do not represent the only means of judging a program of 
service to the citizens, I would also like to say that I am satisfied that 
the tangible and intangible developments of civil defense throughout 
the State have well warranted the sums of money expended by all 
levels of Government, Federal, State, and local. 

“All of the principal State agencies and departments concerned 
with emergency operations or disasters, such as military, roads, police, 
health, aviation, welfare, the university, forest and parks, and several 
others whose operations are not even directly related to disasters, have 
expended a great deal of effort and time in assisting the State civil 
defense agency in the development of the civil defense program. This 
essential cooperative help has been accomplished. without the neces- 
sity of increases in the individual budgets of the various agencies. 

“Civil defense problems and responsibilities necessarily vary a great 
deal in this State of ours, which is often referred to as ‘America in 
miniature.’ However, I can safely say that Baltimore city and the 
23 counties are generally accomplishing about all that can be expected 
in the light of their various capabilities and problems. Baltimore 
city’s fine accomplishments will be outlined for you by Mayor D’Ales- 
andro’s excellent director, Colonel Milani, but it might be useful to 
the subcommittee if I briefly outlined the county status. 

“During most of the time since 1950 each of the 23 counties has had 
an individual designated as responsible to the county commissioners 
for civil defense. Many of them also act, either through formal or 
informal arrangements, on behalf of the town authorities within their 
counties. Most of them serve voluntarily in their positions of great 
trust and responsibility. In addition, there are currently 33 town 
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directors, all of whom are volunteers. These men and women, with the 
help of other county and town government agencies and such organiza- 
tions as the volunteer firemen, have accomplished a great deal more in 
preparing their areas to meet any disaster than can be factually demon- 
strated in this short statement. Whatever accomplishments Mary- 
land has made result from the fine public service of these dedicated 
individuals. Accordingly, I have advised the State director to fur- 
nish the subecommittee’s staff with a current list of the county and town 
directors, so that it may become a part of your records, if you so desire. 

“We Marylanders are proud of the cooperative manner in which the 
State, county, city and town governments have worked together to 
solve this common problem. Under our State plan each of the polit- 
ical subdivisions has the primary responsibility for civil defense in its 
own area. The local directors are named by and are responsible to 
the local governing authority. They receive a commission from me as 
Governor so that in the emergency the chain of command and channels 
of communication between each level of government are clear and com- 
plete. Until such time as there is a disaster beyond local control there 
isno command authority, nor do we feel there should be. The plans for 
conducting an operation so vast and so complex as civil defense can 
only become truly effective operations when the plans have been de- 
veloped mutually and understandingly by all of the jurisdictions con- 
cerned—the public will only accept and carry out plans that have been 
developed with the concurrence of the local authorities who know and 
understand the details of the local problems. 

“May I take this opportunity to congratulate the chairman and 
other members of this subcommittee for the fine work that you are per- 
forming in making an exhaustive examination of civil defense through- 
out the country. This very important part of our total national de- 
fense structure deserves the careful attention which you are giving to 
it. I am sure that this subcommittee will be able to come up with 
sound legislative recommendations for an appropriate national pro- 
gram. Civil defense must develop in the manner best suited to meet the 
fast-changing conditions of the world in which we live today. 

“Again I thank you for the opportunity of presenting this state- 
ment and express my regrets that it was impossible for me to be per- 
sonally present. 

“THropore R. McKewprn, 
“Governor of Maryland.” 


Mr. Houirtevp. Thank you very much, Colonel Matthews. 
Our first witness this morning is Col. Frank Milani, who is, I under- 
stand, in charge of the civil defense program of the city. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MILANI, DIRECTOR OF CIVIL DEFENSE, CITY 
OF BALTIMORE, MD.; ACCOMPANIED BY ARTHUR L. SHREVE, 
PROJECT MANAGER, BALTIMORE AREA OF SURVIVAL PLAN 
PROJECT 


Mr. Houirrevp. Do you have a statement you wish to make to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Miuant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, several months ago 
! was directed by his honor, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., mayor of Balti- 
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more, to submit a report to him covering certain points concerning civil 
defense posed in a letter to him from your committee. 
The report was submitted to him by letter dated December 14, 1955. 
(The letter dated December 14, 1955, from Frank Milani, director, 
civil defense organization, Baltimore, Md., to Hon. Thomas D’Ale- 
sandro, Jr., mayor of Baltimore, is as follows:) 


CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, 
Baltimore, Md., December 14, 1955. 
Hon. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
Mayor of Baltimore, City Hall, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Mayor D’ALESANDRO: Pursuant to your instructions, the following re- 
port is submitted. 

Congressman Holifield’s letter and the enclosures certainly have come at a 
most opportune time when we are endeavoring to solve the multitude of prob- 
lems in civil defense in the light of the present weapons effects and those newer 
weapons which now must be given attention. 

Like a great many of my colleagues all over the country, I feel the great weight 
of responsibility which lies upon us in these uncertain times and their impli- 
cations. 

As you probably know, we in Baltimore have pursued the problem vigorously 
for a long time. We have been concerned in approaching the problem of civil 
defense from a realistic viewpoint and we find a great variety of stumbling blocks 
in our path in the attempt at arriving at realistic solutions. 

It is therefore my intention to set forth my thoughts on this major problem 
in the above light, conforming to the three major problems Congressman Holi- 
tield’s letter has posed : 

1. The national civil-defense effort today ; 
2. Civil defense major defects ; 
3. A solution to overcome these defects. 

For your convenience, I have grouped the defects and solutions following 
each other. 

1. THE NATIONAL CIVIL-DEFENSE EFFORT TODAY 


A. The Federal Civil Defense Administration cannot be blamed wholly for 
the civil-defense situation as it exists today. The major error of civil defense 
in its early days was that its preparations were based on concepts of the last 
war. With this major strike against it, it has suffered from lack of proper 
coordination and planning as a result of a public law which is inadequate to 
meet its responsibility. This was the second strike. The third strike is a con- 
tinuing one dealing with an appropriate funding program which has caused 
the agency to work on a piecemeal basis rather than facing the problem “head 
on.” 

B. While a fair appraisal of the national civil-defense effort since 1950 would 
indicate that some progress has been made, in total it is microscopic in the 
overall national security. In the light of its gigantic responsibility to the 
Nation, it has occupied only a minute place in our efforts towards possible 
survival. In short, we have gone to the basement for bargains and come back 
with exactly what we have paid for. 

C. The total effort is summed up in the attitude of the American public 
towards civil defense which has erroneously been tagged as “public apathy.” 
I do not subscribe to that viewpoint. Rather, in my opinion, there is indicated 
a lack of vigorous leadership in the entire Federal civil-defense agency who are 
charged with producing a realistic civil-defense program and the public by its 
attitude has indicated a vote of “no confidence” in its operation. Couple this 
with the natural desire of the people for a peaceful era to which we all sub- 
scribe, and you end up with a general “let George do it” complex. We must 
recognize that the American people need and want education, not propaganda. 
We recognize that America and its people have never been subjected to “live 
frontiers,” that they have lived in a vacuum of isolationism for a century and a 
half. These frontiers have been defined for us. We must make our people under- 
stand about air oceans which do not present any impediment to an aggressor. 
In short, we must take the public into our confidence, spare nothing. We recog- 
nize the aspirations and hopes of the American people and react in accordance 
with those aspirations and hopes. The overriding desire for peace, and with 
it a tendency on the part of the people to play at a peace game as though it 
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were a reality and here now, must be recognized. Pure propaganda to turn this 
trend around won’t do it. Seare speeches and frightening totals of destruction 
in the event of hydrogen attack won’t do it, for Americans don’t scare easily. 


2. CIVIL DEFENSE MAJOR DEFECTS AND SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


Defect A: An antiquated public law which does not conform with the re- 
sponsibility brought about by the atomic-hydrogen age and a civil defense within 
the security structure which wil play its part as a deterent to war. Within 
10 years from the discovery of A- and H-bombs, nuclear weapons have devel- 
oped into an immediate threat to the millions who live in our industrial complex 
and a potential menace to the biological future of the human race. The problem 
is now so vast that both military and civil defense against nuclear assault bear 
four major facets all closely integrated and dependent upon each other: (a) The 
threat of retaliation; (b) early warning and interception of bomb carriers; 
(c) evacuation of cities in the path of assault and (d) reduction of vulnerability 
by peacetime dispersal of population and industry. These four when taken 
together while not promising “absolute security” in the atomic age can, however, 
establish and maintain for a number of years a highly unstable and precarious 
status quo in which outbreak of war will be made unlikely by the terrible risk 
the aggressor takes in unleaching it. This is a status quo in which our Nation 
may continue to spend a large part of its national income building weapons of 
mass destruction, erecting more and more elaborate “electronic curtains” around 
the American continent and shaping the political and economic life so as best to 
survive in a blowup that may occur at any moment. 

Solution A: (1) The Federal civil-defense agency must be given a dignified 
position in the governmental structure commensurate with its mission. If it 
is true that it must be considered a fourth arm of our national security structure, 
then other agencies of Government and the Congress must recognize it as such. 

(1) The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 should be completely overhauled 
and provide for, among other things, the reorganization of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration internally after transfer of its responsibility and func- 
tioning within the framework of the Department of Defense. The top level 
staffs of this reorganized agency should be sought not only from recognized 
civil service lists but sought for their knowledge in their particular fields. This 
recognized agency, as the Department of Civil Defense, on a co-equal basis with 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force headed by a civilian Secretary of Civil Defense, 
should have representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and National Security 
Council. 

Defect B: Lack of a national master disaster plan to mitigate and recover 
from the effects of nuclear assault. At present, numerous bulletins and circulars 
are fed like crumbs to starving pigeons. The result is a conglomeration of vir- 
tually hundreds of uncoordinated plans, not even speaking the same professional 
language. 

Solution B: The buildup of a national master disaster plan should be effected 
at an early date. Upon such a plan the State can base its planning on realistic 
and adequate information and in turn the local civil defense authority do the 
same thus creating a national pattern. The Federal agency could then more 
closely estimate its financial needs and approach Congress for the realistic 
budget which it merits. 

Defect C: Lack of Federal positive leadership in moving away from parochial 
planning based upon political jurisdictional lines. 

Solution C: Revision and enactment of legislation and issuance of regulations 
which will conform to the needs of a modern civil defense. The principal needs 
are: 

(1) A number of mandatory features which will make local civil defense 
organizations within a target complex fulfill civil defense requirements. The 
hydrogen weapon has not yet recognized “home rule.” 

(2) Legislation and/or regulations should point up the need of organizing 
critical target complexes upon an “area-wide basis.” Hydrogen weapons and 
the yet-to-come intercorttinental ballistics missiles, plus “fall-out” implica- 
tions, have outmoded the concept that each target city and its surrounding 
counties can afford the luxury of “going it alone,” nor can dependency be 
placed on outmoded systems of so-called mutual aid. The need here is for 
whole groups of counties tightly knit together to act under one plan, and under 
single direction as an authority. This is nothing new in the life of urban 
administration—more and more of the urban everyday problems are finding the 
answer in the same field of authorities. 
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(3) The director, being locally appointed by the combined counties and target 
city, will be able to coordinate all civil defense measures for the authority area, 
thus leaving the State to function in its proper capacity of coordination. The 
director is then in a position not only to carry out more effectively preattack 
organization, training, and usage of existing resources, but he will be in a position 
to make an impact in the event of war-caused or natural disaster peculiar to the 
local situation. 

Defect D: The volunteer system upon which civil defense has been created. 

Solution D: (1) The use of virtually a total volunteer system in long-range 
civil defense planning is unrealistic and fails to recognize its inherent weaknesses. 

(2) The use of volunteers should be limited in the preattack phase to cadre 
requirements. For example, if you need an eight-man team, in any service, 
secure one man, train him and assign him. When the time comes, if it ever does, 
surround him with seven others even though untrained. These eight men 
would create a greater impact at the time of disaster than the present system of 
“paper volunteers,’ who neither respond to training sessions nor have the 
enthusiasm to remain in civil defense. The volunteer Civil Defense Corps 
structure, as we must design it, is incapable of holding and training great masses 
of volunteers. It is, therefore, necessary that we devise a Civil Defense Corps 
similar to the National Guard of the State to be administered by the local 
authority, all in cadre form, or if possible, a system built up from the Selective 
Service System which would make the Civil Defense Corps selective. 

(3) The civil-defense corps should be authorized a minimum of 12 training 
periods per year, paid for by the Federal Government. Attendance at author- 
ized civil-defense schools and courses should be at Federal expense. The average 
target area, such as Baltimore, would require 50,000 volunteers to overcome a 
disaster of the scope envisioned. Ten percent of this total should be authorized 
for recruitment in cadre form throughout the area. With 5,000 selected, reason- 
ably well-trained and controlled volunteers, the civil-defense organization could 
make an impact upon a disaster situation and we may then reasonably assume 
“we could come up off the floor fighting.” 

(4) The revised law should provide for the use of certain categories of older 
reserve and retired personnel of the Armed Forces for staff planning and assign- 
ment to key positions in disaster control. We are wasting a wealth of readily 
available talent when we are forced to use untrained and inexperienced personnel 
in specialized fields. 

Defect E: Public acceptance or nonacceptance of a civil defense system. 

Solution E: (1) I have attempted to point out at the beginning of my letter 
some of the more pressing problems on this defect. To solve them will require a 
thoroughly well-organized public education program in civil defense, away and 
beyond the mere passing out of the too few public information pamphlets issued 
to date. Even the job of public information pamphlets should be multiplied a 
thousandfold, and furnished to local authorities without cost and providing a 
postage-free method of distribution. 

(2) The local civil defense agency is incapable of doing a mass education job 
of this magnitude by itself—it must have Federal and State assistance in abun- 
danee, not driblets. The cost of such a program should be borne from Federal 
funds. Just enough leeway should be given the State and target area so as to 
conform with its local peculiar needs. What is vital is that a start—an inte- 
grated, reasoned start—be made without delay and that we abandon the present 
half-hearted, haphazard methods of public education. 

(3) Specifically, the greatest medium for education of the public is at our 
disposal—television. The World War II concept of holding “meetings” and 
“oatherings” to educate has long been outmoded, yet locally we cling to it as a 
drowning man to a straw. We must bring the school of civil defense education 
into the living room of every home. Programs must be designed which are 
simple and to the point with enough interest and warmth to hold the viewer, 
whether adult or child. The pressure idea should be avoided as a plague. Fan- 
fare and showmanship have no place in civil defense. Dignity and maturity 
of purpose must be the keynote. This kind of approach cannot be left to local 
capabilities which are limited in financial capabilities and moreover, should be 
part of a nationwide integrated program. 

(4) If we do the kind of public education job which is acceptable to the public, 
we will automatically be giving basic civil defense training to those who, at a 
later date, may become members of the civil defense corps, thus the entire 
American public becomes a potential pool of partially trained civil defense 
volunteers. The educational program should be designed with this in mind. It 
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can be fitted to the needs of the family unit to safeguard itself and yet auto- 
matically absorb the basic training needs of the volunteer. 

Defect F: Unrealism in spreading a modern civil defense equally in the 
48 States when we know that our survival is dependent upon a relatively small 
number of complexes termed critical target areas. 

Solution F: The Federal agency must exercise forthrightness in informing 
the public of the necessity to concentrate the major portion of our civil 
defense energies on the designated critical target complexes, for herein lie 
our strength and industrial power to sustain the whole Nation and to give us 
the chance for maximum survival. There is little or no point in selecting 
noncritical areas for major civil defense effort or to designate areas known 
to be of a very low target evaluation, merely because the Bureau of the Census 
by its own necessary criteria includes such area within the scope of its termi- 
nology. It is absolutely essential that we husband our civil defense energies 
and that the public be taken into civil defense confidence, and told the “facts 
of life.” 

Defect G: Unrealism in placing the major responsibility of civil defense 
operations upon the local level, where it belongs, and allowing these localities 
virtually to shift for themselves. 

Solution G: A closer relationship must exist between the Federal agency and 
local civil defense, with less chain-of-command paperwork and more chain-of- 
command personal contact. While the role of the State is clearly one of coordi- 
nation, general guidance and administrative control over Federal and State funds, 
there must be a closer and more direct relationship between the Federal agency 
and the critical target area. For the sake of the target area, the Director 
and his staff must possess direct access at least to field offices of the Federal 
civil defense agency. The planning and operating in mitigating and recovery 
functions must and will devolve upon the target area and it is patently necessary 
that, with a national master disaster plan in existence, the critical target area 
should be in a position of close contact and coordination with Federal civil 
defense field offices for preattack planning if the local target area staff is not 
to be submerged by the State. 

Defect H: Lack of vigorous Federal leadership in bringing business and 
industry into the civil defense program from top management level as co-equal 
partners in solving the problem of continuity of industrial capability. 

Solution H: (1) Civil Defense must and will fail miserably, no matter how 
well administered or by whom, unless business and industry is in full support 
of civil defense, in fact as well as vocally. 

(2) The labor force involved in our economic and industrial system is so 
closely allied outside the store, office, or factory to the total civil defense prob- 
lem that business and industry cannot afford to stand aloof, awaiting a trumpet 
call from some unknown and mysterious source. 

(3) Business and industry must be assured from a Federal level that civil 
defense in a plant does not mean the outlay of great sums of money. It must 
be assured that while the Federal Government supports and urges industrial 
dispersal, it does so on the basis of feasibility and practicability. It must be 
assured that in cooperating to the extent of prepartion in the expansion of 
existing plant protection programs, it does so primarily for its own benefit. The 
appropriate Federal agencies must be responsible for assuring top industrial 
management, if necessary industry by industry, if the plant security program 
of civil defense is to be solved at the local level. 

Defect I: Failure to recognize that nuclear assault upon our cities in itself 
is a complicated matter and that local authorities do not possess the resources 
to maintain adequate staffs. 

Solution I: In this particular defect is revealed the total inadequacy of the 
present Public Law 920 which prohibits the use of Federal funds for adminis- 
trative purposes. If we are to overcome this crack in the civil defense dike 
we had better take another good hard look at this part of the Federal law and 
make some rapid changes to: 

(1) Allow for use by the critical target areas the funds to share in the cest 
of employing the necessary key disaster control personnel in each of the critical 
target areas. Here again the dormant talent of retired and noncritical reserve 
officer personnel should be encouraged to turn to the problem of civil defense at 
the local level. With adequate funds these officers could be utilized almost on the 
same level as duty with active forces at a fraction of the cost. 

(2) Experience has proved that the Federal Government would be sharing to 
a greater degree in its responsibility to the local level by a major share in main- 
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taining these staffs on the basis of monetary and operational support than by 
standing at a considerable distance on the side line. The expenditure involved 
would be a small price to pay for disaster control insurance for the United States, 

(3) The core of these disaster control staffs, which must be prepared te func- 
tion rapidly, must be on the ground to plan, to train and to operate, and by leaven- 
ing the staff with personnel from local divisions of government, plus a volunteer 
segment, the maximum capability possible is secured. 

Defect J: Failure to give top priority to local civil defense access to Federal 
surplus property and material, 

Solution J: A prime example of local civil defense blocks is the problem of 
logistical support of civil defense. The requirement of civil defense funding fur 
purchase of needed equipment for preattack training and stockpiling is far 
beyond the means of the average city government. Yet the means for satisfying 
many of these needs are available from the immense quantities of Federal surplus 
property. Without delay the pending bill in Congress should be passed, or in- 
cluded in a revision of Public Law 920, which will give top priority to the local 
civil defense organizations to acquire such property wherever it may ve found. 

Defect K: The antiquated and unrealistic policy of placing major reliauce 
upon existing agencies of local government for the bulk of preattack civil defense 
planning in their spheres. 

Solution K: The theory of utilizing city and county resources and manpower 
at the time of war-caused or natural disaster is a separate problem from that of 
preattack planning by agencies of local government. The actual use of manpower 
and material existing at local government level for planning, training and ad- 
ministration has been assumed by the Federal Civil Defense Administration as 
simply “there for the taking” at anytime. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. The truth is that such factors as interdepartmental cost accounting 
which any well-managed city or county carries on has not been taken into con- 
sideration. Local government budgets do not provide for such excess expendi- 
tures by the various departments. Personnel problems to carry out day-to-day 
city service functions gre acute and existing staffs over-burdened now. It is 
therefore my view that: 

(1) Local government! resources and manpower should be considered ys 
available to civil defense only at the time of disaster on the same scale as any 
other private or industrial manpower and resource availability. 

(2) To begin with, these resources when carefully analyzed, plus the possi- 
hle loss in manpower and resources as a result of disaster, comprise only a 
very small percent of the total requirements. Too great a stress has been placed 
upon its utilization, thus blinding us to the true facts. The Federal Civil 
Ivefense Administration and State policy of utilizing existing local government 
agencies and resources upon which to build the whole local civil defense strue- 
ture should be limited to integrating these resources in manpower, equipment 
and facilities for disaster operations only. For preattack purposes of organiz- 
ing, planning and training, the problems involved should not be made a require- 
ment to be shouldered by the separate divisions of city government unless a 
department or departments actually possess the capability as has been the 
cause in some departments of Baltimore City. 

(3) Present Federal and State laws should be revised so as to permit the 
Federal Civil Defense agency and the State to participate with critical target 
areas in funds for administrative, planning and operational costs, backed up 
by the logical integration of the organized available manpower and resources 
at the time of disaster. 

Defect IL: A poorly conceived matching fund program. 

Solution L: The entire matching fund program should be revised in the light 
of the several recommendations made herein. The keynote of such a revision 
should be flexibility in administering the funds. 

Defect M: Overriding recognition by the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion of State prerogatives, to the extent of submerging the critical target city 
operations in many cases. 

Solution M: The local civil defense organization has been submerged by 
present Federal policies of dealing with State and local civil defense organiza- 
tions. The job of mitigating and recovering from effects of an assault on a@ 
critical target city is the responsibility, in the final analysis, of the local author- 
ity. To plan for and be ready to operate in the event of disaster there must 
be close relationship between the critical target area and the Federal agency 
and its field staffs for preattack planning purposes. This in no way violates the 
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«hain of command through the State, 
work for better understanding and operations at the time of disaster, thus 
tending to bring back the critical target area into proper 
defense picture. 


Elmer Davis in the American Scholar recently said * 
we need the best leadership we can get, 
ship—if we are going to dig our way out.’ 
ing “out of the morass of civil defense da ian 

The very wording of Public Law 920 indicates an open sesame for the de- 
Somewhere 
that local government does not want any part of State or Federal ‘on the 
Federal civil defense has consistently refused 
to come up with an overall master disaster plan for the country as a whole. 
The result of such a notion is that there are 49 plans for States, 
separate critical target areas and virtually hundreds more by cities or coun- 
informed followership 


responsible 


ground leadership” 


under such circumstances? 

, civil defense has made a degree of progress since the inception 
Were we confronted with 
we could afford the luxury 


of Federal Civil Defense Administration 
the civil defense problems of the 1942 block buster, 
of patting ourselves on the back for a job well done under trying conditions. 
However, we are in no position to afford the luxury of laissez faire conduct 
under er ee lear and intercontinental ballistics 
, through no fault of the Federal Civil Defense Alministration, 
whole year in planning for 
We have been given a national evacuation policy as a result 
information to 
Only recently has some action been provided in this par- 


active fallout. 
ef increased weapons 
realistically. 
ticular field. 
Civil defense, 
impact against 
measures are 
we may be in for a rude 
the receiving end of a massive air assault by thermonuclear or guided missiles 
Right now the best we can say for 
such as it may be. 


as now constituted, 
war-caused 


be so unfortunate 


is on paper, Time is no longer on our side. 
glass has run its course. 
With reference to the two enclosures, 
I believe I have covered these in the body of my letter. 
Of necessity, r to three major 
believe you wanted a forthright viewpoint. 


FRANK MILANI, 


so that regions, 
and adequate information. 

Second—changing the present policy of FCDA of parochial plan- 
ning based upon political jurisdictional lines. 
require revision of present legislation. 
apparent since the thermonuclear we: ypons with which we are threat- 
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- will tend to pay the ground- 


focus in the civil 






‘This is a time of peril; 
and also the best informed follower- 
He might have followed it up by add- 
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70 or more for 


be secured 


missiles considerations. Ad- 
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cannot and will not make any appreciable 
rapid remedial 
taken to offset the conditions as they exist today in civil defense, 
awakening should we as to be on 


American civil defense is that 


The hour 


. Res. 108, 


However, I 


Director. 


The mayor honored me by forwarding this report to 
vou, wishes ice, by letter of transmittal. 
fact that you are familiar with its contents, I would like to give you a 
of the report and ask your indulgence to permit me to summarize 
is time a few of the points enumerated therein prior to presenting 
civil defense activities in this city. 

F irst—the present lack of a national master disaster plan to miti- 
and recover from the effects of nuclear assault. 
a conglomeration of plans by cities and States, wholly uncoordi- 
nated, and, in all instances, without information as to the logistic sup- 
port for such plans other than that available in their immediate 
icini It is essential that such a plan be drawn up at an early date 
States, and cities can base their planning on realistic 


While cognizant of the 


The result has 


To change this may 
The necessity “therefor is 
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ened do not, I am sure, recognize political jurisdictional lines. The 
need of today is to organize civil defense on an “areawide basis.” 
These weapons, plus the yet-to-come ICBM, plus “fallout” have out- 
moded the concept that each target city can go it alone. The need 
is that groups of counties making the target complex be knit together 
under one plan and one direction. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. May we pause as we go along, to ask questions on 
this point, Colonel? 

Mr. Mimant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrterp. I am not quite familiar with the situation you have 
here in Baltimore, in regard to the community that the city of Balti- 
more is in, and the adjoining counties, and the density of population, 
and so forth. Could you give us a little résumé at this time of what 
the situation is here in your district? 

Mr. Minant. Yes, sir. 

Baltimore city is one of the few cities in the country which is inde- 
pendent jurisdictionally in itself. I think St. Louis is the only other 
large city which is in a like condition. 

Therefore, we are an oasis within Baltimore County, which prac- 
tically surrounds us on all sides, except for a small portion on the 
southeast where we abut on Anne Arundel County. 

Mr. Horirretp. What is the population of the city of Baltimore? 

Mr. Mrant. The population in the city is 966,000. That is the 
permanent population. It has a daytime es of about 1,073,000. 

Mr. Houirretp. And how many people reside in the surrounding 
area, let us say within 

Mr. Mixant. Roughly, around 300,000, in the suburban part outside 
of the city limits. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. And many of those people come in during the day 
to work? 

Mr. Miant. Quite a number do. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And does that cover an area of, say, 20 miles out in 
each direction, or most directions ? 

Mr. Mrant. Roughly, that would take in what we might call the 
metropolitan area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That area, then, would be affected by thermonuclear 
warfare ? 

Mr. Mimant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irre.p. How many counties are in that surrounding area ? 

Mr. Minant. We have directly, as I said, abutting us 2, but 3 others 
are considered part of the metropolitan area to be considered in con- 
junction with the civil-defense plan. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. So what you have is 5 counties and 1 independent 
city ? 

Mr. Minant. That is correct. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Making six political entities ? 

Mr. Miant. That is right. 

Mr. Hotirtecp. Do you tell us in your statement—and if not, can 
you do it now—what type of coordination you have been able to 
perfect, and what the participation of the counties, with the cities, 
has been ¢ 

Mr. Mmant. As this time I might say that there has been very little 
direct cooperational effort made. Our effort has been through the 
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State. As you know, the channel of command, so-called, in civil 
defense is through the State for the purpose of coordinating the efforts 
of these various political jurisdictions. 

Mr. eames. Now, do each of these counties have their inde- 
pendent civil-defense organizations? 

Mr. Mirani. They do, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. And they are operational, are they ? 

Mr. Minant. To the best of my knowledge, yes. 

Mr. Houirietp. You are not prepared to indicate how efficient their 
separate organizations are? 

Mr. Minant. No, sir; I am not, sir. I would hesitate to do so. 

Mr. Hour. Your testimony is, then that up to this time there 
has not been perfected what we would call a master plan for this 
potential hydrogen impact target area ¢ 

Mr. Munant. C orrect, sir. 

We have been working toward that end, and I think I cover that 
a little bit later on in my statement, and it will be brought out more 
fully in the statements of others who are to appear, in their particular 
specialties, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. Now, you have suggested a master plan. Is it your 
concept that that plan should be a plan which would be arrived at by 
consultation between the different political subdivisions, and probably 
by guidance from the State level, and also guidance and approval 
from the Federal level ? 

Mr. Miant. I refer to a master plan to be devised by the National 
Government, which would give us guidance in operational procedures 
all the way, and through the jurisdictions that fall underneath it, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Is it your thought that the Federal Government 
should originate that plan and put their stamp of approval on it as 
being a proper and suitable plan for this target area complex? 

Mr. Mixant. No, sir; not for this target area; for the Nation as a 
whole. We here locally can pattern our plans to fit into the jigsaw 
of the whole problem. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Let’s clarify that, because when you say a national 
plan, you do not want to imply that a master target area plan would 
be the same in every city in the Nation ? 

Mr. Mitant. No, sir; it would not, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. In other words, there would have to be separate 
plans tailored to fit each community ? 

Mr. Minant. Yes; and to fit in the whole national effort, just as 
they do in the theater command. The theater commander plans an 
overall strategic plan for the theater, and each army in its own seg- 
ment will perform its plan operationally for the segment. But there 
ure many facets of that which we must know now, such as the logis- 
tical support that the Federal Government is prepared to give to each 
section of the country. 

I feel that it is useless for us to go into the business of getting hun- 
dreds of these 200-bed emergency hospitals, as an instance, when the 
Federal Government may have a sufficient number in reserve to furnish 
us upon request. Those are things and details that we do not know 
at the present time. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Have you thought on this to the point where you 
could give—or maybe you set it forth in your statement—the prin- 
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ciples you think should be followed in setting up this type of thing? 

Mr. Mitant. Yes, sir. 

One of the first things i is to organize our direct target complexes, 
such as ours into a whole rather than have Baltimore City, Baltimore, 
Carroll, and Anne Arundel Counties with separate plans. 

Mr. Houirmip. This would come about through State coordination, 
however, would it not, with Federal approval ? 

Mr. Mimant. Yes, sir. 

I think that probably a basic law, Public Law 920, should be re- 
vised so as to envision the needs and requirements of such organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Howirrecp. Something in the way of a Federal enabling act, 
which would prescribe criteria by which authorities, regional authori- 
ties, could be established, and contingent upon the "followi ing of tliat 
criteria would be the Federal recognition and approval of those an- 
thorities and support of them, to such an extent as was deemed pos- 
sible and necessary ? 

Mr. Mitant. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Proceed. 

Mr. Minant. Third, reliance upon a wholly volunteer system upon 
which civil defense has been created. This is unrealistic. I believe 
that the use of volunteers should be limited in the preattack phase to 
cadre requirements. By this I mean to a fraction of the total number 
of the estimated requirements of manpower. 

By creating a hard core of well-trained people it would be a rela- 
tively easy matter to expand in times of need. I further believe that 
to attain even this limited objective, we should organize them some- 
what along the pattern of our existing National Guard, to be admin- 
istered by the local authority. 

These organizations should be authorized a minimum of 12 training 
periods a year and paid for by the Federal Government. Special 
service schools for civil defense should be established, operated, and 
maintained at Federal expense and attendance thereat be likewise at 
Federal expense. The average target area, such as this city, would 
require 50,000 or more volunteers to overcome a disaster of the scope 
envisioned. Ten percent of this total should be authorized for re- 
cruitment in cadre units. With this number of reasonably well- 
trained and controlled volunteers the civil defense organ ization could 
make an appreciable impact upon a disaster situation. 

And as I said, Mr. Holifield, I understand that H. R. 10432 has been 
introduced permitting or requiring the Federal Government to es- 

tablish service schools, and paying the expenses of volunteers to attend 
those schools. I don’t know what the status of that bill is at the pres- 
ent time, but I do know that it has been introduced. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Do you know who introduced that bill ? 

Mr. Mitant. No, I don’t, I just had a reference to it the other day. 

Mr. Rireniman. Does it pertain to civil defense ? 

Mr. Minant. Yes, to the establishment of service schools and na- 
tional schools, and providing for the expenses to be paid for by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, that wasn’t produced by Mr. MeCor- 
mack, it was brought by the FCDA to Mr. McCormack. 
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Mr. Mant. Fourth, failure to recognize that nuclear assault upon 
our cities in itself is a complicated matter and that local authorities 
do not possess the resources to maintain adequate statis. In this par- 
ticular-instance the inadequacy of Public Law 920 is revealed—this 
law prohibits the use of Federal funds for administrative purposes. 
The authority to use these funds for the employment of necessary key 
disaster control personnel is a must. The Federal Government would 
be sharing to a greater degree in its responsibility to the local level 
by investing in the cost of maintaining these staffs. 

In addition by virtue of the investment of funds in these staffs they 
could exercise more control in their direction and functions than now 
exists. In this connection I believe that in the retired lists of the 
Armed Forces and in the pools of noncritical Reserve officers, there 
exists a reservoir of highly qualified personnel whose experience fits 
them for planning and key positions. The funds involved in this 
project would be a small price to pay for disaster-control insurance 
for the United States. 

Another phase of this same problem is the unrealistic policy of plac- 
ing major reliance upon existing agencies of State and local govern- 
ments for the bulk of preattack civil defense planning. 

In adopting this theory, such factors as interdepartmenal cost ac- 
counting-has-not been taken into consideration. Personnel problems 
to carry out day-to-day city service functions are acute and existing 
staffs overburdened now. Local government resources‘and manpower 
should be considered as available only at the time of disaster. Present 
laws should be revised so as to provide the wherewithal to obtain per- 
sonnel with which to discharge their responsibilities in the preattack 
phase of planning. 

Fifth, to further conserve local financial resources expended on the 
civil defense effort, it is highly essential that present laws pertaining 
to Federal surplus property be amended so as to give Civil Defense 
access to it. 

The requirement of civil defense funding for purchase of needed 
equipment for preattack stockpiling is far beyond the means of the 
average city government. The means for satisfying many of these 
needs are available from the immense quantities of Federal surplus 
property. In this connection the present matching funds program 
should be revised. The main revision should be in flexibility i in admin- 
istering the funds. 

This, I think, should suffice as to general topics. You are probably 
more interested in what is being done and how it is being done in Balti- 
more City. 

One of the subjects covered before was planning on an area-wide 
basis. The Federal Civil Defense Administration is probably think- 
ing along these lines now. While they have not as yet indicated a 
change in their basic policy, their Survival Plan Manual M27-1, 
clearly sets forth that the idea is fundamental to proper planning. 

Early last September we received an advance copy of this manual. 
While the original document did not mention Baltimore as one of the 
cities to be selected by FCDA to participate in the project, we felt rea- 
sonably certain it would be. We therefore made a detailed study of the 
requirements and prepared drafts of papers which we felt would be 
necessary if and whan we ware wdinaned for participation. 
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It may well be stated at this point that our organization had for 
almost 2 years previously given a great deal of thought and research 
to the problem of evacuation of the population of the city. We had 
amassed a tremendous amount of data pertaining to the subject. 
Insofar as the city itself was concerned we believed that, given ade- 
quate warning time, it would be possible to effect an evacuation—but 
we were blocked by the fact that we were restricted in our final de- 
velopment by the political jurisdictional line known as the city limits. 
We had no authority to cross this line and in the absence of an area- 
wide authority could not proceed without assistance from a higher 
jurisdiction. 

A committee to continue the studies in outlying areas was formed by 
the State consisting of State, city, and county representatives. This 
committee was progressing satisfactorily at the time of receipt of the 
FCDA Survival Plan Manual. Details of some of this planning will 
be given you by Mr. Barnard of our staff. 

Karly in November the State director called a meeting of the civil 
defense directors of Baltimore City, Anne Arundel, Baltimore, Car- 
roll, Harford, and Howard Counties—the former mutual-aid area for 
Baltimore City—to discuss methods of approach to participate in the 
FCDA survival plan project. 

Baltimore City recommended that the first step should be the 
creation of an “authority” with staff to supervise the development of a 
research and planning group to meet the requirements of the FCDA 
manual. This was voted down by the group and instead a Baltimore 
area survival committee was formed to be composed of the directors of 
the city, five counties and State agency. This committee is chaired 
by the deputy director of the State civil defense agency. It was 
decided to follow the same procedure as had been adopted by the 
Washington, D. C., area. 

The proposal along the same lines as had been submitted by the 
District of Columbia group was adopted and submitted to FCDA. 
This proposal covers the project in phases. Phase I, determination of 
what information is available, what is needed and preparation of pro- 
posal for phase IT. Phase II will cover the modus operandi for secur- 
ing the information required under the various study areas laid down 
in Survival Plan M27-1 and Survival Plan Work Book M27-2. 
Phase III will be the development of the actual plan and organization 
of the critical target area complex; and finally, phase IV, the actual 
testing of the plan. 

To , this area is now in the phase I period and it is anticipated 
that this phase will be completed within the next few weeks. A proj- 
ect manager with two assistants and clerk is engaged in this work. 
It is anticipated that the full project will be samagloted sometime in 
1957. 

In my opinion there is one glaring fault to this plan—its entire 
thinking is aimed at evacuation—its entire concept is evacuation. It 
has created the thought in the minds of many that when it is com- 
pleted it will be the answer to all problems, that pending its comple- 
tion nothing should be done now which might in any way conflict 
with the final plan. Can we afford that? 

With the distant early warning line not yet completed—with our 
flanks not yet covered with adequate detection devices—even though 
no thought be given to the probability of being attacked by guided 
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missiles, can we afford to put all of our eggs in the evacuation basket ? 

We in Baltimore City do not think so. We believe that it is even 
ore essential to reappraise our resources within our own jurisdiction 
should an attack come with relatively short warning or with no warn- 
ing at all. 

‘Accordingly, we have upgraded our urban vulnerability analysis— 
and extended much of our research in its ¢ ompilation to include neces- 

sary facilities within the critical target area complex—the 5 counties 
within 30 miles of our city. 

For your perusal, I hand you each a copy of volume I of the analysis. 
Volume IT, containing the maps showing the locations of the fac ilities 
enumerated in volume I, is not completed as yet. A copy will be fur- 
nished you just as soon as it becomes av: ailable. 

In passing I might mention that this work has been done by my 
staff with the cooperation of many departments of the city gover nment 
without the employment of research agencies. The total cost of our 
study, not counting the time of the staff, will total between one and 
two thousand dollars. Most of this cost was for maps and reproduc- 
tion expenses. 

I would like to give you a brief picture of our organization in Balti- 
more City for civil defense and how it has been financed. 

First, organization. To begin, I would like to show you how the 
city is organized. 

if you ‘will note from the map, Mr. Holifield, you will find that we 
have divided our city into seven districts, “district” being slightly 
different nomenclature from that of the FCDA wherein they called 
the same type of organization a zone. Each of these districts 1s under 
the jurisdiction of a District Coordinator, whose responsibility is to 
organize civil defense under the general plans outlined by my office, 
within his own district. Each has been provided with a control 
center fairly well out from the center of the city, with the exception 
of one district, and that is the eastern district. For ease in handling, 

ach district is then subdivided into areas. Those are the blue lines 
that you will note on the map. Each of those areas are under an 
Area Coordinator. Each area is further subdivided into sectors, and 
each sector into posts, a post being considered a city block with a total 
population of between 250 and 300. 

Now, the basic unit of the organization is the block. Each block 
must have a minimum of seven people, each trained in a particular 
specialty which would aid them in helping the people within their own 
area, 

Mr. Horirreip. From the way you have explained this, it looks as 
though you have a good organizational cone ept. How successful have 
vou been in getting your blocks organized in this area? Or is that a 
question you would rather not answer / 

Mr. Minant. No, sir; definitely not. I would like to tell you ex- 
actly how we have progressed so far. 

It has been an extremely difficult thing to train —— and hold 
them within an organization. I think I stated that before. 

Mr. Garmatz. You mean voluntarily ? 

Mr. Mizant. Voluntarily, yes. We do have, however, a total of 22 
blocks thoroughly organized, well organized and well maintained. 
But that is the result of the dedicated effort of one individual, who 
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has practically given his entire time to doing it. He should be rec- 
ompensed for that duty. 

Mr. Howirrevp. This man is a volunteer ? 

Mr. Minant. He is a volunteer. 

Mr. Hoxtrmxp. But he puts most of his time on this? 

Mr. Minant. He spends a great amount of time, and I often wonder 
how he does it and still earns a living. 

Mr. Hoxtrreip. And he has been successful in organizing some 22 
blocks ? 

Mr. Mixant. Twenty-two blocks, a thorough organization. 

Mr. Hourrimi. This shows , then, that if you “do have a person 
working at this full time that an or ganization can be set up. 

Mr. Minant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HouirieLp. What is this man’s name? 

Mr. Mivant. Eli Berkenfeld. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Not knowing Mr. Berkenfeld personally, I would 
say that any man that would volunteer his time as you have described 
and achieve that result for the committee should be commended. And 
1 am glad to have his name on the record here today. 

Mr. Muzant. I wanted to bring it out. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. May I ask you, how many blocks do you have in 
your cities ? 

Mr. Mitani. Approximately 6,000 blocks. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. You have other blocks organized beside this? 

Mr. Minant. Yes, but that is the group. That is all in one group, 
sir. That would be in relation to 5—A of our northern district, right 
in there, sir, if you will note it from the map, in that area 

This man had devoted a great deal of time and effort. And when 
T say that each block should be organized with a minimum of 7, he 
has a minimum of 15 to 20 per block. 

Mr. Houirrevp. It is evident that in your case you have found that 
the volunteer formula has failed to produce enough bodies, you might 
say, to really perform a job in case of necessity. 

Mr. Minant. That is correct sir. And I might say here from a 
standpoint of planning we are just as good as any place you will find 
in the United States. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. I believe that. 

Mr. Minant. From the standpoint of volunteers, sir, though, we 
“stink” just as others do. 

Mr. Horirmvp. Well, one of the reasons we came to Baltimore was 
because of the very fine letter which you wrote to us—which, inci- 
dentally, we will include as part of the record—and which showed a 
concept of the job that needed to be done which was superior in our 
minds to many of the letters we received from other great cities of the 
Nation. 

And the concept of planning must precede the setting up of an 
organization. So that it is apparent that you have given a great 
deal of thought to this, and you have evolved some good plans, 
apparently. 

So if you do not have the functioning organization, then we must 
probe as to why. And the dependence upon voluntary help through- 
out the country seems to be just about in the same shape, the people are 
apathetic, they are indifferent, they don’t seem to realize the terrible 
hazard of this type of warfare, if it should occur. And as a result, 
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there is an indifference on their part to participating. So something 
has got to be done to overcome that. 

Mr. Miant. Yes, sir. 

May I take exception to just one word of your statement? 

Mr. Honirtenp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minant. You say that the people are apathetic. I don’t think 
they are, I think they have lacked the leadership, from the President 
on down, to give them a clear concept of the need for civil defense. I 
think you w ill find, sir, that the American people as a whole are will- 
ing to devote their time to worthwhile projects. We see it every day— 
the march for polio, and all that sort of thing, that is something that 
. impressed upon them as needed. But civil defense has not had that 

sadership. 

Mr. Hoxtrtevy. Well, we who are aware of the impact of these 
weapons and who know what could happen to the city of Baltimore 
and other coastal cities, which are not only vulnerable from the air, 
but they are vulnerable from submarines at sea which in the day that 
we live in can launch missiles, it is oe hard for us to under- 
stand why there isn’t more interest and more leadership given to this 
phase. 

Mr. Mitant. We mustn’t forget that this city is in the throes of the 
greatest prosperity it has ever had. 

People have the money to enjoy themselves. And they are not too 
prone to give up their free time to something intangible like civil 
defense, unless the people at the head of the whole thing, from top to 
bottom, impress upon them the need. 

You yourself have noted many times, in one paper you will see one 
article that we have pushbutton warfare that will knock everything 
out of the sky, that nobody will ever touch us, and in the next column 
you will find that we have got to have civil defense, because 30 percent 
of these planes are coming ‘through. That is the type of, shall we say, 
negative leadership. 

Mr. Houirtetp. All you have to do is look at these pictures on the 
wall, of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and recognize that those were cities 
of a hundred thousand people, and that a 20,000-ton atomic bomb 
created this terrible devastation that you see in these pictures on the 
wall, and then to realize that we are no longer contending with 20,000- 
ton bombs, we will have to contend with bombs in the region of 5-, 10-, 
possibly 20 million tons in one burst. And you can see on the rings 
that are drawn on this map over here in the left corner, you can see the 
effect. upon the city of Baltimore, in terms of destruction that would 
occur. 

Mr. Batwan. Will you explain the rings on that map, and the 
power of the bomb ? 

Mr. Brewer. The outer ring indicates the area of complete destruc- 
tion for a 20-megaton weapon. The inner ring indicates the area of 
complete destr uction for a 10- megaton weapon, roughly 4 miles for 
the inner circle, and 5 miles for the outer circle. And the pink-shaded 
area is the city of Baltimore. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. In other words, the type of destruction that you see 
in the pictures of Hiroshima would probably be duplicated there, with 
probably a little more of the shells of masonry standing, such as some 
of the buildings you see in the foreground of the far picture on the left, 
in the case of that type of an explosion ? 
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Mr. Brewer. Correct. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Now, from the highest authority before our commit- 
tee we know that these weapons do exist. We also know that the one 
enemy nation which might be a potential aggressor on our shores has 
the means of delivering those bombs on American cities. The Federal 
Civil Defense Administration survival plan of 1955 was predicated 
upon a breakthrough which would strike some 39 of our cities. The 
1956 plan, which is an assumed hypothetical attack on the United 
States, assumes even more cities will be struck, and with megaton 
bombs, some of them more than once. 

So something is vitally wrong when the people of America are not 
aroused to doing something about this terrible hazard. 

Mr. Mirani. Well, I would like to go back just a little bit, sir. You 
had a hot war in 1942. It was pointed out by everybody that probably 
we might be attacked. During World War II you had a darn good 
defense organization organized in the large cities. And yet we know 
at that time that the Germans did not have the power to deliver bombs 
other than through attack on our cities. 

But they had leadership then. In Baltimore, I am told, they had 
block organization, in every block they had airplane watchers, firemen, 
everything that you need, a thorough, complete organization. 

But we are not engaged in such a hot war now, we have got to have 
hot words from the leaders to make us realize that something like that 
could happen. 

That is the point I am trying to make, sir. In the hot war you are 
not going to have any difficulty. 

Mr. Rrentman. I think that is one of our greatest problems. I 
would agree with what the gentleman has said, that we have not been 


able to alert the American people to the danger that they are facing, 
should we be brought into a nuclear war with potential enemies. It 
is one of our biggest problems to get the people to understand it now. 
Our committee has gone through that on many occasions with the 
officials of the Government, trying to find out a we can’t get the 


people impressed with the importance of this problem and willing to 
volunteer some time for their own personal protection. 

I am just wondering what problem you are having right here in the 
city of Baltimore in soliciting help and assistance from civilians in 
this program. 

Mr. Minant. Mr. Rieh]man, we have made tremendous efforts. My 
office, plus a volunteer speakers committee last year, spoke at some 367, 
I think it was, meetings of various associations of people. And you 
will find generally that everybody believes that something ought to be 
done about it, but very seldom will they volunteer to do it themselves. 

Mr. Rrentmay. Isn’t it more or less traditional in our country, and 
hasn’t it been through the years, that we are a peace-loving people, and 
we just don’t like to think about war and the preparation for war? 

Mr. Muant. Right, sir. I thank God that is our concept. 

Mr. Rreutman. That is the thing that we must overcome. The 
chairman and every other member of the committee certainly under- 
stands this. I have felt keenly that civil defense should be one of our 
key arms of defense, and I wanted this program set up in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Muant. I do, too, sir. 
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Mr. Rreuiman. I feel that would be the place where it would have 
some recognition. But I am sure that the Administration and the 
military people do not want it there, because they have this idea, that 
our country doesn’t want to accept the kind of a program that might 
tend to militarize our Nation. They, the military people, don’t want 
it, and they want to keep it outside the Department of Defense as a 
civilian project. 

Now, following what the chairman said this morning, in view of the 
fact that we know that our enemy has the potential and that there is 
a good possibility that we may get hit, what would happen tomorrow 
would be that the military would have to come in and pick up the 
pieces if we have to depend on martial law. 

Mr. Mian. I don’t think so. Even now, even as ill prepared as 
we are now in our city, I think that our city departments, our civil 
defense, would be able to carry on with the support, such logistical 
support, and even probably some personnel support to the military. 
But I hope to heaven that martial law will never have to be declared 
or never will be declared. 

Mr. Rrentman. Well, in Operation Alert last year the first thing 
that happened was that martial law was invoked, because we found 
so many of our cities virtually destroyed, law and order had practically 
been eliminated as far as the civilian society was concerned, and they 
had to invoke martial law. I don’t know what is going to happen in 
the next program of alert that is coming up this year, but 1 would 
expect that we are going to have some form of martial law. They 
talk about a mild form of martial law—I don’t know what mild form 
we could have. 

Mr. Mirant. What is a mild form of martial law, Mr. Riehlman ? 
That is an answer we would like to have at the local level. 

Mr. Rreutman. I can’t answer it, because I don’t know if there is 
such a thing. Martial law is martial law, you either have it or you 
don’t have it. 

Mr. Mmant. That is right. Either it is or it isn’t. 

Mr. Rreniman. Now, we get back to the other point. I am con- 
vinced, as I have said, that civilian defense will probably never become 
a great arm of our Defense Department. 

Now, we get to Mr. Holifield’s point, that we are never going to get 
the recognition we need until we have civil defense lifted to the level 
where it will get the proper attention from the administration and 
all the different Departments of the Government and the Congress. 
It needs that recognition order to affect the thinking of the people of 
this Nation. 

Mr. Minant. I am heartily in favor of raising civil defense in 
stature, but I hope that we do not take the proposed reorganization, 
of which you saw a draft copy, for a Cabinet status for civil defense, 
where they put civil defense under the heading of an emergency serv- 
ice, between administration and supply; that is not raising civil 
defense in stature whatsoever, sir. I don’t know whether you are 
familiar with that document, but that certainly does not raise civil 
defense in stature, by any means. 

Now, I am heartily in favor of raising it in stature, and I think 
in my remarks and in the letter of December 14, I point out the fact 
that that is an essential. 
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Now, I do not subseribe to the point that by placing civil defense 
in the ‘Department of Defense, on a coequal basis with Army, Air 
Force, and Navy, that the military will take over. I do not subscribe 
to that at all, because with a good Secretary of Defense, it will be 1 of 
+ responsibilities with which he is charged, and I don’t think he 
would subordinate one to any other of his equal responsibilities. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Colonel Milani, I might say that both Mr. Riehl- 
man and I feel so strongly that we should have a real, adequate na- 
tional civil defense, that there would be very little quarrel between 
us on how we get it. We have explored the possibility of placing 
civil defense in the Department of Defense, and there has been a 
resistance on the part of the Chiefs of Staff, and their arguments 
have been—they contend that the Department of Defense’s primary 
function is to carry the attack to the enemy, and of course to defend 
our shores from incoming attack. Their testimony before us indi- 

sates that they feel that that will be a full-time job, that they will 
have to mobilize all of their resources for that purpose. 

Therefore, they have said that when the bell rings, they will take 
care of their primary mission first, and that they will not have on 
the present basis either manpower or resources to expend in this field. 

Now, they are making very little preparation to do this job, even 
though they are faced with a past record of a hypothetical martial 
law declaration of the President in 1955. I am not aware whether 
that will be repeated this year or not, but the military, in their testi- 
mony before us, have failed to prove to this committee that they are 
really seting up an organization to do this job. And I believe you 
realize that if the job is done, an organization of some type will have 
to be set up, whether it is a military or a civilian organization. 

So, in view of the fact that they are not setting up an organization 
and not planning to give civil defense primary consideration, some 
of us have thought that it is absolutely necessary to set up a real civil 
defense organization. And as you know, the Congress did pass a law 
last year which enables the States to set up what you might call a 
home guard, a semimilitary organization, w ‘hich would not be subject 
to call in a national emergency, as is the National Guard. 

Mr. Minant. Yes, but you failed to give it any support in that bill. 
You organized the organization, but no equipment, no nothing. The 
State would have to take care of a costs for that. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. That is right. I didn’t mean to say that we had 
done our job completely, but ‘there was an enabling act passed. 

Now, it may be that that approach, with proper financial support 
from the Federal Government, might be the approach to have, an 
organization which would have the advantages of military discipline, 
but yet would be closer to the people, much as the home guard of 
England was closer to the people than the regular services, and more, 
you might say, subject to cooperation and coordination with your 
existing police and fire services and other municipal functions. 

So it may be that that is the way to do it. We are exploring all of 
these avenues, and trying to get testimony on what is the best way to 
do this job. 

But the one thing that we are all agreed upon is that this is an im- 
portant job, and needs to be done. 

Now, as to how it is done, why, that, of course, is the reason for our 
hearings. 
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Mr. Minant. Sir, may I say that your committee has done more to 
stir up the national interest in civil defense than has been exhibited in 
the past 5 years or 4 years that I have been associated with civil de- 
fense, and I hope that you will be with it long enough to see many 
of our ideas put into actual practice. 

I don’t pick a quarrel with any part of your program at all, sir. 
It is some of the details, however, that we are a little more familiar 
with at a lower level, where we come into contact with the volunteer 
we want to interest, that we quarrel with. 

Mr. Hourrieip. That is w hy we are here today, seeking your advice. 

Mr. Rmutman. There is one other question I would like to ask the 
Colonel: 

Following along this same discussion that we have had, and that is, 
we know that regardless of the interest of the top level people, even 
the people in the Department of Defense, or the President, or anyone 
else, my own personal feeling is that we are never going to get enough 
civilians to give their time voluntar ily to this effort continuously, SO 
that we have what you have suggested in your statement, a hard core 
of well-trained p es 

Mr. Minant. Right, sir. 

Mr. Hontrretp. Now, the question is, how are we going to get that 
hard core of people ? The legislation that has just been discussed is 
one possibility. We would have to depend upon, probably, some of 
our senior officers who have been in the service to take a key position to 
train people. But then you have to have those people obligated in 
some way to a position in their Government to have them carry out 
their duties. I don’t think you are going to have them carry out their 


duties through to the ultimate that we anicipate we will have to have, 
unless twy are sworn to a duty to their position or to their country. 


So you have to go back to that phase of it. And I don’t want them 
inuniform. My thinking was along the line that we could take a lot 
of these people who are conscientious objectors, or 4-F people, who 

cannot serve, but are willing to serve, and we put them in a hard core 

and train them in civil defense, and have them ready, train them 
periodically during the year, and when the zero hour comes, we would 
have men who know their jobs and are sworn to duty and are ready 
for employment. 

Mr. Mixant. I agree with that, sir. And I might carry it just a 
little bit further. In your National Selective Service Act, in bringing 
people into the service, because your son is physically qu: alified, he 
has to devote 2 years to the military service, but my son, who may 
not be physically qualified, is discharged from any responsibility 
whatever. And we do not need physic ally perfect specimens in civil 
defense. 

Mr. Rreutman. I agree with you. 

Mr. Ho rrrevp. I think that is a very valuable statement. A per- 
son might not have the eyesight that would be required by the mili- 
tary, or he might have flat feet, or something like that, but he could 
still render a very great service in this field. And then the people 
past military age, with all their wisdom and experience, particularly 
if they have been milit: ary trained at some time in their lives, whether 
they are in the Reserve or not, could also be brought into a program 
such as this. 
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Your American Legion is interested in this, and this is one of 
their major platform planks, you might say, at their conventions, 
urging—and I want to pay tribute to the American Legion, they 
have been one of the national organizations that has been in the fore- 
front in asking for an adequate civil defense. They are a great or- 
ganization. Other veterans’ organizations could very well be brought 
into this type of overall defense, home-defense program, and I am 
sure they would be glad to participate in a well-thought-out, well- 
planned, and properly-financed movement in this field. 

Mr: Garmarz. Colonel Milani, I think we all agree that it is a 
case of “Let George do the job.” 

Now, you say here on page 2, “Special service schools for civil 
defense should be established,” and I think that is along the line 
that Congressman Riehlman was speaking about. I wonder if you 
could siabaniite just a litle more about what you had in mind about 
special service schools. Do you think they should be paid for by the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Minanr. We now have in Civil Defense courses comparable to 
those of the Command and General Staff School, their staff school. 
It is located at Battle Creek. I can’t find anybody here who is willing 
to give 2 weeks’ time from their work to go out there and take that 
course, to spend 2 weeks out there, with the resultant loss of pay. 
I mean, to establish such a school, maintain it, and pay the expenses 
of the people. We have here at Olney a very excellent rescue school. 
It lasts 2 weeks. But you can’t find the average volunteer to take 
2 weeks away from his job to go there. We tried to talk them into 
conducting a basic rescue course there for 3 days, beginning on Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday. I had here in Baltimore 75 to 100 who 
were willing to go for those 3 days. They would give up only 1 day’s 
work. But for some reason or other, that course did not take place. 

Those are the types of schools that I think should be established 
and should be maintained, and the expenses of attendance there should 
be borne by somebody else. We here in Baltimore have paid for their 
transportation and subsistence. We cannot give them the normal 
pay. Our budget just won’t stand it. 

That is the thought I have in mind. 

We do have certain schools now established, and there should be 
additional schools established, because we have many skills required 
in civil defense, and we at the local level must struggle with volun- 
teers and conduct schools for them, 

Mr. Garmatz. Do you think one school locally in a city of this size 
should be maintained as a general school ? 

Mr. Mizant. Not necessarily, sir. I think actually it might be more 
attractive to the volunteer if he went to school in a new locality where 
he might be able to see new things. But that is not essential, where 
the school is, as long as the expenses incurred in attendance thereat 
are borne by somebody else other than the volunteer. 

Mr. Garmatz. What do you think of the Army Reserves spending 
a certain amount of time in the civil defense, and get retirement credits 
for it, or something of that sort? 

Mr, Miant. I have talked to literally hundreds of people, Reserves 
themselves, and they are perfectly willing to do so but, after all, 
unless you give them some type of recompense—in the case of the Re- 
serves, I think they would be willing to do it if they were given their 
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time and credits for civilian work, rather than having to attend 
classes of instruction in subjects that they have heard over and 
over again in their military lives. I do believe that we have a great 
reservoir, not only in the Reserves, but also in retired personnel. I am 
a retired person. 

Mr. Garmatz. Retired, but very active. 

Mr. Mitani. And I believe if we gave them something, they would 
be willing to devote time. But after all, the retired pay in many in- 
stances does not give them a living wage at the present time. They 
must supplement it in some other way. 

Mr. Houtrrevtp. Our Reserve program has failed miserably over 
the years. We have failed to set up a really effective military Reserve 
program. Congress has tried several methods. I have talked to a 
great many men who have had military service, and asked them why 
they were not members of the Reserves, and they replied very much 
us you replied, that they feel they are wasting their time, because, 
in the main, the courses they are given are rehashes of former courses, 
and they feel that the time expended is not productive. It might be, 
patents in the case of the older Reserves, say over 40 years of 
age, that classification could be set up there for training that would 
give them pay for a 2-week session a year, or something like that. 

Mr. Miant. In their regular drill periods. After all, a Reserve 
officer who is actively engaged, is required to attend so many training 
periods a year, for which he receives for 2 hours’ attendance a full 
day’s pay. 

Now, please don’t ask me to criticize the Army Reserve system, 
because, after all, I am an Army man. If I knew more about the 
Navy and the Air Force, perhaps I wouldn’t hesitate too much to 
criticize, but I do know this 

Mr. Houirretp. The point of my remark was this, that apparently 
at some point along the line—I am not putting the blame anywhere 
but where it probably belongs, on the Congress—we have failed either 
to offer the inducements or the type of training which would attract 
au great many people who are entitled to go into the Reserves and 
qualified to go into the Reserves, but refuse to do so. 

Mr. Mixant. I agree with you there. I talked to a group of Naval 
Reserve people about a month ago. They were a group of some 12, 
and the lowest ranking there was a commander, and they were heartily 
in favor of an assignment or a duty with the civil defense because it 
would give them something tangible to do rather than read over a 
lot of papers and arrive at theoretical calculations. They are per- 
fecting willing to do it, given adequate recognition. 

Mr. Rieuiman. Colonel, in conclusion of this discussion, if the 
chairman wants to go to something else, I want to ask this question. 
I believe I understand your position, but I would like it on the record. 

As of today, you do not feel that under the present legislation we 
will ever be able to induce civilian people to take the responsibility 
that is necessary to bring into being a really effective civil-defense 
program ? 

Mr. Mimant. You have stated it correctly, sir. 

Mr. HoutrreLp. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Garmatz. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. Yes. 
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Mr. Garmatz. Colonel Milani, if I remember correctly, in the early 
part of your statement, or in your remarks aside from your state- 
ment, you spoke about not getting too much cooperation from the 
two adjoining counties—or did I misunderstand you ? 

Mr. Minant. No, sir; I didn’t say that. I said that my channel of 
communication with them was through the State, and if I want any- 
thing from Baltimore County I have to go through the State agency 
to recommend and suggest certain.actions be taken. 

I say that that, so far, has not brought fruitful results. I wouldn’t 
say that they do not cooperate, because, knowing the two gentlemen 
in question, the directors, I think that they would be more than 
anxious to cooperate to the fullest extent if they knew exactly what 
was wanted and what was directed for them to do. 

Mr. Garmatz. Do you know why we can’t get that cooperation ? 

Mr. Mitant. No; I wouldn’t even hazard a guess. 

Mr. Garmatz. It isnot w ith the individual county director ? 

Mr. Minant. I am sure it is not, nor do I want to blame the State 
agency altogether for that, because they are undermanned and under- 
staffed. 

Mr. Hoxirreip. But the fact remains that there is lack of coopera- 
tion and coordination ? 

Mr. Mruant. There has been to date; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrtecp. And, as far as the rank-and-file citizen is concerned, 
he is not being pr otected to the extent that he should be protected ? 

Mr. Mizani. That might be pretty broadly stated, but I would say 
generally it is correct. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Will you proceed with your statement ? 

Mr. Mixant. To supervise, formulate training programs, publicize 
the need for civil defense, and plan my office is organized as shown 
in this chart. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Minant. You will note that I function as a director. I have 

a chief deputy director. We have on full-time duty from the police de- 

artment a captain of police in my office, and a deputy director for 
ogistics and emergency welfare. We have 9 administrative assistants, 
1 charged with district operations, 1 charged with public information 
and education, 1 office manager, 1 in charge of transportation planning, 
and 1 in engineering. We have 1 in communications and attack-warn- 
ing system, 1 for the health department, I who is engaged entirely 
in developing buildings and industry cooperation, and a radiological 
and reconnaissance man. 

Further, we have on the clerical staff 6 stenographers, 2 clerks, and 
2 handymen, or office men, to do a lot of chasing around. 

The cost of this to the city is approximately 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Just amoment. Mr. Garmatz has a question. 

Mr. Garmatz. Do you have the fire department cooperation ? 

Mr. Mrant. That is coming a little later. This is my office staff. 
They have been actively cooperating at all times. 

The next chart will show the complete picture of the departmental 
organization. This is just my office. It costs us in the neighborhood, 
in salaries, of about $100,000 a year. 

Now, for operational purposes, the staff is as shown on that chart. It 
gives about the same thing, other than the fact that our chiefs of 
services, they are the comparable chiefs of the existing municipal 
departments. 

(The chart referred to faces this page :) 
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The Commissioner of Police is our Chief of Police for Civil De- 
fense in time of operations; our Director of Public Works is Chief of 
Engineering; our Commissioner of Health is our Chief of Medical 
Services; our Department of Public Welfare is our Chief of the Wel- 
fare Services; and likewise all the way across. 

Now, for operational purposes they have met, they have functioned, 
and they are well up on their duties. But, as I said earlier, you 
cannot expect these people, who have a fulltime job, with inadequate 
personnel, to devote a great deal of time to preattack planning. 

Therefore, we tried to spark that from my office for preattack 
planning. 

Mr. Ho.trrecp. The ideal situation would be to have full time 
people? 

Mr. Mixant. Full-time qualified personnel in those specialties to do 
the preattack planning. But we just can’t stand the gaff. After all, 
in the next chart of our normal expense and budget, which I will pass 
around, you will find that we have been very, very well supported 
by the city government. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


City of Baltimore civil defense organization 
ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 





1082 | 1088 1954 |. 1955. | 1086 








1951 
Total appropriation................. 1$200,000 | $251, 100 | $464, 406 | $408, 230 $295, 595 $316, 688 
I i i a a ee a 31, 100 81, 406 96, 230 94, 595 101, 688 
District control centers, attack warning | 
fund, purchases, public relations and 


information, training expenses, miscel- |[--------- 
laneous supplies and equipment, addi- 


system, share of Federal matching | 
tion personnel as required, etc. | 
| 











Public information and training. -........|....... ion Sata 36, 000 36, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
Volunteers’ equipment_._............--.-- Janenenecne|oonnneesea 31, 000 28, 000 28, 000 22, 000 
I I go iiinienatnansenlncdvinsniateekeheendn 77,000 | 25,000 25, 000 18, 000 
Control centers and headquarters. --.......|.---------|---------- 24, 000 18, 000 18, 000 18, 000 
Administrative expenses_-...............-.- J ondicactocelsenewenees 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
Traffic signs, addressograph equipment, } 10, 000 

ground observer corps expenses, etc. = [J> "77777 T TTT ee ‘ames ag ome? a. 
SEIU... .nhiniacetibncungaenenit | idle eg alone ch com niabips dah Relach dashes seb dle tianss aiid aabibiasen tailed a P 
Matching funds.....--...-.-..-.-.-.-..--- lsidinomien J-n2o==-=-= 7 360, 000" | * 360,000" | 100; 000"| + 100% 000 

! ' 


1 The appropriation for 1951 was lump sum, all expenditures therefrom being subject to approval by the 
board of estimates. 

2 The amounts appropriated cover the entire cost of matching fund items, and expenditures therefrom 
could be made only for such items as the Federal Government would reimburse 50 percent and the State 
government 25 percent of the cost. 

3 This amount covers the entire cost of matching fund items, and expenditures therefrom can be made 
only for such items as the Federal Government will reimburse 50 percent and the State government 15 
percent of the cost. 


Mr. Garmatz. Colonel, is it possible for you to furnish us with a 
copy of the chart that you have there, for the record ? 

Mr. Minant. Yes, sir; just as soon as I can have it reproduced. We 
just didn’t have time enough to do all of the things that we wanted 
to do before the hearings. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Both of your charts have been received and made 
part of the record. 

Mr. Mitant. Now, you will note that that is the amount of funds 
that have been appropriated by the city council and the mayor in the 
last 6 years. 
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I would like to note at this point that the city government has been 
extremely cooperative in funding civil defense. I might also state 
that we have been extremely conscientious in being conservative In 
our requests. We have asked for no more money than we could justify 
to keep pace with our current planning and ability to use. — 

A more detailed report on our material stockpiling and attendant 
matching funds will be given you a little later by Mr. Blackburn, my 
deputy and budget officer. 

Mr. Batwan. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hottrrexp. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. Colonel Milani, for comparative purposes, since the 
subcommittee will be going to other cities, could you tell us about how 
much support we are getting for civil defense in Baltimore per person ? 

Mr. Minant. About 21 cents, sir, per capita. ° 

Mr. Hotirtexp. Is that from the city government ? 

Mr. Minant. That is from the city government; yes. It averages 
about 21 cents per capita. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you have any figure which gives us a national 
average among the larger cities? 

Mr. Minant. Other than hearsay, sir, I don’t. But I was just talk- 
ing to a member of the Federal Civil Defense Administration the 
other day, and he thought that the national average was well below 
25 cents per capita; that is, city appropriations. 

Mr. Batwan. You have no idea what New York City has? 

Mr. Mitant. No, I do not. 

Actually, I might say, I am not too interested in what New York 
City does; I have my hands full in trying to get something done here. 

Mr. Batwan. Does that include matching funds? 

Mr. Mirant. Yes, that includes matching funds. 

You will note on the chart that the last item is matching funds, 
and the amount that was given us per year. 

Now, we have just a little different approach in matching fund 
expenditures here in Baltimore than most other places. That is the 
total amount that may be expended by the city for matching funds. 
We pay the bill; then we present a bill to the State, first, and to the 
Federal Government, for its share of whatever project is involved. 
What we get back does not go to my credit in the city budget at all; 
it goes to the “General receipts.” 

So I may not exceed the sum set forth under here. In other words, 
$200,000 is the total. I may get back $65,000 or $130,000 from that— 
or whatever matching funds may be available—making the total cost 
to the city only about $70,000. But they obligate themselves to the 
full tune of $200,000—and hope to get something back. 

Mr. Houtrretp. From the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Minant. From the Federal and State. 

_Mr. Hottrrenp: Now, what has been the record since 1953 6f par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Mrnant. May I defer that for a little while? 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Fine. 

Mr. Minant. Mr. Blackburn will cover that in detail. 

Mr. Hontrrevp. Allright. We will goon. 

Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. Is there any State contribution to this 21 cents? 

Mr. Minant. Yes, sir. The normal State contribution is 25 percent. 
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Mr. Garmatz. That is included in the 21 cents? 

Mr. Minant. Yes, sir. In other words, our $200,000 comes to about 
21 cents per capita expenditure. 

Does that clarify it? 

Mr. Batwan. That was the question I had. I wanted to know if 
the 21 cents included only the funds raised by the city or included 
the State and Federal funds. I think you have answered that. 

Mr. Mrant. The 21 cents does; except that if I didn’t get a single 
cent of matching funds I could expend the entire $200,000, you see. 
The city put up $200,000, considered in its overall budget and tax 
rate, and hopes to get something back from the Federal and State 
Governments. 

Mr. Batwan. But that which comes back goes to “Miscellaneous 
receipts”? . 

Mr. Minant. That is right. 

Mr. Bauwan. Thank you. 

Mr. Mmant. As to our shelter program in Baltimore, we have con- 
ducted a survey of the downtown area, as well as a general survey 
of types of buildings existing in the outlying areas. We have marked 
a number of these buildings which were considered adequate shelter 
as public shelter areas. However, we find generally a woeful lack 
of such shelters and are fully convinced that shelters should be built 
against the occasion of an attack with little advance warning. While 
we have not yet made an estimate as to the number and cost of such 
shelters, we know that the city could not, within its present resources, 
assume the cost of such an undertaking. The Federal Government 
must take the full responsibility for developing this program. 

Before concluding my remarks 

Mr. Garmatz. I wonder if you could elaborate on that a little more. 
In talking about these shelters, not so much the public buildings, 
would you have any idea as to the shelters that might be built by 
the city or the Federal Government, or someone else ? 

Mr. Mizant. There isno shelter building program. 

Mr. Garmatz. Do you have something in mind that might suffice? 

Mr. Minant. We do, sir. But with the fluidity of the situation as 
it is now, shall we go into evacation, duck and cover, or a combina- 
tion, that is where we lack Federal guidance, what shall be done. 

If we are going on a 15-minute or an hour’s warning time, then I 
believe we could disperse some of the people in the close proximity 
of the downtown areas, which would require building shelters there. 

If we go to total evacuation and we have advance warning time 
to effect it, I think it would be wasting money building shelters in 
a city, to be destroyed by the attack; we should go out into the out- 
lying areas to build the shelters required. 

We only made a survey to determine the existing adequate shelter 
within the city. We find that in the core of the city there are very 
few of those buildings which would provide cover. However, they 
provide shelter, and we have so marked them, and we have made 
suggestions as to improvement. 

But, believe me, when it comes to expending great sums of money 
to improve existing shelters, private industry is very loath to do it. 

I would like to point out, however, that we in Baltimore have had 
excellent cooperation from industry as a whole. We have talked 
to them and tried to point out to them that civil defense protective 
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measures are no more than their normal everyday safety measures. 
Many of them have spent many, many dollars in improving their 
safety programs to include our suggestions. 

Mr. Garmatz. Thank you. 

Mr. Batwan. You are planning, Colonel, to go into detail about 
your shelter program at a later point in the program, aren’t you? 

Mr. Mixant. No, sir, I am not, because actually there is no such 
thing as an actual shelter program in the city, until we get some defi- 
nite facts on which to begin our thinking and planning. 

Mr. Houirietp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Colonel, you worked with the city of Baltimore civil 
defense organization for a long time. Have you come to any conclu- 
sion as to which is best for the city of Baltimore—evacuation, duck 
and cover, a shelter program; or a combination of evacuation and 
shelter ? 

Mr. Minant. Mr. Lipscomb, until I know what advance warning 
will be given, I cannot give you an answer to that. 

Mr. Larscoms. What do you believe your advance warning time 
will be? 

Mr. Minant. Well, the national assumption for 1956, as you well 
know, is probably 2 hours. And it is predicated on the completion 
of your farflung detection system. At the present time, in answer 
to a definite question, “How much time am I guaranteed or assured 
of in Baltimore?” the answer was, “Maybe 15 minutes.” 

You cannot go into any planning for dispersal or evacuation with 
a 15-minute warning time. It will take that long to get that warning 
to the people. 

Mr. Liescoms. Then shouldn’t you come today to the conclusion 
that shelter is the only answer ? 

Mr. Mizant. I do, sir, with the upcoming ICBM. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, shouldn’t your thinking and planning be to- 
ward shelter, and aren’t we just wasting our time on other planning ? 

Mr. Mirani. No, I wouldn’t say we are wasting our time. But I 
do believe that it has to be a concurrent consideration; shelter, on 
the possibility of very little warning time; evacuation, on the possi- 
bility of perfecting our detection system to give us 3 or 4 hours. 

That is the reason I pointed out earlier in my talk, sir, that we 
can’t rely entirely on evacuation, we can’t put all of our thoughts 
into that, we must develop our thoughts fata the standpoint of 
perhaps being caught at a standstill. 

Mr. Horirietp. Well, to add to your worries and responsibilities, 
sir, we spoke a few minutes ago about tailoring the plans for the dif- 
ferent localities. 

It just so happens that your city and my city of Los Angeles are 
coastal cities, and anyone who read last Sunday’s Washington Sar 
could get information from that, without going to classified sources, 
that the Navy very proudly brags that they can launch a missile from 
a submarine, the Regulus, and that it has a range of 400 miles—or, at 
least, the article, by John G. Norris, who is a very responsible re- 
porter, made the statement that the Navy could do it, and showed 
pictures of submarines launching missiles. 

Now, without giving my stamp of approval upon the range, either 
saying that it is correct or incorrect, but going back to the days of 
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the London blitz, we do know that German V-1’s and V-2’s traveled 
a distance of nearly 200 miles, 150 miles, 165, 170. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that we have made some progress 
since that time in the range of missiles. If we only have the same 
range that we had at the time of the London blitz, by the rocket 
missiles, it is possible today for a submarine 150 miles out from Balti- 
more in the ocean to suddenly emerge and launch missiles against the 
city of Baltimore. 

There is no picket line, there is no defense picket line at this time 
by the military services to guarantee that that will not happen. There 
is no completed DEW, or distant early warning line, across Canada, 
Alaska, down the Atlantic coast, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, or 
down there, to prevent an air attack getting through, with very short 
warning time. 

So the hazard is as of today, and the warning time for missiles 
launched from the ocean might well be less than 15 minutes right 
today, because of inadequate apprehension. 

So under those circumstances, and under the circumstances of the 
destruction of the type of missile that we know is in existence today, 
it would seem that just commonsense would indicate, along the line 
of Mr. Lipscomb’s query, that shelter is almost an inevitable remedy, 
to such extent as it can be remedied, for modern surprise attack. 

Mr. Mirani. And may I say that is the reason for all of the labor 
that we have expended in evaluating our resources, sir. It is put 
into this book for the purpose of drafting our plans along the line 
that you just mentioned, sir, so that if we are caught with little 
warning time or no warning time, we will know what is available here, 
and we will know what we can tell the people. 

I can assure that this volume contains a compilation of every known 
imaginable resource and statistic, insofar as population, industry, and 
what not is concerned, that is available within the city of Baltimore. 
I think you will find that it is the only book which has compiled all 
of these various statistics in one volume. 

This was not devised and rushed through just because your com- 
mittee was coming here, sir. We did push its production so that I 
could hand you a copy this morning. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Well, it might interest you to know that we have had 
testimony before our committee, both from the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and from private industrial construction companies, 
which would indicate that the shelters could be built, which will give 
the people of our great urban centers, such as Baltimore, an estimated 
4-to-1 chance of survival for a cost of as low as $62.50 estimated per 
person, up to $120 per person, mass shelters which could be build on 
the perimeters of cities such as Baltimore. 

Other types of shelter for a smaller number—these types would be 
dome-type shelters with possibly 5 stories, 3 stories may be under- 
ground, 2 stories aboveground, with a covering of earth 3 to 4 feet 
thick over the top of the dome, which would house from fourteen to 
sixteen thousand people each. These can be built on the perimeters 
of cities right now. 

And the total cost for the Nation for 33 cities whose population runs 
from 500,000. up to several million would be approximately one-third 
of the.cost, of.our annual military budget. And this would vive some 
60 million people a 4-to-1 chance of survival, where today they have 
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very little chance of survival if a surprise hydrogen-bomb attack 
occurs. 

Mr. Mixant. I agree with you. I read with muth interest the 
résumé of your speech in Congress the other day. I also had a fair 
report as to the testimony that was given, and your questions to Mr. 
Peterson when he appeared before your committee in conjunction 
with the shelter program. And I thoroughly subscribe to your 
thoughts in the matter. 

What I want to bring out at this hearing, sir, is that it is beyond 
the capability of the normal city with its own resources to go into that 
building program. 

Mr. Howtrreip. I would say that it is as much the Federal responsi- 
bility to take care of the lives of the people of Baltimore through a 
shelter program as it is to furnish military services to operate in a 
military fashion for the overall defense of the Nation and the city of 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Mixant. I definitely think so, sir. 

’Mr. Horirretp. Would you say that a bomb dropped on the city of 
Baltimore would be considered by the Federal Government as a local 
responsibility ¢ 

Mr. Mizant. I hope not. 

Mr. Hourrteip. Would it not be considered as an attack upon our 
Nation ? 

Mr. Mitani. You can’t escape that fact, sir. 

Mr. Hourrietp. And if your transportation and industrial produc- 
tion in your 33 great urban centers that I have mentioned were dislo- 
cated by attack with the mass destruction weapons, could the military 
centinue their function / 

Mr. Muani. They might, but under very adverse circumstances. 

Mr. Honirreip. We have had something to do with the logistics of 
supply during the last war. I think the testimony before this com- 
mittee owed that something like 270 gallons of paint had to be in 
the pipeline for 1 gallon of paint to be used at the front. 

Mr. Minant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirievp. So that if the pipelines of supply are not filled and 
continuing to supply the Armed Forces, why, they would die at the 
end of the vine. 

Mr. Minant. There is no question about it. Having been at the 
other end of the vine, I can asure you that that is true. 

Mr. Houirtevp. So this is a matter of Federal responsibility ? 

Mr. Miuant. Yes. 

Mr. Howirtevp. And as far as this member of the committee is con- 
cerned, it is. And I think your testimony is very realistic on that 
point. 

Mr. Lipscomb / 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to refer back to your statement on page 
4 where you are referring to evacuation. 

Mr. Mitant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. You said: “Insofar as the city itself was concerned 
we believed that, given adequate warning time, it would be possible 
to effect an evacuation.” 

In this statement what did you anticipate an adequate warning time 


would be? 
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Mr. Mizani. Mr. Lipscomb, may I say that that will be covered by 
Mr. Barnard. I don’t like to steal his thunder. Would you mind 
deferring your question on that ? 

Mr. Liescoms. All right, sir. 

Mr. Mixant. He will cover that in detail. I could give you the 
answer now, but since I assigned him that subject, I don’t like to 
answer it. 

Mr. Houirretp. We will get to Mr. Barnard as the next witness. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you have a contract with the Government on the 
survival plan ? 

Mr. Mivant. Yes, sir. As I pointed out in my remarks, the Balti- 
more area survival committee is composed of the directors of Baltimore 
City, a representative from the State, and the 5 surrounding counties, 
and the committee submitted a proposal to the FCDA to cover phase I 
of the project, which was approved, and which gave us approximately 
$42,000—I think it was $42,500, to be exact—in order to initiate the 
project. 

Now, with that money the committee employed a project manager 
and a very small staff with which to determine the areas that would 
require development, in the preparation of proposal for phase IT, 
which meant the actual compilation and gathering of the data required 
before planning could be begun. 

So we are actually engaged in that study now, and the project 
manager—who, by the way, is Colonel Shreve, sitting here, sir— 
should be able to submit his proposal for phase II within the next 
couple of weeks. So we are actually engaged in that, but it is at the 
very beginning, to determine what data is available and what may be 
required and how to get it. And when that is determined, and phase 
II is approved, and an additional sum of money available, then we 
can actually go into the hiring of experts, or farming out certain areas 
for detailed study by departments of State or city governments and 
county governments. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is this a contract of the FCDA with the city of 
Baltimore ? 

Mr. Mmant. No, it is with the project survival committee. 

Mr. Liescoms. And that includes State—— 

Mr. Mian. City, State, and five counties. Actually, it includes 
the State by virtue of the fact that the committee is chaired by the 
deputy State director. The 6 entities which are directly concerned, 
of course, are the 5 counties and Baltimore City. We call that the 
Critacom, the critical complex area. 

Mr. Hotirrexp. Is that an incorporated entity ? 

Mr. Muant. It is merely organized as such, and appointed by the 
Governor of the State. 

Mr. Honirretp. And they have the power to make contravés: with 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Mi.ani. We have the power delegated to us by the chiefs of 
each of the political jurisdictions to enter into negotiations and con- 
tracts with FCDA. In other words, I have the full authority of the 
mayor to discharge the responsibility consistent with this project only. 
And that is in writing and on file with the committee and with the 
FCDA. 

Mr. Houirirep. That contract would have to be approved by the 
Governor, I suppose. 
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Mr. Miiant. Not necessarily. He has delegated that to his chief— 
technically, yes, because technically the mayor would have to approve 
it, but he has delegated to me the authority to do so. 

Mr. Ho.irienp. I know the act provides, of course, that in dealing 
with the Federal Government you should deal through the Governor, 
and whether by delegation or personal contact, it still is a matter of 
State authority dealing with the Federal Government, although the 
State itself may delegate some of its authority and responsibility to 
lower subdivisions, political subdivisions. 

Mr. Minant. If I read M27-1 correctly, that is not correct. That 
envisions a general meeting at the top to determine certain phases of 
it, but actually, it envisions that the pelitical jurisdiction or jurisdic- 
tions involved would deal. The Governor gave it his approval, and 
appointed a committee. Now, our entire dealings are between the 
committee and the FCDA. 

Mr. Ho.irteitp. The Governor has a representative on that com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Minant. Yes, sir. That is the deputy State director, Colonel 
Matthews, who is sitting here in the first row. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In phase I you have not hired any outside experts? 

Mr. Minant. No, sir, that is merely an exploratory phase to deter- 
mine what we need to know, what we need to get, and what we have 
to meet those requirements, 

Mr. Liescoms. How did you get the idea that the entire plan was 
based on the evacuation ? 

Mr. Mixant. If I may read from the opening statement here of Mr. 
Peterson 

Mr. Batwan. What statement is that? 

Mr. Minant. That is a letter of August 25, 1955, to director of 
States in critical target area from the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, and signed by Mr. Peterson. He says in paragraph 3: 





The manual pools together the thinking and experience of this agency during 
the past 2 years in the evacuation of critical target areas, reception, shelter, and 
the return or resettlement of displaced populations. 

Now, that is entirely evacuation concept. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What is the reason for the survival plan? 

Mr. Miuant. Well, if you had asked me that in September when I 
only had this to go by, I would have said that it was completel 
evacuation. But there, have been so many changes and so many dif- 
ferences of opinion that I think I would prefer Colonel Shreve to 
answer that question, because he is dealing with it daily, and I only 
have occasional meetings to hear from him what he is doing. 

Mr. Lipscoms. But you said the whole concept was evacuation. It 
isin yourstatement. Personally, I had the feeling, and the belief, too, 
that the survival studies were to determine for a specific area what 
concept was best for that particular area or State. 

Mr. Minant. If you will look in the study areas that are prescribed 
there, sir, you will find that it is entirely a study of movement and tak- 
ing care of people in movement. 

Mr. Houirieip. That is this year’s survival plan studies? 

Mr. Minant. That is M27-1, and M27-2, sir. You will find that all 
of thesubjeets therein are concerned with the general concept of move- 
ment. That is the reason I say—and I have said previously—that 
here in Baltimore we do not agree entirely to that concept, and there- 
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fore, we must have other plans if movement is not practicable or feas- 
ible. So we are developing those on our own. 

Mr. Liprscoms. Of course, I am not familiar with this book that 
you are talking about, but through all of our testimony and from all 
of my information on survival plans, I understood a survival plan was 
to include a study of the specific area, determining what is best for that 
State or area, depending on where the survival study was to be made. 

Mr. Mi.ant. No. That may have developed at a later date, and 
that is the reason I would like Colonel Shreve to answer that question. 
But my concept is what is contained in the manuals. And after all, 
those are written directives and written suggestions and written poli- 
cies that I can interpret. 

Mr. Liescoms. You work with Colonel Shreve; don’t you? 

Mr. Miniant. Yes; we meet from time to time. 

Mr. Liescoms. And, as of today, your concept is entirely evacuation, 
so that must be his, too. 

Mr. Mizant. The study area from which he gets the full information 
as developed from time to time will be in accordance with the study 
areas described in M27-1 and M27-2, which deals with movement. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If today, as you indicate in your statement, you 
don’t feel that evacuation is a feasible thing—and I don’t mean this 
critically—then you are wasting time in putting all your emphasis 
on evacuation. 

Mr. Mitant. We are not wasting our time, we are not putting all 
of our eggs in the evacuation basket. And the survival committee 
may come up 18 months from now with the thought that evacuation 
is not feasible or practical in Baltimore. I don’t know what the final 
evaluation of that is. 

*, All I can speak about, sir, is that area within that red line which 
delineates city limits, and the things for which I am personally re- 
sponsible by the delegated authority of the mayor. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In other words, your survival study that you are 
making now in phase I, or the final findings which will come out up 
to _ IV, are not going to be geared right to evacuation ? 

Mr. Mixant. I don’t know. But as part of the committee we will 
study the evacuation phase of civil-defense planning. And I hope 
they come up with a very good one. But after all 
. Mr. Hoxrrretp, How long has this survival study been going on, 
Colonel? 

Mr. Mimant. I think that the final project approval and everything 
signed up about March 5, or thereabouts. 

s that right, Colonel Shreve? 

Mr. Sureve. The approval of the fund was received on February 6, 
and the Baltimore Area Survival Plan Committee held its first meet- 
ing on February 15. 

r. Garmatz. Colonel, regardless of time for evacuation, you men- 
tioned that you were restricted in your final development to the city 
limits; now if we do have time to evacuate and we get to the city 
limits, where do we go from there? 

Mr. Mianz. That is what they are going to examine. I can get 
them to the city limits, I believe. 

Mr. Garmatz. Do we stop there, or can we go further? 

Mr. Miiant. They will have to go further. I might explain that 
is one of the reasons why I have not published anything about evacu- 
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ation to the public, the citizens of Baltimore city, because I can’t say, 
“T will take you to the city line, and what happens to you from then 
on I don’t know.” 

I don’t think that is realistic, or actual planning. 

Mr. Garmatz. Has there been any understanding between you and 
the county director or the State directors as to taking care of the 
people from the city or the counties ? 

Mr. Mimani. Yes. We have devoted a considerable amount of 
time to that. About a year and a half or 2 years ago I asked for a 
detailed list of various towns and their capacities for evacuees. 

Mr. Garmatz. Have you received that? 

Mr. Mixant. Yes, but it is still in the plannig stage, you see. 

Mr. Rrenu~man. Colonel, you said you felt you could evacuate the 
city to the city line, and then you would allow the people who were 
outside in the counties and the State to take them on from there. Is 
that in view of the fact that you just said a few minutes ago that you 
expected you would have 2 hours’ warning time? 

Mr. Minant. That is true, sir. We made the studies—and Mr. 
Barnard will go into that in great detail for you—we have made the 
studies, and we have tried to figure out how long it would take a 
group of people traveling over the available highways, available lanes, 
and we have come up with expert advice from our traffic engineers, 
our police department, our highway people, as to the time elements 
that would be required on various routes that we have going out of 
the city. And I will give you that in detail. It will show that gen- 
erally throughout the city, except in one direction, that in from 2 to 
3 hours we can get them out far distances. But in that one section, 
which he will explain the reasons for, we are stymied, we will need 
several hours to get everybody out in that area. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What did you mean by “them,” how many people? 

Mr. Minant. I will give you charts showing the details by area, by 
road, by lane. 

Mr. Lrescomn. I don’t like to see these things going into the record 
without being amplified. 

Mr. Mizant. But I would prefer not to go into this now, but let 
him go into it. He has made a study of it and can give you more in- 
formation. 

Mr. Rrentman. But your feeling is that if you were given 2 hours 
of warning under normal circumstances you could evacuate the city of 
Baltimore to the city limits? 

Mr. Minant. I could evacuate the bulk of the citizens of Baltimore 
with 2-plus hours’ warning time. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. But that is based on an estimate and not on an exer- 
cise, 

Mr. Mitant. No, on an estimate. 

Mr. Rreutman. And what is the estimated population of Baltimore? 

Mr. Minant. 960,000 permanent population, and a daytime popula- 
tion of approximately 1,093,000. 

Shall I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Howtrtetp. Proceed. 

Mr. Minant. Before concluding my remarks, I would like to mention 
the up-coming Operation Alert 1956, a topic I know is of interest to 
you. While a copy of the national standards was received in my 
office on April 6, 1956, to date I have been unable to learn to what 
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extent the State of Maryland is to participate. Until I know that, I 
am unable to formulate plans. Weare pregeess to make plans for any 
type of participation. I believe that the State director would ees 
to participate on the basis of a command post exercise. Whether or 
not the surrounding counties agree to his, I do not know. 

In this operation Baltimore City is to be struck by a 1-megaton air 
burst. The fallout assumption does not envision that we will be 
covered as a result of strikes on other cities. 

We have blown up the assumption of fallout and the dosage lines 
for this exercise given us by FCDA. And on that assumption, if you 
will notice, Baltimore City is relatively free. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Will you point out the city of Baltimore there ? 

Mr. Mixant. Point out the city of Baltimore. 

So you will notice we are free from any appreciable fallout pattern, 
which will minimize to a great degree our problem. 

The lines shown on that are dosage lines rather than fallout lines. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. Is your statement correct that in Operation 1956 
Baltimore is struck by a 1-megaton burst? 

Mr. Minant. That is correct, sir, 1-megaton air burst. 

Mr. Hottrreip. And you are also free from fallout ? 

Mr. Mitant. From appreciable fallout, yes. In other words, we 
may get some fallout, but not of sufficient dosage to make it a severe 
problem. 

Mr. Hourrterp. Of course, a shift of the wind would bring you the 
fallout from Washington ? 

Mr. Mimant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howtrtetp. If that assumption was in error—and it might well 
be—you would have a double dose of radioactivity, you would have the 
dispersal of radioactvity from the Washington burst, which is also 
planned, as I understand. 

Mr. Minant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Or Philadephia. 

Mr. Muant. We wouldn’t get it from Washington, if we got it 
from Philadelphia. 

Mr. Garmatz. One way or the other? 

Mr. Minant. Yes. Asa matter of fact, should the wind be from the 
northeast, we would be caught not only in the Philadelphia but also 
in the New York area bursts. 

Mr. HowtrreLp. The committee will be glad to have your evacuation 
man tell us which way he is going to start when he gets that warning. 

Mr. Mivant. Well, the definite assumption, sir, is that we are not 
going to be bothered with fallout for the problem. All conditions, 
however, could be different. 

Mr. Houirrexp. I am talking about actual weather conditions which 
may not be favorable. 

Mr. Miant. But the alert is to be made under these assumptions. 

Unknown at this time is probable ground zero. This information 
will be given us, as per present plans, on the day of the strike, July 20. 
With the information available in my office, it should not take us 
long to evaluate the effects of the strike in terms of possible casualties, 
extent of damage, and loss of resources. 

Before closing, sir, I would like to read to you a summary of our 
general concept for Baltimore City. 

Mr. Batwan. Could I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 
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In this next to the last paragraph, Colonel Milani, you say you are 
unable to formulate plans. It is not clear what it is that you are 
lacking in this case. 

Mr. Mirant. What I am lacking, sir, is the type of participation 
desired by the State concurrent with my surrounding counties. I can’t 
very well say that I want the sirens blown, because when we blow the 
sirens in Baltimore City, they also blow in Baltimore County. I can’t 
say that we want to stop all traffic and plan therefore in the alert part, 
because if I stopped them at the city line from coming in, they will 
back up Lord knows how far on the roads in the surrounding counties. 
We. have got to have concerted action of the type of participation, 
because Baltimore City, being just a small segment of Baltimore 
County and a part of Anne Arundel County, we have got to have 
concerted action on all three. 

Mr. Batwan. This is merely information that you have not re- 
ceived from the State of Maryland. 

Mr. Minant. That is correct. We have full information as to what 
the general standards are for the exercise. 

Mr. Batwan. I believe, then, that the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration has provided you all that you should have at this time 
for the exercise. 

Mr. Miwant. Yes, that is correct, sir. But I meant for local partic- 
ipation, and what our plans are for that, I am unable to give you at 
this moment. 

Mr. Hoxtrreip. But this points up apparently a lack of concerted 
planning on the part of the five counties and the city as a target com- 
plex 

Mr. Miuant. No, sir. I wouldn’t say that in those terms, 

Mr. Houtrretp. Or lack of knowledge for you to plan together. 
What is the reason why you are in this position / 

Mr. Minant. I would say this: I called the State director—yester- 
day they had a regional meeting at Olney—thinking that information 
would be procured there which might affect participation. He chose 
to defer a meeting of the local people until he had attended that 
meeting, and that was only yesterday at Olney. 

Mr. Houirietp. Then it is contemplated 

Mr. Mirani. No, sir; I would say not definitely, not lack of co- 
ordination or lack of cooperation, definitely not. 

Mr. HouirreLp. But you just haven’t arrived at that point 

Mr. Minant. That is correct. It hasn’t been set forth. 

Now my summary of the urban analysis, I think, would be of in- 
terest to you, sir, as to the effects and the policies adapted in Balti- 
more. You will find that on page 101 of our urban area civil defense 
analysis. 

Detonation of a single 5-megaton hydrogen weapon on target as described 
herein could result in almost 1 million deaths and casualties and virtually 
complete destruction of the city of Baltimore and its port. The combined ef- 
fects of the nuclear explosion and fallout would not only destroy the greater 
part of this industrial complex, but might cause much of the land area to be 
uninhabitable for several months. The survivors would find that the frag- 
mented and unbalanced industrial capacity which remained would be capable of 
producing only at a level which would seem primitive even when compared 
with World War II standards of austerity. 


As a result of the urban area target analysis, a policy has been adopted for 
Baltimore City civil defense : 


72796—56—pt. 5——-4 
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1. Until such time as a guaranteed warning period of sufficient duration for 7 I have 
mass dispersal or evacuation of the population may be a reality, plans must be ig hearin; 
formulated or revised on the basis of emergency warning as previously de- © Tha 
fined. : 

2. Basic plans must be flexible—readily adaptable to the conditions that may Mi : 
prevail at such time as the early warning networks now under construction shall Cole 
be operable, and the espoused policy of population dispersal may be feasible. anteed 
Plans shall also provide for the possibility of attack with no warning, either have il 
now or at the time when the ICBM may be a practical weapon, as well as under , M 
conditions of strategic warning. . r. 

3. Administrators of governmental units must plan in detail for postattack to effe 
continuity of the functions for which they may be legally and morally responsible. a Barna 

4. Business and industry, including all types of endeavor that would be es- 3 Now 
sential in the postattack economy, must analyze their needs and plan for con- Pe 
tinuity or rapid recovery. uation 

5. Training of all elements and individuals in civil defense self-protection town ] 
practices must be given by those upon whom the responsibility for their per- Mr. 
sonnel normally rests. The civil-defense organization will assist to the limit 4 sossib 
of its capabilities. Mr 

6. Additional training must be given to key personnel in all units and ele- 4 MY, 
ments so that a hard core of cadre will be available for such expansion by 4 Mr. 
volunteer personnel as may be necessary for operations. some ( 

7. The long-term policy of dispersion of industry must be given greater em- Mr 
phasis than heretofore, particularly by those manufactories and businesses ves 
that would be of aid to the prosecution of a war effort and to a reasonable war- the bu 
time living standard. a lot ¢ 

The above must be borne in mind in the preparation and revision of plans mum ° 
of the various services and other units. in pla 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of having appeared be- baske 
fore you, sir. that I 

Mr. Horirretp. You are very welcome. Su 

I would say that No. 2 of your plan is very important, because Bal- it is e 
timore, being a coastal city, will undoubtedly be subject, as I said mayb 
before, to both kinds of attack, both from the sea and from the air, and to im 
therefore I think you are wise to keep your plans based on the emer- whick 
gency warning type of attack, so far as we know. Mr 

Mr. Mizant. Thank you, sir. efficie 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Garmatz. isn’t 3 

Mr. Garmatz. I just want to say one word for the benefit of the Mr 
colonel. ae A Mr 

Our chairman is not only well versed on the civilian-defense pro- gency 
grams, but is also a key member of the Joint Committee on Atomic Mr 
Energy. So I think he knows what he is talking about when he speaks you | 
about the atomic situation. hasic 

No. 2, he just spoke about the fact that we would be attacked not my 0 
only from the air but from the sea, and made reference to the sub- ning. 
marines. I think Admiral Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, made a M1 
statement before the committee that the Russians have over 400 sub- time, 
marines, and they are building anywhere from 70 to 85 a year. So Mr 
I think that we can see what a country of this size with this amount of M1 
submarines could do to our coastal cities, especially with the atomic clari 
warhead missiles that they would probably have. And not only Bal-  ~ Mi 
timore, but the chairman’s territory out in California would be in the M 
same position as we are here on the east coast. We would find our- | Tre 
selves in a very bad position. tices 

Mr. Mirani. Mr. Garmatz, I = add that I have been cognizant =~ norm: 
of the worth and ability of the chairman of this committee, and I capat 
might say that I have avidly read everything that has been published W 


and I have attended at least two of the meetings in Washington, an 
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| have gotten more to guide me along civil-defense lines since these 
hearings began than I have had in the last 4 years. 

T hank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Lapscoms. I would | like to ask the colonel a question. 

Colonel, under item No. 1 in your summary, you mentioned a guar- 
anteed warning period. What do y ou have in ‘mind, or what does this 
have in mind as to a guaranteed warning period ? 

Mr. Mmant. I must be assured of sufficient warning time in which 
to effect the plans made for evacuation of the city. "As I said, Mr. 
barnard will give you in great detail the time elements required. 

Now if we have less warning time than required for a complete evac- 
uation, then we must make up our minds, shall we disperse the down- 
town population and thin them out, rather than evacuation ? 

Mr. Liescomp. Don’t you believe that it would be practically im- 
possible to ever have a guaranteed warning time? 

Mr. Minant. Yes, I do. That is the reason for the alternate plans. 

Mr. Liescoms. But here your summers seem to hold out a hope that 
some day we will have a guranteed warning time. 

Mr. Mirani. I can only repeat what I read in the new spapers and 
the bulletin of the atomic scientists and papers of that sort that I get 
a lot of information out of, and the FCDA assumptions, that a mini- 
mum warning time will be given—I must take those into consideration 
in ple anning—but again I repeat, I am not putting all my eggs in the 
basket of evacuation, I have got to have alternate plans, in the event 
that I don’t have any warning time, or just a limited amount of time. 

Suppose they discover—as I read in the papers not too long ago, 
it is even possible to detect a guided missile coming here, giving you 
maybe 5 or 10 minutes warning time—I have got to have it planned 
to implement in those instances where you have practically none, 
which would take over at that time. 

Mr. Lipscoms. The hardest plan to get into operation and to make 
efficient is the one that you have to carry out in an emergency; 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Minant. Yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. And so all plans should be based around the emer- 
gency or no-warning time? 

Mr. Mizant. Correct, sir. If you have time, you evacuate, and if 
you have a little less time, you disperse, or if you have no time, your 
basic plan is there. I have Inaiated, and I have consistently expressed 
my opinion, that evacuation is only one phase of civil-defense plan- 
ning. It will never replace total planning. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I don’t think we can ever have a guaranteed warning 
time, sir. 

Mr. Minant. I don’t either, sir. 

Mr. Liarscoms. On your item No. 5, about training, would you mind 
clarifying that? 

Mr. Mizant. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Lirscoms. I will read it: 

Training of all elements and individuals in civil defense self-protection prac- 
tices must be given by those upon whom the responsibility for their personnel 


normally rests. The civil-defense organization will assist.to the limit of its 
capabilities. 


What does that mean, exactly? 
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Mr. Mizant. That means that the man in charge of rescues, the 
service in charge of rescues, must conduct training in rescues, the 
man in charge of first aid must continue and develop training in 
first aid. I say that, it must.be.given.by those upen. whem the respon- 
sibility of their personnel rests. So that each chief of service is more 
or less responsible for training the personnel of his service. We 
provide the facilities and such additional help as we can. 

Mr. Lipscomn. Are these people within the civil-defense organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. Miuant. Not necessarily, sir. That also applies to business 
and industry. It is a broad statement that whoever has responsibility 
of any type must conduct training in that type of activity. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When you say the civil-defense organization will 
assist to the limit of its capabilities, you mean by giving them 
information 

Mr. Mizant. And material and training facilities. 

Now industry sends quite a number of people from Baltimore to 
the national rescue school to their industrial seminars. Now we help 
out in making the arrangements, and in 1 or 2 instances we have helped 
them with expenses. 

Mr. Garmatz. Colonel, I think it comes down to this, we need two 
things, time and money. 

Mr. Miant. That is correct. 

Mr. Garmatz. We spend $35 billion for defense, and yet only this 
small amount for civil defense. 

Mr. Minant. Don’t ask me to comment on that. 

Mr. Houirie.p. Thank you very much, Colonel Milani. 

Would you stand by, because we may need you on some of the other 
testimony ? 

Mr. Mitant. May I introduce Mr. Barnard, of my office, who is 
responsible for transportation and evacuation studies. 

Mr. Barnard. 





STATEMENT OF 0. G. BARNARD, CHIEF, TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
DIVISION, CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


bag Hotirietp. You may. sit down, but I have an announcement to 
make. 

We are running a little behind schedule, and in order that the 
observers and the participants may know what our program is we 
will have Mr. Barnard coeey on evacuation, and then we have a 
further presentation, as I understand it, by Colonel Milani, on Op- 
eration Alert 1956. 

Mr. Minant. No; that was concluded. 

Mr. Howrey. You have concluded that, and you have completed 
part of the survival study ? 

Mr. Mimant. Yes, sir. 

— Ho.ir1etp. But we may want Colonel Shreve to elaborate on 
that. 

I believe you have a statement; do you not? 

Mr. Sureve. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.iFretp. Then on warning and Conelrad with Mr. J. T. 
Wilner, and Mr. David R. Sample, and Sgt. E. D. Haddaway. 

Is that your schedule, sir? 
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’ ~ Mr. Minant. Yes, sir. 

» the Mr. Ho.irtetp. Now, we also have scheduled Mr. Shirley E. Wing, 

hg State civil-defense director. 

al Mr. Mixant. He is not present. He was unable to be here. But 
We Colonel Matthews represents him here today. 

. Mr. Horii. Now, we have Mr. William P. Bolton, Baltimore 
fi: County director, former Congressman ‘ind ‘former member of our 
_ committee, the Committee on Government Operations. 
aia I am glad to see you, sir. 

‘lit And we have Mr. Schuyler C. Blackburn, who will speak on the 

y stockpile program, the matching funds program, and radiological 
will defenses. . 
ion Is that correct? i 

Mr. Mitant. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. At this time, if there are any other people whose 
eto fy Dames have been read who cannot be with us this afternoon, we might 
relp @ make a change in the order and allow them to testify at this time. _ 
ped fl Are there any witnesses that can’t appear in the order of their 

7 names? 
— Mr. Sureve. Mr. Chairman,-unfortunately I have a broken leg, and 
Iam very uncomfortable, and ‘I would like to -get away, if possible, 
% alittleearly. I have my leg in acast. 
his q Mr. Howtrrecp. I am in sympathy with you. I am having trouble 
with my leg, too. 

How long is your statement ? 

Mr. Sureve. Four pages. 
hee Mr. Horirreiw. Mr. Barnard, would you step aside, and at Colonel 

Shreve’s request we will hear him now. 
,is I You are the project manager of the survival-plan study? 

Mr. Sureve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HotiFietp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Sureve. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
CE Baltimore area survival plan is a joint project of the Federal and State 

Governments which has as its objective the development of plans by 
means of which it.would be possible to provide the maximum chance 
fhe for the survival of the population of'metropolitan Baltimore. The 
method of providing this greater chanee of survival will be determined 
he by the studies of all phases of attack upon these United States, 
=e Studies will include the effect of an attack by nuclear weapons 
a | delivered by all means both known and anticipated with varying 
p- - degrees of advance warning time, of a- few minutes to hours and 
conceivably days or possibly weeks. 
Plans will not be based on prejudgment and must provide for many 
“a contingencies depending upon many varying circumstances. 
Evacuation-will -be-considered aid-plans developed predicated on 
such warning time as is presently available or can safely be predicted. 
in Conversely, it is conceivable that there will be no warning time and 
plans must be developed to meet this threat. 
It is contemplated that survival plans will be developed in four 
phases, as follows: 
r. Phase I would include development of a full statement of the 






problem, including the strategic analysis and tentative damage as- 
sumptions, inventory of existing statistical and test data, and design 
of the research study itself. 
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Phase II would include the completion of final detailed surveys, 
preparation of comprehensive analyses and: coordination, and com- 
pilation and summary of all data resulting from surveys for each of 
the areas of study as agreed upon in:the project proposal or an sub- 
sequently amended by mutual agreement. 

Phase III would be devoted to formulation of operational survival 
plans for the entire target and evaenation areas, based upon (@) pres- 
ent resources and (b) recommended:improvements. 

Phase IV covers the completion of such actual tests of the opera- 
tional survival plan as necessary to reasonably evaluate the workabil- 
ity of the plan. 

The Congress appropriated a sum of money for the development 
of such plans in a number of designated critical target areas through- 
out the country and directed the Federal Civil Defense Agency to 
enter into negotiations with the governors of States and mayors of 
critical target areas located therein for the purpose of setting up 
organizations through which the necessary studies and research and 
the actual formulation and testing of the plans could be carried out. 

As a result of negotiations between the Governor of Maryland, the 
mayor of Baltimore, and FCDA authorities an agreement was made 
for the development of such a plan for the Baltimore critical target 
area. An area to include Baltimore City and the 5 counties of Anne 
Arundel, Carroll, Baltimore, Howard, and Harford was established 
as the field of the proposed plan, and as a supervisory body the Gover- 
nor goes a committee composed of the civil-defense directors of 
each of the 6 political jurisdictions and the deputy director of the 
Maryland Civil Defense Agency to represent the Governor. This 
body, known as the Baltimore Area Survival Plan Committee, in turn 
negotiated a contract with FCDA for the carrying out of phase I of 
the survival plan project, which includes a survey of the problem 
and a determination of what information is available and what addi- 
tional data is needed to complete the plan, and also the preparation 
of a project proposal for conducting phases II, III, and ITV. An 
allocation of $42,500 was made from the congressional appropriation 
for the conduct of phase I studies in the area. 

The committee then appointed a project manager to carry out the 
work on phase I. With a staff of three he began the work by con- 
ferring with representatives of civil-defense services. In a series of 
meetings advisory committees were formed of members of fire, police, 
rescue, communications, welfare, highway, supply, engineering, trans- 
port, medical, and utilities services, and also of civil-defense warden 
and radiological survey services. These committees in turn gathered 
inventories of available assets in their fields and made recommenda- 
tions as to what additional studies would be needed to prepare plans 
to meet a catastrophic emergency. 

A number of State agencies were contacted and asked to furnish 
advice and cooperation. These include the Maryland State police. 
Baltimore City Police Department, the State department of health, 
the department of geology, mines, and water resources, and the State 
roads commission, as well as numerous local governmental agencies. 
All of these made available information of value in their files or 
promised assistance in the further course of the studies. Discussions 
were held with these agencies with a view of having phase II studies 
in their fields conducted by their staffs. 
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In addition, individual business concerns of a service nature have 
agreed to furnish information and the use of personnel in connection - 
with the dev elopment of the plan. The Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., and the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. have sent representatives to discuss matters in their 
fields Freiated to the development of the plan with the pr oject manager, 
ang to develop areas of cooperation in future phases. 

Local industry associations were also contacted for information 
and cooperation with a view to obtaining the benefit of their inti- 
mate and specialized knowledge of their fields. To this end meetings 
were held with representatives of the Maryland Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation and a group of leaders of the water-transportation and ship- 
ping industry. Other contacts were made with authorities in the 
fields of rail transportation, highway, waterline, and sewer-construc- 
tion firms, 

As a result of the information gained from these activities a cir- 
cular notice to potential contrac tors was drawn up by the project staff 
and mailed out to a number of State agencies, universities, business 
associations, and private research firms as an invitation to submit pro- 
posals for studies under phases IT and III of the plan. Conferences 
were held with representatives of a number of interested potential 
contractors who requested them for the purpose of developing full 
understanding of the fields of study in which they contemplated sub- 
mission of proposals. 

At the present time preliminary proposals from interested contrac- 
tors have been received and are being studied by the project manager 
and his staff preliminary to being submitted to the Baltimore Area 
Survival Plan Committee and subsequently to the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration for approval. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Thank you, Colonel Shreve. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Lirescoms. Colonel Shreve, do you also believe that the entire 
concept of the survival plan is evacuation ? 

Mr. Sureve. No, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How is it that in setting up your committees there 
wasn’t a committee set up for shelters ? 

Mr. Sureve. That is going on private contract. 

Mr. Lirscoms. There was no advisory committee on shelters? 

Mr. Snreve. No, sir. 

Mr. Honrrrexp. What do you mean, it is going on contract? 

Mr. Sureve. We have prepared a pr oject “proposal, Mr. Chairman, 
for certain things that we want to know about building structures 
within the area, and we have circularized that to engineering research 
firms. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Now, in this so-called contract, are you taking into 
consideration the fact that there has already been a great deal of 
research done on this question by the armed services, by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and by the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, in actual test conditions, in Nevada? 

Mr. Sureve. Yes, sir. And those will establish standards to what 
we find in the area. 

In other words, what. we are doing, in effect, is having a buildings 
inventory made, so that we can apply the standards which have been 
given to us by the several agencies. 
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Mr. Sureve. Yes, sir. : Mr. 
Mr. Hottrteip. Now, may I ask you on that point, have you con-  arthe 
tacted the Federal Civil Defense Administration for all the infor- oe 
mation they have on the shelter project? : We he 
Mr. Sureve. Yes, sir. We have.a.liaison officer from:region2 who | a 
has attended all our meetings, and is on call for any service we require. / ar x 
Mr. Hortrreivp. And have you contacted the military tet on ff will n 
that? qe 
Mr. Sureve. No, sir. 4 the pi 
Mr. Horrrreiy. The Defense Department ? a = ant-w 
Mr. Sureve. No, sir. = indus 
Mr. Houtrrerp. Have you ascertained whether the Federal Defense | If 
Administration has furnished you with the result of military research | and, . 
and development ? _Mr. 
Mr. Sureve. Yes, sir. mm = (Feder 
Mr. Houirretp. Did they tell you whether they have or have not? civil « 
Mr. Sureve. That they have. 4 Has t 
Mr. Houtrretp. That they have. Does that same answer apply to 7 Mi 
utilization of the Atomic Energy Commission’s research and develgp- | Mr 
ment in the field of radiation prevention ? Mr 
Mr. Sureve. Only what we get in the way of published pamphlets 7 of yo 
through the FCDA. yas 
Mr. Hottrrerp. So, in effect, you are depending upon the FCDA to Mr 
furnish you with such a and development as has been done = now ¢ 
by the Federal Government ? mm cente 
Mr. Sureve. Yes, sir. — oourt 
Mr. Lrescoms. Colonel, the previous witness felt that the entire 7 made 
concept of the survival study was evacuation. Now have you received | if it. 
additional information from FCDA for you to base your opinion on? — | stand 
Mr. Sureve. No. But I think that is pretty conclusive, that if we canes 
are going to get no warning time, evacuation isn’t going todo us any = [7 oe 
good. “4 
Mr. Lirscoms. So your plan for survival study is going to include | Mi 
certain studies of other possibilities? takir 
Mr. Sureve. On page 1 it says: 3 Mi 
Evacuation will be considered and plans developed, predicated on such warn- E f th 
ing time as is presently available or can safely be predicted, Conversely, it is q ; 
conceivable that there will be no warning time, and plans must be developed  — eithe 
to meet this threat. of B 
Mr. Lrescoms. So your thinking about this survival study is that — 
you are going to get the best plan possible for the Baltimore area? Sov 
Mr. Sureve. Out of what we have in the way of assets. —— 
Mr. -Leescoms. In the Baltimore area? Ti 
Mr. Sureve. Yes, sir. Wat 
Mr. Liescoms. And you are not basing that just on evacuation pota 
possibilities ? M 
Mr. Sureve. No, sir. A state 
Mr. Liescoms. I got that impression from the previous testimony. | M 
Mr. Horirrecp. And you are taking into consideration all the in- xOnn 
formation you have compiled? i 
Mr. Sureve. Yes. Gues 
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That is a very nice job. Colonel Milani has turned that over to the 
project staff, and it has, of course, your liabilities. 

Mr. Horirteip. One of the concerns of this committee is the elimina- 
tion of duplication. We have found very often in research programs 
that research is being done in fields that have already been researched. 
We hope in the expenditure of Federal moneys that that factor will 
be uppermost in your minds. 

Mr. Sureve. By direction of the committee, Mr. Chairman, you 
will notice in the testimony, we have brought industry into this thing 
quite heavily, because it is the opinion of the committee, and also of 
the project staff, that there is no use going to an engineering consult- 
ant..who,-in the: finat analysis, has to go to industry to find out what 
industry has got, if we can go to industry and get their cooperation. 

If we can go to industry, first of all we have eliminated one step; 
and, secondly, we have eliminated an awful lot of money. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Colonel, do you know or have any knowledge of the 
Federal] Civil Defense Administration’s going right over the local area 
civil defense organization’s head to industry and setting up a plan? 
Has that been brought to your attention? 

Mr: Sureve. Not-to my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Houirmip. Mr. Balwan has a question he would like to ask. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Shreve, in what way will the mere accumulation 
of your assets help you in determining which will give you more for 
your money, evacuation, shelter, or a combination thereof? 

Mr. Sureve. Well, we will take a typical example. If we go out 
now on Route 40 west of Baltimore, we come to a very large shopping 
center which has been recently constructed. If we determine through 
our building surveys that that particular shopping center—which is 
made of reinforced concrete and steel, probably with brick over it— 
if it has a basement in it, and our engineers tell us that it will with- 
stand a certain amount of pounds per person, per square inch of pres- 
sure, then we have determined that that is an asset that we can use in 
case of a catastrophe, that is, an asset which is in being. We can use 
that as shelter for people. 

Mr. Batwan. It appears that this is more than merely a project of 
taking an inventory of assets. It should be more—— 

Mr. Sureve. We have got to find out everything that is in the area, 
sir, which has any effect on survival. For instance, we have felt that 
if we are going to move people under one certain set of conditions, 
either from the periphery of Baltimore or downtown Baltimore or all 
of Baltimore, under certain conditions, if we are going to take them 
somewhere, one of the essential elements of human survival is water. 
So we have got to know how much water there is available from every 
source within the study area. 

That is where we went to the Department of Mines, Geology and 
Water Resources, to find out that specific answer, where do we get 
potable water, and how much of it is there available. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you have at this time any hypothesis about the 
state of your preparedness, civil-defense-wise, in terms of your assets 

Mr. Sureve. Yes. We get that from a study—not a study, but a 
review—of the civil-defense services. For instance, we said in the 
report here that we had called in the civil-defense services, we re- 
quested.the civil-defense directors in the area to have the chief of their 
fire services come in. 
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When we got the chiefs of the fire services, we felt that we had the 
skills, the know-how as far as fire prevention and fire control was 
concerned. So we asked them what they thought under this certain 
given set of conditions we ought to do, and they made certain rec- 
ommendations to us. They also provided us with a complete in- 
ventory of all the fire-fighting equipment within the study area, not 
only equipment, but men, and a certain amount of logistical data. 

For instance, some of the stations have their own underground gaso- 
line pumps, and some don’t, and that is of interest to us. 

Mr. Batwan. How long do you anticipate it will take you before you 
finish phase 3? 

Mr. Sureve. About 14 to 18 months. 

Mr. Batwan. That will bring us to July of 1957? 

Mr. Sureve. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. And you still have phase 4 to go into? 

Mr. Sureve. You can’t go into 4 until you have finished 3. 

Met Batwan. Is there going to be a time lag between phase 3 and 
phase 4? 

Mr. Sureve. It is not contemplated, according to what I have 
learned of FCDA. 

Mr. Batwan. But there has to be a phase 4% 

Mr. Sureve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. And it is going to take more time than the 14 months 
of going through phase 3 ? 

Mr. Sureve. I see no reason why, as you develop the plan, that you 
shouldn’t also be able to develop means of testing the plan. I should 
think that that could be done concurrently. 

Mr. Batway. Is it conceivable that there will be no action taken 
until phase 3 is finished, which also may include part of phase 4, 
concurrently ? 

Mr. Sureve. Not under the survival plan studies, because they are 
set up for a specific purpose. There will be other civil-defense actions. 

Mr. Batwan. The thing I am driving at here, unless these people 
have certain hypotheses which are proved out, or disproved, as they 
go along, they may wind up at the beginning of 1958 with a finding 
that shelter is the thing. 

Now, to get a shelter er for the city of Baltimore started may 
take you another year, and before that, it may be 1962 before you have 
any kind of program going. 

Mr. Sureve. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. The reason I asked, if you have any hypothesis as to 
what you think is going to be the direction of possible findings, then 
you can be doing certain things, rather than waiting until this thing 
is finished. 

Mr. Sureve. That is perfectly true. 

In phase 2 we will develop whether we are going to have to go into 
extensive shelter or not, because that is the rt pe where you do your 
research and analysis. 

Mr. Bauway. Is it conceivable that you can start your shelter, that 
you will have enough to start your shelter program at the end of 6 
months, from your own experience and knowledge of the area here?’ 

Mr. Sureve. Certainly, because by that time we will be nearly to 
the end of phase 2, where we have amassed a great amount of informa- 
tion and begun to analyze it. 
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Mr. Rrenitman. J would like this clarified. As I understand it, as 
you complete phases 1, 2, and 3, you are going to take advantage of 
every bit of knowledge and information that you have accumulated 
in each phase ? g 

Mr. Sureve. That is right. 

Mr. Rreniman. And endeavor to put it into practice? 

Mr. Sureve. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. The committee, of course, is very interested in the 
time element. It has been approximately 3 years since the explosion 
of the first Soviet hydrogen device. Some of us have very little con- 
fidence in the smiles of the Russian delegates. 

While we are not alarmists, we think we are being realists in pre- 
paring for a possible war, in spending $35 billion a year in preparing 
for it. If that is realism, preparing on that side of the fence for a 
possible war contingency, we feel maybe there should be some other 
preparation that should be going along at the same time. 

So if the studies are going to take years to complete before coming 
up with concrete recommendations to give the people the safety 
that we think they should have, some of us—and I am including 
myself in this—who have the responsibility charged by our officers 
of doing something about this problem, why, we may be remiss 
in our duties thr ough delay. 

Mr. Sureve. Mr. Chairman, may I put it this way: 

I was a member of the mayor ’s committee which started the Wash- 
ington survival plan study. I was convinced in Washington that we 
didn’t have enough time to start on 2. So, when I was relieved from 
that job and took this one over here, I insisted upon getting more time. 

Now, the end result of that is that I don’t think we are going to 
take the time. Now, the same thing is true as to what Mr. Balwan 
said. I don’t believe that anybody which is intimately connected with 
the survival-plan studies—which, in effect, have never been done 
anywhere before—is going to lay his neck on the line and say that 
we are going to get it done in 6 months. 

So- that, in making any estimates you have got to realize that you 
are working in an absolutely unknown field, and that you may come 
up with many obstacles. And so every time somebody s says, “How 
long?” you always put a couple of more months on it, to be sure that 
you are not sticking your neck out. 

Mr. Hourrterp. That is true. However, there are certain facts that 
have been established which are a matter of national knowledge, gen- 
eral knowledge, and which cannot be disputed. 

One fact is that the hydrogen bomb device of 1954, which was ex- 
ploded in the Marshall Islands, completely eliminated an island about 
a mile long and a mile wide, and left a hole in the ocean 165 feet deep 
in the center. So it is pretty well understood that the force exerted 
was in the neighborhood of more than several million tons of TNT— 
there have been various estimates, from 7 to 12. 

Mr. Sureve. Yes, sir. I saw those movies. 

Mr. Houirrenp. 1 ha ypened to be out there at the time. I flew 
back and forth over this hole in the ocean, in a helicopter. 

Now, it has also been testified before this committee by Dr. Libby, 
an atomic energy commissioner, that an area of 7,000 miles was con- 
taminated by lethal radioactivi ity downwind from this explosion. 
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Now, all we have to do is take those two established facts and apply 
them to an urban center, to know what the nature of the hazard is, 
within reasonable bounds. And with those facts stablished, and with 
the instrumentation of persistence of radioactivity within certain dis- 
tances from ground zero, you have got a pretty good base to go on, 
to start figuring on. 

Mr. Sureve. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. And then, we have also had testimony before our 
committee by responsible people who have failed to assure this com- 
mittee that we have any guaranty of warning, and that the likelihood 
would be between 2 and 3 hours, if the incoming bombers did not 
come through a gap inour present warning lines. 

We have also had testimony in regard to submarine missiles from 
quite a distance offshort, which would mean no warning, probably. 

So, with this basis of facts to go on, some of us are wondering why 
we are not acting rather than studying. 

Mr. Sureve. Well, I think—and this is purely my own personal 
opinion 

Mr. Ho.irreip. I understand. I am not criticizing you. 

Mr. Sureve (continuing). That you cannot take suitable action 
until you have all the facts. 

Mr. Horirretp. We may never have all the facts. 

Mr. Sureve. We may never have all the facts, that is true. 

Mr. Ropack. May I ask a brief question / 

Who is the fiscal officer on this budget ? 

Mr. Sureve. The State of Maryland. 

Mr. Ropack. Was the amount of $42,500 given for phase 1, or for 
the other phases also? 

Mr. Sureve. That was given to us to set up phase 1, which would 
determine the funds for the other phases. 

Mr. Rosacx. Do you understand that.a contract for phase 1 carries 
a contractual obligation to continue the other phases ? 

Mr. Sureve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. That is your understanding ? 

Mr. Sureve. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, what kind of authority do you understand you 
have to make a subcontract with Federal funds / 

Mr. Sureve. The approval of the committee and the approval of 
our State local authority. 

Mr. Roracx. In other-words,-the State is acting as an organiza- 
tion to contract with Federal funds to a private organization. Now, 
in the event that that contract is not performed, who is the liable 
party ? 

Mr. Sureve. I am not legally well up on to this thing. Actually, 
we haven’t gotten into negotiating contracts yet, and I am quite 
sure that those things will be brought up. There are certain safe- 
guards which are put through the manuals, which direct. the opera- 
tion of this survival plan project which will take care of those, 
probably. 

Mr. Ropack. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Houirre.p. Are there any further questions of Colonel Shreve / 

Mr. Garmatz? 
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Mr. Garmatz. Colonel Shreve, in your area survival plan project 
you include 4 or 5 counties along with the city. What sort of coop- 
eration are you getting from the adjoining counties? 

Mr. Sureve. Excellent. 

Mr. Hotirrmetp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barnard, will you tell us how long your presentation is? 

Mr, Barnarp. About 10 minutes. 

Mr. Houtrrep. We will just about - have time for that, and we will 
probably resume questioning after the noonday luncheon. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Barnarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have been requested by Col. Frank Milani, director of civil defense 
for Baltimore City, to give you a brief report on the movement phase 
of the preliminary evacuation or dispersal planning study conducted 
in this area. 

During the years of 1952 and 1953 extensive thought had been given 
to the complicated problem of the dispersal or the evacuation of the 
population of Baltimore City in the event of an enemy attack. A|- 
thought this matter had been discussed in detail at the staff meetings 
and also with the staff members representing the individual services 
involved, it was deemed impracticable to attempt a dispersal or evacu- 
ation of this city due to the lack of warning time. 

In January of 1954 FCDA-Advisory’Bulletin No. 158 was received. 
This bulletin stated that we might expect from 1 to 2 hours’ warning 
time of a probable attack on this area. In view of this information 
and the knowledge of the greatly increased yield of the atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, it was felt that evacuation or dispersal might be 
possible, and that further study should be made. 

Colonel Milani appointed a committee, of three members of his 
staff, to make a detailed study of the situation. This committee rec- 
ognized that the success or failure of any dispersal plan would depend 
entirely on having a complete knowledge of the following facts: 

1. Day and night location of the population. 

2. Analysis of the population as related to residential areas, indus- 
tries, schools, hospitals, et cetera. 

3. Movement capabilities—The highway capacities, bridge widths, 
terminal facilities, et. cetera. 

4. Transportation resources—The types and locations of available 
equipment, both private and public. 

5. Traffic control—The establishment of traffic control points, and 
the manpower requirements necessary to expedite and control traffic. 

Due to the complexity of the problems involved in such a survey, 
the committee requested assistance and advice from other city agencies, 
such as the department of traffic engineering, the planning commis- 
sion, and the off-street parking commission. As the study continued, 
and it was realized that the area to be considered would have to include 
the metropolitan area of Baltimore, State and county agencies were 
also asked to provide assistance to the committee. 

The committee began to assemble all the data available and to 
develop a study showing the specific daytime and nighttime location 
of the population within the city, the average workday population in 
the central business district, the average workday population in the 
industrial sections, the public and private school population, the 
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hosiptal and institutional populations and the population of resi- 
dential areas. That was both night and day studies. 

The next step was to study the street net within the city and the 
highway net in the metropolitan area. This survey revealed that 
there were only 19 arterial highways leading out of Baltimore City. 
These 19 highways consisting of 76 traffic lanes, would have to carry 
approximately 1,300,000 persons out of the Baltimore area to safety. 
Included in this figure is approximately 180,000 persons concen- 
trated in a 9-by-14-block area in the congested midtown section. 

If you will look at this map over here, those purple lines are the 19 
arterial highways leading out of the city. 

As you will notice, there are more than 19 strips on there, but they 
are not highways that lead directly into the city, they are picked up 
after they get out of the city. 

Mr. Garmatz. In this figure that you quote of 180,000 persons con- 
centrated in a 9-by-14-block area in a congested midtown section, 
can you elaborate on this 9-by-14-block area, just where that would be 
here in the city? Can you show it on the map? 

Mr. Barnarp. Roughly that would be bound on the south side by 
Pratt Street, on the east by Fallsway, on the north by Mount Royal 
Avenue, and on the west by Paca Street. That is just a rough ap- 
proximation. It is right in the center of the city here. It takes in 
the financial district, shopping district, practically your entire busi- 
ness area here. 

Traffic counts revealed that these 76 traffic lanes could accommodate 
approximately 94,000 vehicles per hour. With a capacity of four 
persons per vehicle, this would mean that 376,000 persons could be 
evacuated per hour and that the entire population of the Baltimore 
area could be evacuated in 314 hours, but this time factor, proved later 
to be far from an actual fact. 

Our next effort was confined to the study of transportation re- 
sources. In this study, the following data was compiled from various 
sources and field surveys. 

1. Passenger vehicle registration as related to population census 
tracts. 

2. The number of passenger vehicles parked during working hours 
around the ravious industrial plant areas. 

3. The average daily number of passenger vehicles stored in park- 
ing lots and garages in the downtown area. 

4. The average daily number of passenger vehicles parked on the 
street in the downtown area. 

5. The location and capacities of railroad cars and locomotives that 
could be used to evacuate people. 

6. The number of public transit vehicles available at various hours 
of the day. 

7. The number of commercial vehicles registered within the area. 

The results obtained from this study indicated that there was more 
than sufficient transportation available to evacuate the entire popula- 
tion of the city. 

With the mass of data collected, the big problem faced the com- 
mittee of relating the population location to the transportation avail- 
ability and both of these factors to the available escape routes. 

After carefully considering several methods of approach, it was de- 
cided to set up a series of population drainage areas within the city. 
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Since the postal zones within the study area blend with both the 
census tracts and the arterial highways, it was decided to use these 
zones as a basis for all movement planning. Tables were prepared of 
these zones showing the population density and passenger vehicles 
available in each drainage area and the escape routes assigned to each 
area and the number of escape lanes on each route. 

Using a time lane capacity of from 800 to 1,000 cars per lane per 
hour, it was determined that some sections of the area could be evacu- 
ated in as little as 2 hours, but it would require as much as 7 hours 
to accomplish a complete evacuation in the southeastern and northeast- 
ern sections of the area. This condition being due to an insufficient 
number of escape routes, for the population density and certain natural 
geographical features in those areas which limit the direction in which 
the population can be moved. 

Here, again, if you look at this map, in the southeastern section at 
Sparrows Point, that area has around 75,000 people concentrated in it, 
and it is surrounded on three sides by water, it has but one main high- 
way, and that highway does not lead out of the area but back into 
the city, and the people would have to be brought back in and then 
taken out an escape route. And the northeastern section, that is a very 
heavily concentrated area of population, it has only two very old roads, 
and again, they are arterial highways, but not of the latest design. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Very narrow ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir; very narrow. They have bottlenecks that 
reduce the lanes from maybe 4 to 2, and you have got to determine 
your moving capacity by your limited number of lanes, which would 
be 2, of course. 


In addition to that, if you will look on the charts on the back 

(The charts No. 1, 1-A and photostat entitled “Preliminary Data 
Work Day Evacuation,” and “Preliminary Data Night Evacuation,” 
are as follows :) 
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Cuart No. 1.—Day population within 5-mile blast area by highway subcommittee, 
Baltimore area dispersal plan 
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Mr. Garmatz. May I interrupt you. Your time limit is from 2 
hours to 7 hours in various sections of the city ? 

Mr. Barnarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Garmatz. And 7 hours in the southeastern and northeastern sec- 
tions of the area? 

Mr. Barnarp. If you will look at chart 1 it will show you the day- 
time population in the blast area. And this was set up by postal zone, 
which shows the total population by postal zone, and the total popu- 
lation in Baltimore City ~ postal zone, and the population in Balti- 
more County and Anne Arundel by postal zone. That was done in 
an effort to locate the pe on that zone basis. 

Now, chart 1—A will show you the same thing on a night condition, 
the population. 

Now, chart No. 2 will show you—which we will use here, and again 
later—the ayeee automobile distribution in the area by postal zone, 
by city, and by county. 

(C hart No. 2 is as follows: ) 


Cuart No. 2.—Day automobile distribution within 5-mile blast area by highway 
subcommittee, Baltimore area dispersal plan 
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Mr. Barnarp. Now, that is strictly passenger automobiles; it does 
not include trucks or public transit vehicles. Chart No. 2-A will 
show you the nighttime distribution for the same, 
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(Chart No. 2-A is as follows:) 


CHart No. 2-A.—Night automobile distribution within 5-mile blast area by 
highway subcommittee, Baltimore area disperal plan 


Night automobile distribution within 
5-mile blast area 
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Mr. Barnarp. Now, the large photostat—which I think is very in- 
eminem you at the top the number of lanes on each route, 
the total being 76. The next line will show the vehicle capacity per 
lane per route, per hour per route. 

And in coming down you will notice that U.S. 40, the Pulaski High- 
way, you will see the amount of people that that highway would have 
to take, which is from the southeastern section. And it would require 
7 hours to move those people out. But if you go over on the other side 
of U.S.40 I think you will find across here that it only takes 3 hours on 
the western side of the same route. That is due to our population 
density, the geographical features. 

We felt in approaching this problem that it was ridiculous to 
attempt to get overall figures simply by getting your entire popula- 
tion, your entire automobile registration, and ies a division and 
saying youcan doit. So we went into this on the basis of trying of find 
where the people were this time of day, where the automobile traffic 
was, and in which direction the people would haye to move. 

erefore, we came up with these varying answers. I think it 
back to the colonel’s remark that you can’t say you can do it in 2 hours 
or 3 hours, you can do it in some sections in Phideee: some in as little as 


1 hour, but overall, to pet all the people out would require 714 hours 


to accomplish the problem as of now. 
Mr. Hotirretp. In the computation of this—I think you have ap- 
proached it in a realistic way as far as you have gone, but I would like 
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to see a map here of the fallout which is computed on the possible 
burst of a 1- to 5-megaton weapon. 

Mr. Brewer, will you explain the nature of that fallout and what it is 
based upon ? 

Mr. Brewer. This shows the accumulated dose of radiation an ex- 
nosed person would receive at various points during the first 48 hours 
following the explosion of a 5-megaton weapon on Baltimore. [Based 
on weather conditions prevailing at a - time.] Sixty-four hun- 
dred roentgens at this point in the darkest shaded area, 1,600 in 
the next area, and then in this light shaded area 400, and in the 
lighter area still, 100 roentgens. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Would you tell what that means in terms of lethal 
radioactivity to the individual? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, generally speaking, about 400 to 500 roentgens 
is considered lethal to 50 percent of the people. This is the accumu- 
lated dosage that the person might 2. It is based on a roentgens- 
per-hour rate of measurement. And the dosage a person would get 
would depend upon the length of time exposed. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. In other words, if you got 100 roentgens for a time 
period of 4 or 5 hours you would have a lethal dose in 50 percent of 
the cases? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Now, can you give us in terms of distances how far 
it is from the top of that pattern to the bottom, approximately ? 

Mr. Brewer. We don’t have a scale on that. [ am told it is 175 
miles, 


Mr. Hotirtetp. Where is the city of Baltimore, the center section ? 
(The section was pointed out on the ep 


Mr. Houirtetp. Now, assuming a condition like that, what would 
that do to your figures on evacuation? Would it eliminate all those 
routes south of the zero point ? 

Mr. Barnarp. At the present time, Mr. Chairman, I would say 
“No;” it is my personal opinion that you cannot shift traffic once you 
have started moving. 

We have considered fallout, and it is the committee’s opinion that 
in such a condition you have got to have a combination of shelter and 
evacuation. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Then your answer is that in order to follow out this 
evacuation plan you would have to utilize all of these routes! 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrrreip. And those people who happen to be down wind in 
the fallout area, assuming that they did not have shelter, they would 
be necessary casualties to the evacuation plan ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Well, that would depend on how much shelter was 
necessary. I mean by that, if you evacuate by that, an automobile is 
shelter to some extent. 

_ Mr. Howtrretp. An automobile is mighty poor shelter. Anything 
is shelter, your hat is shelter, but not quite enough. 

Mr. Barnarp. I am not saying that that is the answer to it. 

Mr. Ho.trtecp. But for all intents and purposes a person in an 
automobile in a fallout area of that intensity with 100 roentgens an 
hour—an automobile is no shield to him as far as lethal effect is con- 
cerned. .So we might as well face up to the problem that any popula- 
tion that was evacuated in what would be a radioactive fallout froma 
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5-megaton weapon or even a 1-megaton weapon, would inevitably be 
casualties. 

Mr. Barnarp. Well, without a shelter program to go along with it. 

Mr. Hotrrrecp. Without a shelter program. Now, you have no 
warning service at this time which would guarantee you at the time 
the bell rings, the alarm is sounded, the alert is sounded—you have no 
warning service which could tell you the pattern of radioactive fallout 
in time to use it, do you? 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Mmant. I would like to answer that, if I may, Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right, Colonel Milani. 

Mr. Mizant. We have twice daily reports in our office from the 
Weather Bureau which give us the wind direction and velocities over 
40,000 feet. Now, we are prepared to make out immediately, a fallout 
pattern if and when the time comes to determine which would be un- 
safe areas. 

But I am afraid from a general evacuation standard, when your 
alert sounds and your people start going, you can’t stop them, but 
you can take action to divert them as much as possible by your ring 
of lateral roads out of those areas at the time. 

But we do have that information twice daily, now. 

Mr. Rrentman. Do you actually get the maps in your office ¢ 

Mr. Mitant. We are prepared to make out the map in 5 minutes 
when we get the information. It isa 12-hour forecast. 

Mr. Rreniman. Do you actually get the maps? 

Mr. Mizant. Yes,sir. Weare practicing on it all the time. 

Mr. Rrentman. In other words, if they follow that type of pro- 
cedure they certainly would use the 19 highways that you are speak- 
ing about. If you are realistic, that is what is going to happen in 
your movement of people in evacuation. 

Mr. Mizant. That is true,sir. And not only that, but we have gone 
back into past records, as far back as the Weather Bureau was able to 
give us, to try to establish a general pattern of weather at a given time. 

Mr. Rreniman. Then at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, if it was a gen- 
eral pattern, if the wind was from the north, you certainly wouldn’t 
be anticipating using the lanes of transportation to the north. You 
would probably be moving traffic the other way. 

Mr. Mrant. That is right. As a matter of fact, in this book we 
give a general picture of the probable wind in this area and the fallout 

vyicture. But once you start an evacuation by this route, you won’t 
be able to stop it until you get to diverting routes, and then your 
instructions at that time would be, of course, get them to the north and 
northwest rather than continue further out to the northeast. 

Mr. Rresiman. Of course, that would completely complicate the 
whole business. 

Mr. Mivant. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. We are going to have to adjourn for lunch, because 
we have a luncheon reservation at a certain time. But we are getting 
into a very interesting field, and we will take it up again as soon as 
we come back after lunch. 

The committee will stand adjourned. We will reconvene at 2 
o’clock in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2p. m. of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Houirrecp. The subcommittee will be in order. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF 0. G. BARNARD, CHIEF, TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE DIVISION, CIVIJ. DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


Mr. Hourrren). Mr. Barnard, we were having some testimony from 
you when we adjourned. We had reached the point where we had 
radioactive fallout closing some of the roads of egress from the city. 
Did you, or did you not take that into consideration when you made 
the computation as to the time required for evacuation ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes; we did take it into consideration. In consider- 
ing fallout you have to recognize that, if you have 2 hours’ warning 
time, you would be out a certain distance; at least you would be 2 hours 
away from this area. 

In addition, any fallout you would get from Pittsburgh or Phila- 
delphia would not reach the area until 2 hours later, giving you 
altogether 4 hours’ time in which to effect your evacuation plan before 
you had to consider fallout. 

In addition to that, the residual fallout you would receive from 
Pittsburgh or Philadelphia might not be strong enough so that an 
ordinary cellar, or house, would not be sufficient cover. That is what 
I was trying to get at before. 

Mr. Houirre.p. Of course, your residual fallout from a weapon 
exploded over the Baltimore target would not be in that category ; it 
would be—— 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir; except it seems to me it is in your blast area, 
and with the pattern of an umbrella effect, by the time you got the 
worst part of it you would get to whatever cover that was available 
by that time; that is all I can say to that. 

Mr. Houirieip. In other words, you would use all routes of egress 
from the city, and then depend upon the people manning some kind 
of shelter from radioactive fallout ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir; I think you haveto. It is a calculated risk, 
so to speak. 

Mr. Howtrrecp. Of course, if you were evacuating them to shelter 
a short distance rather than a long distance out in the open 

Mr. Barnarp. That is the reason I go back to my statement that 
a combination of evacuation and shelter is your best combination. I 
don’t say it is the best planned but, if you are going to have any evacu- 
ation, you are going to have to have a combination. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Of course, that leaves out considerable stockpiling 
of food and water and shelter materials, bedding, and that sort of 
thing, in evacuation: does it not? 

Mr. Barnarb. I am not sure I know what you mean. 

Mr. Hourrretp. I mean by that, if you evacute 600,000 or 700,000 
people out into the open countryside, and assuming—and this is a 
very large assumption—that they would not be vulnerable to radio- 
active fallout, you would still have the problem of shelter from the 
elements, and food and water. 
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Mr. Barnarp. That is just a little out of my line. After all, I am 
really interested in the movement phase; that is as far as my studies 
were concerned, or our studies on this committee. It seems to me that 
that would be a welfare problem. 

Mr. Ho.irre.p. That, of course, would be very closely related to it. 
In the middle of the winter you can’t evacuate 700,000 people into the 
open countryside and leave them without shelter or water. 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. So it is a part of your evacuation. If you have 
nearby shelter you can have these necessary things stored, such as food 
and bedding and water, you have got a different problem there. 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. It is taken care of that way. 

Mr. Barnarp. Part of the problem. 

Mr. Hourrretp. All right. Do you wish to proceed with your 
presentation ¢ 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes. 

The selection of the escape routes was made by using a composite 
map of Baltimore city and the five surrounding counties, Baltimore, 
Anne Arundel, Harford, Howard, and Carroll. All the main high- 
ways were first selected, the number of traffic lanes indicated and ex- 
tended as far as possible to a 20-mile limit. Feeder routes were selected 
so as to avoid cross traffic at escape route intersections. 

Following the map selection of these escape routes, each escape and 
feeder route was carefully given a field inspection. Pavement widths, 
narrow bridges, and existing culverts and any other conditions which 
would restrict or limit the movement of traffic were carefully noted. 

It was also determined, that while the total figures show that there 
is sufficient passenger automobile capacity to accommodate the entire 
ee with the dispersal area, however the number of automo- 

iles located in the central zones is far from sufficient to evacuate the 


people located in these areas. This is to be expected, because the lower 
economic groups live in the center of the study area, and under norma! 
conditions require less automobile t rtation than those groups 
living in the suburban areas. Generally speaking, the zones with 
insufficient passenger automobile transportation are located where 
mass transportation by rail, bus, and motortrucks is readily available. 


(Charts Nos. 3 and 3—A are as follows:) 
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Cuart No. 3.—Day passenger car capacity at 5 persons per car and population 
without automobile transportation by highway subcommittee, Baltimore area 
dispersal plan 
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CHART No. 3-A.—Night passenger car capacity at 5 persons per car and popula- 
tion without automobile transportation by highway subcommittee, Baltimore 
area dispersal plan 


Baltimore City 
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Mr. Barnarp. If you will look at charts 3 and 3-A you will note 
that we have again set up by postal zone for both day and night the 
passenger capacity in persons of these different zones. 

Your last two columns on the right show you the excess or the short- 
age in each zone. And I think this bears out the statement that there 
is a shortage in the central area, the downtown business area, and the 
fringe area right around the downtown business area. 

If you will look at the night chart you will see that while the con- 
dition exists the same in some of the same zones as it does during the 
day, it isn’t quite as bad. For example, in the daytime in zones 1 and 
2 the shortage is 72,179, while in the nighttime it is only 40,894. 

In order for an evacuation or dispersal to be successful, certain basic 
traffic rules must be considered when planning. These are: 

1. The establishment of a free-flow area in the downtown business 
and shopping area which would permit the drivers of vehicles to select 
any one of the several assigned evacuation or dispersal feeder routes in 
the area. 

2. From the perimeter of the free-flow area, all traffic on escape 
routes must move one way outbound. 

3. Traffic must not be permitted to cross escape routes. 

4. Inbound traffic must be reversed at the nearest cross street. 
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The responsibility for the enforcement of traftic control, the man- 
ning and selection of traffic control points, would necessarily be that of 
the police department. 

Although a considerable amount of information and statistics have 
been amassed and studied, there still remains a mass of details to be 
worked out, before a definite answer to the problem of evacuation or 
dispersal can be given. The data collected must continually be revised 
and related to future population trends, transportation studies, and 
new highway construction. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that as far as the movement phase 
of evacuation or dispersal is concerned, it is the opinion of the members 
of the Baltimore area highway dispersal committee that evacuation 
or dispersal is feasible provided the following conditions are met: 

1. Sufficient warning time is received. 

2. The population is properly informed as to the need for such a 
plan and are fully educated in evacuation or dispersal plans and 
procedures. 

. That all escape routes are properly designated. 
. Proper traffic control is established. 

5. Proper reception area facilities are designated. 

. All political subdivisions in the target area coordinate and co- 
operate in both the planning and operational phases. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank the personnel of the 
various city, county, and State agencies who have given a great deal 
of their time and effort in making this preliminary study possible. 


Gentlemen, I thank you very much. If there are any questions 
I will try and answer them for you. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Are there any questions from the members of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Garmatz. On the last page you say—on page 5, you say: 


In conclusion I would like to say that as far as the movement phase of evacua- 
tion or dispersal is concerned, it is the opinion of the members of the Baltimore 
Area Highway Dispersal Committee that evacuation or dispersal is feasible pro- 
vided the following conditions are met— 
and then you give the six conditions. But I don’t think any of these 
6 are up to date except 1, and that would be the proper désignation 
of the routes. Aren’t the others sort of pending—sufficient warning 
time, population properly informed, I don’t think you have done, 
escape routes properly designated is the only one which seems to be in 
line with your proposal. 

Mr. Barnarp. This is not a plan, it isa study. If we ever have any 
evacuation plans we hope the study will contribute in great measure 
to their success. Thisis not asolution. This is the result of the study 
we made in the movement phase. 

Mr. Horirre.p. When did you finish that phase ? 

Mr. Barnarp. It isn’t finished. In the limited time that we had, 
and the amount of time that the people from the State roads and the 
county roads and the police department, and so on, could spend with 
us, it will be probably up to the first of the year, February, I would 
say, when the survival plan committee is to go into effect, and this 
portion would become part of that study, and they could continue from 
there, 

Actually, it is a terriffic job. In your field service, when you go out 
to check each road, which is the only sensible way you can do it, you 
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will find that you have certain places where your bridge is narrowed 
down, which reduces the capacity of your highway, you will find that 
culverts reduce it as much as one lane, that sort of thing. 

Those roads all have to be studied very carefully and those things 
noted. That is the basis on which the removal must take place, at 
the narrowest place rather than the widest. That is what deter- 
mines your speed, determines the number of cars you can move per 
hour. And practically every highway all over the country has certain 
restrictions—that is, the old highways. 

Of course, on the new turnpikes, and that sort of thing, that has been 
eliminated. 

Mr, Hotirterp. You would say, then, that these six points are 
points that you feel are absolutely necessary for successful evacua- 

ion 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right, yes, sir—I say the successful move- 
ment phase of the evacuation, may I put it that way. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnarp. Traffic phase, in other words. 

Mr. Howirieip. Of course, the words “sufficient warning,” I sup- 
pose that phase means enough hours to move the people. 

Mr. Barnarp. I say, under present conditions, we showed you it 
would take 2 to 714, and as your conditions are changed and new 
roads are built, it might materially reduce the time, and where you 
have a 7-hour area now, the time would be less. I don’t know what 
that is today. If it happened today it would be anywheres up to 
7 hours. If it happened a year or 2 years from now, when the tunnel 
harbor crossing is completed and the new northeast highway is com- 
pleted, it may be reduced to 4 hours. So I don’t think that you can 
ever put down a time limit that will hold forever. 

Mr. Rrentman. You have to take into consideration, too, what 
warning time is going to be given, and 2 years from now it might 
be 30 minutes, while you are anticipating 2 to 3 hours now. 

Mr. Barnarp. If it is 30 minutes we don’t need anything, I think 
that is it. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. I think the testimony before our committee indi- 
cates that there is a likely possibility that we will have the inter- 
continental ballistic missile within 5 to 7 years. And, of course, that 
travels at the rate of about—is destined to travel at the rate of about— 
15,000 to 18,000 miles an hour, Boing several hundred miles into 
the stratosphere, which narrowed down to the time of launching 
5,000 miles from Baltimore, would be less than an hour. 

And, of course, this does not take into consideration either the 
launching of missiles from submarines 150 miles away, say. 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir. Well in that case, you wouldn’t have any 
warning, so you wouldn’t need anything, you would have it before 
you knew it. It would strike you and you wouldn’t know it. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Your second criteria there, of course you have not 
yet arrived at an actual plan of evacuation, and therefore, the people 
have not been told. 

Mr. Barnarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Horie. Congressman Garmatz indicated that all the escape 
routes are properly designated now. 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir, they are not, not as such, as escape routes. 
They are designated as civil defense highways, and until such time 
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as you have a plan that is about the best you can do. When you 
have a plan of movement, then you would have to designate your 
arterial highways as escape routes, your secondary roads as feeder 
routes leading to escape highways, they would all have to be desig- 
nated, which I don’t think anyone has done. 

Mr. Houirrenp. This traffic control, would you visualize that as being 
the work of the local police, the local traffic people? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir, realizing, of course, that their forces would 
have to be augmented. 

Mr. Horirireip. They would have to have auxiliary help? 

Mr. Barnarp. Considerably, yes. 

Mr. Batwan. On that point, there, are your lights so constructed 
that you can set them automatically for egress ? 

Mr. Barnarp. At the present time, no, sir. 

Mr. Bauwan. They are not? 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. How much would it cost to do that ? 

Mr. Barnarp, I don’t know. There hasn’t been any estimate made. 
It has been discussed. I think Seattle did the same thing, I think they 
put in a control system. It has been discussed here, but we have not 
arrived at any price. 

Mr. Batwan. Would you turn all the lights off ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Turn all the lights off. In the downtown area they 
can be turned off from one main source. There are individual lights 
out in the outer districts, at schools and so forth, that would have to be 
turned off manually. 

Mr. Hoxirtevp, You have no information on proper reception area 
facilities ? 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Are there further questions of Mr. Barnard? 

Mr. Liescoms. I would like to ask, when was your report finished ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Well, let’s put itthis way. It has never been finished. 
We have come to certain conclusions. That was about the first of the 
year, the first of February. 

Mr. Lapscoms. Actually, you came to the conclusion that evacuation 
was feasible if 

Mr. Barnarp. Provided certain conditions were met. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What happened covering these conditions? To 
whom did the report of your conclusions go in your civil defense 
organization ? 

Mr. Barnarp. They went, at that time, to the State, this committee 
at that time was working under the State. 

Mr. Liescoms. And has anything been done to implement these—— 

Mr. Barnarp. It will be done, I think, under the survival plan 
project. 

Mr. Liescoms. Under the survival plan project? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Why can’t these things be started right away without 
waiting for the survival plan? 

Mr. Barnarp. They could be, to some extent. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then it doesn’t take Federal leadership to get these 
things done. 

Mr. Barnarp. Not all of them, no. 
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Mr. Livscoms. So the civil defense organizations either within the 
State, city or county could be doing these things right now if, as you 
say, evacuation is possible? 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Liescoms. In arriving at your warning time figures when you 
started making your assumptions or conclusions, did you figure right 
from the start of the warning that you could evacuate so many people 
at a time, or did you build that up over a period ? 

Mr. Barnarp. What we did was to first find out where the popula- 
tion was, that is, the locations, and then we went out and checked the 
actual speeds of the various streets and the roads. And we reduced 
those speeds considerably. Actually, you will find that your traffic 
people run it as high as 1,800 vehicles per lane per hour. Well, in 
taking into consideration that you have certain impediments along 
your roads, we reduced that considerably, because we knew that when 
you came to a place in the road where you had 4 lanes which lead into 3, 
it was going to materially reduce your time all the way back. So 
what we did was first take a lane-time factor, then reduce it for a 
safety measure, and that is where we came up with 800 to 1,000 an 
hour, instead of 1,500 to 1,800 that most people are using. So we 
tried to play on the safe side all the way through. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In your calculations did you figure how many people 
would be out of town, evacuated, in 2 hours, 4 hours ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Not completely; no, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you have a chart or a graph? 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir. In other words, at that time—let’s remem- 
ber that this was being done by people who could only spend a few 
hours now and then on the job from the various State and city agencies. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Was this volunteer work ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir, volunteer, with the exception of 2 or 3 of 
us who are on the civil defense staff. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And so you just figured on across-the-line evacua- 
tion system and didn’t figure it on a graph of any sort? 

Mr. Barnarp. Well, I would qualify that by saying across-the-line 
as far as speed, but not across-the-line as far as each road was con- 
cerned. Each road was taken individually, but we did not take the 
speed of movement as to how many people would be here in 1 hour and 
how many here in the next hour. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But you did come down to the conclusion that evac- 
uation was a possibility ? 

Mr. Barnarp. I think so, with sufficient warning time. 

Mr. Batwan. Would you have a conclusion on evacuation given 
the assumption that there would be only 2 hours’ warning? 

Mr. Barnarp. Well, it seems to me that inasmuch as you do not have 
an adequate shelter program in any city today within the city, that 
if you could move tlie people out of the A zone and the B zone a little 
bit father, you would have accomplished something. 

As I said before, it is not a question of evacuation being the answer 
to the whole problem. But certainly, you would be better off if you 
could clear the A zone and possibly the B zone and move those people 
out. Then you would be able to say, Well, we don’t have enough time 
to get the whole city out, if you have got time to get part out you 
have saved that many. 
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Mr. Batwan. What do you figure to be your dead time before you 
begin movement, from the time of warning until you begin moving 
people—is there any dead time there? 

Mr. Barnarp. Our guess—it is strictly a guess, because I don’t 
think anyone can prove it—would be in most. cases 15 to 20 minutes 
before your large movement started. Your cars on the street would 
move almost immediately. 

Mr. Batwan. Is that an inside figure or an ouside figure ? 

Mr. Barnarp. What do you mean? 

Mr. Batwan. Is that the earliest at which you could get a large 
mass of people moving ? 

Mr. Barnarp. That would be the average, because you have got 
certain people i in close proximity to their cars ‘that could move within 
5 minutes. You have got people that may have to walk 3 bloeks to a 
parking lot that couldn’t move within 20 minutes. 

Mr. Batwan. In many cases they have got these charts plotted to 
show the progress made in the first hour as very slight; you have got 
to get people moving and into their cars, and then you have a gr ad- 
ually increasing rate of evacuation, and finally it begins to taper off. 

And so, your : critical hours are the first two, when. you are just be- 
ginning to gain momentum. 

Mr. Barnarp. Almost any day you can evacuate the center of the 
city in an hour or an hour and a half, after business. 

Mr. Batwan. The people know that the hour for quitting has come. 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes. 

But you have the same condition, that your speed movement is slow- 
ing down, and it increases as you get to the outer areas. 

Mr. Batwan. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Rorack. Mr. Barnard, is is the burden of your testimony that 
evacuation is not an alternative ? 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. That it is just a part of an integrated survival plan? 

Mr. Barnarp. Part of an overall plan; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. So that when you evaluate evacuation and say that you 
would have to have a given warning time, you know in fact, or you 
understand that you are never going to get any assurance of specific 
warning time? 

Mr. Pratt ARD. Well, if you mean that we would be guaranteed 
specifically 2 hours and 10 minutes, no, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you conceive that s iibody Is ever going to give 
you a guaranty of 2 hours and 10 minutes? 

Mr. Barnarp. No, sir. And I can conceive that we may not get any, 
and it is possible that we may not be attacked. 

Mr. Rosack. Therefore, when you say that evacuation makes sense 
when you have a specific warning time, you are saying in effect that 
you are not going to have evacuation as a specific major program, 
an alternative. Do you understand my question ? 

Mr. Barnarp. I am afraid not. 

Mr. Ropack. Let me restate it. 

You say, do you not, that you cannot have evacuation as a feasible 


program unless you have adequate warning time, or a specific warning 
time ? 


Mr. Barnarp. Adequate. 


72796—56— pt. 5-6 
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Mr. Rosack. Now, could you conceive that you will ever get ade- 
quate warning time? 

Mr. Barnarp. I think it is possible. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you want to make a remark, Colonel ¢ 

Mr. Mian. May I comment on that, because I think it comes under 
the heading of policy. 

Given the assurance that if there is a warning to be given, that we 
will get from the Air Force the estimated time required for the planes 
or devices that may have been spotted, and the =e at which they are 
traveling, and the estimated time they they would reach here, then that 
would be when you make your decision as to whether you evacuate 
or not. 

Mr. Ronack. That wasn’t my question. 

Mr. Mitani. No. But Iam coming to that, if I may. 

We must have—we must ask, in considering an evacuation plan, do 
we have time in which to evacuate. So that when we get that. advance 
warning and they say, “Planes have been sighted over northern Can- 
ada, am they are traveling at the rate of 800 miles an hour, and appar- 
ently are traveling to hit the eastern coast,” then we know at that time 
that we have possibly 2 or more hours of advance warning. Then we 
make the decision, and we must have a plan to evacuate to implement 
at the time. 

If they say, however, that the devices or airplanes or groups of 
planes that have been sighted are 50 miles off the seaboard from Ocean 
City, the eastern seaboard of Maryland, then we would know we do not 
evacuate. Then we would give the instructions to the people, we 
would say duck and cover, we would never evoke an evacuation plan. 

But to answer your question specifically, we must have an evacu- 
ation plan, but it must be predicated on advance warning time, a cer- 
tain period of it, whether it is an hour, or what it is. 

Now, these evacuation plans have been worked out from the center 
of the city outward. If we have an hour or less, we can at least say, 
“Try to get as far away from the center of the city as possible.” It is 
possible to do that. 

Do I make myself clear, or have I answered your question at all? 

Mr, Rogsack. I think you have. I don’t know if I have made myself 
clear. But I just wanted, for the purpose of clarifying the record, 
to bring this out. The discussion heretofore has been, and the FCDA 
sponsorship has conceived, that evacuation was an alternative to, let us 
say, a shelter program. But the sense of the testimony is that you 
— must plan for evacuation insofar as you get warning time 

or it. 

Mr. Minant. As I said earlier, sir, evacuation is only one phase of 
civil-defense planning. We must be prepared for other alternatives. 

Mr. Rosack. The last question I have is: Have you made any recom- 
mendations based upon your survival study to the State highway 
department, from the standpoint of removing bottlenecks ? ' 

{r. Minan1. The State highway department has engaged with us in 
these determinations. They have a record of all the bottlenecks that 
we recommend or would suggest be corrected. And I can’t say defi- 
nitely, but I can assure you that the deputy highway commissioner 
will include them in his report or his request for funds for improve- 
ments or roads under the Fallon committee bill. 
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We have a detailed list of all such things that can be corrected, with 
little or no money. For instance, you have in certain roads that are 
indicated there, a condition where a 2-lane highway suddenly comes 
to a culvert, that makes it only a 114 lane, and by widening that, you 
could continue that as a 2-lane highway. That is a small modifica- 
tion. It might be done tomorrow or the day after. But where it 
comes to such roads that bottle from 4 lanes into 2 lanes, that requires 
major construction. 

Those are the things that they will take into consideration in the 
development of the road network in Maryland under the Federal 
highway system. But we have made the study of the roads not only 
limited to Baltimore City but going out to the very end of the road. 
You will see some of these roads going right up to the Pennsylvania 
line. 

And I might say also, it was a little beyond the purview of Balti- 
more City, so we had to call in assistance from the State and from 
the counties involved, and they cooperated magnificently in that job. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Thank you, Colonel. 

If there are no further questions, we will excuse you, Mr. Barnard. 
Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Mizant. Mr. Holifield, just before lunch the question of fallout 
came up. I have a map showing you the projected fallout that would 
occur in today’s weather, as gotten from the weather report at 3 
o'clock this morning. 

Mr. Horrrrevp. All right; you may proceed to explain the map. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. WILLIAMS, JR., ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT FOR ENGINEERING, CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Witz1aMs. We get this twice a day by teletype, and it comes 
coded, and it comes from 40 different stations, weather stations. 

This is Baltimore City here, this red line is the 3-hour stem fallout, 
and the black is the 3-hour mushroom fallout. The tangent between 
the circles will give you the total area of potential fallout, all the way 
around here [indicating]. 

This goes out to about 150 miles in a 38-hour period. We also 
plotted it for Washington—that will be the exact pattern for this, 
because this is the Baltimore-Washington area, and it comes from 
Silver Hill. These will probably be identical. 

We can also plot Pittsburgh, Norfolk, New York, and Philadelphia 
on this map. So, for any bombs dropped in that area, we can plot 
the fallout and see whether it is going to hit us or not. 

This particular one, if it was dropped at Pittsburgh it doesn’t look 
as though it would hit us in a 3-hour period. Now, for 12 hours, I 
would have plotted that, but the door was locked and I couldn’t get 
back in, 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Ropack. Does that assume the size of the burst? 

Mr. Witu1ams. This doesn’t take into consideration the size of the 
bomb; this is merely the wind, it is 5,000, 10,000, forty, sixty, and 
eighty thousand. Unless the bomb is dropped at Baltimore, so far as 
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I know, the size of the bomb is not figured; all we get is the actual 
wind velocity and direction. 

Mr. Mian. It would be, however, a ground burst. 

Mr. Wi1AMs. For a ground burst. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. The size of the bomb, however, would be very help- 
ful to you if it could be computed at the time it was exploded, or 
soon thereafter, because then you could compute the density of the 
fallout within certain bombs? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is right. 

This would be the area that we could cover. Of course, the size of 
the bomb would govern the intensity of radiation over this same area. 
If we put a smaller bomb over here, it would probably be very light, 
but according to our documentation it would travel that far. 

Mr. Mirani. If I might inject another remark, the size of the bomb 
will have a great deal to do with the type of radiation and dosage 
that you would get, but since we are getting these twice daily, and 
because of the fact that the size of the Coes which would actually be 
dropped would not be determined until several hours after an attack, 
this would give us sufficient data, regardless of the size, as to the areas 
to stay away from or to divert people from after a certain amount 
of time. 

Mr. Horrrmeip. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness will be Mr. J.T. Wilner, or Mr. David R. Sample. 

Mr. Sample, are you here today to represent Mr. Wilner, or yourself ? 

Mr. Sampte. I am here to represent myself. Mr. Wilner is here. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You are the one that is going to give us a presenta- 
tion on Warning and Conelrad ? 

Mr. Sampte. Warning, Conelrad, and Communications, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID R. SAMPLE, CHIEF, COMMUNICATIONS AND 
ATTACK WARNING DIVISION, CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Hourrievp. All right; you may proceed. 

Mr. Samete. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

I have been requested by Colonel Milani to give a description of 
the Baltimore City Civil Defense Attack Warning, Conelrad, and 
Communications Systems. 

Knowing full well the value of the committee’s time and the many 
subjects of importance to be covered, I shall endeavor to cover these 
subjects in brief, first, taking up the outdoor warning system. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in the Korean area, together with 
increased aircraft range and the unwelcome but known threat of the 
possible use of atomic weapons, engineering and installation of warn- 
ing devices was pushed forward with all possible speed. All agencies, 
both governmental and industrial, cooperated in this project. The 
accelerated pace resulted in the present outdoor warning system, 120 
outdoor warning devices—you can see the approximate size and the 
location of those signals on the map over there. 

The outer circles represent the larger sirens; the medium-sized, the 
smaller sirens, et cetera. 
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The accelerated pace resulted in the present outdoor warning sys- 
tem—120 outdoor warning devices, varying in power and so located as 
to provide efficient coverage of the 72 square miles comprising the land 
area of the city. 

An analysis of the 120 units shows 18 steam sirens, 15 10-horsepower 
electric sirens, 21 714-horsepower electric sirens, 59 5-horsepower elec- 
tric sirens, and 7 air horns. In addition, the Muzak system, a com- 
mercial distribution system of wired music covering some 200 business 
and industrial establishments, will sound the public action signals in 
these establishments, thus supplementing the outdoor warning system. 

The mechanics of activation of the system are as follows: 

The Commanding Officer, 85th Air Division (Defense) with head- 
quarters located at Andrews Field, Md., near Washington, D. C., de- 
termines the condition of alert for this area. Upon such determina- 
tion, the information is conveyed to the FCDA representative sta- 
tioned at that headquarters. This information is then transmitted by 
that representative to the various keypoint warning centers through- 
out the alerting area covered by the 85th Division. The keypoint cen- 
ter for the Baltimore area is located at State Police Headquarters, 
Pikesville, Md. This center is manned 24 hours a day, 365 days per 
year. 

Upon receipt of the condition of alert at this keypomt warning 
center, the person charged with the dissemination of this information 
will dial such information upon the bell and light transmitter located 
at that headquarters. It might be well at this time to define the 
various conditions of alert. 

First, the condition yellow—a nonpublic signal to be disseminated 
via the bell and lights warning system. This system covers civil de- 
fense, governmental, industrial and other installations as may be 
considered by the Director of Civil Defense to be justified in receiving 
the earliest possible information in regard to the possibility of an 
enemy attack. 

Second, the two public action signals—the alert signal, a public sig- 
nal, a 5-minute steady blast of the outdoor warning system. This alert 
signal is not an evacuation signal but, as indicated by its name, an 
alerting signal, meaning that enemy attack is probable; its purpose 
is to direct the hearer to tune in and listen to the nearest radio for 
civil-defense instructions. 

Such instructions may well be evacuation instructions or may be to 
get ready to take cover instructions. The other public action signal, 
the take cover signal, means just that: Enemy attack is imminent— 
seek cover in any available shelter immediately and remain under 
cover until notified otherwise. The attack signal consists of a 3-minute 
warbling sound on sirens and air horns. 

In the Baltimore area, dialing of the yellow upon the bell and lights 
system will cause the condition yellow to be indicated in over 200 
locations within the area, including those of key civil-defense person- 
nel, the mayor’s office, police, fire, health, and other municipal depart- 
ments and bureaus. 

Upon receipt of notice of condition yellow, the Civil Defense Direc- 
tor of Baltimore City, in cooperation and conjunction with the Civil 
Defense Director of the State of Maryland and the proper authorities 
of the various surrounding political subdivisions, will decide whether 
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and when the alert signal is to be sounded over the outdoor warning 
system and the Muzak system. 

This decision is conveyed to the keypoint warning center at Pikes- 
ville and the necessary action taken to cause the anne of the alert 
signal over the warning system. A representative of the Maryland 
State Police is present and available to explain the technical details 
of this operation. 

Operation alert 1955 was the last full-scale test of the system. Ar- 
rangements were made to procure audibility reports from every sec- 
tion of the city. Some 2,081 reports were received. Of these, 2,059 re- 
ported as hearing the sirens loudly, 27 faintly, and 1 not at all. 

There is a display of the 2,087 reports shown on the map, the yel- 
low pins indicating the favorable reception, the red pins indicating 
faint reception. 

Hours might be spent in discussing this system—the routine pre- 
ventive maintenance measures taken to insure its unfailing operation 
in event of need. However, in the above, I have endeavored to only 
outline the system, its scope and function. 

Taking up the next phase of this discussion, and related to the out- 
door warning system in purpose, comes the Conelrad system. Conel- 
rad is a term meaning control of electromagnetic radiation. 

In event of an enemy air attack, it is essential that measures be 
taken to prevent the use of radio stations by the enemy for naviga- 
tional purposes. It is also necessary that these stations be used to 
supply civil-defense information to the general public, before, dur- 
ing and after a raid. 

he problem, simply stated, was to develop a plan whereby broad- 
casting stations might operate during an alert without supplying navi- 
gational aid to the enemy. Conelrad is the name given this plan. 

In brief, and without going into technical details, each broadcast- 
ing station remaining in operation will be a member of the Conelrad 

lan. Certain stations will be designated as key stations. All in- 
ormation eating. nie a group of stations in one locality will be dis- 
seminated through this key station. This station will also serve as 
the alerting and sequencing station for the group or cluster. All 
participating stations will shift from their assigned frequencies to 
1 . 2 nationwide Conelrad frequencies, namely, 640 or 1240 kilo- 
cycles. 

All such local stations will carry the same program material fed to 
them through the key stations—stations will not transmit simultane- 
ously, but each station will broadcast a portion of the program mate- 
rial, the stations transmitting in a nonsequential order. "This rapid 
change in transmitter power and transmitter location, while not too 
satisfactory from the standpoint of dissemination of information to 
the public, may serve to render ineffective possible enemy automatic 
direction-finding equipment. 

I have a chart showing the locations of the stations and their 
studios, in relation to the main control center, that is, the civil-defense 
main control center of the city of Baltimore, the main control center 
being designated by the gold flag, the studios of the various stations 
of the Conelrad system being designated by the orange flags, and the 
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transmitter locations of the same stations designated by the green 
flags. 

This system in the Baltimore area consists of 6 stations: WBAL 
as key station, WITH, WF BR, WCAQ, WCBM, WBMD as satellite 
stations. For operation purposes, these stations are divided into two 
groups: WBAL, WITH, and WF BR will operate on a frequency of 
1240 kilocycles, while WCBM, WCAO, and WBMD will operate on u 
frequency of 640 kilocycles. 

The location of the studios and transmitters of the six stations in 
the system are shown on the map. It will be noticed that all studios 
and certain of the transmitters are located within the city and within 
a hypothetically vulnerable area. 

The key station procedure under alert conditions is as follows: 
WBAL receives the Conelrad alert and, following certain technical 
procedure, broadcasts the standard Conelrad radio alert message. 
his will automatically alert all stations in the clusters and will also 
alert other interests having Conelrad alarm receivers. Stations will 
then follow prescribed Conelrad procedure. 

Of primary interest is the channelization of local information after 
this system is placed into operation. It might be well to trace these 
channels. Information originating at civil defense main control 
center will be transmitted via conventional telephone circuits to the 
studios of WBAL, where Conelrad sequencing equipment is located. 
From there the information will be transmitted to the studios of 
WFBR, WCBM, and WCAO, from the studios of these stations to 
their respective transmitters, and thence over the air to the general 
public. It will also be transmitted from the WBAL studio to the 
transmitter locations of WBAL, WITH, and WBMD. 

From a preattack standpoint, this system of channelization is sat- 
isfactory. From an operational standpoint and based upon a report 
made by this office, dated December 2, 1954, with reference to the last 
nationwide Conelrad test, held November 17, 1954, the results from 
a listener point of view are somewhat less than satisfactory. I quote, 
in brief : 

From an operating procedure, the test was a success; however, from the 
listener’s viewpoint Conelrad as a medium for dispensing information or instruc- 
tions is not satisfactory for the following reason: When the signal was switched 
from one transmitter to the other, there was a distinct change in the volume, an 
increase or decrease, dependent upon relative location or signal strength of the 
transmitter. When the volume decreased, the signal was unintelligible in most 
cases. 

It might be mentioned also that, due to the proximity of Washing- 
ton, interference might be expected from Washington stations oper- 
ating on the Conelrad frequencies. 

Mr. Batwan. May L interrupt for a minute? 

I would like to suggest that the subcommittee get the text of the 
report that the city of Baltimore made on December 2, 1954. Is that 
possible ? 

Mr. Mriant. That will be furnished. 

Mr. Sampte. I have a copy of the report here, and copies will be 
furnished for the record. 
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(The report of December 2, 1954, referred to, is as follows:) 


Crvi DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, 
BatTiIMoreE, Mp., December 2, 1954. 


Memorandum to: Col. Frank Milani, director, Baltimore Civil Defense Organiza- 
tion. 


From: Public information officer. 

On Wednesday, November 17, 1954, between the hours of 1: 30 and 4:30 a. m., 
Baltimore’s 6 radio stations participated in a nationwide Conelrad test. 

Through the studios of WBAL, 2610 North Charles Street, taped interviews 
and recorded music were relayed to the transmitters of WBAL, WBMD, WCAO, 
WCBM, WFBR, and WITH, which then broadcast the signal, operating in 2 
clusters, each under the sequential mode. 

In order to test the operating procedure, the public information officer and 
the engineering assistant manned Conelrad facilities at the main control center, 
Cold Spring Lane and Arlington Avenue, during the test. 

At unannounced intervals, the program was interrupted to read civil-defense 
recruiting bulletins. This was carried out by first contacting the engineer in 


WBAL/’s control room in order that the volume of the existing program could be 
reduced. 


From an operating procedure the test was a success. However, from the 
listener’s viewpoint Conelrad as a medium for dispensing information or instruc- 
tions is not satisfactory for the following reason: When the signal was switched 
from one transmitter to another, there was a distinct change in the volume, an 
increase or decrease dependent upon the relative location or signal strength of 


the transmitter. When the volume decreased, the signal was unintelligible in 
most instances. 


Interference of other stations not participating in the test was extremely 
noticeable when the weaker signals were being received. 


Metyvin L. MALLOoNeE. 
Mr. Houtrrerp. Proceed. 


Mr. Sampue. Looking at the situation from a postattack standpoint, 
it can be readily seen that from the geographical locations of the 
studios and transmitters, if Baltimore were hit, the loss of control 
facilities and resultant loss of the Conelrad system in the area might 
be anticipated. 

You can readily see the close proximity on the chart of the studios 
themselves; they are all grouped; they are grouped together ; they are 
in the downtown area; and any strike of any size might knock those 
studios out. 

Mr. Batwan. Who determines the planning on this point? In 
other words, is it the FCDA, or you pocpee, that determine any 
changes in the system that has been set up ? 

Mr. Samp.e. The system, of course, has been set up by the Air 
Force in conjunction with FCDA, and it would be their determination 
as to any changes that might be made. 

Mr. Batwan. You have no control over that? 

Mr. Sampte. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. You reported to FCDA and to FCC and to the Air 
Force your objection to the way this is operating ? 

Mr. Sampte. I believe that the Conelrad committee of the Balti- 
more broadcasting stations has, to a certain extent taken this matter 
up. I believe they have aad certain changes to be made. 

Mr. Batwan. If the broadcasting stations themselves have recorded 
such objections, I wonder if it might not be possible to request that 
information, Mr. Chairman. I understand that one of our witnesses, 
support witnesses to Mr. Sample, is Mr. Wilner, who is from WBAL. 
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Mr. Sampte. That is correct. Mr. Wilner is here, and will be 
pleased to talk upon that. 

Mr. Houirietp. We will have him testify after you finish your 
testimony. 

Mr. Sampte. Thank you. 

May I proceed ? 

Mr. Houtr1exp. Proceed. 

Mr. Sampte. Not wishing to criticize without offering a suggested 
remedy, it is felt that control facilities should be located at the trans- 
mitter of WBAL, well beyond the vulnerable area. 

Mr. Williams, will you point that transmitter out on the map? 

That transmitter, as you can see, is located well beyond a hypotheti- 

cal vulnerable area. 

Mr. Batwan. How far is that ? 

Mr. Sampte. Nine miles out of the city. 

Mr. Batwawn. Is that within the so-called B ring; would you say ? 

Mr. Mirani. No; not of the type of 5-megaton weapon that we are 
planning on. It is well outside of the B and C rings. It is actually 
outside of the D ring. 

Mr. Banwan. At the D ring, what velocity winds or pressures do 
you expect? Is that known? 

Mr. Mimant. Yes, sir; but I don’t recall them now. I would have 
to look up the effects of atomic weapons to give you that. I think 
that the pressures would be so slight that it would have no effect on 
the transmitting power. 

Is that correct, Mr. Wilner, at that distance ? 

Mr. Batwan. I am thinking in terms of the ability of the tower to 
withstand any shock waves. 

Mr. Minant. At that distance, I do not believe it would have any 
appreciable effect on its operational capacity. 

Mr. Sampe. Mr. Wilner will be able to give you the wind velocity 
that his towers are able to withstand, I am quite sure of that. 

Not wishing to criticize without offering a suggested remedy, it is 
felt that control facilities should be located at the transmitter of 
WBAL, well beyond the vulnerable area. Circuits then should be 
routed not to the studios of other stations, but to the transmitter loca- 
tions of these stations. Provision should be made for the director of 
Baltimore civil defense to go on the air from any point that he might 
be at the time of the alert, rather than having to broadcast only 
from the main control center as is now the case. 

For your convenience, I have included a channelization of Baltimore 
City civil defense information via Conelrad, both the present and 
suggested channelization. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
CHANWELIZATION OF BALTIMORE CITY CIVIL DEFENSE INFORMATION VIA CONELRAD 


BALTIMORE CIVIL DEFENSE 
MAIN CONTROL CENTER 


Mr. Batwan. May I ask you how far away from the center of town 
the civilian-control center is located ? 

Mr. Mmant. It is located 4% miles from this point. It is construct- 
ed underground, with adequate protection from a little better than a 
5-megaton effect. It would not be safe at ground zero, I can assure 
you, but within a mile or so it would survive. 

Mr. Batwan. Is that the significance that might be placed upon the 
last sentence on page 7, in which you expressed the desire that the 
director might go on the air from any point? 

Mr. Mixant. Yes, sir; because it is conceivable, sir, that at the time 
of the alert I might be at other places than that, and it would take me 
some time to reach that control center, in order to go on the air with 
instructions, or to coordinate my efforts with the State and other sur- 
rounding counties. 

Mr. Batwa. Is it your plan now that if you have to work on a 
5-megaton bomb in an exercise, that» you would go ahead and work 
from the present location of the civil defense ? 
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Mr. Minant. Yes; we feel it is safe enough. We are covered with 
24 inches of reinforced concrete. 

I think you will realize that that will withstand a considerable 
amount of pressure, unless it is a direct hit; nothing is safe from that. 

Mr. Batwan. How much overpressure do you have designed for 
that place? 

Mr. Mitant. What would you consider the overpressure, Schuyler ? 

Mr. Biacksurn. I have covered that in my comments, Mr. Balwan. 
But we have this reinforced concrete slab, and we are further pro- 
tected by a two-story building, and we are confident that that would be 
safe, with a sufficient factor of safety for beyond the A ring of a 10- 
megaton bomb. Now, we are told by the original pamphlets on the 
effects of atomic weapons that we can expect 500 pounds per square 
foot at the A ring. 

This will withstand well within that. We are safe for a 10-megaton 
bomb within a half a mile of the assumed aiming point. We feel that 
it will take an overpressure of well toward a thousand pounds per 
square foot. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. What is that in terms of per square inch ¢ 

Mr. Biacksurn. Let’s divide that by 144. 

Mr. Mitant. Seven or eight per square inch. 

Mr. Buacksurn. Something like that. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Seven or eight pounds per square inch ? 

Mr. Buacxsurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, our testimony shows that they should 
require a minimum of 15 pounds in the B ring, I think. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. I believe that is right. 

I believe you are figuring light on your p. s. i. 

Mr. Buacxsurn. We take that from the Blast Effects of Atomic 
Weapons published in 1950 by the National Security Resources Board. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Of course, that is obsolete now. 

Mr. Minant. We don’t have any more modern concepts. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Do you have any of the data from the Nevada tests 
on the structures out there and the p. s. i. scales? 

Mr. Minant. We have not received a full report on that, sir, no, 
sir. We have some smatterings of information that we have gathered 
from various and sundry publications. But as an official document 
upgrading the 1950 effects of atomic weapons, we have not as yet 
received any. 

Mr. Batwan. You have bomb assumptions that you are working 
on in planning your control center ¢ 

Mr. Minant. That is what we had in 1951, and we thought that 
we were way overestimating the required safety point. Now, we find 
that we have been underestimating. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Is this an above-ground structure? 

Mr. Mizant. No, our control center is a below-ground structure. 

Mr. Houirietp. How far? 

Mr. Mimant. It is below the surface, but covered by 24 inches of 
reinforced concrete, and a substantial building on top of that. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. I see. 

I would suggest that you secure the later tables on pressure. 

Mr. Mirani. I have made a note of that, sir, since you said they 
were available. 

Mr. Houirtecp., Proceed. 
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Mr. Sapte. I realize that these suggestions may pose certain tech- 
nical problems. However, such problems are not incapable of efficient 
and economical solution. In connection with the technical operations 
of the local Conelrad system, I have here today, Mr. J. T. Wilner, 
director of engmeering, WBAL, key Conelrad station for the area. 
Mr. Wilner will endeavor to answer any technical questions you may 
wish to ask. 

Speaking now of the Baltimore City Civil Defense Communica- 
tions System—Colonel Milani has described the tactical organization 
of the city and has explained the function of the main control center 
and the seven district contro} centers. 

Communications facilities in depth have been installed in all con- 
trol centers. Each center has emergency power units insuring opera- 
tion if commercial power failure occurs. Telephone facilities have 
been considered the backbone of the system. The local telephone com- 

yany Was most cooperative in the installation of this system. Line 
fonils and line eapacity studies were made—as a result, some 120 tele- 
phones have been installed at these centers, the number in each center 
varying with the anticipated demand for service. Where considered 
essential, private battery-operated lines have been installed direct to 
such idephone exchanges as have been designated restoration centers. 
Regular and routine tests are conducted by the telephone company 
to insure service over all civil-defense circuits in event of need. 

In addition to the land-line service, three base radio stations have 
been installed in each control center. Two of these base stations 
provide two channels of communications between the district control 
center and the main control center, or between the district control 
center and any of the other district control centers in the city. 

The third base station is used in connection with hand-portable 
radio transmitter receivers for the purpose of district to areas within 
the district communications. Some 145 hand-portable radio trans- 
mitter receivers have been allocated to the districts—the number 
carrymg within the district according to the anticipated needs of 
that district. 

As you may readily see, this system provides a very closely woven 
web of radio-communications facilities. 

You will see a map of the radio-communications system of the city 
of Baltimore, the orange lines indicating the two channels of com- 
munication between the districts and the main control center, the 
green lines mdicating district-to-area communications. Those lines 
radiate into every area within the district. The blue lines indicate 
communications channels to various personnel and vehicles, assembly 
areas within the individual district. You will see from the main 
control center an additional channel going to the State control center 
located at Pikesville, Md. 

You will also see from the southwestern district control center a 
similar channel radiating out to Pikesville, Md. In addition, for 
amateur coordination and liaison purposes, you will see another line 
radiating from the main control center providing channels on the 
RACES frequencies. 

It is to be remarked that the base stations operating in connection 
with the area hand-portable transmitter receivers are capable of opera- 
tion from 117-volt power as supplied by the commercial or auxiliary 
source, or may be operated from a 6-volt storage battery source. 
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Since the hand-portable transmitter receivers are battery operated, 
this provides a communications net that may go into operation at any 
location, requiring only a car with a 6-volt battery for base-station 
operation. vi 

Mr. Bauwan. Does the eivil-defense director have a frequency 
channel assigned for command purposes ¢ 

Mr. Sampie. One channel assigned for command purposes and 1 
channel assigned for intelligence purposes, those being the 2 channels 
radiating from the main control center to the district control center, 
as indicated by the orange on the map. 

Mr. Batwan. Are those channels assigned to the civil-defense direc- 
tor, part of the police, fire, and other services? 

Mr. Sampre. They are not; they are civil-defense channels. 

Mr. Batwan. You have no restrictions on those? 

Mr. Sampte. Restrictions as to what? 

Mr. Batwan. Are they within the amateur band ¢ 

Mr. Sampte. They are not in the amateur band. They are licensed 
under the FCC public safety service special emergency division. 

Mr. Batwan. That answers my question. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Are they only to be used in case of emergency, or 
are you allowed to use them to test them ? 

Mr. Sampip. We use them for drill purposes. 

Mr. Minant. May I explain that just a moment ? 

When we first went into this radio business, we felt the need of 
full-type operations radiowise. We contacted FCC, and looked 
around, and finally found that the railroad frequencies had several 
frequencies that they were not using. And so we petitioned the 
FCC through the FCDA, and after much hassle those two frequencies 
were allotted to us. And I believe that we are probably one of the 
very few cities, if not the only city, in the United States that have 
two full-time frequencies allotted for our use at any time. 

Mr. Houirretp. And these are powerful enough to carry your mes- 
sages how far? 

Mr. Minant. Powerful enough to cover any part of this area over 
which we have control and jurisdiction and require communications 
for operational purposes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And they go into the counties? 

Mr. Minant. We can reach the counties, although they do not oper- 
ate with the counties on these frequencies. 

Mr. Horrrrerp. Are these stationary transmitters, or mobile? 

Mr. Mivant. No; they are permanent installations, sir. 

Mr. Howtrretp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Sampte. Since the hand-portable transmitter receivers are bat- 
tery operated, this provides a communications net that may go into 
operation at any location and requiring only a car with a 6-volt bat- 
tery for base-station operation. 

Field strength measurements have shown this system of district-to- 
area communications to be adequate in range. In addition to the 
above, each district has a vehicle and personnel assembly area chan- 
nel, providing radio communications from these assembly areas to 
the district control center. 

From the above, you will see that the district communications facili- 
ties radiate from the main control center to district control center and 
thence to areas. Facilities at the main control center include a tele- 
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phone message room, a message center room, 2 radio rooms, and sup- 
porting these facilities, a 75-kilovolt-ampere emergency power sys- 
tem. The telephone system has been engineered to provide adequate 
and efficient service under the most adverse conditions. Conelrad re- 
mote facilities are also located at this center. 

Telephone company representatives are assigned to this center as 
they are to all district control centers, and by their intimate knowledge 
of the system will be able, in event of an attack or other emergency, to 
render prompt and efficient direction of the restoration of service. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You say, “Conelrad remote facilities are also located 
at this center.” Is that your device to shift over? 

Mr. Sampte. No; that is purely a line amplifier and microphone 
feeding on direct line to WBAL studios so that the director may go 
on the air over WBAL in the event Conelrad is invoked. 

Mr. Miiant. And with that in at all times, all we have to do is 
crank a handle and we are in business. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. In other words, it is a direct line to them? 

Mr. Mmant. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. But they have to make this transformation? 

Mr. Mrmant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrecp. And how much time will that take on actual test? 

Mr. Miani. Mr. Wilner will cover that, because he has gone 
through it several times. 

Mr. Horirrerp. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Sampte. The radio facilities at this center, while extensive, are 
not elaborate. Attention has been paid to system compatability and 
dependability. ‘The two channels from each district control center 
terminate at this center. An additional base radio station provides 
for main control center to State control center communications. Two 
amateur transmitters and receivers, working on RACES frequencies, 
provide liaison between similar groups at State and county control 
centers. Conelrad monitoring and alerting facilities are also located 
in this center. 

Also attached to this center are two mobile units operating on a 
district channel. 

Training and maintenance are an ever-continuing proposition. 
Each base radio station and each auxiliary power-supply unit at all 
control centers is checked by expert technicians once per month. All 
units, both base station and portable, are manned by amateur opera- 
tors under RACES—Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Service—rules. 
Some 200 amateurs have been enrolled and are exceedingly active. 

The extent of training activity may be determined by the fact that 
an average of 15 drills are held by the district organizations monthly, 
climaxed by a citywide operation in which all districts and main con- 
trol center radio-communications personnel participate. This prac- 
tice radio alert is held once a month and has been a valuable factor in 
evaluating training results. 

Also located at the main control center are base radio stations of 
the fire and police departments, for liaison and control purposes, 
effectively tying in these departments with defense operations. Per- 
forming the same function and also located at the main control center, 
is a remote control and pickup unit for the Baltimore Bureau of 
Water Supply. 
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All equipment is provided with adequate spare parts to insure con- 
tinuity of operations. In event of loss of this center, city and State 
facilities are duplicated in an alternate control center located in the 
southwestern district control center. 

Supporting these facilities, 103 portable power megaphones are 
available for traffic and group-control purposes. 

In summing up the system, one might say it is flexible without being 
unwieldy, capable of providing a system of emergency communica- 
tions within the confines of Baltimore City. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Houtrrenp. Thank you, Mr. Sample. I think the subcommittee 
is impressed with the presentation that you have made. As I have 
sat here today listening to the different presentations, I can readily 
understand why we were advised to come to Baltimore as one of the 
cities that has advanced further than others. 

Mr. Sampte. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. And it is a compliment to Colonel Milani and his 
staff that you are taking such an active part in trying to get as good 
a civil defense as possible under the circumstances. 

Mr. Minant. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. I wouldn’t want the Colonel to accept that as ap- 
proving the civil defense as being adequate for the city of Baltimore. 

Mr. Minant. I quite agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. Because I don’t think it is adequate for any city 
in the United States. 

Mr. Minant. It certainly is not here. 

Mr. Ho.irieip. But in comparison to some of the cities we know 
about you have made great strides. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Sample? 
If not, we wil ask Mr. Wilner to come forward. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. WILNER, DIRECTOR OF ENGINEERING, WBAL 





Mr. Houtrretp. Do you have a presentation ? 

Mr. WixneER. No presentation, sir. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Maybe you can give us some information on the 
questions asked that were referred to you. 

You are the technician, I understand, on this warning and Conelrad 
and communications part of the civil defense. 

Mr. Winer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. The subcommittee would like to hear particularly 
your analysis of the Conelrad operation, and what your experience 
has been in Conelrad tests, if any. 

Mr. Winer. The answer to the first question, the Conelrad setup 
is such that we have a private telephone line between the Air Defense 
center in New York and Baltimore. 

These messages are coded so that when regular tests are made the 
man at the other end of the telephone gives a code word and we answer 
to the code word. That partly eliminates the possibility of sabotage. 

If we are to go into the Conelrad setup, once we receive the code 
word, we then throw the proper switch at our studio, located in the 
downtown office. When we throw the main switch in our downtown 
studio we put into operation the rather elaborate electrical circuit 
which triggers all but two stations—in other words, 4 of the 6 stations 
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are off, 2 stations come on, one at 640 kilocycles and the other at 1240 
kilocycles. The four stations are held off by certain base voltage. 
The program is common to all the stations, and as the transmitters 
come on sequentially, the ek teem is disseminated in that manner. 

After that point is reached, however, the first thing the man at the 
transmitter does is to make an appropriate announcement, and then 
play a certain record. This record tells the people to tune to the 
Conelrad frequencies. 

At the same time he interrupts the carriers of the transmitter in a 
certain prescribed method which triggers on all the Conelrad alert 
receivers throughout the area. It also warns all the nonparticipating 
stations in the area to go off the air. It also tells the participating 
Conelrad stations to come back on on their new frequencies. 

After one transmitter comes on the other two in the same frequency 
go off, and the sequence continues, as I have outlined before. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. How long does it take to shift from the regular 
channels to the Conelrad channel ? 

Mr. Winer. It depends on the type of transmitter that each station 
has. It varies between 1 minute and 5 minutes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. On actual tests have you been able to shift to Conel- 
rad in 5 minutes? 

Mr. Witner. Oh, yes. Five minutes is the longest period. 

Mr. HouiFietp. Now, tell us something about the reception, the 
actual quality of the broadcast. 

Mr. Winer. All right. First, before I go into that, I believe I 
have to explain a few basic things about broadcasting, and that is this. 

The closer one is to a broadcast station, the higher the signal 
strength is. And the signal falls away not as a distance but as the 
square of the distance. So that if one station is within 1 mile—I 
mean, if a person is within 1 mile of a station, and it is operating at 
10,000 watts, say, and the distance at that point is 2 miles away 
from another station operating at 10,000 watts, he will get one- 
quarter of the signal from that station. 

It is because of that that in some of these Conelrad tests observers 
felt that the Conelrad system was not entirely satisfactory. 

Let me explain it another way. Depending on where the observer 
is, he will get a certain signal strength from one station. He adjusts 
the volume to get intelligible reception, but when the next station 
comes on it might be considerably farther away. 

oe Houirrevp. Could they alternate in broadcasting these sta- 
tions? 

Mr. Winer. Yes, they do. Only one station is on at the time, 
and the other is off. 

Mr. Bauwan. You are speaking of the transmitter; is that right? 

Mr. Wiiner. The transmitter, yes. You can understand that if 
the station has just gone off the air and the man has adjusted his 
volume on the set to get an intelligible signal, if the next station that 
comes on is considerably farther away, the signal might be so light 
that he could not understand unless he touches up the volume control. 

Mr. Batwan. How long a period is the station on for this period 
in the sequence ? 

Mr. Witner. That is set by the FCC rules, varying between 10 
seconds and 30 seconds. 

Mr. Batwan. You couldn’t turn the volume up? 
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Mr. Wixner. No, it might be on for only 10 seconds. So it is im- 
possible for a man to keep changing his volume control to compen- 
sate for the changes in power. 

But in the center of town these changes have been equalized, and 
so in the center of the city, the reception is approximately equal. 
We can’t do any more than that, because if an observer is nearest 
one of the stations, that is the station that is going to come in loudest. 

Did I answer your question ? 

Mr. Rosacx. When you get these sequential variations, isn’t it a 
fact that anybody listening might think that there is some other 
message on some other station, and that if there is any value to the 
system you would have to not only tell people what ch: innel to switch 
to, but train them in the idea of this available reception 

Mr. Witner. That is one of the weak points that I think has not 
been done. We tell the people prior to changing frequency to tune 
either to 640 kilocycles or 1240. But I can’t remember a single state- 
ment being made that reception will be available, and the people 
would take that into account. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Is there any reason you couldn’t make a tape of 
this reception with its variability and broadcast that over a regular 
station, as you would with a record that had a fault in it, a rer 
record that is transmitted over the station, the flaw shows up in it, 
the crack, and if you had available pitch in your transmission, 
couldn’t the public be acquainted with that variability factor by that 
type of demonstration ? 

Mr. Wixtner. If I understand you correctly, are you suggesting 
that as each station switches the volume intensity be increased « 
decreased automatically, is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Houtrretp. No. What I am saying is that a record should 
be made of this Conelrad operation just as it is now, and that that be 
made enough times in civil defense exercises so that the people would 
get ace ustomed to it and know what it is. 

Mr. Winer. It could be done. But I think it might be misleading, 
because it would not be the same in all parts of the city, it depends on 
what part of the city you are in, and how close to the station you are. 
If you are very close to 1 station and a considerable distance from the 
other 2, there you are going to get a very strong signal at times from 
the station and at other times, not hear it. 

Mr. Horirrevp. I understand that. But the average person today 
does not know that he is going to be faced with this variability. And 
what I was thinking of, if we are going to have to operate under this 
system, they should start knowing now what this system is, and become 
accustomed to have it fade. 

Mr. Winner. I think the suggestion is an excellent one. I would 
like to relate a personal experience of mine. 

The Conelrad system as set up in Baltimore has been checked out on 
a number of occasions, always after 12 o’clock at night. And I per- 
sonally, together with the other engineers of the other stations, have 
ridden all over town conducting intelligibility tests. If you know 
what is going on, in 90 percent of the cases you can get a oan clred 
percent intelligibility. And I think your suggestion is good, if you 
let people know what to expect, 90 percent of the time t they can a 
a good signal. 
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Mr. Rreutman. What procedure are you following now so that the 
people understand what is going on ? 

Mr. Wiiner. We are not following any procedure other than what 
has been outlined to us by the FCC. 

Mr. Rreniman. No tests have been made so that you know what the 
reception would be? 

Mr. Witner. Yes, many tests have been made. 

Mr. Rrentman. What is the reception by the people? 

Mr. Winer. It think it has been outlined by Mr. Sample. 

Mr. Rrestman. Was that everything but satisfactory / 

Mr. Winer. He said it was somewhat less than satisfactory. And 
I think from a public standpoint that that was a fair statement on 
that. I would like to say that if you know what to expect that can be 
improved considerably. 

Mr. Rrensiman. What the chairman was saying is that perhaps 
emphasis along that line should be put on the program so that they 
or know what they can expect and be prepared for it and under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Wizner. Exactly. 

Mr. Ho ttrretp. In your spot announcements, for instance, encourag- 
ing the people to participate in civil defense, you would say, now, in 
terms of. emergency we will shift to our—you are supposed to shift 
your channel to 640 and 1260—— 

Mr. Winer. 1240. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And you will receive a Conelrad transmission which 
will sound as follows. And then you can play a record. And this 
would give the people who go to bed before 12 o’clock, and who do not 
shift to those frequencies, a chance to get acquainted with what they 
are going to be faced with in a time of actual emergency. 

Mr. Winer. I reiterate, I think the suggestion is an excellent one. 

I would like to make an additional statement. AIl of us who listen 
to radio reception today are listening to reception which, over the 
years, has improved so that the noise is down and the intelligibility is 
fine. When you come on Conelrad you cannot expect such specifica- 
tions. You have to be content with hetrodyne whistles and variation 
in signal intensity, and so forth. And if the people would know that, 
I think automatically they would get a hundred percent intelligibility 
over what they have now. 

Mr. Rreutman. That is what we are interested in, what can be done 
to correct the situation, because the warning will mean nothing to the 
public unless they understand it. And your time and effort is worth- 
less unless the program is channeled through properly and the people 
are aware of what they should expect and how they can intelligently 
understand what they are told. 

Mr. Winer. Perhaps a good place to put that in is just before each 
station signs off the air, each station has a prerecorded message which 
is sent to the people. And perhaps a 1-minute sample of what the 
broadcast sounds like at that point might be good. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Even though I am very much interested in this, and 
have been for a number of years, I have never yet heard a Conelrad 
broadcast. And I think the rank-and-file of the people would be in a 
position of confusion unless they had been acquainted with the type 
of thing which they would hear. 
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Mr. Witner. Unfortunately, these tests are usually made about 4 
a. m. 

Mr. Houirterp. I am talking about making a recording of them and 
then placing them at regular times throughout the day. 

Mr. Witwer. I say, unfortunately, the tests are made at 4 a. m., and 
a few people are listening. I think your suggestion is good, 
\owever. 

a Mirani. May I offer what may sound somewhat an alibi on 
that 

Mr. Hourrte.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minant. Conelrad is not under our control. We have made a 
great number of these audibility reports and actual audibility tests. 
And we have reported to the Air Forces and FCDA this fault, and we 
have been assured that action is going to be, or is being, taken to cor- 
rect it and make an improvement in the system. I believe that most of 
the people know that when the alert signal goes they will turn to 640 
and 1240. But we have never told them to expect this business of hav- 
ing to increase or decrease the power, because we hope that eventually 
before we get too far along in our plans that the correction will be 
made. 

I think Mr. Wilner will justify that statement by stating that they 
always have made representations to improve the situation. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I am sorry I can’t accept your alibi. 

Mr. Miuant. I have prefaced it by saying it was an alibi. 

Mr. Houirterp. I say, we have to use that which we have at the 
present time. And anything which we can do to improve the accept- 
ability of what we have, even though we know it isn’t perfect, I think, 
would be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Rrestman. How much publicity has been aimed at informing 
the public that in case of an emergency or warning that they are to 
turn to 640 or to 1240? 

Mr. Mmant. A great deal. 

Mr. Winer. It is made all the time. 

Mr. Houtrtep. I think if you will follow right through any say, 
“When you do this, this is the type of reception you will receive, and 
the reason you will receive this type of variable transmission is be- 
cause we do not want to have a steady beam for the enemy to home in 
on,” I think that is—I think when the American people understand 
things they accept them, even though they don’t think they are perfect. 

Mr. Wiuiner. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether I am out of 
order, but I am told by the engineer in charge of the Conelrad phase 
of the FCC that they are working on a new plan whereby, as soon 
as the Air Defense Command finds out that planes may be approach- 
ing, if they find out they are not flying toward a particular city, they 
will ask that the signal come on continually instead of going on and 
off, which will allow information to be given to the public on a con- 
tinual basis, and only when the planes are flying over a particular city, 
will that phase of the Conelrad go into effect. 

Mr. Rogpack. Are you in a position to make a judgment about the 
eflicacy of the Conelrad system from the standpoint of its value in 
preventing enemy detection ? 

Mr. Wiiner. From a personal standpoint only, personal experience 
in observation. 
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Mr. Rozack. As a man who has had considerable experience as a 
technician in this field. 

Mr. Wiiner. I would definitely say it is useful, and unless we find 
something better, we can’t afford to drop it. 

Mr. Rosacx. Has the Baltimore civil defense been made acquainted 
with the views of the FCDA on Conelrad? 

Mr. Witwer. I[ can’t answer that. 

Mr. Rosack. Can you answer that, Colonel? 

Mr. Miuant. Yes, we have it, and we are going to have it. 

Mr. Rogsacx. Do you understand that they sponsor and are in favor 
of this system ¢ 

Mr. Minant. So far as the information we have received, yes, al- 
though I have not previously learned of what Mr. Wilner just told 
you as to that proposed change. But we have it. And may I say, 
we are stuck with it, although we don’t like some of the procedural, 
operational efforts that are put into it. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. The subcommittee has received communications that 
are very critical of the whole Conelrad setup. And while we are in 
approval of this objective, we don’t feel that we are technically capa- 
ble of passing on this very highly technical problem. 

Mr. Wier. I would like to make an additional statement. I was 
in Europe during the last war. I was a civilian engineer with the 
Air Force then. And I remember during the raids in London in 
1942 and 1948, when an air raid was a possibility the radio stations 
went off the air and you couldn’t hear anything. With this, at least 
you would hear something, which I think for morale purposes is im- 
portant. It is not perfect, but it is something. And I say, unless 
there is something else better developed I think we should keep 
improving what we have. 

Mr. Ho.tirrevp. There is no plan for universal telephoning or use 
of the telephones ? 

Mr. Winer. It is my personal opinion that the telephone system 
would be completely overburdened with something like that. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. There is no warning device yet developed—I know 
there have been some suggested to be attached to the telephone so that 
the phone users could automatically be notified. 

Mr. Wiiner. I have not heard of anything like that. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, the main defect in the system as it has 
been communicated to us informally by the FCDA is that while it 
may work with its imperfections in a metropolitan area, it is pretty 
well closed to all rural areas of the country. 

Mr. Wixner. I think that is why they are anticipating this change, 
as I mentioned a few minutes ago, that the first station that comes on 
would be the most powerful station. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I have talked to some pilots and navigators on this, 
and they tell me that if they have the maps they can set their course for 
any city in the world and arrive there without homing devices. 

Mr. Winer. How about an intercontinental missile ? 

Mr. Horsrtetp. That is a little different thing. We haven’t got 
to that. ee 

Mr. Witner. The question was asked before of Mr. Sample in his 
previous testimony as to whether his suggested plan is feasible, and 
that is running the controls to the transmitter instead of the studio, 
and I would like to answer that. 
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Mr. Houirrecp. All right. 

Mr. Witner. That was considered when this Conelrad system was 
first set up. We also heard at that time that there was a possibility 
of remote control transmitters, an unattended operation, and that 
means nobody would be at the transmitter, and it was for that reason 
that that plan could not be put into effect at that time. Since then 
the NARTB, which is the Association of Radio Broadcasters, has 
recommended to the FCC that all stations which use unattended op- 
eration of the transmitter put in additional circuits that could auto- 
matically get into the Conelrad net, and when that takes place, there 
will be no reason why these lines can’t go direct to the transmitter. 
At the moment, that unattended transmitter would be a weak one. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilner. 

Sergean Haddaway, Maryland state police. 


STATEMENT OF E. D. HADDAWAY, SERGEANT, MARYLAND STATE 
POLICE 


Mr. Hourrietp. Do you have a presentation ¢ 

Sergeant Happaway. No, sir. 

Mr. Hotirterp. We have you listed. 

Mr. Batwan. I can explain that. When the program was devised, 
it was scheduled to have 3 people give presentations: 1 on the warn- 
ing, 1 on Conelrad, and so forth. Since then it has been changed to 
have one person give the complete presentation and the other people 
be support persons. 

Mr. Honirretp. Thank you. We will excuse you, then. 

I had you on the list, and I didn’t want to overlook you. 

Mr. Batwan. I think he is available for questions on the key point 
warning center. 

Mr. Mmant. Sergeant Haddaway is here to explain the key point 
warning. He implements any warning that may come through the 
key point warning center. He is one of those who man the key point 
warning center on a 24-hour basis, and I understood you wanted to 
know what the procedure would be if Sergean Haddaway got a hot 
call, what the procedure of warning the surrounding territory might 
be. 

Mr. Houir1etp. Will you give us that, sir? 

Sergeant Happaway. I don’t know just exactly how to start in this. 

Mr. Hoxirietp. Just tell exactly what you do when you receive the 
warning. 

Sergeant Happaway. Well, out at State police headquarters, we 
have the light and bell system, which is connected to the 85th Air 
Division at “Andrews Field. Daily they make a call about 1000 hours 
in the morning, “Come on, this is an alert test.” Then they ask each 
one that is on the call system, such as Pikesville or Baltimore, Salis- 
bury, and various places, to acknowledge, to see if they got it. And 
each Monday morning at 9:30 the telephone company make a test 
with us to see that their lines are operating and that everything is in 
condition, and we go through the whole system of dialing from white 
to yellow to blue to red, and black to white, and then stop, and they 
then can tell that the lines are in operating condition. 

Now, on setting off an alarm, about which the controversy has been 
here today, if the warning is known, when that call would come in to 
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us from the 85th Air Division, if it were known, our State civil de- Serge 
fense director would have the information, and our orders would then goes out 
come from him. But on an immediate attack, with no warning, the ~ Mr. G 
minute that we received this call, we would immediately flash it on, the Stat 
whether it be red, blue, or whatever it was. Of course, if it was im- Serge 
mediate, it would be red, which notifies Baltimore city, Anne Arundel who in 1 
County, Howard County, and Baltimore County. County 
Then, in addition to that, we go on the teletype, we notify Baltimore Mr. ( 
city by teletype, we notify our Waterloo Barracks, who in turn make Serge 
sure that Annapolis gets it, that is Anne Arundel County, also Howard Mr. ¢ 
County. Serg 
And then we notify Randallstown Barracks, Belair, Cecil County, Mr. ! 
whatever it is on—naturally, it would be red—and that is about as Serg' 
far as our function goes, because after it is once sent off, it is taken Mr. | 
over by the civil defense director, and our orders come direct from Mr. ! 
him. Mr. | 
Mr. Houtrtevp. All right, sir. Thank you very much. Mr. . 
Mr. Garmatz. Sergeant, are you loaned out to the civil defense de- board, 
partment of the State, or do you work under the State police super- how to 
vision ? basis. 
Sergeant Happaway. Under the State police supervision. second: 
Mr. Garmatz. Are you loaned out to the State department of civil Mr. | 
defense ? Mr. 
Mr. Muant. For this function, yes. and lis 
Sergeant Happaway. The State civil defense department; it is their bell an 
equipment. But inasmuch as we are all open 24 hours a day, that is be sure 
a it was put up there, it would be on a 24-hour regular duty. Mr. 
Mr. Houirretp. This is, in effect, then, an extra duty which is as- police, 
signed to you, because you are capable—you are the capable and Sers 
logical people at this time to do the job? Mr. 
Sapant Happaway. That is - sir. And we also have com- Ser; 
munications other than just the radio, teletype and telephone, and we notifie 
have emeregency lines in for getting this information out, if need be. Mr. 
Mr. Batwan. How many people do you have to notify? How Harfo 
many centers to send signals out to? Ser; 
Sergeant Happaway. If we throw the red on to alert, that it is actu- Mr. 
ally happening, that automatically notifies Baltimore city, Baltimore Ser, 
County, Howard County, and Anne Arundel County. And I think have g 
that pretty well covers on the warning part. But in addition to that, Mr. 
we notify either by teletype—we do it by teletype, because we can get other 
them all in there at one time. We yenetity Baltimore city, to make sure Ser 
that there is no mistake; we also notify our Waterloo Barracks—— Mr. 
Mr. Batwan. I think you said that once, Sergeant. Mr. 
After you send out your signal, is it incumbent upon you to demand the n 
a response? You are supposed to a get confirmation of receipt of the your | 
signal ? : ; ; corps 
Sergeant Happaway. We get a confirmation on receipt of the signal Mr 
on the ones that we hook in on the other teletype, yes, sir, to make sure City, 
that there is no mistaken identity about it, that they did receive it. most | 
And we also demand on the receipt the man’s name that receives it. filter 
For instance, if we went into Baltimore County, in Towson, they say, in. J 
“Towson acknowledges,” and they give the name. ; at Cl 
Mr. Batway. In your tests, how long does it take from the time of is abe 


the signal until you have received all of your acknowledgments? July 
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Sergeant Happaway. About a minute, a minute and a half. It 
goes out all at one time. 

Mr. Garmatz. When you say you notify the counties, do you notify 
the State police in those counties? 

Sergeant Happaway. The State police in Harford County, Belair, 
who in turn notify the sheriff of the county, and the sheriff of Harford 
County notifies the sheriff of Cecil County. 

Mr. Garmatz. How? 

Sergeant Happaway. By telephone. 

Mr. Garmatz. Who do you notify here in the city ? 

Sergeant Happaway. It goes direct to the Police Department. 

Mr. Mitant. Into my office. 

Sergeant Happaway. Into your office, too. 

Mr. Hoxtrietp. So there is a duplicate notice? 

Mr. Miuant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtexvp. Is your office a 24-hour office? 

Mr. Miuant. No, it is not, but the signal is received at the switch- 
board, where we have 24-hour coverage. They have instructions on 
how to reach the various people. But my office is not on a 24-hour 
basis. But we are covered, we can be notified within a very few 
seconds or minutes after they have received it. 

Mr. Garmatz. The signal system is? 

Mr. Minant. Yes. You see, we have a signal—well, I have a bell 
and light at home where I would get it, but in addition we have a 
bell and light right alongside the telephone board, so that we could 
be sure to be covered. We try to take as many safeguards as possible. 

Mr. Garmatz. You say in one of these counties you notify the State 
police, and he in turn notifies the sheriff. Which county as that? 

Sergeant Happaway. Harford. 

Mr. Garmatz. Harford. 

Sergeant Happaway. We notify our Belair barracks, who in turn 
notifies the sheriff of Harford County. 

Mr. Garmatz. Suppose he can’t get in touch with the sheriff of 
Harford County, what position does that put Harford County in? 

Sergeant Happaway. You mean our barracks? 

Mr. Garmatz. The county, when they are not notified. 

Sergeant Happaway. They have to be notified, even if we have to 
have a car on it. 

Mr. Garmatz. If they can’t get the sheriff on the phone, they have 
other means of communicating ? 

Sergeant Happaway. Yes. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Houirretp. Colonel Milani, before we take Mr. Blackburn as 
the next witness, could you give this committee some idea of how 
your ground watch corps has worked? Do you have a ground watch 
corps ? 

Mr. Mant. Yes, we have a ground observer corps in Baltimore 
City, consisting of one observer post and a filter center, which covers 
most of Maryland, parts of Virginia, and part of Pennsylvania. That 
filter center is, of course, where all the ground observer corps report 
in. But I am responsible for one observation post. That is located 
at Clifton Park, in the old Mansion House, which observation tower 
is about 100 feet high and has a visibility of 360°. In July of 1952, 
July 14, to be exact, we instituted a 24-hour watch at the post, and 
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since that date we have covered it almost on a 24-hour basis. I get 
« weekly report, and sometimes we are out 16 hours, sometimes we are 
out 30 hours, but it averages pretty well a 24-hour coverage. 

Mr. Houtrievp. And that is all manned by volunteers ? 

Mr. Minani. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrecp. How many hour shifts? 

Mr. Minani. We usually have 4-hour shifts, but in some instances 
some people can only go 2 hours, so we make the 4-hour shifts up by 
2 people. 

Mr. Hottrreip. Do you feel that this is a valuable adjunct or is it 
problematical ? 

Mr. Mixant. Sir, located within the city as it is, it is problematical 
insofar as it would do us any good here, but I think it could give warn- 
ing to cities far away. I do believe it is a very valuable adjunct to 
civil defense, and an invaluable aid to the Air Force. 

Mr. Houtrieitp. How often do you have reports of unidentified flying 
bodies of different kinds? 

Mr. Minant. Sir, that is a rather broad subject. We have had a 
number of them, and we have had them from fairly responsible people. 

I might say now that I think I saw 8 such objects about 3 years ago, 
and to me it is a little more than just a theoretical thing that can 
laughed off. I definitely believe that the agency responsible for deter- 
mining what they are should be a little more clear and honest with the 
people of the country as to whether there is or is not such a thing. 

A couple of weeks ago I read an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post—which is no doubt sponsored by or at least urged on by someone 
who is trying to dodge the issue—that it was nonsensical, and it was an 
insult to the intelligence of the common ordinary people of this coun- 
try, but I do believe if there is such a thing or there is even a suspicion 
of such a thing, that the people should be told about it. It is very 
disturbing to me, as civil defense director of Baltimore city, to think 
that there might be some objects which may or may not be manned, 
flying around our skies with impunity. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Then you have had actual reports ? 

Mr. Minanti. We have had actual reports, substantiated by various 
people. 

Mr. Batwan. What happened to your reports? 

Mr. Minant. They are submitted to the Air Force, and that is the end 
of them. They die. No further action is made known. 

Mr. Houtrreitp. Maybe this subcommittee ought to call in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Mumant. It may sound nonsensical, but I have personal know]- 
edge on it. I saw three objects in the sky which were not conventional 
planes, could not be established to be conventional vehicles, they were 
traveling too fast for anything we have on the board, even with the 
1,800-mile-an-hour airplanes that we have. 

Mr. Garmatz. Can you be a little more explicit ? 

Mr. Mizant. An object which is unidentifiable. I saw three large 
luminous objects in the sky, in tandem, practically proceeding on a 
oredetermined course, or a very controlled course, one behind the other. 

hey were nothing that I could identify. Definitely, I can assure you 
I was not drinking that evening. 

Mr. Houirretp. You have had other reports from other responsible 
watchers, have you? 
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Mr. Minant. A number of them, sir. Our observation post has re- 
ported it on many occasions, reported things that they could not 
identify. The report is submitted to the filter center, which is our 
channel for reporting such objects, or things in the sky, may I say, 
and there it ends. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Well, I really didn’t intend to get into that when 

I asked the question. I was thinking more of unidentified — 

Have you had occasions where you ‘have had unidentified planes 

Mr. Mizant. No, sir. 

Mr. Honirretp. Have you had occasions of planes which weren’t 
identified ? 

Mr. Minant. We have had occasions of planes which we could not 
identify, which have been reported to the filter center, but in all 
instances, I might say, in which they had flight plans, they could 
identify the type of flight that was in the air at the time. 

I am sorry I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is perfectly all right. 

Your other testimony is perfectly all right to be on the record. 

In those instances where unidentified planes have been reported 
by your ground observers, has the Air Force gone to the point of 
sending up interceptors in any instance / 

Mr. Minant. That I could not say. Actually, as far as the ob- 
servation post is concerned, they report an airplane, it goes to the 
filter center, where it is declared either identifiable or unidentifiable, 
according to the flight plans that they have knowledge of. In those 
instances, the operation is to call in a flight control center, where it 
is further investigated. And I know of no case where eventually it 
was an unidentified flight over Baltimore. I can’t say that about 
the rest of the State, because I have only one observation post. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you very much. 

Now, our next witness is Mr. Blackburn, deputy director of the 
Baltimore civil defense office. 

They have listed you, Mr. Blackburn, for testimony on the stockpile 
program, the matching funds program, and radiological defenses. 

Mr. Biracksurn. That is correct, sir. 


STATEMENT OF SCHUYLER C. BLACKBURN, CHIEF DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR, CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Buacksurn. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: Col- 
onel Milani has directed me to discuss three topics related to civil 
defense in Baltimore City—radiological defenses, material stockpiling 
and the matching funds program. 

When the organization of civil defense for Baltimore City was 
planned in the fall of 1950, the pattern set forth in the Maryland 
plan was adopted. This provides for radiological defense to be the 
responsibility of a separate service, the radiological service, rather 
than of the health service as later proposed by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

As no existing agency of the local government was in a position to 
organize and operate this service, it was established as a simon-pure 
civil defense unit. As chief of the radiological service, we were 
fortunate in procuring the volunteer services of aw ell-qualified engi- 
neer on the local staff of the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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The plan for radiological defense was prepared on the basis of the 
relatively small atomic bombs, assuming an air burst at the optimum 
height. A nucleus was formed from personnel of local plants en- 

aged in electronics work and given preliminary training in civil de- 
Gass and operational procedures. On this foundation, it was planned 
to build a unit consisting of 35 radiological teams of 5 men each, the 
personnel to be volunteers who expressed a preference for this par- 
ticular work. 

Equipment for the teams was procured, that for each team consist- 
ing of 1 survey meter and 2 hand-portable radio transmitter-receivers 
for intrateam communications if necessary. To provide for trans- 
portation, and for communications between the teams and the control 
center, the radio-equipped taxicabs of one of the local companies have 
been designated to work with the radiological service. 

Prior to the release of data relating to Operation Ivy, it was felt by 
us that the availability of the higher-yield bombs eontd in all proba- 
bility, bring about a change in the tactical use of nuclear weapons— 
that plans should be based on the likelihood of ground bursts rather 
than air bursts. Before proceeding on the basis that seemed logical 
to us, we brought up the subject on June 29, 1954, in commenting on 
the proposed FCDA planning assumptions for fiscal year 1955. These 
assumptions, contained in Advisory Bulletin No. 171, dated June 16, 
1954, included the statement that— 


an attack, if it comes will consist principally of nuclear weapons, including 
thermonuclear types, delivered by air and detonated above the ground during 
normal working hours. 

However, after some months, pamphlets prepared for public dis- 
tribution by FCDA and statements in the press confirmed our opinion, 
and on May 12, 1955, FCDA issued the planning assumptions for fisca! 
year 1956 (Advisory Bulletin No. 187) stating: 

These assumptions incorporate for the first time the possibility of surface 
bursts, particularly of weapons of high yield, and the influence of the resulting 
radioactive fallout on civil defense planning. 

The greater radiation hazard made the revision of our radiological 
plans one of our most critical problems. However, we were handi- 
capped by lack of personnel acquainted with the subject. The volun- 
teer chief of the radiological service is not in a position to devote 
the time necessary to perform the mass of detailed work involved. As 
a consequence, we asked and obtained from the board of estimates 
approval for a new position in our organization—an administrative 
assistant for the radiological service. At length, on February 1, 
1956, we were able to fill this position with a qualified man who is now 
engaging in revising the radiological plan on the basis of current 
assumptions, and preparing the necessary operational guide and train- 
ing program. 

Mr. Ho trtevp. Before leaving that, you do not have the teams at 
this time in being, nor have them equipped with monitoring in- 
struments ? 

Mr. Buacksurn. We have the nucleus of the teams, and we do have 
equipment, that is, a gamma survey meter, the 2 hand-portable radios, 
and dosimeters, for 35 teams, with a few spares. I have the list in 
the stockpile of the exact number. But we do not have actually 35 
teams. 
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Does that answer you ? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That answers it. 

Mr. Roxpack. I would like to ask you, Mr. Blackburn, are you 
familiar with a contract made by the FCDA with the University of 
California, in this field? 

Mr. Buacxsurn. I think we have read about that in the News Digest 
of the FCDA, but other than that—what information we have got 
from the press, public documents, we are not familiar with it—I am 
not familiar with it. 

That is the total of what I have on radiological. 

May we pass on to the next subject ? 

Mr. Houtrreip. Proceed. 

Mr. Biacxsurn. The subjects of material stockpiling and the 
matching funds program are so interlocked that I i prefer to 
discuss them jointly. I assume that is agreeable. 

Mr. Houtrte.p. That is all right. 

Mr. Biacksurn. Stockpiling of civil defense supplies and equip- 
ment was started in Baltimore City in June 1951. At that time, pay- 
ment was made to the State agency for the city’s share of the cost of 
equipping 50 of the 98 casualty clearing stations—in FCDA nomencla- 
ture hens are termed first-aid stations—that we considered necessary 


to meet the requirements. In 1955 we purchased equipment and sup- 
plies for 20 additional stations, leaving 28 yet to be equipped. 
Emergency welfare supplies will, of course, be the greatest need 
following an attack. So far, we have been able to stockpile 12,300 
wool blankets, 3,500 folding cots, and stockpots, propane gas stoves, 


and utensils for feeding 136,000 people 2 meals per day. It is in- 
teresting to note at this point that whereas the stockpots and stoves 
to be used in mass feeding were purchased with matching funds assist- 
ance, the cutlery and utensils necessary for food preparation are not 
approvable—they were purchased by the city without Federal aid. 

Mr. Rosack. Perhaps we should explain, does this come under the 
prohibition for matching funds, or the use of personal equipment? 

Mr. Buacxsurn. No, it is stated in the welfare section of the manual 
25-1 that such utensils and ladles—and it lists a number of them— 
are not approvable under matching funds, because they are generally 
available in the local areas. I do not have the manual with me; 
therefore I cannot quote it verbatim. That is, in effect, what it says. 

Baltimore City also has on hand some 500,000 paper containers 
of various kinds donated for civil-defense use by the Container 
Institute of America. 

For the rescue service we have on hand seven fully equipped trailers, 
All of these tools and five of the trailers were procured under the 
matching-funds program. At the time that we purchased the first 
two trailers, only trucks were approvable items—later the FCDA 
added trailers to the list. At the present time, we have a project 
application for matqhing funds pending for the purchase of 15 
modified sets of heavy rescue tools packed in cases, to be stored beyond 
the vulnerable area. We proposed to have, ultimately, 25 fully 
equipped rescue trailers and 125 modified sets of heavy rescue tools. 

I will interpolate here, if I may—an it shows on one of the lists which 
I have presented to you and will discuss further—that on November 
21 we applied for those modified sets of tools for 15 rescue teams. 
There has been some difference of opinion in FCDA as to what we 
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wanted, and they disapproved our request, stating that they would 
approve light rescue tools. 

Now, in Baltimore City, we have no such thing as a light rescue 
team. We have heavy rescue teams, and we have people on the block 
level, civil-defense officers, normally in other places called wardens, 
who are trained in light rescue. But they have not been furnished 
with any tools. 

We propose to stockpile these sets of modified tools in our outlying 
storehouse, which I will describe to you later, and that will be our 
second line of defense, you might say, in the rescue service, 25 rescue 
trailers and 125 sets of rescue tools, which could be easily loaded on 
trucks and hauled to the point needed. 

Mr. Garmatz. Where will these rescue trailers be located ? 

Mr. Buacksurn. May I go into that later? 

Mr. Batwan. Are you also going to cover later where your medical 
and other supplies are located ? 

Mr. Buacksurn. I think I will answer that in a few minutes. 

Mr. Batwan. You explained one procedural point here. To whom 
do you submit your application for such matching funds? 

Mr. Biacksurn. We prepare the application on proper form and 
send it to State headquarters. They either approve or disapprove 
our request. 

Mr. Batwan. Have they ever disapproved any request ? 

Mr. Biackpsurn. No; I don’t believe the State has. I think they 
forwarded all our requests, forwarded them to the region. The re- 
gion acts on them, if it is in the book, you might say. If it is not in 
the book, they have to send it to Battle Creek. 

Mr. Batwan. What is the purpose of the Regional Federal civil- 
clefense office in this stockpiling program ? 

Mr. Buiacksurn. The region can approve these things if they are 
definitely in the contributions manual. These rescue tools are not in 
the contributions manual as we have them; therefore that had to go to 
Battle Creek. They did not have the authority to approve it, but they 
can approve requests made by us to the State. Did that cover it, Mr. 
Balwan ? 

Mr. Batwan. Yes. 

Mr. Biacxnurn. This answers your question, Mr. Holifield. 

Radiological equipment available in the city stockpile consists of 
48 survey meters for gamma only; 8 probe-type survey meters, beta- 
gamma discriminating; and 40 dosimeters. There are also 6 State- 
owned survey meters in the custody of Baltimore City. Eighty hand- 
portable radio transmitter-receivers which operate on the RACES 
frequency assigned to the Baltimore City Radiological Service are on 
hand. 

The matching funds program for Baltimore originally provided 
for the procurement of 10 pumpers for the fire service. Two of these 
were included in the program for fiscal year 1953 and are presently 
available. The other 8 were to be included in our application for 
the following year, but when the contributions manual for fiscal year 
1954 became available to us, we found that fire equipment was no 
longer approvable. Baltimore City had been penalized for not having 
gone hog wild in the earlier years. Our program still provides for the 
purchase of 8 pieces of fire apparatus re and if the Congress may 
permit the use of Federal matching funds for the purpose. The fire 
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service also has in storage 75 oxygen-breathing apparatuses. The 
State of Maryland has placed i in the custody of Baltimore C ity 6,000 
feet of fire hose and 10 portable generators with floodlights. 

Radio equipment for the city was procured with matching- funds 
assistance. This organization—and this is a repetition of something 
vou have heard earlier—operates a main control center, six district 
control centers, and a preattack headquarters. Each of these facili- 
ties is equipped with telephones and radio transmitter-receivers. Re- 
curring charges for telephone service, both for communications and 
for the attack-w arning system, have been shared by the Federal and 
State Governments. Gasoline-driven generators for auxiliary power 
for the district control centers and for the preattack headquarters 
were likewise purchased with matching-funds aid. 

I might add—I don’t think it has been mentioned here today—that, 
under these recurring charges for telephone service for the attack- 
warning system, we have 120 outdoor war ning devices, and the Musak 
control wired by landline to the key point warning center at Pikes- 
ville, and when the State police dial on their bell and light transmitter 
either blue or red, it activates the siren system of Baltimore City. In 
other words, you were asking a while ago about delay in notification. 

Insofar as Baltimore City is concerned, there is no delay whatever 
between the dialing of red at the State police headquarters and the 
sounding of the siren, only the electrical Jag; which is infinitesimal. 

Mr. Bautwan. Is that true of the county ? 

Mr. Biackspurn. I think—permit me to say this, that Baltimore 
County has some sirens on that control and some that are activated 
otherwise. 

While on the subject of control centers, it is well to call your atten- 
tion to another instance in which the city of Baltimore was penalized 
for foresightedness. In 1951 we planned a main control center for the 
city. The location selected is about 414 miles from downtown Balti- 
more. The design of the structure is such that it should be operable 
after an air burst by a 10-megaton bomb exploded within one-half 
mile of the assumed aiming point on which our plans are based. We 
feel that that is the case. 

Now, on the remarks vou have made today, there is a possibility that 
we may be wrong, but at least we are well protected as a Couirol 
center, 

Mr. Batwan. Can you receive technical—or have you received any 
technical assistance or advice from either the regional headquarters 
or from the headquarters itself, concerning the soundness of your con- 
trol center ? 

Mr. Buackpurn. We have not. I might add this, Mr. Balwan, that 
the head—I think he is the head—of the FCDA division that drew 
up the control-center manuals and information for FCDA was a 
member of the same class in the staff college which I attended in the 
Cafritz Building in Washington, in 1951, “and for his benefit I sent 
him a copy of the Baltimore C ity plans for a control center, which 
it is presumed he used when he prepared manuals for the FCDA, so 
the advice was on the other foot, I am afraid, 

Mr. Batwan. The question is aimed at this: You say that the as- 
sumptions on which you built this were based on the document pub- 
lished in 1950 or 1951 ? 
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Mr. Biacxsurn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. You have not sought further assistance, based on any 
later information, to determine whether that control center is the 
place you should be heading for, Pikesville, or for the hills? 

Mr. Bracxsurn. We feel sure, from the information we have re- 
ceived on control centers, that it would be a relatively safe place. 
T hope it is. 

Mr. Batwan. My question is: Is it possible for you to secure such 
advice; are you confident of getting advice which can tell you whether 
you do have such a place or not? 

Mr. Buackxsurn. Well, this was designed by the Bureau of Building 
Construction of Baltimore City, not by the civil defense organization 
assuch. If we get the basic data for the control centers we would ask 
the Bureau of Building Construction of Baltimore City to check the 
design which they made, in the light of later information. 

Mr. Batwan. That has not been done yet ? 

Mr. Biacksurn. It has not been done yet; no, sir. 

Mr. Garmarz. Is there any reason why it cannot be done? 

Mr. Minant. None. It will be done. 

Mr. Biacksurn. As soon as we get the information we shall do it. 
We are going to investigate the information. 

(The following information was subsequently received by the sub- 
committee :) 

Civi DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, 
Baltimore, Md., May 17, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet HOvirFtieE.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: At the hearing held in Baltimore before the 
Military Operations Subcommittee on May 4, 1956, Mr. Blackburn stated in re- 
sponse to a question that the main control center of Baltimore City was designed 
for a safe load of 1,000 pounds per square foot (approximately 7 p. s.i.). Sub- 
sequent conversation brought out the fact that your committee felt that our 
structure might be underdesigned on the basis of current information pertaining 
to blast effects. 

As a consequence of this discussion, we asked the building construction engi- 
neer of Baltimore City to check the design of the control center and submit a re- 
port of his findings. The engineering analysis, a copy of which is available if 
desired, shows that the weakest portion of the structure will withstand an ulti- 
mate load of 4,020 pounds per square foot. Reducing this figure by the dead 
load of the roof slab, the ultimate uniformly distributed load that the structure 
would withstand would be 3,720 pounds per square foot (an overpressure of 
approximately 26 p. s. i.). 

Based on information available to this organization, i. e., the Effects of 
Atomic Weapons which Dr. Libby referred to before your committee as “still 
the handbook on this subject,” Mr. Blackburn’s statement that our main control 
center “should be operable after an air burst by a 10-megaton bomb exploded 
within one-half mile of the assumed aiming point on which our plans are based” is 
conservative. 

When the later data to which you referred are available, presumably when 
the revised edition of the Effects of Atomic Weapons may be published, we will 
review the analysis. However, this may be impossible for quite a long time, 
since our latest information is to the effect that it is still in draft stage and not 
ready for publication as yet. 

If consistent with your policy, it will be appreciated if you will include this 
letter as a part of the testimony presented before your committee. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK Mrant, Director. 
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FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTBATION, 
Battle Creek, Mich., June 19, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hotirietp: As you requested in your letter of May 17, 1956, we have 
made a site inspection and have reviewed the design of the main control center 
of Baltimore, Md., to determine its ability to resist nuclear weapons effects. 

The Baltimore control center was designed in 1950 or 1951 and built without 
Federal contributions and without Federal guidance criteria insofar as is 
known. In 1951 the Federal Civil Defense Administration published a bulletin 
which contained general interim criteria for control centers. This bulletin 
contained a statement that control centers should be located in buildings that 
are blast resistant. 

In July 1954, FCDA published Annex 9-G to Federal Contributions Manual 
M25-1. This manual is distributed in quantity to the States for subdistribution 
as they may determine to be appropriate. It contained more specific criteria 
for control centers, including blast loadings and shielding mass for radiation 
protection. New criteria based on current weapon developments will be included 
in a revised annex to M25—-1 now being prepared. In the interim, each proposed 
control center contributions project is reviewed individually by FCDA head- 
quarters as to functional adequacy, location and design, and appropriate criteria 
applied based upon multimegatcn weapons effects. Contributions are not made 
for control centers in highly vulnerable locations, or for control centers in vul- 
nerable locations unless protective features are incorporated that are adjudged 
to be reasonably adequate. We also advise local governments, on request, as 
to the adequacy of control center structures built in the past without Federal 
contributions. 

Because of our limited staff, it is not possible to assign inspectors to the 
projects, nor do we consider such assignment essential. Reliance is placed 
upon proper inspection by the State, city, or county, which has a 50 percent 
financial interest. 

The Baltimore control center is not equipped with blast doors or with pro- 
tective ventilation. Without blast doors the interior of the control center would 
be hazardous to the occupants under any appreciable blast loading. Lack of 
protective ventilation would make the center untenable if there were radioactive 
dust in the area or if chemical or biological warfare agents were present. 

The walls of the roof (floor slab over the basement) of the center would 
probably withstand the blast loading of a 1-megaton weapon air burst at the 
assumed ground zero. They might withstand a 5-megaton ground burst but 
probably would not withstand a 5-megaton air burst. The thin unreinforced 
concrete basement floor slab would probably be cracked by any of these loadings, 
particularly if the soil is in a saturated state at the time of the explosion. The 
ground water level is approximately 3 feet above the elevation of the basement 
floor slab and we have been unable to determine whether or not drain tile 
is installed around the footings. The Baltimore building code requires such 
drains but the construction drawings do not show them. It is adjudged, there- 
fore, that the Baltimore control center is not adequately designed to resist 
these higher loadings with assurance of safety and operability. 

Baltimore is to be commended for the construction of such a good control 
center in the early days of modern civil-defense planning, without Federal 
financial assistance. It was unforeseeable at that time that the rapid develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons during the past several years would greatly reduce 
its protective potential. 

Please call.on us if we can be of further assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
VAL PETERSON. 


Mr. Biackeren. This control center was constructed by the city at 
a cost of about $140,000, without any financial assistance from the 
Federal Government. Had we procrastinated, the city of Baltimore 
would have been reimbursed for one-half the cost. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration has placed in the custody 
of the director of Baltimore city a unit of engineering equipment 
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owned by the Federal Government. The items included are shown 
on the exhibit entitled “Civil Defense Stockpile,” which is submitted 
for your record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


CrviIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, 
Baltimore, Md. 
CiviL DEFENSE STOCKPILE 


CITY STOCKPILE 
Emergency welfare service : 

12,300 wool blankets. 

3,500 folding cots. 

400 stock pots (20-gallon capacity). 

350 utility stoves. 

68 sets cutlery and utensils for food preparation. 

500,000 paper containers (donated by Container Institute of America). 
Health service: 

70 sets casualty clearing station supplies and equipment. 
Fire service: 

2 pieces fire apparatus (fully equipped). 

75 oxygen-breathing apparatus units. 
Rescue service : 

7 rescue trailers (with complete sets of tools). 
Radiological service : 

48 survey meters (gamma only). 

8 survey meters (beta-gamma discriminating). 

33 personal dosimeters (with 8 chargers). 

7 personal dosimeters for training (with charger). 
Communications service: 

233 hand-portable radio transmitter-receivers. 
Miscellaneous : 

908 protective helmets. 

180 tank-pump fire extinguishers. 

180 back-tank fire extinguishers. 

50 36-unit first-aid kits. 

STATE STOCKPILE 

Fire service: 

6,000 feet—214-inch fire hose. 

10 1,500-watt generators (with floodlights) , 
Radiological service : 

6 survey meters (gamma only). 


FEDERAL STOCKPILE 

Engineering service : 

10 miles 8-inch steel pipe (with appurtenances). 

1 mobile water chlorinator. 

4 water-purification units. 

5 pumps (1,500 g. p. m. capacity). 

4 pumps (100 g. p. m. capacity). 

8 collapsible tanks (3,000-gallon capacity). 

4 5-kilowatt gasoline-driven generators. 

3 15-kilowatt gasoline-driven generators. 

3 30-kilowatt gasoline-driven generators. 

2 40-kilowatt gasoline-driven generators. 


Mr. Buackxsurn. To obtain storage space well beyond the probable 
area of bomb damage, this organization erected two warehouses on 
city-owned property in Carroll County adjacent to Liberty Reser- 
voir. This site is about 18 air-miles from the assumed aiming point. 

One of these buildings contains 55,000 cubic feet and the other 
70,000 cubic feet of storage space. The first of these was built to 
house the Federal-owned engineering equipment for waterworks after 
FCDA had abandoned its announced plan of constructing a ware- 
house for all the engineering equipment. The 12 generators that form 
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a part of the unit are stored at Westminister, Harve de Grace, and 
Mount Washington. 

Our plans provide for erection of two more buildings of the larger 
size at Prettyboy Reservoir in Baltimore County, about 24 miles from 
downtown Baltimore, as soon as the forces of the Bureau of Water 
Supply are available for the purpose. The cost of construction of 
these facilities has been borne in full by the city because they are 
not approvable items under the Federal ‘contributions program. 

Does that answer the question that someone raised as to the location 
of the stockpiling ? 

Mr. Houirtevp. Yes, I think it does. 

Are your medical supplies there, too ? 

Mr. Biacxsurn. Yes. 

I will proceed. 

Our method of stockpiling supplies and equipment is to store them 
in units, so that they can be readily loaded on trucks and trans- 
ported to the points of usage, in such cases as this is practicable. 

Examples of this type of storage are casualty clearing station sup- 
plies and units for mass feeding. Items that are not adaptable to 
unitized storage are kept in bulk to be withdrawn in such quantities as 
may be required. 

For the convenience of the committee, we have prepared six lists 
giving data pertaining to the Baltimore city matching-funds program. 
In all cases the figures shown are the full cost of the various items- 
Federal, State, and city. Fundamentally, our program is based on pay- 
ments of 50 percent by the Federal Government, 25 percent by the 
State, and 25 en by the city. However, in 1 instance the State 
paid more than 25 percent, in 1 instance less, in 1 instance nothing, and 
for the purchases in 1956 the State contributes 15 percent. 

You will note that, by the end of 1956, the city of Baltimore will 
have purchased more than three-quarters of a million dollars worth of 
supplies and equipment under the matching-funds program. The city 
share of this amount is about $235,000. 

For the moment, I will go to these lists and just briefly touch on 
them. They are self-explanatory. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Civi DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


List No. 1.—WMatching funds purchases, June 13, 1951, to Apr. 30, 1956 


Health service (supplies for 70 casualty clearing stations) ________ $138, 476. 91 
Emergency welfare service (wool blankets, cots, stock pots, utility 
StOVeS ) — 


es Sec eec i dirte Sane os accepts Sannin ata dhen aog alias risa kaise iesinsicitadilithi eo 
Attack warning sy stem_ Seer Sa, eee : aie | OT 
Communications (radio equipment, telephone ‘insti ills ition, ree urring 

charges for telephone and attack warning system)____________ = = 707.17 
Fire service (2 pieces of fire apparatus and miscellaneous items) ___ , 028. 09 
Rescue service (5 fully equipped rescue trailers) ~.._.____________ 28, 900. 00 
Radiological service (survey meters and dosimeters) Dacca 6, 285. 72 
Civil defense highway signs___________~~_- ere aes ee Gomes 4, 215. 20 
Training and education (includes projec tion equipment, 2 sets of 

rescue tools, visual aid equipment, 138 walkie-talkies, 360 fire 

CII Fano a etree cies asia : Siena 59, 434. O02 
Engineering service (generators, pumps, chlorinators ) / 32, 514. 10 
Volunteer awards (lapel buttons) = s, 191. 25 


T279U6—H5E  -pt. 5 S 
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List No. 2.—Matching funds projects approved, purchase pending (as of Apr. 


30, 1966) 
Health Service (Dextran for casualty clearing stations) ..___-_-___ $15, 738. 00 
Communications (radio equipment, recurring charges for telephone 
GE PASEOCH, WR TIRIE, CU BCOI oe nc bos tig stem ed sts 12, 290. 40 
Health service (chemical detector kits) _..__.._.__.._______-__-_-____ 1, 050. 00 


List No. 3.—Matching funds projects awaiting FCDA action (as of Apr. 30, 1956) 


Rescue service (15 sets of tools for heavy rescue teams—request dated 


DIO Bg BO) nentarcaincinnimintininma ath MEAS LEE. SET tg $18, 000 
Public education (production of films of local civil defense—request 
I NG: Beis I aitcnpescetets gates cn ccccnatetnaieasiischinde Rl a cianatpntinciemnen tid 4, 200 
Health service (protective masks—request dated Mar. 7, 1956)_________ 315 
Training (film projector, transparencies for training auxiliary firemen— 
paguesti@ated Bar: 31, JROb hs ee ee 2, 045 
24, 560 


List No. 4.—Matching funds program, summary as of Apr. 30, 1956 











Purchases 








; Approved Awaiting 
Service or description June 13, 1951 purchase FCDA Total 
Apr. 30, 1956 pending approval 
ss int bis ciiwdkiees deca skis ees $138, 476. 91 $16, 788. 00 $315.00 | $155, 579. 91 
I eet ee TD Cialis i ccaielteiad tena aatsleel 91, 811. 50 
Attack warning system _-_................-....- TEE Res. oo akeeras Pxaadeseedanar 178, 465. 41 
Oommiumbcntions...............--20..-c.-seecenne 105,707.17 | 12, 290. 40 |... 117, 997. 57 
Re REtCE Sk... ond amc eancnaawascoke I oy Mes tain nis eae Gale 33, 028. 09 
MN ist eke Ue O00 4: 18, 000. 00 46, 900. 00 
ict oe i ee a aa a 6, 285. 72 
PE hei ecidnadnb cudadhidadabedidecs I ME Orta, 20 Dee eg oe penta 32, 514. 10 
Training, education, public information.___.__- PE Ei to becn ped 6, 245. 00 65, 679. 02 
Civil defense highway signs. ................._. SE EGiiiti ciaskideic oie oltinawarecamite 4, 215. 20 
VRREINSE MII wien eins ass ibnthdacweneiinne 6,108. 35 1... Li ewddidibedon 3, 191. 25 
Dit itil Bae Lo BE 628,029.37 | 29,078.40 | 24,560.00 | 735, 667.77 
List No. 5.—Matching funds program (Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1956) 

Recurring charges for telephone service____________-______-_____ $2, 928. 81 
Recuring charges for bell and lights warning service____.____________ 1, 008. 00 
Recurring charges for siren control circuits.._._...-_._..._.._________ 8, 568. 00 
Tools and equipment for rescue teams________.__.._.______________ 18, 000. 00 
rr ii eg iat ae a 1, 250. 00 
ee See i ek ee ee 15, 738. 00 
Engineering equipment for water works operation_.__.__.___________ 32, 514. 00 
Sr ETI 6, 930. 00 
RI ee a II ie iis asain tries cients ins estat eavemnancinnardbcenamaiceniin 3, 191. 25 
Uren III arto een ee saniaisissgnanindiiemamnaicdinenbie 248. 00 
CRIT A ON TIN ocak eiecrsecas ca henitviesidetoreisoncn dilacahteands naar 1, 050. 00 
a aI ch da Sac tate cht cinder seas eaanleicesaaicilnena ables 4, 200. 00 
Ie AO et Re lincad oeeaccktaiiien sain anid hone titan Eiken 315. 00 
IIIs ssnein i coensgapl ripest daivas Sn daseeaidiainsedamatie atomic iM, oes 1, 545. 00 
STII onc esis iain abieieciin ital Racal i tags nate cian Secale 500. 00 
eee ERE MOTOR CII Scions ocecin scene ces kc woos nc ecnccnncins manana dae 35, 000. 00 
132, 986. 16 
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List No. 6.—Matching funds program estimate of additional requirements based 
on current analysis 


Fire service : 





Gigs ere GNI. ees $80, 000 
DEROSTERIPNOUNS : CIO oss ais ns neti net tawmend 20, 000 
—— $100, 000 
Health service : Supplies for 28 casualty clearing stations__ 126, 000 
+ 126, 000 
Emergency welfare service : 
Da OE hii hi sein dese cds 30, 000 
I ne eh ic cen 27, 000 
Sap eeee_cutiers and uteneila.. ... Wo neste nn 15, 000 
6 million sets eating utensils__...___.__.__.__.__________ 60, 000 
Se ee ee rma Sek 1, 465, 000 
SOR er IN is oc es. i ce 300, 000 
Se iti cick 1, 170, 000 
—————_ 3, 067, 000 
Radiological service : 
7 ee ei no en Ss ee Lee keues 5, 250 
Ge eC tk i Bo ean eh alee ee 2, 000 
il 7, 250 
Rescue service: 
By A es an ees 117, 000 
py eee aan RRA Re CRE eS Fe 132, 000 
ieemapiegneyiinin 249, 000 
Communications: 
AN Ct lon a tintin 150, 000 
rT i ciriectienthonereicctinng ano 9, 000 
Se arene Wi nk ee 12, 500 
a 171, 500 
Education and information: 2,200 dispersal signs.__.______ 33, 000 
—__—__ 33, 000 





3, 753, 750 

Note.—In addition to the items included in the above amount, approximately $13.000 
will be needed annually for recurring charges incident to telephone service and the attack 
warning system. 

Mr. Buiacksurn. List 1 is the actual purchases made by the city be- 
tween June 30, 1951, and April 30, 1956. You will notice that we 
have supplies for health service, emergency welfare, we helped to 
build the attack warning system, communications equipment, in- 
cluding recurring charges, the two pieces of fire apparatus, and some 
miscellaneous equipment, the 5 fully equipped rescue trailers—and 
later, you will see that we have the 2 sets of rescue tools—radiological] 
service equipment, civil defense highway signs—I might add that these 
are the Caches signs which we erected 2 years ago, and these are 
post-attack highway signs. 

There is not any intention of removing those post-attack highway 
signs. When the time arrives to put up signs for the movement of per- 
sonnel in dispersal or evacuation, as it is called, other signs will be 
purehased. They are shown on another list here. 

We have, in addition to the engineering supplies owned by the 
Federal Government, some generators, pumps and chlorinators under 
our matching funds program. 

The final item is an award for volunteers in the form of lapel 
buttons. 

List No. 2 

Mr. Lirscoms. Could we ask questions on these lists ? 

Mr. Hortrtevp. Yes. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to ask about the health service. Does 
that include your medical supplies‘ 

Mr. Biackpurn. That is medical. We term “casualty clearing 
stations” what the FCDA has termed “first-aid stations.” But we 
have first-aid stations—we don’t have them; they will be set up, as 
first-aid stations. This includes all the items in that group under the 
matching funds program, such as stretchers, surgical instruments, 
hospital supplies—not hospital supplies, but hospital-type supplies— 
that would be used in the casualty clearing station, which is the first 
point at which a casualty will receive attention from professional 
medics. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What is the estimation of the number of casualties 
that each one of these stations will accommodate ? 

Mr. Biacxsurn. About 600 an hour is an estimate. We have one 
casualty clearing station approximately for each 10,000 population. 
We have 98 of them selected. 

Mr. Lipscome. Six hundred an hour; is that what you said ? 

Mr. Biacksurn. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscome. Then where do they go? 

Mr. Biacksurn. They go 1 of 3 places. They go home; they go to 
a hospital; or they go to the morgue. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Now, where are the arrangements for the hospitals? 

Mr. Biacksurn. The hospitals, we are not purchasing any stockpile 
equipment in Baltimore City for hospitals. Practically all of our 
hospitals are in the vulnerable area. The State is purchasing 200-bed 
hospitals under the matching funds program, without any city money 
for stockpiling beyond the, way beyond the city. 

Mr. Lirscome. Do you know how many of those they anticipate 
purchasing ¢ 

Mr. Biracksurn. May I ask Fred? 

Mr. Matruews. At the present time, we have 20 received and 
stored. 

Mr. Biacksurn. Twenty hospitals received and stored. 

Mr. Lipscoms. As I remember the previous testimony in Washing- 
ton, those are the hospital units received and tested at the present 
time. 

Did you get instructions with that hospital unit, when you first got 
it, how to strip it or uncrate it / 

Mr. Mirantr. We negotiated with the FCDA for such an exhibit 
in the Baltimore area that will open this coming Monday. We have 
received instructions as to how to unpack it and what to do with it, 
and how to set it up. 

However, the time required just to clean the instruments and label 
them was about 120 man-hours. We found that the unit that you 
were talking about that was tested by the Army was still located at 
Fort Meade, thoroughly cleaned and thoroughly labeled, so we have 
made arrangements to get that one in, in place of the one that was 
shipped to us, which will cut out, I should say, a minimum of a thou- 
sand man-hours of work in setting it up. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is not a true test, then; is it? 

Mr. Minant. Ours is not for testing purposes, ours is for display 
purposes, in conjunction with National Hospital Week, which starts 
next week. 
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Mr. Ho.trietp. But is it your plan to leave these 20 crated mobile 
hospitals in the crates, or is it your intention to—— 

Mr. Minant. I have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Houtrrevp (continuing). To put them together and set them 
up for use in an emergency ? 


STATEMENT OF L. W. TIPTON, FISCAL OFFICER, STATE OF 
MARYLAND 


Mr. Treron. Mr. Holifield, the 20 hospitals we have are contained in 
350 packages, and they will fit 2 to a boxcar. We have them stored 
in a large barn in one of the State institutions northwest of the city. 
They will remain as they are now until they are needed, because we 
can load them as they are onto a vehicle and transport them to the 
place where they will be used. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Then is what Colonel Milani has said correct, that 
it takes a thousand hours to set these up and label them properly, the 
tubes, and so forth, so that they can be used ? 

Mr. Tirrron. C ‘olonel Milani was t: ulking about being used for exhi- 
bition purposes. These hospitals that we have will be opened and 
sorted and used by professional people, and it will not be necessary 
to label the instruments. 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. Do you know how long it would take to set them 
ip, sir? 

Mr. Treron. I do not. 

Mr. Houtrievp. In the case of an emergency 3-hour warning, and 
with casualties on your hands, how many hours or days or weeks are 
you going to have to wait until you get these up, so that they can 
receive patients? 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, our medical oflicer Was present 
jown at Fort Meade when they tried out the one the re; they set it up 
just for that purpose of testing the time. It took them something bet- 
ter than 4 hours on the first one. They can find out later better 
methods, faster methods. And the hospital was put up in an existing 
building. 

Sut he said it took them something more than 4 hours, the exact 
time I don’t remember. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you know how many men they used ? 

Mr. Marruews. I don’t know; I was not present. 

Mr. Liescoms. As I understand it, these hospital units will fit in, 
for moving purposes, 1 of the larger sized moving vans, or either 2 
moving vi ans? 

Mr. Tipron. A minimum of a 35-foot van. We recommend 2 vans 
having a total minimum capacity of a 35-foot van. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do I understand that all 20 of your hospital units 
are stored in the same place ? 

Mr. Tieron. That is right. 

Mr. Liescoms. In your - civil-defense preparations, have you made 

wwrangements for an adequ: ite number of moving vans? 

Mr. Trpron. That is in process. 

Mr. Honirtetp. What do you mean, “in process”? 

Mr. Treron. That was Colonel Matthews. 
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Mr. Marruews. We have asked one of the large movers to come 
up with a van—we haven’t been there very long, and we expect in the 
next few days to get from them a plan in which they will designate 
certain trucks to go and pick up the 20 hospitals, located in their State 
hospitals. 

Mr. Lipscoms. As I understand it, it takes a qualified electrician to 
set up the local units in the hospital. When these are delivered to 
a casualty area, how could you make arrangements for these qualified 
technicians to do the setting up ? 

Mr. Marttuews. That is something our medical people will have to 
work out. They might have gotten further with it than I think. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Also, it takes, I believe, about 35 personnel to set 
up 1 of these units in the 4 hours’ time you are talking about. So 
there is quite a bit of planning to be done on these hospitals? 

Mr. MArrnews. I am sure there is. 

Our medical people are working on this; our surgeon is not present. 

Mr. Lipescoms. In your assumption of casualties, what are you as- 
suming for the city of Baltimore? 

Mr. Biackpurn. We are assuming the casualties on a 5-megaton 
ground burst. Frankly, I don’t remember just what that is. But 
we are figuring, I know, on another phase of it, 544,000 for mass care. 

Colonel, do you have that answer? 

Mr. Minani. Without warning, we have figured approximately 
470,000 dead, and some 400,000 to 500,000 injured, requiring assistance. 

yith warning, of course, that would be considerably lower. But 
the 400,000 figure dead is enough to work on with this sort of planning. 
That ’ an be close to 900,000 casualties for the city, both dead and 
injured. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How many casualties would these 70 casualty clear- 
ing stations take care of ? 

Mr. Minant. We have 98 contemplated, 70 fully equipped now. 
And at the rate of 600 an hour, working on a 24-hour basis—and we 
plan that, because of the amount of supplies that are immediately 
available, and we know will be cbailehie they will make a pretty 
good impact on the casualties, besides bringing other casualty clear- 
ing stations in from the counties, who have quite a number organized. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do these casualty clearing stations contain medical 
supplies that deteriorate? 

r. Mmant. Yes, sir; they do, unfortunately. They have some 
antibiotics, and the first group will expire in 1957. We tried a system 
of farming those out to the various hospitals at any city, to rotate 
them, but we did not find that too satisfactory, and subsequently, 
we have had to go back to gathering them up together and taking a 
chance on their replacement in an adequate time. 

Mr. Liescoms. Is there any whole blood stored ? 

Mr. Minant. Plasma and dextran; fortunately no whole blood. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you been in touch with FCDA in any way 
concerning this problem of rotation of medical supplies, or the deteri- 
oration of them ? 

Mr. Miiant. We have discussed that with FCDA, but that is a 
local problem in having that type of supplies immediately available. 
And while we tried and made the effort of farming out certain por- 
tions of it—for instance, you take your penicillin, FCDA has peni- 
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cillin in oil, and very few of your civilian hospitals like to use that 
type of penicillin. What other type they use I don’t know, but I do 
know they don’t like to use it. 

As a result, our penicillin will, more or less, expire all in 1957. So, 
4 or 5 months prior to that date, we are going to have to take the 
initiative in acquisition, or making a request for matching funds to 
replace our existing supplies of penicillin for the number of casualty 
clearing stations we will have. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Has anybody talked to the FCDA about the possi- 
bility that this material might have its time extended for 2 years? 

Mr. Mian. Yes, sir. 

Originally, the first group expired in 1955, and they told us a 2- 
year extension would be safe. But nothing since then. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The FCDA told you that? 

Mr. Miiant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Was all this equipment relabeled then ? 

Mr. Muant. Yes. We so informed the hospitals that had it at 
that time. 

But as I say, I point out penicillin, because that is something that 
we wouldn’t rotate, because they don’t use it in everyday usage in a 
hospital. 

Some of our other antibiotics have been very well rotated, so that 
now we have current stuff. But you can’t have one bottle O. K. when 
you have a group of bottles in a unit. So we decided to withdraw 
the whole thing and just take a calculated risk as to expiration dates. 

Mr. Liescoms. All 70 of your units today have material in them? 

Mr. Minant. Yes, sir; every one of them are fully equipped to 
operate. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Some of the material has been dated ahead ? 

Mr. Minant. The antibiotics is the only thing that there would be 
any danger of becoming obsolete. The rest of the material will remain 
in storage indefinitely. 

Mr. Buacksurn. To answer your question on casualties, we have 
table 62 for Baltimore City in the urban analysis, which is in between 
pages 94 and 95. That gives the daytime burst, St. Paul and Fayette 
Streets, 5-megaton bomb, with and without warning. 

Mr. Houirrexp. Let’s accept the rest of these lists for the record. 

Mr. Biacksurn. Now, I finished with list 1. 

As to list 2, list 2 shows projects which have been approved by 
FCDA and are awaiting purchase. Dextran will be purchased by 
the Federal Government for us, chemical detector kits will be pur- 
chased by the Federal Government, the radio equipment we have on 
that list will be purchased by us, I hope, in a very short time. 

The recurring charges, of course, we cannot file for that and receive 
reimbursement for that until July 1. 

As to list No. 3, there are the projects which we have requested 
and on which we are awaiting action of the FCDA, which is the 15 
sets of rescue tools to which I referred earlier; the production of 2 
films, 1 of which has been completed, and the other of which is in 
the process of being completed; protective masks, and a film pro- 
jector, and some transparencies for training auxiliary firemen, 


$24,560 awaiting approval. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. On this public education, production of films of 
local civil defense, that is sheet No. 3, what is that item that matching 
funds will be used for ? 

Mr. Buiacxsurn. That is a 16-millimeter film; the one we have 
finished runs about 28 minutes, showing civil-defense activities in 
Baltimore City. We have covered a number of services; we didn’t 
cover them all. 

Now this year we have started on a second film which will take 
in services that were not covered in the first film. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is strictly what you are doing on a local level’ 

Mr. Buacksurn. That is correct; a film of activities on the local 
level of civil defense, of a public nature. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Those are not training films ? 

Mr. Biackxsurn. Not training films; no. 

List No. 4 is merely a summary of lists 1, 2, and 3, which gives the 
total of the matching funds program as of April 30, 1956. 

List No. 5 is the Baltimore City program for the year 1956. 

I might say at this point, Baltimore City operates on a calendar 
year; the State and, of course, the Federal Government, as you know, 
operate on a fiscal year, starting July 1. That has given us quite a 
lot of difficulty. 

Every year we come to the point where we don’t have the contribu- 
tions program by the time we must submit the budget for the next 
year. We have to make what we think is an educated guess. 

And then we also have, almost every year, asked the Budget Director 
to carry over from one year to the next our unexpended balance. 

Now, I don’t know how it is in the Federal Government, but it is an 
awfully hard job to get our Budget Director to carry over our unex- 
pended funds into the following year. 

It might be noted also here, gentlemen, that we have shown on this 
list one-hundred-and-thirty-two-million-nine-hundred-thousand-dol- 
lars-odd for the year 1956. Our matching funds budget for the 
year 1956 is $100,000. But some of these items we do take out of the 
regular appropriations—such as recurring charges can come out of 
the regular appropriations. Therefore, we will have no trouble cover- 
ing that. 

Mr. Howirtreitp. Will you just summarize lists No. 5 and No. 6 with- 
out going into detail? 

Mr. Buacksurn. List No. 5, I think that about completes that. That 
is recurring charges—tools, dextran, radio equipment, engineering 
equipment for water supply, portable electric megaphones. 

Mr. Ho.trtexp. It will be in the record in detail, so there is no use 
in reading it. 

Mr. Biacksurn. The complete amount of list No. 5 is $132,986.16 
for the year 1956—calendar year. 

Mr. Houirretp. Now, give us the complete amount of list No. 6; and 
it will be included in the record, so we can see what it embodies. 

Mr. Biacksurn. I would like to make just a few comments on that, 
sir, if I may. 

Mr. Houirterp. Very few. 

Mr. BLacksurn. We propose—we have shown what we consider to 
be the additional requirements of stockpiling and other items approved 
under the Federal contributions program. 
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It will be noted that the emergency welfare supplies constitute the 
bulk of this proposed program. If the Federal Government intends 
to stockpile some of these items for use by this critical target area, our 
purchases will be reduced to that extent. 

The total of this list is shown. And, gentlemen, I thank you for 
permitting me to appear. 

Mr. Howirieitp. Have you availed yourself of the law passed by 
Congress, allowing you to claim surplus property ? 

Mr. Biacksurn. Passed by Congress / 

Mr. Howirretp. Passed by the House at least; it hasn’t been passed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. Biacksurn. We have not. We are looking forward to it. 

Mr. Minant. We are anxiously awaiting it. 

Mr. Horrrtetp. We got it through our committee, I know that, and 
it is reported out of the Senate committee, I understand. 

Mr. Buackpurn. Isit? Good. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hovirretp. You are welcome, sir. 

Are there any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Houirretp. We have pretty well covered our list of witnesses, 
with the exception of our former colleague, Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Bolton, I gather from my discussion with you during the noon 
hour that you would like to come before the committee in Washing- 
ton, and make a statement from the standpoint of Baltimore County. 

Mr. Botron. I would; any time that suits you. 

Mr. Houir1eLp. We will be glad to have you come before us, and we 
will have the staff get in touch with you for some appropriate time. 

Mr. Botron. Fine. 

Mr. Houirietp. Thank you very much. I am glad you could be 
present today. 

Do you have anything else to say ? 

Mr. Mitant. The only thing I would like to say is to thank you very 
much for honoring Baltimore City with your presence, and I hope 
we have given you some information. 

Mr. Hotirietp. You have given us a lot of information, and we 
came here at the request of your colleague, Congressman Garmatz, 
and we are very glad to have had the opportunity of coming to Balti- 
more. 

I am sure this is going to be helpful in our hearmgs in the other 
sample cities which we have selected. 

We will apply the pattern which you have given to us here and see 
how it compares with the other cities in the Nation. Then we will 
compare all the patterns with what we think the cities need, and we 
hope to be able to come out in our final report with recommendations 
which will be constructive. 

Mr. Miant. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. I want to say one thing. 

I do want to thank the chairman and the members of the committee 
for coming over here and having this hearing here in Baltimore. 

I am sure that it will be helpful, not only to the committee but to 
Colonel Milani and his staff. 
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It has been a real pleasure to have you appear before us, and I am 
sure that if there was anything said here today that was considered to 
be criticism, I assure you it was only in the form of constructive 
criticism, if anything. 

So I want to thank you personally, Colonel Milani, and the rest of 
your staff, for appearing here before our committee. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. We will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 7, 1956 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILirAry OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:15 a. m., in the 
Polar Bear Room, Veterans Memorial Center, Detroit, Mich., Repre- 
sentative Chet Holifield (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield (presiding), Griffiths, Riehlman, 
and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Michael Balwan, Herbert Roback, and James Eck- 
hart of the subcommittee staff. 

Mr. Hoxirrevp. The subcommittee will be in order. This is the Sub- 
committee on Military Operations of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. For the past 4 months we have been studying the 
problem of civil defense, with particular emphasis of course upon 
Federal responsibility in this area. 

These hearings, except for one hearing in the city of Baltimore last 
Friday, have been held in Washington. This is our second out-of- 
town hearing. We chose Detroit as one of our cities to hold out-of- 
Washington hearings because of the industrial concentration here and 
because of the density of population in this area, which we understand 
in the metropolitan area amounts to between 3 and 4 million people 
and as we understand this does not include the territory of our neigh- 
bor to the north across the river, in Canada. 

One of the other reasons we chose this city was because it does have 
a problem of international cooperation. A 10-megaton bomb ex- 
ploded in the city of Detroit with the wind in the right direction, or 
maybe you should say the wrong direction, in a northward direction, 
would also contaminate an area of our neighbor to the north. And 
therefore not only are we faced in the city of Detroit with a large 
complex of city and county political subdivisions which need liaison 
and cooperation, but we are also faced with a problem of international 
cooperation in preparing for a proper and efficient civil-defense plan 
in this age of nuclear weapons that spread their destructive power 
over many hundreds of square miles. 

We hope that the testimony that will be given by the local officials 
today will touch upon the following points: 

The effectiveness of Federal civil-defense assistance and guidance 
to State, counties, and cities. The efficiency of liaison and cooperation 
between the FCDA and local political subdivisions. Three, the con- 
cept of target area planning, which you have in the preparation of 
your civil-defense plans. And a clarification of Federal responsibility 
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and local responsibility, either as a situation that might be desirable 
or as the situation is at the present time. And that will, of course, 
enter into the cooperation in planning and the degree of participation 
in the operation of the program and, of course, the financing of the 
program. 

We hope that there will also be constructive suggestions given to us 
in our Federal capacity for a review of the 1950 Defense Act, bringing 
it up to date with the new problems which have been developed as a 
result of the hydrogen weapon impact. 

We have before us this morning a number of witnesses and we would 
be pleased to hear at this time the Honorable Albert E. Cobo, mayor 
of the city of Detroit. 

Mayor Cobo, do you have a statement and would you like to come 
forward? We would like to have you take the witness chair and give 
us such statement as you wish to give us on this subject. 

We might also say that we are in the city of Detroit as a result of 
the request of our colleague on the subcommittee who has worked 
very hard on the subcommittee for many months, the Honorable 
Martha Griffiths, who is a Congresswoman from this area and who 
has, of course, a tremendous personal interest in the solution of the 
problem of civil defense in her area as a result of the information 
which has been given to the subcommittee and which she has heard 
and the knowledge of the problems that do exist in this area and we 
are glad to schedule this city as one of our hearings. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to tell you gentlemen that the mayor 
is one of my constituents as I am one of his, and I am very happy to 
have the mayor here to express his views on civil defense. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT E. COBO, MAYOR, CITY OF 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mayor Coxno. Thank you kindly. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf of the city 
government of Detroit and the residents of our community, I extend 
to all of you a most cordial welcome to our city. And of course we 
are pleased to welcome home a member of your committee, Mrs. 
Martha Griffiths, distinguished resident of our town, who is the 
Representative in Congress for the 17th Congressional District. of 
Michigan, a large part of which lies within our city. We are very 
pleased, Martha, to have you with us. At the request of your com- 
mittee I filed a written statement with you dated last January 5 in 
which I set forth my official views now under discussion on civil- 
defense legislation. 

It is in my capacity as mayor of Detroit and as a member of the 
National Civil Defense Advisory Council that I make these remarks. 
There is no need to repeat word for word the contents of my previous 
report. 

I believe you all have been given copies of it. 

There are, however, some points in that document that I wish to 
stress here and now. 

Mr. Hotrtrretp. May I interrupt you at this point to say that we 
have printed your statement to us in the compilation of letters from 
governors and mayors. 
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However, we have not entered it as yet in our hearings record to be 
yrinted in our hearings record. If it is your wish that it also be 
included in the hearings record, the committee will be glad to receive 
that statement in addition to the remarks you make today and have 

them printed in the hearings also. 

Mayor Coro. I would like you to do that if you woulcl. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Thank you. Without objection it will be received. 


(The document referred to is as follows :) 
Ciry OF DETROIT, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
January 5, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CoNGRESSMAN: Your letter of December 8, 1955, requests an expres- 
sion of opinion from me regarding suggested legislative changes for the Federal 
civil-defense effort. You also request some opinion regarding defects in the 
civil-defense effort, and some suggestions on how they may be overcome. 

As you know, we in Detroit are vitally concerned with the development of a 
local civil-defense agency which can be readily coordinated with the national- 
defense effort in the event of an enemy attack, and one that can function quickly 
and efficiently in combating natural disasters. 

Our entire city administration supports this effort sincerely and whole- 
heartedly. We have given considerable thought to the subject matter proposed 
in your letter, and the attached summary expresses our viewpoint. 

Additional copies can be made available to you and your committee, if you 
want them. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT E. Coso, Mayor. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES RECOMMENDED 


This statement is not intended to be critical of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration for its handling of a monumental task with outmoded legislation 
and limited administrative authority. It is intended to suggest revision or 
amendment of the lfegislation under which the agency operates, with a view 
toward reconsideration of the current administrative policy. 

The fact that civil defense has not made better progress should not reflect on 
the administration of the agency, but rather that the legislation and policies 
under which it operates should be revised. Civil defense has been a relatively 
new governmental activity, and one that has depended on a limited background 
of experience. It has had to grow in the imagination of its planners without 
proven data on which to base its designs. Moreover, it has been dependent upon 
voluntary cooperation of citizens and governmental agencies to display any de- 
gree of progress, instead of being able to get things done as is possible when 
authority and implements are at hand. 

Five years of experience in this field has demonstrated that the policy and pro- 
‘edures that were established for the Federal Civil Defense Administration are 
nadequate to prepare the Nation properly against the threat of enemy attack. 
hose policies and procedures have been adjusted, interpreted, and elasticized 
as much as possible by FCDA to make the program fit the needs as they have 
leveloped over the years ; but, like any piece of legislation that has been amended 
to the point of obscuring its original form, the entire legislative and administra- 
tive structure of the agency should be reviewed with a view to giving Federal 
civil defense the status and authority it needs to perform a task that grows in 
mportance daily. 


FCDA AS AN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Civil Defense Act (Public Law 920, 8ist Cong., 2d sess.) establishes the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration as an agency within the executive branch 
f the Government, and charges it with broad and vital responsibilities. 

The act gives this agency authority to “delegate, with the approval of the 
President, to the several (other) departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriate civil-defense responsibilities * * *.”’ But, because it is only 
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an Administration (or agency), rather than a department of the executive branch 
FCDA does not have equal stature with the departments of Government upon 
which it must depend for cooperation and assistance. There is the implication 
that the agency is of a temporary nature, established to meet an emergency situ- 
ation and to be liquidated when the circumstances of its origin cease to exist. 

The past several years of experience have shown that civil defense, either as an 
agency for wartime emergency relief or for the relief of great natural disasters, 
has become a permanent requirement of the governmental structure at all 
levels—Federal, State, and local. It has grown into the governmental structure 
much as other departments which were created to meet new conditions such as 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in the Federal Government, 
and the traffic departments of local government. 

Civil defense should be reorganized for what it has become, rather than for 
what it was in World War II, or since. It is a permanent part of the govern- 
mental service, necessary to the national defense. It is an agency at all levels 
of government which should coordinate the multifarious activities of the many 
other agencies that will become involved in the civil defense of the Nation in case 
of war. 

New legislation should be adopted, or existing legislation revised, to.establish 
the civil-defense agency in a status equal to that of other departments of the 
executive branch of the Government. Aside from its effect on the relationship 
of the agency with other departments of the Government, such status will have 
a beneficial effect in all levels of government. It will remove the implications 
that civil defense is an activity of temporary nature which can be ignored be- 
cause it may possibly expire at any moment. 

Civil defense should be established under legislation that considers: 

(1) The importance of the agency, and the breadth of its operations in 
case of war as well as peace. 

(2) The necessity for its being close enough to the President so that its 
requirements will not be shaded by the requirements of other agencies. 

(3) That it is discharging a direct responsibility of the President, rather 
than a segment of responsibility delegated to some other executive depart- 
ment. 

These considerations would dictate that the agency be established as an 
executive department of the Federal Government, with a Secretary of Civil 
Defense directly responsible to the President. Placing the agency within an 
existing department, even with individual departmental status, would remove 
the agency one step farther from the President than it is at present. It would 
make it subordinate in a department where the requirements of other services 
could override those of civil defense. 

While it may be said that active military defense and civil defense are closely 
allied, and integration of civil defense into the Department of Defense would 
be feasible, this would not necessarily be true. Civil defense is at least as much 
concerned with the civilian departments of the Federal Government as it is with 
the military—probably more concerned. Nearly every other department—as 
well as the military—will have specific interests and responsibilities in the 
civil defense activity, and this activity could be better coordinated by a depart- 
ment that had departmental status and identity than it could by a subordinate 
agency of any one department. 

This recommendation therefore concurs with House Joint Resolution 98 
(84th Cong., Ist sess.), rather than House Concurrent Resolution 108. 


FINANCIAL AID TO STATES AND CITIES FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Currently, the financial assistance that FCDA can lend to target cities is 
largely for the purchase of equipment and certain printed materials under the 
training program. This financial-assistance program is extremely helpful, but 
it still does not provide assistance in the area where most of the expense prevails ; 
that is, in the area of administration and planning. 

A target city, to contribute properly to the national defense program through 
civil defense, must establish an agency for civil defense—just as the Federal 
Government established FCDA. This requires an entire new department of city 
government, with salaries and other expenses attendant to a city department. 
It requires that employees be obtained to administer the program, to conduct 
recruitment and training programs, and to do the extensive planning. It also 
requires that the city purchase equipment over and above that which it ordi- 
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narily maintains—rescue trucks, additional fire engines, engineering equip- 
ment, and medical supplies. 

In the Civil Defense Act, FCDA is permitted to contribute to the cost of 
equipment for target cities because the equipment requirements of the local civil 
defense program are costs that are superimposed on the capital expenditures 
of a city by reason of its participation in the Federal preparedness program. 
Planning and administrative costs of civil defense are in exactly the same 
category, yet they are not included in the matching-fund program. 

The Civil Defense Act (sec. 3 (c)) authorizes the Administrator to lend 
financial assistance to States and cities for the purchase of “organizational 
equipment” (for example), which is described as equipment required to meet 
the civil defense plan and—‘not to include those items which the local com- 
munity necessarily utilizes in combating local disasters except when required 
in unusual quantities in the civil defense plan.” 

Then, in section 3 (i), the act specifically prohibits contribution to the States 
of cities for administrative expense. If the same criteria were applied to ad- 
ministrative expense as is applied to operational equipment, the act would allow 
contributions to States and cities for administrative expense—‘not to include 
such expenses as are normally incurred for administration in combating local 
disasters, except where required in unusual amounts.” 

The inference that must be taken from the act’s exclusion of administrative 
expense is that it contemplates that local civil defense can be administered 
as an extension of the regular administrative functions of fire and police depart- 
ments. This is wholly untrue in target cities, especially in a city where the 
goal of the organization is the recruitment of a force of some 200,000 volun- 
teers, in addition to the planning required. 

For civil defense to be successful at the Federal level, it must be successful 
at the local level. Only the local community can create the organization that 
will make the Federal plan operative. But if the costs of maintaining the or- 
ganization at the local level are disproportionate, cities cannot bear the respon- 
sibilities they would like to assume. Consequently, civil defense at the Federal 
level will not be successful unless the cities participate on a scale commensurate 
with their target value, and they are not likely to do so unless they receive finan- 
cial assistance for the major item of expense—administration and planning. 

An example of how Federal assistance can stimulate civil defense planning 
is the recent appropriation by Congress of $10 million to FCDA to conduct sur- 
vival plan studies in target areas. This program makes it possible to assemble 
a planning staff to make plans that will coordinate the activity in all the com- 
munities in a critical target area. The cost of this planning is paid by FCDA 
out of the $10 million fund. 

Without this type of Federal assistance the areawide planning of most critical 
target cities is neglected. The States, generally, do not maintain sufficient civil 
defense staffs to carry on the work, and each community attempting to do its 
own planning may result in a set of parochial plans without coordination or 
uniformity. 

It is therefore recommended that legislation be adopted that will permit 
FCDA to include local administrative costs as an item for which Federal financial 
assistance can be obtained. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 


The Federal Government must adhere to the Federal-State-local line of com- 
munications in its general policy, but there are certain areas in the administra- 
tion of the civil-defense program wherein FCDA should be permitted direct con- 
tact with target cities. 

At present, the line of communication is from the city, to the State, to the 
FCDA regional office, to the FCDA headquarters. Even a simple letter, or in- 
quiry of a routine nature, must travel that route if it originates in a city and is 
destined for FCDA, and vice versa. And all along the line the communication 
is interpreted and evaluated at each level before it is passed along. 

Admittedly, FCDA probably could not maintain all communications from its 
central office to each State and critical target city. It needs an intermediate 
echelon of organization in order to have local representation throughout the 
country. But there seems to be little need for this intermediate echelon in 
matters of expressing policy, giving technical information, or in the handling of 
routine communications. 
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Besides the FCDA regional offices, the State organization being interposed be- 
tween the city and FCDA contributes to the delay in the matter of communieca- 
tion between FCDA and a target city. 

The system that forbids direct communication between FCDA and target 
cities results in a time-consuming arrangement and one that often removes FCDA 
too far from the local perspective in developing its program. The target city 
is the strong organization at one end of the chain with FCDA at the other, 
Every link in the chain moves the two farther apart, and when these interme- 
diate links are not strong, the city organization is often restricted in its program 
development. 

The Project East River report, dated 1952, recognized that there should be 
a direct relationship between FCDA and certain top-priority target areas. The 
report states, in part: 

“In this atomic era some organizational means must be found to bridge the gap 
between the Federal level and the level of the more critical target areas without 
infringing on the ‘sovereignty’ of the State, * * *.” 

If that recommendation was valid in the atomic era, it is profoundly worth 
consideration in the hydrogen area, with target areas now extending far beyond 
the core of the target city. 

A reconsideration of the Federal-State-local relationship should embrace the 
following : 

(1) Designation of top-priority target cities with which FCDA can trans- 
act business without necessity for adhering to the Federal-regional-State- 
local line of communication. 

(2) Allocation of Federal funds to States with specific amounts earmarked 
by FCDC for designated cities. 

Accomplishment of these points will enable cities with active and realistic 
civil defense organizations to obtain the full benefits of Federal aid. 


COORDINATION OF CIVIL DEFENSE AND MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Civil defense planning anticipates a knockout type of attack launched with a 
maximum of surprise. It anticipates that the initial blows will be the severest, 
and the most difficult to cope with from a standpoint of civil-defense operations. 
During the first several hours after a warning of attack, the target cities will 
see millions of citizens fleeing to the relative safety of the rural districts—either 
in a planned movement or in a movement motivated by fear and panic. 

The conditions that can develop at such a time are a source of great concern 
to public officials in all communities within the metropolitan area of target 
cities. Their regular police and civil-defense forces could become overwhelmed 
by disorder, and their other agencies may be inadequate to relieve the distress 
of evacuees. 

In order to insure that panic, disorder, and distress will not follow the first 
warning of attack, a strong, well-developed, immediately available force will 
be needed to grasp control of the situation. Without this control, evacuation 
of the cities may not be an effective tactic, and the entire Nation may be thrown 
into such confusion as to impair seriously the defense of the Nation. 

In every metropolitan area there are National Guard and military reserve 
units organized. These units, although on a standby basis, are rapidly mobilized, 
and they represent the type of forces that will be needed to control and assist 
the civilian population. They have organization and discipline, and they will 
command the respect and obedience of the civilian population. 

These units are not much more readily assembled than civil defense forces, 
but their effectiveness will be far greater than that of a civilian organization; 
provided, of course, that they are prepared in advance to assemble rapidly and 
take up predesignated assignments. A spur-of-the-moment mobilization and 
hastily improvised plan will be of little help. 

It has been said that military commitments will preclude National Guard and 
military-reserve units taking on civil-defense assignments. 

No doubt these units will have early missions at the outbreak of another major 
war, but until the civilian situation is stabilized, they will be impotent—probably 
unable to move from their home stations until order is restored and transporta- 
tion routes opened. 

For the first several hours after the outbreak of the air war—and perhaps 
for several days—the primary effort will be directed toward overcoming the 
initial impact of the attack and, restoring the Nation to some semblance of order. 

It is not suggested that military units should permit civil-defense demands 
to transcend the missions for which the military is organized. But if these 
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units will recognize that the civilian situation has a direct bearing on their capa- 
bility to carry out their military missions, they will plan to integrate their opera- 
tion with those of the local civil-defense organizations at their home stations. 

Military units in reserve status, as soon as they become mobilized, will render 
an invaluable service. But the most critical period will be during the first few 
nours after the warning, while these units are mobilizing. During this period 
local police forces will bear the full impact of the situation, because they are on 
the spot and ready. 

It is during this time that military assistance will be most needed. To be 
most effective a military unit would have to be instantly available when the 
first air alert is received. 

Most of the locations at which military units are on duty or in training are 
situated well away from the target cities. For economic and tactical reasons, 
no doubt this is good policy. But if the premise is valid that the military is 
essential to aid target cities under air attack, a reexamination of the policy 
for locating training camps seems to be in order. 

A training station of the type that is compatible with the terrain and other 
features of a target area would be a valuable source of trained manpower to 
aid in keeping control of the situation that must be expected with the outbreak 
of war. A civil disorder in Detroit several years ago was brought under con- 
trol with the aid of troops in training at Fort Custer, 140 miles away, but it 
required 4 hours to obtain their clearance and to travel the distance to Detroit. 

The same force instantly ready to respond and only a short distance away 
could mean the difference between a successful evacuation of a target city and 
a complete failure. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a summary of this statement, Congress and/or FCDA should pursue 
measures to— 

(1) Effect the reorganization of the Federal civil-defense agency to have 
it constituted an executive department of the Federal Government under a 
Secretary of Civil Defense directly responsible to the President. 

(2) Make financial aid available to States and target cities for the cost 
of civil-defense administration and planning. 

(3) Remove the restrictions against FCDA doing business directly with 
certain top-priority target cities. 

(4) Integrate National Guard and military reserve units into local civil- 
defense plans: and consider a policy of locating active military units in 
training at stations close enough to target cities to assist effectively local 
civil defense in the evacuation of the cities. 

There are many other factors that are not directly related to civil-defense 
legislation and administration, but which bear heavily on the problems of civil 
government in case of attack on this country. There is the matter of an adequate 
highway system to permit complete evacuation in less than the 6 or 7 hours 
that would be required with the present system; the matter of industrial disper- 
sion and its effect on the municipal tax structure; and construction of public 
shelters in congested areas. All of these introduce problems into municipal 
government which are brought about by the air-nuclear age. Where formerly 
municipal government had well-defined responsibilities, and experience on which 
to base its operations, today the cities are extending into the field of national 
defense. They must plan to meet conditions of war that are almost beyond 
imagination; and they must prepare the civilian population to react according 
toa set of rules that are diametrically opposed to the normal patterns of human 
behavior. They must teach their people to flee from their homes when their 
normal impulse will be to remain and protect their property; to drop the tools 
of industry momentarily, rather than remain at their machines and produce 
the weapons of defense. 

This transition in municipal government greatly increases responsibilities 
of public officials, but not to the point of frustration. Speaking for Detroit, 
municipal government will accept its share of responsibility in the national- 
defense program, and will discharge its trust faithfully. But when the burden 
becomes too great in certain areas, it should, as this statement indicates, admit 
to its limitations and invite the Federal Government to take up more of the 
burden, 

tespectfully submitted. 


ALBERT E, Coro, 
Mayor. 
72796—56—pt. 59 
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Mayor Coxo. More than 5 years’ experience with this current prob- 
lem of civil defense has demonstrated that the policies and the pro- 
cedures that were established for the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration are now inadequate to prepare civilians properly against the 
threat of enemy attack. I will comment here to say that I believe that 
is largely because of the change in weapons. 

While it is true that these policies and procedures have been ad- 
justed, interpreted, and stretched as much as possible by FCDA to 
make the program fit the needs as they have developed over the 
years, it is also true that perhaps some of the original intent has become 
obscured and the time has come when the entire legislative and 
administrative structure of the agency should be reviewed with the 
object in mind of giving Federal Civil Defense the status it needs to 
perform a task that grows in importance daily. 

And I notice in one of your requests there that that is one of the 
points you are concerned about, is the change in the status of civil 
defense and its status in the future. 

I might mention just in passing that the National Civil Defense 
Act was adopted before the development and testing of the hydrogen 
bomb. I believe we all know the problems that such a weapon os 
created for our national security in all of its aspects; that is just an 
example. 

It is my opinion that new legislation should be adopted or existing 
legislation amend to establish the civil-defense agency in a status 
equal to that of other departments in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 

My reasons are explained in more detail in the report that you have 
and which you now agreed to make part of the record. I wish to 
emphasize that I believe it is important to remove the implication 
that civil defense is an activity of temporary nature and can easily 
be ignored. 

We all hope for the time that we can live in assured peace, but 
until that time comes our preparedness plans will have to be continu- 
ous and firm. 

Civil defense is a basic element in the Nation’s program of national 
security; must be regarded as such by all governmental authorities 
and agencies as well as all of the people of the Nation. 

Civil defense should be established under legislation that con- 
siders the importance of the agency and the breadth of its operation 
in case of war as well as peace. It is proven that in time of peace 
civil defense cooperating with the Red Cross, has done a tremendous 
task in aiding communities stricken with hurricanes, tornadoes, floods, 
and other national disasters. 

The necessity of its being close enough to the President so its 
requirements will not be shaded by the requirements of other agencies, 
that it is discharging a direct aponsibility of the President rather 
than a segment of the responsibility delegated to some other executive 
department. 

A second point I would like to stress is the matter of providing 
financial aid to local governing bodies to help cover the cost of 
admiinstration and planning. At the present time the financial assist- 
ance that FCDA can give to target cities is largely for the purchase 
of equipment and certain materials used in the training programs and 
for public education. 
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This financial-assistance program is extremely helpful but very 
limited. <A target city and other local governments within a target- 
area complex must establish an agency for civil defense if they are to 
contribute properly to the national-security program. 

This requires an entirely new department of city government, with 
salaries and other expenses attendant to a city department. It also 
requires that the city purchase equipment over and above that which 
it ordinarily maintains, such as rescue trucks, additional fire engines, 
engineering equipment, radiological monitoring instruments, and 
medical supplies are but a few examples. 

In the Civil Defense Act, FCDA is permitted to contribute to the 
cost of equipment for the target cities because the equipment require- 
ments of the local civil-defense program create costs that are super- 
imposed upon the capital expenditures of the city by reason of its 
civil-defense preparedness program. 

Planning and administrative costs are in exactly the same category, 

yet they are not included in the matching-funds program. 
The Civil Defense Act in section 3 (c) authorizes the FCDA Admin- 
istrator to lend financial assistance to States and cities for the pur- 
chase of organizational equipment, for example, which is described as 
equipment required to meet the civil-denfense plan and not to include 
those items which the local community necessarily utilizes in combat- 
ing local disasters except when required in unusual quantities in the 
civil-defense plan. 

Then in section 3 (i) the act specifically prohibits contributions to 
the States and cities for administrative expenses. If the same criteria 
were applied to the administrative expenses as is applied to the opera- 
tional equipment, the act would allow contributions to States and cities 
for administrative expense. 

Many smaller cities are not spending as much as they would like to 
for civil-defense purposes simply because they do not have the money. 

And a great many of these communities are in target areas and adja- 
cent to them and face the same dangers, particularly from the hydrogen 
weapons, as the principal target cities themselves. I do not believe it 
is necessary to go into detail with you on the fact that this situation 
creates awesome gaps in our national security pattern. The Detroit 
office of civil defense was reestablished July 1, 1950. From then until 
the end of our present fiscal year, which is June 30, 1956, Detroit will 
have spent or comimtted $3,517,184 for civil defense. Of this amount. 
the city’s portion of the $314 million, the city’s portion is $2,874,965, of 
which $1,874,000 is for salaries and administration and $869,000 is for 
the purchase of equipment and supplies. 

Our budget for civil defense in the next fiscal year will be $448,000. 
We are currently spending about $400,000 a year for salaries and ad 
ministrative costs. Over and above the city’s own expenditures, we 
have received $163,000 from the State of Michigan as matching funds 
and $609,000 from the Federal Civil Defense Administration in match- 
ing funds. 

_ L would like to comment there. I think without any conversation it 
is obvious that we have spent considerable money and the largest por- 
tion of the money being spent in our area. , 

By that same percentage you can see the difficulty that some of 
the smaller cities would have in paying that percentage of the total 
cost if they were to do the job that you would like them to do. 
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It raises a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Hottrreip. This goes into the degree of coordination and coop- 
eration with the smaller cities within your target complex? 

Mayor Coro. That’s right. It is very difficult for them to spend 
the money they should and the proportion or percentage that would 
be required. 

Mr. Rrenitman. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes. 

Mr. Rrewutman. With the amount of money you are now spending, 
do you feel you have an adequate setup ? 

Mayor Coro. We feel that we have an adequate setup for the work 
up to this point but with the changing of weapons we believe that it is 
now necessary that we spend more, or the other communities or the 
State or somebody some, if we are going to move the people out and 
evacuate them, so that they are able to take the people and help us. 

It is moving into a new circle. We think ralen the old weapons 
this would have been fine. Under the new, there has to be more spent 
by the outlying communities surrounding us. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. Wouldn’t it also be true that you would have to 
spend more in the city of Detroit? 

Mayor Coro. Yes. A combination of it; that’s right. 

Now, before closing my remarks, I would like to inform the com- 
mittee that Mr. William Brinkman, the assistant director for the 
Detroit office of civil defense, and Mr. Peter McGillivray, operations 
coordinator, are available today to discuss in more detail any financial 
or operational aspects of our local civil-defense activities. 

I think you will find these gentlemen well versed with a fine organi- 
zation and, if they can be helpful at all, they will bring anything they 
have to help you. 

We are very seriously concerned with the development and the 
change of weapons; how we are going to operate in the future. If, 
however, there are some questions that the members would like to ask 
regarding Detroit’s policy and administrative policies relative to civil 
defense, I will be glad to do the best I can to answer them. 

Mr. Howirrevp. Thank you very much, Mayor, for your testimony 
here, and we will, as I said, include the extensive statement which you 
sent on to us in answer to our questionnaire, which was a very fine 
statement, and I think it would be well to have it in these hearings 
because these hearings are going to be widely disseminated through- 
out the Nation and we want all the information possible, of course, 
in the hearings. 

I am sure the committee will have some questions. And Mrs. 
Griffiths, would you like to—— 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr, Chairman, the mayor is very good on finance 
and I would like to ask him a question: If it is discovered that na- 
tionally it would be a good idea to have shelters, Mr. Mayor, and there 
is a possibility of building them for about $100 per person—if they 
were built to shelter a great number of people in one place, would 
you think that it would be feasible for the cities to do that, or should 
the National Government step in and either do it all or aid? 

Mayor Coso. In the payment of shelters themselves ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes, for shelter. 
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Mayor Coxo. Frankly, I don’t know the answer to that. I haven’t 
had time to give consideration to that. That would be quite a tre- 
mendous expense, wouldn’t it ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes, it would. 

Mayor Cozo. When you are speaking of shelters—and you say 
about $100—you are speaking of a shelter for an individual? 

Mrs. Grirritus. They are built for large numbers, but it works 
out to about $100 per person. 

Mr. Honirrerp. We have had testimony before our committee, if 
my colleague will yield. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Sure. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Giving us the plans and designs for different types 
of shelter, going all the way from small shelters which could be in 
backyards up to shelters that might house as many as fourteen to six- 
teen thousand people—and on these larger shelters which would be 
built on the perimeters of cities, so that your evacuation would be a 
short. distance to shelter rather than an evacuation into the open 
countryside—it has been estimated from $62.50 per person to $120 
per person. We use the round figure of $100 as beng a median figure 
and, of course, that would mean in a city of a million people, it would 
mean a hundred million dollars to give them the underground-type 
of concrete shelter. 

This wouldn’t be luxurious quarters but would be quarters that 
would protect the inhabitants against this terrific blast and the heat 
that goes along with it and also the radioactive fallout. Mrs. Griffiths’ 
question, I think, is one which we would like to have your judgment on. 
Do you think that the ordinary city could afford to bond itself, or 
would they bond themselves to the extent that it would take to give 
shelter to their inhabitants ? 

Mayor Coso. I don’t really believe that if the figures are in the 
range you have in mind that the cities could afford to do that. I 
don’t believe that their bond laws would permit them to. That could 
be adjusted through State law. I understand that. But you can see 
what the problem would be. It would be terrific. I don’t think that 
if it ran into those figures, the cities could carry that burden. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then, if it is determined that that is really the 
only way of protecting the people, do you feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should go into the field ? 

Mayor Copso. Yes, if that were the method, rather than the fact 
that you could cause people to leave an area in time and se on; with 
the new missiles—I would think if the Federal Government, if they 
felt that was protection, should finance that matter. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Now, I would like to ask you—at the present time, 
the FHA will not lend money on a shelter built into a home. Would 
you feel that it would be a reasonable thing either to demand that 
a shelter be built into a home according to civil-defense specifications 
before the Federal Government would lend money; or, in lieu of that, 
for the Federal Government to lend money on a shelter ? 

Mayor Coro. I would think if you were going to make a shelter on 
the basis of demanding a person—which I understood in your state- 
ment 

Mrs. Grirritrus. Yes. 

Mayor Cozo. Then first you should provide a method permitting 
them to finance it. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. Well, the Federal Government could lend money, 
At the present time they won’t. If you build a shelter, it isn’t con- 
sidered in the evaluation. 

Mayor Coro. If you will make it mandatory that I should build 
a shelter in my home, you should provide the method of my financing. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you feel it would be an improper thing to ask 
people to build shelters? 

Mayor Coro. It would depend there on the expenditure, the pro- 
cedure, the method that you found advisable and which would pro- 
tect them. If you were to put a tremendous debt on each of the citi- 
zens—obviously that would be very serious. If it were a method 
whereby they could get this protection at a low cost, I think you 
would be performing a service that you should perform. 

Mr. Hottrretp. We are led to ask this line of questioning, because 
the first concept of evacuation from the cities which has obtained and 
still obtains in some people’s minds seems now, to us, after the burden 
of testimony that we have heard, to be somewhat fanciful in view of 
the radioactive fallout. We have a chart over there with the radio- 
active fallout coming down from Flint, Mich., assuming that there 
is a strike at the city of Flint, Mich. You can see that within 3 hours 
of time you would have radioactive fallout across the city of Detroit, 
and it would be in the lethal rate of roentgens. This is patterned 
somewhat after the actual explosion that we had in the Marshall 
Islands in 1954 when 7,000 square miles of downwind territory was 
contaminated by radioactive fallout. You may recall that was the 
fallout that got the Japanese fishermen on the Lucky Dragon, 86 
miles from Point Zero. 

So, with the advent of this new weapon, as you have said, the 
whole concept must change; and this is one of the reasons why we 
are greatly concerned about evacuation. 

The Weather Bureau is furnishing two reports a day as to the 
downwind, or the pattern of wind currents, to our civil defense people 
in our big cities and I suppose they are here, in Detroit, too. 

Mayor Coro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirrerp. But the wind can shift very quickly and go into 
another direction and in case of an enemy attack, you can see one 
of the problems there that we would be up against. Within about 
3 hours the downwind fallout would extend a hundred miles. And 
it is obvious that if we evacuate into the area of fallout, we haven't 
saved our population. So our thoughts are moving more and more 
along to the shelter idea. And several of these shelters have been 
tested out at Nevada in actual bomb tests within close proximity 
to atomic weapons, where they build up tremendoums pressure per 
square inch and also tremendous radioactivity. Transferring the re- 
sults of those tests to our urban cities—why it poses this problem 
of radioactive fallout which we did not have before. That is why 
we are thinking along the line of exploring the shelter field. In a 
shelter, if you had a series of shelters built on the perimeter of the 
city of Detroit, let us say, and a bomb was exploded over Detroit, 
it is true that the shelters that would be immediately underneath the 
explosion would probably not survive, but the shelters on the rest 
of the wheel, the rim of the wheel, you might say, would not only 
survive, but tests show that the people living in those shelters would 
be protected from radioactive fallout as long as they stayed in the 
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shelters. And, of course, there could be emergency supplies of water 
and food kept in those shelters which would be much different from 
evacuating a million people out into the open countryside without 
prepared food and water and other necessities of life. 

Mayor Coso. The shifting of winds and knowing where to go, I 
had some experience with at Las V egas when I waited for the test. 
It was supposed, I think, to be at 5:15 in the morning. At 5 o’clock 
we were ¢ al equipped and at 5:15 we had to go home. I understand 
the shift of wind is a tremendous factor. How you would tell a popu- 
lation to move under those circumstances is a serious thing. I do 
believe that the shelter would create another factor, considerably 
less panic than a group of people moving in any direction and not 
knowing just why, whether the bomb was going to drop in that direc- 
tion or the fallout would be in that direction, just hopeful and just 
running. I think it would create less panic. Some would go to those 
shelters and feel partially secure without the degree of panic. I do 
want to comment on this, if you are talking about shelters being built 
for groups of people, that is one thing and probably you w ould have 
to have a partial plan of each. 

Possibly some of that and some who would volunteer to have them 
in their yards or their homes. I am a little bit hesitant to say that 
you could cause people at this time to take willingly to a demand 
of doing something. Because people yet haven’t fully accepted civil 
defense and the serious situation that may exist. 

Mr. Horrrtetp. Don’t you think as a matter of fact that this is a 
Federal problem? It is ‘part of the defense of the Nation. A bomb 
falling on the city of Detroit would not just be on the municipality 
of the city of Detroit, it would be on the United States and would 
be so considered by our military authority ? 

Mayor Coso. That’s right. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. C ertainly it is just as much the obligation of the 

Federal Government to protect the lives of our people against this 
new type of warfare as it is to provide the jet planes and carriers and 
submarines and so forth to wage an offensive military war against 
the enemy to prevent them from < coming to our shores. 

Mayor Cozo. Of course, the purpose of all of the military is for 
the survival of its population. 

Mr. Horartevp. That’s right. It might amaze you to know that 
we have had estimates given to this committee based on this $100 per 
person would indicate that shelters could be built for the 60 million 
people in the 33 urban centers of population of over 500,000 people 
for between $8 billion and $13 billion, which would be roughly a third 
of our national militar y budget for 1 year. 

Of course, it couldn’t be done in i year. It would take some time 
to do it. 

Mayor Copo. Surely. 

Mr. Hoxtrreip. It shows that this problem of shelter is not an insur- 
mountable problem and if we are justified in spending year after year 
$35 billion to $40 billion on the likelihood of there being a war, or 
the probability of there being a war, certainly it seems like to give 
a good chance of survival to 60 million of our people in the populated 
centers, it would be worth while for the Government to spend that 
comparatively reasonable sum. 
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Mayor Coso. I think that you could under a voluntary plan of 
having a provision and method whereby people could finance some 
shelters, some people would do that in their own homes and yards. 
That would decrease probably the necessary expenditures for the 
larger ones where they could concentrate and still handle more people. 

have always found the combination works better. In any tax 
structure we have we should have a plan that people can voluntarily 
accept and then have a normal plan that we operate, it works much 
better than if we put in an entirely new plan. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. In order to encourage that type of participation 
would you be in favor of giving some tax benefits to people for the 
amount that they might spend on preparing shelters? 

Mayor Coro. I think it would be good to give a person who did build 
a shelter, according to specifications that you would agree with, that 
you gave them some relief of the burden of taxes if they did it, saving 
the general expenditure; yes. 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. So there should be some consideration given to 
giving that expenditure the status of an expense or a writeoff from 
regular income rather than not giving them a tax benefit out of it? 

Mayor Coro, I think it would be very good and encourage the plan. 

Mr. Rrentman. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point! 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Yes. 

Mr. Rrentman. Mr. Mayor, I would like to pin down if we can 
your feeling toward evacuation today. 

Do you think it is a feasible thing to plan an evacuation program? 

Mayor Coxno. I have been seriously concerned with the evacuation 
program on two points. One is in the test program, if you do it by 
sections it may prove that in a large city you might do it more com- 
pletely later. But if it is going to be tested on a whole city, I have 
been seriously concerned whether you could cause the people to leave 
the city in those quantities and, secondly, if you did, would there be 
provisions for them and how would they get back ordinarily ? 

That is my question in test. In actual case of disaster, I still am 
terribly concerned about the fact that everybody would be trying to 
go every place they could to bring their families together first. That 
is human nature. You might direct the schools to take the children 
out but the families will run to the schools for children. I believe the 
chaos that would be created in the early stages of it would not. give 
the benefit that we hoped it would, since the advancement of the 
missiles and the things that are here. I know that in the Federal 
committee of which I am a member, as you know, that this has been 
discussed considerably and I know that I have sometimes there ex- 
pressed the same thought. 

I was concerned about it. And especially I am since the weapons 
continue to advance. 

Mr. HotirrevD. In view of your previous statement, Mr. Mayor, I 
just wonder how effective evacuation would be for our people in view 
of what you have just said. While you were at Nevada you waited 
for the wind to change before you tested a bomb. The enemy will 
not wait for a wind change. So you might evacuate the people in one 
direction out of the city of Detroit and you would move them into 
the area where the bomb might hit or the wind current whereas if the 
bomb were exploded within a short distance of them would be lethal to 
all of them, the fallout. 
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That is what we are all interested in, this great question of spending 
a lot of money and plans for evacuating large cities and areas into an 
urban section when you have no idea whether the center of that city 
will be the target area or not. This may be a target area and it cer- 
tainly would be but how do we know that the bomb will hit in the 
center; and most all of our plan is based on the fact that it will hit in 
the center of a large metropolitan area where it is highly populated, 
so it gets out to your urban section. 

We are not going to be able to direct where that bomb will hit. 
The enemy is the only one that will know that. If he has previous 
knowledge that you will evacuate one way or the other and he wants 
to eliminate the population he will direct his bomb that way, if he 
possibly can. 

So we get back to the point whether or not it is the best thing for 
the American people to learn what they can do for themselves in the 
way of proper techniques by building shelters and the Federal and 
local governments assisting in building something so they stay put. 

Because I have tried to visualize last ev ening riding through your 
large city here what would happen in the way of chaos and confusion 
should this city be notified to try to evacuate and what you have 
rightly said, peo le trying to get their children out and everything 
else, I just don’t Lad how it can be handled, and I am getting more 
to the point where my own personal views are that we have to do 
something very constructive and that our Government from the ad- 
ministration side and all the way down have to take very firm positions 
as to what they think is best for the people to do and to let the people 
know what they can actually do for themselves which probably will 
be developed today. 

There are many things that they can do with very little expense to 
their families, that should the fallout come at some distance away from 
here their family could be protected for a long, long time in a shelter 
and be out of the danger point. 

Mayor Coro. I think I should say, along with my testimony on that, 
of course, the original thought of evacu: ition came about when we did 
not know the fallout would be as extensive as it appears now, and 
there seemed to be some hope in evacuation. 

I think probably as it moves into the more advanced stage here, we 
know the weapons will not become less effective but probably more 
effective, that the thought of living protection for some at their imme- 
diate home or location or in the area would be an important part. 

I don’t believe, however, that would necessarily say that should be, 
that there should be no evacuation studies made because some people 
will not. still be so protected. 

Evacuation may be a good thing if we can say to them that we are 
how so equipped that we can give you notice for 4 hours, and if your 
signals would so state, stopping some of the panic and allowing some 
of the people to evacuate to other a areas, 

You say, How far would they evacuate really? I can’t answer that. 
But the other point is, if they had no perenne, and all of them will 
not have protection no matter what we do, I don’t believe at this stage 
= some time, so if they had no protection, they might better evacu- 

e if they had 4 to 6 hours and were given instructions, than to stay 
ina major target area. 
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Mr. Houtrterp. Isn’t it true, Mr. Mayor, that the period that we are 
living in, that the warning time is going to be lesssened right straight 
along? Today we are figuring that we just don’t know the number of 
hours, but. certainly in the next 2 or 3 years, if the information we have 
today is a reality then, in respect to intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
you are not going to have hours, you will have minutes of warning. 

Mayor Coso. All of which I stated to you there very carefully, I 
thought, because I know from working, as I say again in this program, 
that about the time we get to think we are going to extend the period 
from 2 hours to 4 hours, then the plain truth is, the plane speed moves 
up, and the new weapon comes in. 

I am thoroughly cognizant of that. So I qualified that by saying 
if we arrive at the point where we feel we can give them a longer period 
against any weapon, then maybe you would still have to have a method 
of evacuating those people who don’t take the protection in their area, 
or there was no protection. 

You couldn’t let them sit there if you knew you had some reasonable 
time. That is my point. I think you could go to a rather reasonable 
evacuation study without believing it is the maximum answer to the 
problem, 

Moving gradually to that. 

Mr. Houtrte.p. Different cities would have different problems. 

Mayor Coro. That’s right. 

Mr. Hotirretp. For instance we found out in Baltimore that the 
southeast section I believe of their city was on a kind of a peninsula 
and they would have to evacute the people from that peninsula back 
through the city and they cadichated that in the direction that they 
would have to move them because of prevailing winds it would take 
about 7 hours, for that particular section of the city. So in the differ- 
ent cities we do have different problems. 

Some cities could evacuate much easier than others. But you would 
still be faced with the problem of shelter, if it was wintertime, for 
warmth and food, even if you did evacuate them. 

Unless you had enough houses out in the country to give them 
undercover shelter there again you would be faced with a temporary 
condition which would turn into a tragic situation without adequate 
food and clothing. 

If you had enough food and water and a certain amount of shelter 
available within say, 15 to 30 minutes of most sections of the city, you 
would be in a safer position, it seems to me, and I think there would 
also be a greater peace of mind to the man who might be working in 
one part of the city if he knew that his family were within 15 to 20 
minutes of a shelter. 

Mayor Coro. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirretp. There would be less of this panic you spoke of 
trying to reunite families for the purpose of evacuation. 

Mayor Coso. That’s right. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Houirterp. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The committee is all interested in knowing if our 
new underground garages will be prepared as an evacuation point. 
Will that be a safe underground shelter ? 

Mayor Coss. Which is that? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. At Grand Circus Park. 
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Mayor Copo. It is not built specifically for that. It doesn’t have 

the specification of the quantity of concrete that it is supposed to 
yroteet but there it will be about 8 feet under soil at its center point, 
for that, 4 feet under soil at the edges, it will have reinforced concrete 
and steel beams. It would give some protection but a direct hit there 
would be no protection any place. But it would be protection if there 
were no close hits or direct hits. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Did you consider at any point making it exactly to 
the specifications ? 

Mayor Coso. No; I believe the costs would be prohibitive as far a 
pr ivate capital is concerned in building that. 

Mrs. Grirrrirus. I asked the top scientists of our town if they 
thought the Windsor tunnel was a safe place to be. They were afraid 
that it would crack and it wouldn’t be safe. We have miles and miles 
of underground operations under salt on the west side. It is down to 
some 1,200 or 1,300 feet and only has a small elevator up and down. 
I thought at one time it might be advisable to have some other method 
of getting in there. After you are in there, the ground is almost level: 
it 1s just beautiful tunnels. It is air-conditioned for the necessity of 
what is there today. But it wouldn’t be for a crowd. I don’t know 
whether it is advisable or not, but it might be advisable for a study. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. It might interest you to know that the American 
Machine and Foundry Co.’s representative before this committee testi- 
fied that they are going underground in a cave structure in Alabama 
and this might be the answer for the city of Detroit, the proper types 
of ingress into these caves you speak of. 

Mayor Cono. If we had monorail, which of course is a tremendous 
cost, 1f we had monorail and a method of getting into a place like 
this, if you are talking about building shelters, it might be available 
and it might be a part of the answer. 

It would hold thousands. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Back to our discussion of this underground garage 
of which we have a picture here in the morning paper, even that type 
of structure with the concrete overhead and 8 feet of dirt is considered 
a pretty valuable type of protection. 

You would already have your air-filtering service in there, which 
with the proper kind of filters could filter out radioactive dust enter- 
ing the place, and if you had the proper type of doors to your tunnels 
going in and out, so they could be closed properly, you would have a 
very ‘valuable shelter right here in the heart of the city for the people 
who could not get to outlying shelters. 

Mayor Corso. We have partially completed to the east of here a 
700-car underground parking facility. There will be 700 to the west 
of us in the vacant land you see with a convention hall underground. 
There will be 540 in the basement of the building besides that under- 
ground. 

Of course, you get back to the point that if you advise people to 
go into those ‘places, you expect a very close hit in the center of the 
target city. Maybe you would not have it but that would be the 
general feeling. 

It is better than having no place to go but I am not sure it is the 
answer. 

Mr. Houtrretp. No; it could not be the whole answer. Well, you 
have talked quite a bit about the responsibility of the Government 
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from a financial standpoint of helping those areas; what has been 
your experience in the field of planning, of master plan for this area’ 
Has there been a master plan for Detroit and Windsor and the area 
around it formulated in which all of these cities are participants, 
counties are participants? 

Mayor Coxzo. Yes; there has been. They have been very good here. 
The cooperation has been outstanding. The point that worries every- 
body here, as I have been making, is the change in weapons. I am sure 
that you will want the full detail and you have the men here today, 
Mr. McGillivrey and Mr. Brinkman, who are really qualified to tell 
you what is going on in this region. Iam sure you don’t want me to— 
I don’t want to be misunderstood in this because I am mayor of 
the city—but I think you will feel that we have ben trying here, sin- 
cerely, to do a job, and I think they will have a good detailed report 
to give you on any of that. 

Mr. Houirtetp. And they will be in a position to tell us what type 
of plan for the whole area and the degree of Federal participation! 

Mayor Cono. That’s right. We have felt in the city here—and 
this again gets down to matters which they probably will discuss in 
detail with you. But we think that there is a little unnecessary delay 
sometimes in the routine that gets down to nothing but one person 
interpreting another person’s meaning in the movement of information 
from the local level to the Federal level. 

That doesn’t mean that everybody isn’t cooperating; in every sense 

they are. But if a document has to pass through enough agencies and 
everybody has to correspond fully back before they understand it be- 
fore you get your answer, we think in a target city that could be ad- 
justed. 
We do believe we should have State and local rights and we believe 
that and cooperate fully with that. There is no lack of cooperation 
here. If a document has to go to you and be interpreted and go to 
another department and be interpreted, by the time we get back to the 
answer, it sometimes isn’t the first interpretation. 

There is a little of that if you can find some way to in some cases 
excuse going through the routine to let direct answers be given on 
that problem and maybe correspond to the other unit showing that that 
has taken place. 

Mr. Hotirietp. Do you think that that would make sense to have 
regional authorities that would conform to a target complex and that 
the State would have somebody on hand to which they had delegated 
their function, and the Federal Government their function, and the 
local people their function, so there could be an immediate exchange 
of ideas and an elimination of this bureaucratic redtape which is prone 
to creep into all of our Government operations ? 

Mayor Coso. Yes, we think that could be worked out effectively 
that way. 

Mr. Hontrrerp. That would be a functional line without taking 
away from the State its authority and the different subdivisions, it 
would place the repositories of that authority in closer contact with 
each other and would possibly make a more efficient operation. 

Mayor Coro. I happen to be thoroughly familiar with the $10- 
million operation and the committee I am a member of understood 
its purpose. 
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Our organization was corresponding through the routine and would 
be misinterpreted and finally back and forth again, They made two 
applications for the tests that were going on. In the last one we 
thought the man under the general in charge here should be paid a 
salary commensurate with the type of job of $12,000, and that got all 
tangled up in the movements and when you got back, it seemed like we 
were not going ahead with the test. 

Another point was some of the phases. We did not want to agree 
that if someone else thought there should be a full test of evacuation, 
if the studies did not show it was warranted we did not want to 
make it. 

We have 2 million people to move and unless we agreed, if we 
thought it was right, but we wanted that last right to look at it. 
Under the proposal it got all mixed up where we had to approve all 
the phases and finally we would be in the full test if someone else said 
we drould have it. 

If we were a unit where we could talk direct, they could understand 
our language better. Now we are happy. ‘The State will determine 
whether that should be or not. 

I know they will cooperate and hear our point of view in making 
the recommendation to the Federal Government. 

It is too much of this to get back to understand what is really in 
your thinking. That is what I am pointing out. 

Mr. Hotrrievp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Liescoms. No question. 

Mr. Horrrrevp. Mr. Riehlman ? 

Mr. Rreuiman. No questions. 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I have no questions. This committee has worked 
very hard in their effort to find out the facts on this matter and to 
try to change the law so it faces up to reality and we are very grateful 
for your testimony. 

The information that we have found shows that from 70 million 
to 100 million people would die in one attack and that millions of 
those people don’t need to die if we can set up some sort of shelter 
program or can find a way to show them their danger. A bomb on 
Milwaukee would kill people in western Michigan who were not aware 
that they were in the danger zone because the air will kill them and 
we will have to prepare for that type of thing. 

And we are very grateful to find out just exactly what is happening 
within each area. 

_ The testimony of General Twining before this committee was that 
it was quite possible that 100,000 civilians would die in a ratio of 1 
man on a military mission. 

_ Mayor Copo. Don’t you see, too, that you have something here that 
if you would put into this the value of this in peacetime. We have had 
tornadoes in the last year or some here where people would have 
had some place to protect themselves, that would have been fine. If 
you put that in there and if you cause the people to understand that 
the Federal Government believes, therefore, in permanent protection 
to its citizens in peace too, it would be very helpful. We, in America, 
don’t take things too seriously until they happen. Maybe it is a good 
part of our nature. We don’t worry about everything. We believe we 
will meet the condition when it comes. ; 
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But you do have the experience this year in tornadoes and we had 
it here a year ago, a tornado at Flint and Port Huron. We were 
most helpful and cooperative but I think you can show today that 
people can protect themselves with reasonable expenditures against 
some of that from being wiped out. 

I know- the thing is very serious to sell to the American people 
that they will have to spend money for this danger that isn’t here 
at the present time and that they hope will be avoided. That is the 
problem you have and the problem we have here, selling people that 
this will take place and I don’t think that you would have nearly tlie 
problem if you would hold part of it to tornado protection and storm 
protection and different protection and yet survival in case of ulti- 
mate fatal disaster. 

Mr. Houtrievp. There is a possible peacetime use for these under- 
ground structures. The very fact that you are spending something 
ike, I believe, they say here $4 million on this underground project 
here for peacetime use, is indicative that these underground sbalters 
could be constructed so they can be used as auditoriums, for parking 
co for storage places, even some of them could be used for schools 
ecause your interior would be well-lighted and well-ventilated even 
though it might be underground or partly aboveground. 

Mayor Cozo. But in the expenditure of these things I would like to 
point out to you that it becomes a problem; for example, the garage 
you speak of is private. It is very difficult to cause a private invest- 
ment to make that additional investment and make that profitable. 

It was very close there for a while whether it could be made profit- 
able at reasonable rates. When the Government enters into it, we have 
the sale of revenue bonds. If we were to make that additional ex- 
penditure to speak of, we had to offer our bonds a third time before 
they were purchased. 

It is questionable whether you can get the necessary rates. We 
know that parking is becoming in shopping areas almost free in the 
outlying areas. If you add that other expenditure unless the Gov- 
ernment takes on that expenditure it is very difficult for what you 
are talking about to take place. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I think you are exactly right in saying that these are 
expenses that cannot be borne by the local people directly any more 
than they now bear the expense of jet planes and the cost of these 
hydrogen weapons which we are constructing. 

It has to be conceived of as being within the general framework of 
our national survival. 

Mayor Cozo. That’s right. 

Mr. Horirteip. Therefore a levy on the whole population rather 
than on the people of a particular small, comparatively small sub- 
division, There is another point I would like to ask you about. Has 
there been any attempt on the part of your city to work together with 
the people in Canada, in Windsor? 

Mave Copo. Yes. 


Mr. Horrriretp. Has there been some cooperation in your plans? 

Mayor Coro. Very close cooperation. I am sure you will get the 
testimony showing the length of that and they are very cooperative 
with us here and we are very cooperative with them. 

Mr. Ho .trrevp. But as a general rule your small cities outside, | 
won't name any of them, because I just see the names on the map 
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over there, you feel that the outlying counties and cities have not 
been able because of finances or for other reasons to really come up 
with their share of a target complex participation. 

Mayor Copo. I think they have done well, until the new weapons 
came in and now they say what do we do to take care of you when 
you come out here? 

How are we going to take care of you? 

It is a tremendous expenditure in water, sewers, everything, shelter 
places, food. We are prepared to move food and all that, but if you 
can ‘t move it, they have to have it. Where is it? Where is it ready? 
It is tremendous. 

Mr. Hortrrecp. Would it be a fair summary for this committee to 
state that at this time in view of the new weapons, this great urban 
center is lacking in an adequate plan of civil defense to protect the 
lives of its people? 

Mayor Coro. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact I make that as one of 
my paragraphs here. Since the change of weapons we do not believe 
our defense is adequate. I say that. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Which of course means that this city along with 
the other 25, 35, or 40 large cities in the Nation is practically helpless 
in the face of this modern type hydrogen war? 

Mayor Coro. That is just about the case, very frankly. There is 
, another suggestion we make in here that is tremendously important. 

It is made in the report. We believe that while it is said the Na- 
tional Guard and the military Reserves should not be used for this 
purpose, that is what the general feeling seems to be, we believe they 
would be essential to maintain any kind of order in the arly period 
of an attack. 
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° We do not think they would be in a position to lend military help 
in that early period. And the point I am making to you is that they 

, are now located in our case a considerable distance from the target 
, areas but if that is true that they could assist in the early part then 
; maybe they should be closer to the target areas, not in them but closer 
; if they will assist during that period. 

Mr. Hoxtrrexp. You would be favor: ibly inclined then toward using 
° the National Guard and say, Reserve units that could not be used by 
. the military immediately for this purpose of establishing and main- 
P taining order in the first brunt of the attack. 
Mayor Coro. That’s right. We had an occasion in this city to use 


them in a condition some yars back and as soon as they got here order 
was restored but there was the time element in getting ‘them here. 

We think that is an important factor because you do know that the 
people respond more to what appears to be an authority of that type 
sometimes than they do to civilian authority under no restrictions. 

7 Mr. Houtrretp. You have taken a strong position in your state- 
ment; I know that this civilian defense structure should be a civilian 
structure rather than to be placed in the Defense Department. 

Mayor Coro. Yes. There was a time when I was thoroughly con- 
vinced that it should be part of the defense and so stated. But again 
the change of weapon has changed it so you must depend on every 
civilian organization to cooperate in it. The Defense Department 
could not spread itself to that extent. I think the weapons have 
changed our position on that. It must be civilian. 
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Mr. Houirixip. The magnitude of the organization itself would be 
so great that it would swamp the Defense Department if they were 
taken from their primary duty and doing this. 

Mayor Cozo, That's right. We say if you take the National Guard 
and the military Reserves, under the new recruitment program where 
a man has 6 months active and the balance of 6 years Reserve, thai 
could immediately be available in its first phase and that is why we 
say now that we think if you do that you will have a better approach 
to the problem. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Thank you very much, Mayor Cobo. 

Mayor Coso. I want to thank you. You are taking your very im- 
portant and valuable time to come here and help us on one of our 
major problems and we appreciate that it is a very difficult problem 
too. Understand we have been very close to it and we feel if you can 
in any way help us we would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Howtrretp. We felt like a subcommittee that we should go to 
several of the representative cities of certain sizes and certain indus- 
trial and transportation factors involved. We thought that we should 
go out into the country and really get the feeling of the people on this 
before we advanced any legislation on a Federal level. 

Mayor Coso. It is a practical way to know what the problem is and 
again I would like to leave one last remark. We think the people 
will be apt to accept it more if it is done with peace and tornado 
thoughts too and also if it is regularly a part of the National Govern- 
ment and not just a little side program. 

That is the way we feel here. I think that is true in our own opera- 
tions. You see, some of our particular operations we had them just 
as mayors’ committees for awhile. They asked for recognition as 
part of the government. 

We made them so under ordinances and sometimes charters. Now 
the public accept it more too, and they feel it is part of it. If we don’t 
believe it is important, you see—so we think it is a more psychological 
effect and a more direct effect. 

Mr. Ho.trrerp. We are hoping to get top level leadership in this 
program when we finally come up with our findings and our recom- 
mendations and we are hoping that that leadership goes to the Presi- 
dent’s Office and it also goes to the Chiefs of Staff because we fail to 
see how a military operation could be carried forward unless you 
have a stable background in your logistical scheme of supply. 

Mayor Cozso. That’s right. 

Mr. Ho.rrrerp. So it is a matter I think of educating the Congress 
and educating the people and firm up these principles that have been 
just allowed to float so far and to firm them up in relation to the new 
weapons too. 

That is what we hope to accomplish. 

Thank you very much. 

Mayor Coxso. Again that is very much to be desired. Thanks very 
much to all of you. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. Our next witness will be Mr. John E. Griffin, acting 
director, of Michigan Office of Civil Defense. 

Mr. Griffin, will you please come forward ? 

Are you testifying on your own behalf or are you testifying repre- 
senting the State department of defense ? 
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Mr. Grirrmn. On my own behalf and the department but not the 
Governor, Mr. Chairman. I believe that he will offer a prepared 
statement, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. We have a prepared statement from the Governor 
in answer to our questionnaire which we sent to all the Governors. 

Do you know whether he wishes to put that in the record or wishes 
to have in the record a different type of statement ? 

Mr. GrurFin. It is my opinion that he would like to have a different 
statement in the record because I think he like Mayor Cobo has 
changed his views on one particular aspect that is contained in there. 

Mr. Houirre.p. With this assurance from you, we will reserve a 
place in today’s hearings for a statement from the Governor. 

Mr. Grrrrin. I think that would be fine. Thank you. 
Mr. Houirtetp. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. GRIFFIN, ACTING DIRECTOR, MICHIGAN 
OFFICER OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Grirrin. I have originally here a prepared statement which I 
should like to speak on from the point of view of our agency and the 
statement is in effect broken down into three categories. 

The first of which is originally from our own office and the second 
category is our concurrence in information which has been set forth 
in the intergovernmental committee on civil defense and urban vulner- 
ability, and the third in the 1955 review of project East River. 

Rather than to read the whole thing inasmuch as I am offering it 
into testimony, I would like to highlight if I might. 

Originally we believed that FCDA should plan for the integration 
of State civil-defense plans and organizations into the national effort 
under Federal direction and control. 

This recommendation would include a completely developed civil 
defense tactical plan for national emergency operations and clearly 
establish the total requirements the States must meet in order for 
these plans to be properly integrated. 

It is essential that this plan embrace the principle that civil defense 
is built in the framework of existing government and will be admin- 
“A ered by Government officials and employ ees, augmented as necessary 
by volunteers, 

Then two, it is recommended that each Federal department and 
agency of Government assigned civil-defense responsibility, would 
complete tactical plans for its operation. Included in the tactical 
operations plan would be the mission and functions of the agency, as 
well as a plan of action, communications, and its means or conditions 
of coordinating with corresponding State government departments 
and agencies. 

Three, it is recommended that the FCDA organize its technical 
publications, advisory bulletins, and informational material so that 
the concepts and principles are kept up to date and are not con- 
tradictory. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Would you mind us questioning you as we go along ? 

Mr. Grirein. No, sir; I would be happy, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirretp. This third recommendation here; do you find the 
bulletins and informational material that you get out of date and in 
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some instances contradictory; is that why you make that recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Hotirrexp. Is it because you are receiving material which was 
based on the atomic weapon to a great extent rather than the hydrogen 
weapon ? 

Mr. Grirrix. No, sir; not exactly. On the contrary, I think the 
major problem in that area w ould be that information is very often 
given the States and the critical target cities prior to the time that it 
has received concurrence from other Feder al agencies and departments, 
and furthermore, that information which, in our opinion, the States 
and the critical target cities might well have been consulted about is 
put out in advance of any ¢ consultation. 

The prime example | should call to your attention there is the 
change of the attack warning signals in 1955. Other problems along 
that same line are contrary 

Mr. Houtrterp. What was that problem? We are not aware of 
that. Will you please clarify that a little? 

Mr. Grirrtn. Yes,sir. In early 1955 the Federal Government asked 
the State civil-defense directors: and the critical target directors to 
reevaluate the attack warning system of the United States and give 
them recommendations as to how it might be changed. 

Before we got our recommendations even into the Federal Govern- 
ment they came out with an advisory bulletin which arbitrarily 
changed those signals. And as an example of how complicated it was, 
the whole system of warning in some areas which was predicated on 
the American Telephone & Telegraph bell and lights complex was 
outmoded because of the change of signals. None of us were consulted. 

Mrs. Grivrirus. What did the signal become ? 

Mr. Grirrinx. It became a take-cover signal rather than an alert 
signal. It changed the tone of the signal as well as what you do upon 
receipt of the signal, and our public was not given any ‘opportunity 
to be made aware of these changes until after the fact. It isn’t so 
serious now, because that has now gotten out to the public, but at the 
time should we have had an attack, it was most serious. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. How do you know that is gone out to the public?! 
Have you ever checked it ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Actually, to the best of our knowledge, no. 

We have attempted to check it but I don’t think there is a reliable 
way tocheck it. Studies that have been made in Oakland, Calif., where 
they inadvertently allowed the warning sirens to go ‘off and they 
ran a complex group of studies on that, they found that 85 percent 
of the people who heard the signal didn’t know what to do or were 
not interested and they thought that it must be a mistake or just 
another test. 

Mr. Hoxtrtep. Do you think the people would recognize the Conel- 
rad transmissions and know what it was all about if an alert was 
sounded and the Conelrad type of transmission from radio stations 
were inaugurated ? 

Mr. Grirrtn. If they were received, I think they would but it 
is our judgment on the information available to us that there are 
considerable areas in the Conelrad system that are not solved to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 
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There again is another example of lack of coordination between 
the FCDA and the Federal Communications Commission. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. Do you think, have you ever broadcast any record 
which was a replica of a Conelrad transmission to families then with 
this rising and falling facing type of transmission ? 

Mr. Grirrin. In local areas, yes, sir, we have. We are not on a 
statewide basis, however. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. You have made records of it and transmitted those 
records and told the people now this is the type of signal you will get? 

Mr. Grirrin. They have done that locally yes, sir. 

On the State level and statewide we have never done that, no, sir. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Where was it done locally, in this State? 

Mr. Grirrtn. I believe it has been done in Detroit. I am positive 
that it has been done in Grand Rapids and I believe it has been done 
iin Jackson. Those are the ones I know of. There are probably more. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Have there ever been any surveys in this State 
to know who hears these signals ? 

Mr. Grirrry. In the critical target cities and that is what they have 
clone. 

Mrs. Grirriris. Which cities? 

Mr. Grirrin. Our critical target cities are Detroit, Flint and 
Grand Rapids. Some of our target cities are Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw, Muskegon, Bay City, « Jackson, and Battle Creek. In all 
of these areas in order to be eligible for all phases of the contribu- 
tions program they had to make a survey in order to bring the warn- 
ing up to the 90 percent as a requirement which is set forth by 
I("DA, so those have been undertaken. 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. That 90 percent of the people heard the signal? 

Mr. Grirrin. They are what is called 90 percent or more effee- 
tive on the basis of the surveys. They take spot samplings. I would 
like to defer that question until you come to the people from the Office 
of Civil Defense in Detroit. I am not familiar with their method 
of sample but I know tests were conducted. 

Mr. Horirietp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Grirrrn. The last of our own recommendations is that it is 
recommended that Federal administrative action be taken to place 
national financial assistance for civil defense on a State plan basis 
rither than project basis. 

In other words, in order to be eligible for assistance a State or 
critical target city should submit an overall area plan meeting re- 
quirements Jaid down by Federal Civil Defense Administrator. This 
concept would not preclude the Administrator from setting continually 
udvaneing stages of refinement, which the State or city plans should 
maintain Mm successive years. 

In category 2 which is our concurrence in recommendations made 
by the Intergovernmental Relations Committee on Civil Defense and 
Urban Vulnerability, I would just like to mention three in passing. 

It is recommended that congressional action be taken to reallocate 
the responsibility for civil defense from a primary State and local re- 
sponsibility toa joint responsibility of the National Government on one 
hand and the States and their political subdivisions on the other. 

It is recommended that congressional action be taken to liberalize 
financial participation in State and critical-target area administrative, 
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planning, and training costs, and to restrict national financial par- 
ticipation in State and local expenditures for equipment. 

As Mayor Cobo told you that is one of the things we feel extremely 
strongly about here in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. You mean that Federal legislation should restrict 
national financial participation in State and local expenditures for 
equipment ? 

Mr. Grirrix. In the area of equipment; yes, sir, we do. We feel 
they should be liberalized in the areas of administrative costs, planning, 
and training costs. 

Mr. Houtriep. As I read this, it seems to me that it does not say 
what you have explained. It seems like to me it reads that we should 
take action to restrict national financial participation and that is not 
what you mean, is it? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, it isn’t. That is not what is intended. 

Mr. Houirrerp. As you read that you say in the first place it 
is recommended that congressional action be taken to liberalize 
financial participation in critical target area administrative planning 
and training costs, and to restrict national financial participation in 
State and local expenditures for equipment. 

Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Houtrietp. In other words, you don’t want the Federal Govern- 
ment to spend any money in State and local equipment and acquisition ? 

Mr. Grirrrin. | wouldn’t say any money, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
say that it should be a little bit more restricted than it now is and the 
emphasis rather than it being placed on equipment might well be 
placed in the other area of administrative costs and training and so 
on. 
Mr. Lirscomps. Is that because in the past 5 years you have pretty 
rie — up on the purchases of the necessary equipment you 
need ? 

Mr. Grirrin. That would be in part correct, yes, sir, but I think more 
than that possibly is the inability of States and critical target areas 
to adequately staff themselves in order to do the jobs that we actually 
feel are necessary to do and we feel that to a certain degree a travesty 
has been made of the contribtuions program by some of the local areas 
as well as some of the States. 

We think that they use the contributions program to buy certain 
equipment for use other than civil defense, in some instances at least, 
and we think the money could better be spent in the other area. 

Mr. Houtrterp. But, if I understand your meaning here—of course 
I am against the abuse of using Federal funds for purposes other than 
intended and we are all against that, but for you to say that the Fed- 
eral Government should extend finances for administration, planning, 
and training and yet not help you in those areas which we know need 
expenditures, let us assume that we go into a shelter program, as we 
were talking about this morning, your recommendation here would 
restrict national financial participation in that. 

We wouldn’t like for it to be interpreted in that light, because we 
Po a in the past looked at a shelter program as equipment, Mr. 
wimn. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point’ 

Mr. Howirrerp. Yes. 
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Mr. BAuwan. The State director and I have discussed this before. 
Could you give an example of what effect this matching program has 
on State legislature opinion and the difficulties you have in adminis- 
tering the program ? 

Apparently you have some reason for wanting to restrict the con- 
tributions program in equipment. Could you give us some example? 

Mr. Grirrrn. I think the best example I could give, Mr. Balwan, 
is early in the contributions program there was a great rush to get on 
the bandwagon for the purchase of additional fire pumpers, not alone 
in this State but in many States, that was abused so badly that when 
it came to the attention of the legislatures locally, that rather than be 
able to point with reasonable pride, they would view with alarm, if you 
will, and they restricted our ability to get funds because they didn’t 
think that the funds we contributed were anything like properly 
utilized. 

That'is the most outstanding example that I can give you I think. 

Mr. Rosack. Then did not the FCDA prohibit the use of funds for 
fire equipment ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, I think possibly “prohibit” is a little bit strong 
as a word, 

Mr. Rosack. You mean there is an administrative policy ? 

Mr. Grirrrn. They revised their standards. 

Mr. Rosack. They cut out fire equipment because presumably there 
was the use of civil-defense Federal funds to augment local facilities 
for fire fighting. 

Mr. Grirrin. Not alone the augmentation, but I might say to re- 
place in some instances. 

Mr. Rosack. Is that a responsibility of the State or of FCDA with 
respect to the diversion from civil-defense purposes ¢ 

Mr. Grirrrn. I don’t know that I would be qualified to make the 
statement. 

Mr. Rosack. Let’s put it this way: The local government gets this 
equipment as a matching proposition. 

The State has to put up some funds and the locality has to put u 
some funds and the Federal Government puts up some funds. If the 
locality does not use the equipment for the purpose intended is that 
a responsibility of the State contribution or is that a responsibility of 
the Federal agency which gives a contribution ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Title in all instances does not pass. In some instances 
title passes. If title passes, of course, it would be a State and local 
responsibility. Again I can’t give you a positive answer. 

Mr. Ropack. You have never tried to institute any compliance 
procedures ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes; we have to institute compliance procedures but 
they are merely paper procedures in that the locality certifies that 
the equipment is to be used under the terms of the contribution pro- 
gram and I as acting State director also have to certify. 

Mr. Rosack. But you don’t look at the actual use of the equipment 
to determine whether it is being used for civil-defense purposes ? 

Mr. GrirFrin. Our control is at best a spot check. We can’t look 
at every piece of equipment; no, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Mr. Griffin, we will have a little recess now. 
(Short recess.) 
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Mr. Ho.rrtetp. The committee will be in order. You may resume, 
Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Before he leaves matching funds, I would like to ask 
a question. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Did the State legislature include in their next 
budget, 1956-57 budget, any matching funds for purchase of equip- 
ment ? 

Mr. Grirrin. They did not, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How many years has the State legislature not appro- 
priated any funds for matching purposes? 

Mr. GriFrin. Since the 1952-53 fiscal year. 

Mr. Lirescoms. So all of this equipment that was purchased under 
the FCDA Act was purchased prior to 1953? 

Mr. Grirrin. At the State level. That is not true at the local level, 
of course. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So that attitude of your legislature really fits into 
the recommendation that you are making here and also the one that 
Governor Williams made in his letter to the committee ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir; it does. I think for everyone’s benefit I 
think that one thing I might say here, that the use of our word “re- 
trict” might better have been “reduce.” That would have been pos- 
sibly more accurate in what we mean. 

Mr. Rreuiman. In this stockpiling of equipment, you gave an illus- 
tration of a fire truck. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreniman. Has there been an excessive amount of other types 
of equipment procured and stored ? 

Mr. Grirrin. I think I wouldn’t say an excessive amount, sir. 
There has been a substantial amount, yes, sir, in the form of blood bot- 
tles, antibiotics, first aid supplies and equipment. That sort of thing. 

At the State and local levels. Then of course at the Federal level, 
there has been this engineering supplies and equipment plus all the 
medical supplies in the regular warehouse at Marshall and Bremen 
for this area. 

Mr. Rireuiman. Is there a careful analysis made of the trucks that 
are presently procured as to the length of their usefulness ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, there is. I think, this is unique in that we have 
a rotation plan for the antibiotics and the blood botttles. To my 
knowledge this is the only State that has such a plan for the rotation. 
The antibiotics have a dating period as you know. 

Mr. Rrenitman. Yes. I think we learned something about that at 
Battle Creek. The FCDA people are requesting that this rotation 
program be put into effect so they could make some use of the anti- 
biotics as they were moved out prior to the date that was set on them 
for the expiration of effectiveness. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If what he says are the facts, this is a unique State, 
because they do rotate their medical supplies. It is quite a problem in 
other States to my knowledge. 

Mr. Grirrin. I think I wouldn’t like to leave the impression that we 
rotate all of the medical supplies. The actual rotation we do is in the 
field of antibiotics and blood bottles. 
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Mr. Houtrtetp. That is the area where there is quick deterioration. 

Mr. Grirrin. That’s right. But I wouldn’t like to leave the im- 
pression that we rotate all medical supplies. That is unworkable. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Could he submit to the committee their plan of rota- 
tion and how they accomplish it within the State ? 

Mr. Hotirrmeip. We would be glad to have that. 

Mr. GrirFrin. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Rosack. How do you know that your plan is unique? 

Mr. Grirrin. To our knowledge it is the only State that has such 
a plan and our advice comes from FCDA that this is the unique State 
in that respect. 

I am really positive that it is the only one in our region and I be- 
lieve it is the only one in the United States. 

Mr. Houirterp. I think this is quite important. If such a plan were 
adopted in other States, it would seem like to me it would involve a 
great deal of saving of Federal funds. 

Mr. Grirrin. It should. 

Mr. Hoxirimnp. At least utilization of these perishable chemicals 
before they become useless and worthless. 

Mr. Batwawy. Is it your opinion that the States and cities should 
buy such things as medical supplies and all the other equipment ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, to a degree. But I think it should not be over- 
done, because I think that the overall problem needs to be a responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you believe that as between the three different lev- 
els of government involved, the city, the State and the Federal, that 
the State should control and approve the purchases that the city of 
Detroit wants on a matching fund even though the State does not con- 
tribute to the program ? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Batwan. Should the city be able to make such requests and buy 
them directly without going to the State and go directly to the re- 
gional office ¢ 

Mr. Grirrin. I have a statement on that, Mr. Balwan, which I 
think would sum up accurately how we feel. 

Mr. Batwan. Maybe we ought to wait until you come to that. 

Mr. Grirrin. I think in either of the two cases that should be done. 
I might as well come to that right now. 

It is the next item if I may have the permission ? 

Mr. Houtrretp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Grirrin. Recommendation No. 3 states that it is recommended 
that both congressional and administrative action be taken to modify 
the present picture of conducting all civil defense relationships 
through the States. 

We think that direct relations through the National Government 
and the critical target cities should be authorized in those cases where, 
first, the metropolitan area concerned crosses State lines and where 
the FCDA Administrator declares that the national security requires 
that the National Government deal with the metropolitan area as a 
whole. 

In such case he would be required to keep the governor of the State 
concerned clearly and closely informed of the steps taken. 
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And in the second instance the State concerned has failed to take 
positive action, financial or otherwise and the FCDA Administrator 
declares that the national security requires direct negotiations with 
the critical target city concerned. 

We believe that if the State does not fulfill its obligation in this area 
particularly, that the critical target complex should be authorized to 
deal directly with the National Government. 

I don’t know that there is any instance I can cite where that is not 
now being done but I think there must be some areas where the ideal 
is not achieved and in those instances, I think that we would recom- 
mend that the critical target complex be allowed to deal with the 
National Government directly. 

Mr. Rozsackx. Who is the recipient? Complex covers a number of 
many political subdivisions and maybe one or more cities. 

Who is the recipient in that and the accountable officer so to speak! 

Mr. Grirrin. As the program now stands, the State and the local 
political subdivision are both accountable because at the State level 
we certify actually to the certification of the local political subdivision 
and in those instances where title does not pass, the State is jointly 
responsible with the local subdivision. 

In those instances where the title passes, the State is out of the 
picture. 

Mr. Rogsackx. How do these small municipalities that are within 
the metropolitan target complex, how are they going to receive their 
equipment or their financial assistance ? 

Mr. Grirrin. I think through the organization of a metropolitan 
target zone that would be administered by FCDA if this thing were 
carried out to the ultimate. 

Mr. Rogackx. You mean it would be a Federal instrumentality ad- 
ministered by the FCDA ? 

Mr. Grirrtn. The metropolitan target zone would be utilized as the 
basic unit, yes, sir, in its relationship with FCDA. 

Mr. Ronack. What this committee is trying to determine is through 
what kind of a governmental entity that would be for the purpose of 
receiving goods or receiving property or administering an area? 
am not sure that we have gotten the answer yet. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. We come into conflict of course continually in this 
field now with the concept of State and Federal relations and the 
extent to which you can go in a coordinated effort. 

I think you have made a very wise recommendation here and it coin- 
cides somewhat with Mayor Cobo’s thought that the target areas 
should have a closer relationship with the Federal Government. 

I think possibly from a constitutional standpoint, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could possibly pass enabling legislation which would allow 
the component political subdivisions within a complex target area to 
form themselves into an authority which would be an authority that 
might cross city, county, or State lines, and through cooperation on 
the part of the different representatives of these different localities 
and possibly with enabling State legislation to make this possible. 

There might be an implementing State enabling act that would have 
to be passed, 

I think it could be worked out probably in that way. But I believe 
that there would be such resistance on the part of most States to re- 
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linquishing control of the local area within their State boundaries that 
you would have to have in this target area authority, representatives 
to which governors of States had delegated authority to function on 
behalf of the State and I think this same thing would occur in the 
cases of counties and cities. 

I don’t think that it is an insurmountable problem, but would require 
some enabling legislation, I believe on both Federal and State levels, 
possibly county and city levels, also. } } 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir, I think it might. It might be of interest to 
you to know, sir, that we have recently received an Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion in this State on the right of the civil defense director 
to delegate his operational control to the director of the principal tar- 
get city for the purpose of organizing the immediate aid and that 
opinion was in the affirmative and we intend to do that in the very 
near future. 

In other words in the Detroit metropolitan complex we would actu- 
ally delegate operational control to General Doherty who is the diree- 
tor of the Detroit office of civil defense which would allow him to 
coordinate Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb Counties for immediate 
operation and control. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. This makes sense to me. It is very heartening to 
me. In some of the testimony we have had there is this feeling that 
we can’t get the counties and cities and States within a complex target 
area, there is a feeling we can’t get them to move, there is a lethargy 
to move. 

I would like for you to furnish us with a copy of that Attorney 
General’s ruling if you may, Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Also such planning as you have done along coordi- 
nation of effort in a target area, if you have done anything along that 
line. 

Mr. GrurFin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescomn. Is any area within the State of Michigan partici- 
pating in the survival studies at the present time? 

Mr. Grirrin. At the present time; no, sir. There is a State project 
proposal for phase 1 at the FCDA office now, which we have had in- 
formal approval on from that office and the national survival plan 
will be conducted as a State project involving Detroit and its reception 
and evacuation areas, Flint, its areas and Grand Rapids and its areas. 

That should be under way within the next month and a half, actually 
operating. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What was the total amount of your request? 

Mr. Grrertn. In round figures $88,000. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Was that for all four phases? 

Mr. Grirrrn. No, sir; that was for phase 1 only. 

Mr. Lirescoms. $88,000 ? 

Mr. Grirrrn. That is in round figures, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. For what reason has this been delayed? What has 
it been, approximately a year or more ? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, it hasn’t been quite that long, I think, sir. I think 
that we received our first information on national survival plan in 
early September of 1955 and we held a meeting on October 12 with the 
target area here and the seven counties which are adjacent here and 
we received informal concurrence on the program. 
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At the time it was recommended that only Detroit and its areas 
be involved in the national survival plan. That was soon broadened 
to include the entire State as a survival plan. We received the first 
project proposal from the city of Detroit on about October 20 and 
shortly after that upon the recommendation of the regional office we 
were advised that that plan was not acceptable and it was revised 
shortly thereafter on the basis of a whole group of conferences which 
were held between FCDA, our office and the city of Detroit. 

We were not able to agree completely on the thing and so in early 
March our office and the Detroit office of civil defense were of the 
opinion that it would be for the good of the entire State if we entered 
into a State survival plan project rather than only a Detroit survival 
plan project and that is the proposal which I spoke of earlier which 
is in the hands of FCDA now. 

Mr. Liescoms. Have you estimated how long it will take you to 
complete your survival studies? 

r. Grirrin. Any estimate in the absence of an actual start on the 
program is only a guess, actually. 

Weare hoping in terms of 18 months from the date of the beginning. 
I think that is accepted universally. That is for all four phases. 
120 days for phase 1. 

Mr. Liescoms. Have you set up your plan of operation on phasel ! 
Are you going to contract that out? 

Mr. Grirrtn. Yes, sir; we are. We are going to use a consultant 
firm on all 19 study areas. 

Mr. Liescoms. Have you determined the firm yet ? 

Mr. Grirrixn. No, we have not. We have received proposals from 
actually 6 firms. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Do you know whether the same firms make proposals 
to all of the cities or all the States that are involved in all these 
survival studies? 

Mr. Grirrtn. I know that a couple of them have made lots of pro- 
posals. I wouldn’t say to everyone. A couple of the larger firms 
have made proposals to other States and other cities, I am sure. 

Mr. Lirscoms. There are a very few firms that are capable of making 
this kind of a survey, I would imagine. 

Mr. Grirrtn. Yes, sir, I think that is right. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is all. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Proceed, Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Grirrtn. All right, I would just like, if I might, to skip No. 1 
inasmuch as you have it in category 3 and I would like to read—— 

Mr. Hourrreip. Skip No. 1 where? 

Mr. Grirrrn. No. 1, in category 3. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. No, let’s have it. I just read it and I think it is 
worthwhile. 

Mr. Grirrin. O. K. It is recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment precisely define the standards and the program to be undertaken 
at the Federal level. As an example, the major defect in present 
policies seems to have been undue reliance on local volunteer commit- 
tees in each metropolitan area to furnish the initiative for defense- 
plant dispersion that can come only from the Federal Government. 

The slogan has been community responsibility and Federal guid- 
ance. It would of course be highly desirable for dispersal to come 
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as a grassroots movement. However, no community or local com- 
mittee can carry out what is essentially a major responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

Until the Federal Government can precisely define standards, areas 
of responsibility and delimit its tasks, no program can be undertaken 
locally effectively. 

That comes, of course, from the 1955 review of East River project. 
And then the second one also comes from there. It is recommended 
that the metropolitan target zone be utilized as the basic unit for non- 
inilitary defense planning and operations. The technique of using 
metropolitan target zones for planning and operation in nonmilitary 
defense will require a material increase in the Federal Government’s 
leadership, authority, responsibility and operational control of non- 
military defense, while retaining the essential elements of State and 
local participation and responsibility. 

The concept. of local and State responsibility does not mean that 
the Federal Government cannot or shoufd not accomplish substan- 
tially more than it has been doing in terms of financial support, staff 
coordination and supervision and active leadership. 

Number 3, it is recommended that steps be taken to improve the 
organizational framework and to increase the status, prestige and 
funds available to the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the 
Oflice of Defense Mobilization. 

Would you like the rest of that read, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Horrrtevp. Yes. 

Mr. Grirrtn. All right, sir. The task of planning and operating 
nonmilitary defense is new, important and exceedingly complex. 
Nonmilitary defense will continue to be important for the foreseeable 
future, and the governmental agencies responsible for that program 
need to be considered an important permanent part of our govern- 
mental structure. 

Because reliance must and should be placed on the delegation of a 
substantial part of both the planning and the operating of non- 
military defense program to the various departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government, both the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration and the Office of Defense Mobilization need to have sufficient 
7 itus and prestige to effect the coordination and implementation of 

this program. 

Practically speaking, every major department of Government has 
been given a role in the overall program. It is not reasonable to 
expect a secondary agency to coordinate the work of the established, 
first-line governmental departments enjoying a higher status. 

Mr. Houten. I think that is a very good point. That is why I 
wanted you to read that. It has been the thinking of this committee 
for some time that more prestige should be given to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, that it should be put either as a fourth arm 
of our national defense or on the Cabinet level status. It is rather 
silly to expect an organization on their bureaucratic level to direct 
these other old-established line agencies in their delegated functions 
and at this time most of the agencies to which functions have been 
delegated have failed to come up with a real operation. 

I think the Labor Department has done very well and I think the 
weather reporting part of our Government has done rather well, but 
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some other agencies of Government such as Commerce and Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and Agriculture have failed to come up 
with real discharge of the functions which they were asked to perform 
by Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Grirrin. I would agree that they have, yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirte.p. In some instances I think it would be fair, there 
has been not enough money allocated to do this extra function and 
they hesitate of course to use their budgeted appropriations to do 
what to them is an extracurricular service for another agency and 
particularly a minor agency. 

Mr. Gruirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirte.p. You may proceed. 

Mr. Grirrin. Then point 4. It is recommended that the public 
information and education program of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration be more effective. While this recommendation has 
been previously contained under category 1, we believe it bears repe- 
tition inasmuch as it is dealt with at such length in the 1955 review of 
project East River. 

Now the rest of this is almost completely talking about the educa- 
tion and information program which is currently in progress and then 
item B has to do with the recommendations and this comes right from 
the 1955 review of project East River. It is actually taken verbatim. 

Mr. Hotirmeip. Then we will incorporate that as part of your 
testimony. 

Mr. Grirrin. All right, sir. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


CATEGORY I 


1. It is recommended that the Federal Civil Defense Administration plan-for 
the integration of State civil-defense plans and organizations into the national 
effort under Federal direction and control. This recommendation would include 
a completely developed civil-defense tactical plan for national emergency opera- 
tions, clearly establishing the total requirements States must meet in order for 
these plans to be properly integrated. It is essential that this plan embrace 
the principle that civil defense is built in the framework of existing Government, 
and will be administered by Government officials and employees, augmented as 
necessary by volunteers. 

2. It is recommended that each Federal department and agency of Government 
assigned civil-defense responsibility, complete tactical plans for its operation. 
Included in the tactical operations plan would be the mission and functions of 
the agency, as well as a plan of action, communications and its means or condi- 
tions of coordinating with corresponding State government departments and 
agencies, 

3. It is recommended that the Federal Civil Defense Administration organize 
its technical publications, advisory bulletins, and informational material so 
that concepts and principles are kept up to date and are not contradictory. 

Nore.—Examples of contradictory and outdated material, are 

(a) Planning assumptions, years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

(b) Arbitrary change in attack warning signals, 1955. 

(ec) Lack of coordination with FCC in Conelrad publications. 
(d) Technical bulletins on radiological monitoring instruments. 

4. It is recommended that Federal administrative action be taken to place 
national financial assistance for civil defense on a State plan rather than on 
an item or project basis. In other words, in order to be eligible for assistance, 
a State or critical target city should submit an overall area plan meeting re- 
quirements laid down by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. This con- 
eept would not preclude the Administrator from setting continually advanciny 
stages of refinement, which the State or city plans should meet in successive 
years, 
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Note.—This recommendation has been previously submitted annually since 
1954 in a similar form. It is the feeling of this office that this is one of the 
most important areas of responsibility in which the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration has fallen short. 


CATEGORY II 


1. It is recommended that congressional action be taken to reallocate responsi- 
bility for civil defense from a primary State and local responsibility to a joint 
responsibility of the National Government on one hand, and the States and their 
political subdivisions on the other. 

Nore.—Discussion of this recommendation is contained on pages 2 and 3 of the 
Staff Report on Civil Defense and Urban Vulnerability, previously referred to. 

2. It is recommended that congressional action be taken to liberalize financial 
participation in State and critical target area administrative, planning, and 
training costs; and to restrict national financial participation in State and local 
expenditures for equipment. 

NoteE.—For discussion, please refer to pages 2 and 3, Staff Report on Civil 
Defense and Urban Vulnerability. 

3. It is recommended that both congressional and administrative action be 
taken to modify the present picture of conducting all civil-defense relationships 
through the States. Direct relations through the National Government and the 
critical target cities should be authorized in those cases where: 

(a) The metropolitan area concerned crosses State lines, and where the 
FCDA Administrator declares that the national security requires that the 
National Government deal with the metropolitan area as a whole. In such 
case, he would be required to keep the governors of the States concerned 
clearly and closely informed of the steps taken. 

(b)The State concerned has failed to take positive action, financial or 
otherwise, and the FCDA Administrator declares that the national security 
requires direct negotiations with the critical target city concerned. 

Note.—Additional discussion is contained in the Staff Report on Civil Defense 
ind Urban Vulnerability, page 4. 


CATEGORY III 


1. It is recommended that the Federal Government precisely define the stand- 
ards and the program to be undertaken at the Federal level. As an example, the 
major defect in present policies seems to have been undue reliance on local 
volunteer committees in each metropolitan area, to furnish the initiative for 
defense plant dispersion that can come only from the Federal Government. The 
slogan has been “Community Responsibility—Federal Guidance.” It would, of 
course, be highly desirable for dispersal to come as a “grass roots movement.” 
However, no community or local committee can carry out what is essentially a 
major responsibility of the Federal Government. Until the Federal Government 
precisely defines standards, areas of responsibility, and delimits its tasks, no 
program to be undertaken locally can be effective. 

2. It is recommended that the metropolitan target zone be utilized as a basic 
unit for nonmilitary defense planning and operations. The technique of utilizing 
metropolitan target zones for planning and operations in nonmilitary defense 
will require a material increase in the Federal Government’s leadership, au- 
thority, responsibility, and operational control of nonmilitary defense, while 
retaining the essential elements of State and local participation and responsi- 
bility. The concept of local and State responsibility does not mean that the 
Federal Government cannot or should not do substantially more than it has been 
doing in terms of financial support, staff coordination and supervision, and active 
leadership. 

3. It is recommended that steps be taken to improve the organizational frame- 
work and to increase the status, prestige, and funds available to the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The task of planning and operating nonmilitary defense is new, important, 
and exceedingly complex. Nonmilitary defense will continue to be important 
for the foreseeable future, and the governmental agencies responsible for 
that program need to be considered as an important permanent part of our 
governmental structure. Because reliance must and should be placed on the 
delegation of a substantial part of both the planning and the operation of 
the nonmilitary defense program to the various departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government, both the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
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and the Office of Defense Mobilization need to have sufficient status and 
prestige to effect the coordination and implementation of this program. Prac- 
tically speaking, every major department of the Government has been given a role 
in the overall program. It is not reasonable to expect a secondary agency to 
coordinate the work of the established, first-line governmental departments enjoy- 
ing a higher status. 

4. It is recommended that the public information and education program of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration be made more effective. While this recom- 
mendation has been previously contained under category I, we believe it bears 
repetition, inasmuch as it is dealt with at such length in the 1955 review of the 
report on project East River. 


A. Conclusion * 


During its entire existence, the Federal Civil Defense Administration has never 
been able to obtain the public understanding and response which is so essential 
for its largely voluntary program. The individuals in the several appropriate 
Federal agencies responsible for such public programs, have tried diligently to ac- 
complish their assigned tasks within the security framework prescribed by higher 
authority. There has been improvement in the transmission of information, bot! 
public and classified, to the Federal Civil Defense Administration by originating 
agencies such as the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense. 
However, as the recent hearings of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the 
84th Congress indicate, there is substantial room and need for further improve- 
ment, particularly with respect to what each citizen should know and be prepared 
to do about fallout. 

Public education programs and the mass media—radio and television, news- 
papers and magazines—have provided significantly large coverage, frequently of 
a repetitive nature. In addition, key individuals at all levels of government have 
seized eagerly every opportunity to make public appearances on radio and tele- 
vision, as well as in speeches before citizen groups throughout the country 
to get their story across to the public. Yet the fact remains that the public is not 
now adequately motivated nor is it giving sufficient support and participation 
in nonmilitary defense preparations. This is the case for both individual citizens 
and for commercial and industrial organizations and associations. 

Citizens of the United States, both as individuals and collectively, have always 
responded throughout our national existence whenever there has been a clear 
and urgent call to duty. In our opinion, the public has not had an understandably 
clear call to duty. At the risk of oversimplification, it can be concluded that this 
Biblical quotation is highly appropriate, “For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?’ 

In view of the general optimism on the prospects of further easing interna- 
tional tensions and insuring the peace, the general public especially needs at 
this time to be reoriented by an authoritative statement on the present need 
and status of civil defense. To end the existing confusion and uncertainty, a 
carefully considered statement should come from no less a person than the 
President. It should advise what civil-defense measures are still necessary 
and what specific part each level of government and each citizen should play. 

It is not believed that such a statement could be issued immediately because 
up-to-date policies and plans are lacking. In particular, there is needed a specific 
and detailed directive on what each individual citizen ought to be prepared to 
do and why he should do it. In addition to being specific, it must make good 
sense to the individual citizen irrespective of what town or city throughout the 
entire United States may be his place of residence. 

When an up-to-date and realistic program is announced, it should be accom- 
panied by a concerted effort to persuade all key Federal, State, and local officials 
in both the military and nonmilitary fields to take special care lest improperly 
considered or uncoordinated future, presumably authoritative statements again 
confuse the public. In this connection, it is vital that the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration obtain full information promptly if advances in weapons tech- 
nology are to be matched by adequate changes or adjustments in civil-defense 
policies and programs. In addition to obtaining this information promptly 
from the Defense Department, the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, or the National Security Council, it is equally important 
that the Federal Civil Defense Administration formulate and disseminate prompt- 


1Taken directly from No. VIII, pp. 31, 32, and 38, 1955 review of the report of project 
East River. 
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ly the changes in civil-defense polic ies and procedures that are dictated by 
progress in weapons and by changes in the Military Establishment and the inter- 
national situation. To help close the gap between military and nonmilitary 
preparations, the Federal Civil Defeat Administration should have sufficient 
advice on new weapons developments to permit concurrent studies on necessary 
revisions of civil-defense policies, plans, and programs. If forced to wait until 
the weapons improvements are tested, the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion is handicapped by a 2- to 3-year time lag. Ideally, civil-defense changes 
should be publicized simultaneously with the announcement of technical im- 
provements or other changes affecting our military defense. 

B. Recommendation * 

That the public information and education program of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration be made more effective by taking the following steps: 

1. An up-to-date and specific statement be prepared that will inform each 
citizen, irrespective of his place of residence in the United States, what he should 
be prepared to do in a civil-defense emergency and what the official program of 
the United States is in the field of nonmilitary defense, even though the inter- 
national situation and the prospects for peace have improved. 

2. AS soon as an up-to-date program can be formulated, it be announced 
throughout the country, preferably by the President. in a nationwide television 
program and in a manner that is not likely to arouse undue apprehension. 

3. Once a specific program is announced, special efforts be made to coordinate 
future, presumably authoritative statements by key Federal, State, and local 
officials to the end that the public will not again become uncertain and confused 
because of widely different and contradictory opinions. 

4. The Federal Civil Defense Administration receive prompt and complete 
information on improvements in weapons technology and changes in the inter- 
national situation or the Military Establishment which affect the civil-defense 
prograin. On the basis of such information, the Federal! Civil Defense Admin- 
istration should promulgate promptly the changes that thus need to be made 
in their policies and programs. The ideal would be for the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration to announce changes in their prograins simultaneously 
with the release of information by the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, or the National Security Council on weapons improvements and 
other changes in the Military Establishment or the international situation. 


Mr. Horirretp. And from your study of the project East River 
1955 review, apparently you put a pretty high value on their recom 
mendations. 

Mr. Grirrrn. Yes, sir, we do. We feel that the 1951 report on 
Project East River was very, very good and we think that the review 
was even better. That is our complete blessing as it were. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. We had General Nelson who is chairman of that 
study before our committee, and we have incorporated in our hearings 
the Project East River review of 1955. The committee looks upon 
it very highly also. 

Mr. Grirrin. That is fine. We think it is very valuable too. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Griffin, how many people are there working 
on civil defense at a State level ? 

Mr. Grirrin. On our paid staff at the present time there are 23 
people. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How much of a budget do you have? 

Mr. Grirrin. We have for this year $156,000, for the coming year 
$184,000. 

Mrs. Grurrirus. How much of that is to pay the staff? 

Mr. Grirrin. The staff breakdown on that is about $110,000. The 
rest is for supplies and equipment, rentals, and that sort of thing. 


1Taken directly from No. VIII, pp. 31, 32, and 33, 1955 review of the report of project 
East River, 
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Mrs. Grirrirns. At a State level, you buy no equipment then or do 
any of that type of thing. That is left to each individual city? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes; in the current budget that is correct. 

We have in the past bought things under the contributions pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Grirritis. Do you know how many cities and villages in Mich- 
igan have a warning system? 

Mr. Grirrin. When you say a warning system, Mrs. Griffiths, I 
wouldn't be able to give you an answer. An adequate warning system 
is in every one of our target and our critical target cities, but many 
other of our smaller cities have a warning system, whether it is ade- 
quate or not, I wouldn’t be able to pass on. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Do you contemplate surveying the number that 
have a warning system, adequate or inadequate ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Not at the present time because our law for civil de- 
fense only requires the counties and the towns of 10,000 an over to 
have a civil-defense organization. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So if you were in a town of fewer people than that, 
at the present time there will be no warning for those people? 

Mr. Grirrry. There will be a warning to them through conelrad 
and through the other public media, but not they key point warning 
system which originates from the Air Defense Command. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Will you tell us how the warning system works 
from the Air Defence Command in Michigan ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes; the alert is received at Willow Run out here, the 
headquarters of the 30th Air Division. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And is the person there for civil defense an em- 
ae of the Federal civil defense or is that one of the people on your 
staff? 

Mr. Grirrin. That is FCDA. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How many people are there out there now who are 
a partof FODA? Do you know? 

Mr. Grirrin. I do not know accurately. I am sure there is an 
FCDA person there 24 hours a day. One person, I am sure. But I 
don’t know how many others. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are you sure they have 1 person on an 8-hour shift, 
3 shifts a day? 

Mr. Grirrrn. May I ask Mr. Drake that question ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Sure. 

Mr. Grirrrn. Have they, Mr. Drake ? 

Mr. Drake. I couldn’t say whether they have an 8-hour shift, but 
the staffing pattern calls for 5 people in that place. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. The information we had when we were out at 
Colorado Springs was that there was one person at Willow Run and 
they were otherwise relying on the Air Force itself. Will 
you proceed. When the alert comes to Willow Run what happens’ 

Mr. Horirtevp. Before we leave that, if I may interrupt, Mrs. Grif- 
fiths. Don’t you think this is a rather important item of information 
that you should know? Your whole system depends upon warning, 
and don’t you think that it is a responsibility on you as a State official 
to be sure that every link in the chain of warning is firmly manned 
so that they can transmit this warning ? 

Mr. Grirrtn. It is, Mr. Chairman, but attack warning is an Air 
Force responsibility, not a civil-defense responsibility. 
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Mr. Hourrretp. That is true. They originate the warning. How 
about the transmission? I am getting to the point of the transmission 
from the Air Force to your civil-defense structure. 

The Air Force does not take the responsibility of fanning this 
warning out. You must have your own organization that does that. 

Mr. ae That is correct. We do. But they have to have the 
responsibility I think, Mr. Chairman, to get it to us originally, don’t 
they? It goes from them to our headquarters of the Michigan State 
Police and then it goes from there to the key point warning zones 
in our State and from there it comes out on the fan out there to all of 
our counties and cities. 

Mr. Hotitrretp. Then you mean to say there is no use of having this 
FCDA man out there, then, because the Air Defense Command is 
responsible for the interception and the warning and they transmit 
it immediately to your State police and they in turn have the responsi- 
bility of transmitting it out to the different cities and counties, as I 
understand it; is that right ? 

Mr. Grirrin. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirrep. Why is there any FCDA man out there then? Is it 
just an extra man out there as a backup man, a stopgap man or does 
he have a vital function ? 

Mr. GrirFin. I couldn’t actually say. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Do we have an FCDA man in the audience? 

Mr. Drake. Yes. 

Mr. Hottrretp. What is your name? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD G. DRAKE, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, 
REGION 4, FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Drake. Harold G. Drake, director of operations, region 4. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. For the Federal Civil Defense Administration? 

Mr. Drake. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Would you care to answer that, Mr. Drake if you 
would at this time ¢ 

Mr. Drake. Mrs. Griffiths’ statement that they had one liaison 
officer in the air defense division and were relying for the rest of 
the 24-hour coverage on the Air Force was correct but a short time 
ago the staffing pattern was changed to provide for five FCDA pgople 
in the air defense division to give complete coverage 24 hours a a in 
this attack warning system. 

Mr. Horirretp. When was that done, Mr. Drake ? 

Mr. Drake. We first got word about it I think about 4 months ago. 
It is done by the national headquarters, not by the region. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Have those places actually been filled with bodies? 

Mr. Draxe. I couldn’t say that they have been 100 percent filled, 
because recruitment has been underway to get qualified personnel for 
those jobs, 
=e HotrrreLp. How many people are actually on the payroll out 
there ¢ 

Mr. Drake. At Willow Run? 

Mr. Hoxirtevp. Yes. 

Mr. Drake. I couldn’t say, sir. 

Mr. Hotirterp. On this job? 

72796—56—pt. 5——11 
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Mr. Draxe. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You say ed have been five scheduled. How many 
are performing a daily service out therenow! _ , 

Mr. Drax. I can’t say because it is handled directly at the national 
headquarters and we are not directly involved in it. 

Mr. Hoxtrterp. Why aren’t you involved in that? You are not the 
regional director, are you? 

r. Drake. No, sir. I am the operations man. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. I don’t quite in my own mind know just exactly 
what you do. This would not be considered operations. 

Mr. Drake. Yes. sir, it would. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Well then why wouldn’t you have knowledge of it? 

Mr. Draxe. Because that information has not come down from na- 
tional headquarters to that particular place. 

Mr. HouirteLp. What does region 4 consist of? 

Mr. Drake. It consists of five states, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Missouri. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. How many people do you have in your regional 
office ? 

Mr. Drake. 38. 

Mr. Ho .irtevp. 38 people? 

Mr. Drake. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Well, is this an item of information which you 
don’t happen to have personally or which your organization does 
not have? 

Mr. Drake. I think the communications officer has it, sir. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to ask Mr. Griffin a question. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Mrs. Griffiths? 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Once the word has been received at Willow Run 
that an enemy plane has been sighted, how long does it take the civil 
dlefense setup to notify the citizens of Michigan ? 

Mr. Grirrin. The average time is about 27 minutes. The reason 
it is so long is because there is invariably 1 or 2 places that they don’t 
get an answer on in the ultimate fan-out on it. The key point system 
takes approximately 114 to 3 minutes on the average. Then from the 
key points it takes the difference between that 314 to an average of 
the longer time to get it all out. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. And to how many places are you fanning out this 
information that requires the 27 minutes ? 

Mr. Grirrin. There are approximately 200, 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Of the more major cities ? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, of the smaller complexes. At the end of the fan- 
out before it goes out to an entirely local fan-out. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. What are the 200 points that it takes the 27 min- 
utes? Name some of tliem. 
=i Grirrin. All right. The county sheriff’s office at the county 

evel. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. 83 county sheriffs? 

Mr. Grirrin. Right. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. All right. 

Mr. Grirrin. Local police organizations. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. And what else? 


Mr. Grirrin. Of course State police. 
Mrs. Grirrirus. State police posts. 
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Mr. Grirrrn. And State agencies. Our office. The major offices 
of civil defense locally. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It takes 27 minutes to get the information to those 
200 posts ¢ 

Mr. Grirrin. That is an average, yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How long does it then take to get that informa- 
tion to the public itself? 

Mr. Grirrrs. Well, there isn’t a public warning from that sys- 
tem unless the sirens are sounded. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And how many of those places have sirens? 

Mr. Grirrin. Well, of the major—well to be perfectly accurate, 
of the subkey points, all of them have. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And how many subkey points do we have ? 

Mr. Grirrrn. They are approximately 200. That is what I was 
referring to in the 200. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. And how many of the people of Michigan would 
those sirens warn / 

Mr. Grirrin. Well 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. What percentagewise of our population? 

Mr. Grirrrn. Well, over 70 percent certainly, because of the metro- 
politan target areas here, Grand Rapids and Flint contains over half 
of the population of the State. So I would say 70 percent by audible 
signal. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Have you checked it in time, so that you know 
how long it takes from the time the word is received at Willow Run 
until the sirens blow loc rally ? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, because the sirens have never been tested on that 
basis. They are always tested on a routine basis. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are you aware that in places where they have been 
tested that the people who have been blowing the sirens for months 
and who coke aad 238 the thing perfectly on that particular day instead 
of blowing the sirens of the city had called up the mayor of the city 
and asked, “What do we do now?” It resulted in a general break- 
down of getting the information out. 

Mr. Grirrin. No, I hadn’t been aware of that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. We need tests of the communications system to 
see if we can actually get the word out to people. 

Mr. Grirrin. I think probably we do. The other school of thought 
is that if you run the testing of the sirens into the ground the public 
becomes so complacent that they would assume it were a test if it were 
the real thing. 

I think it is a very serious problem as to whether you actually want 
to test the sirens on the basis of a practice alert or not. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. In view of the fact that we have never tested 
them, if we could test it and test the time that it took us to test them, 
I think it might be of some help. 

Mr. Grirrin. I think it might. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you consider that the warning system is a State or 
Federal responsibility ? 

Mr. Grirrin. I think it has to be joint, sir. 

Mr. Rorsack. What is the appropriate division of responsibility as 
you understand it ? 
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Mr. Grirrin. Well, if I understand your question properly, sir, the 
actual responsibility for the issuing of the alert of necessity has to be 
a Federal responsibility. 

I think it is a State responsibility to make sure that that alert is 
gotten out in the State and then I think it is a local responsibility to 
make sure that the proper people at the local level immediately receive 
that alert too. 

So I think it has to be a division, local, State, and Federal. 

Mr. Roszack. Do you consider that we have a national warning 
system today ? 

Mr. Grirrtn. A national warning system ? 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, I think we do. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. You are not passing judgment of course on its 
effectiveness ? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Any further questions of Mr. Griffin? 

Mr. Rirentman. In that respect, would he care to comment on its 
effectiveness ? 

Mr. Grirrin. I would be very pleased to comment, sir, if it is 
clearly understood that this is my own opinion only. 

Mr. Rren~mMan. That is what we would like. 

Mr. Grirrin. I don’t think it is very effective, because as an example 
of what happened in Oakland, Calif., when the siren was inad- 
vertently tripped. I think there is a real problem here in the educa- 
tional field and education costs money and we don’t have the money 
available to use at the State level, they don’t have it available to them 
at the local level and I don’t believe it is available at the Federal level. 

Mr. Rrentman,. Then we get back to what our colleague Mrs. Grif- 
fiths has been saying, that it is a vital and an important thing and one 
that certainly needs study as to how we can effectively warn the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. Grirrin. It certainly is; yes, sir. 

Mr. RrentmMan. We may have certain plans and programs, but it 
they are not put into effect or if, when they are put into effect they 
are not effective, then of course it is not of much account to our people. 

Mr. GrirFin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. Unless we have an effective civilian defense, an 
ineffective civilian defense may cause the illusion to spread among the 
people that there is a real defense and it might actually be detrimental 
to the safety of the Nation. 

Mr. Grirrrn. It could well be, yes, sir. 

On this warning thing I would like to make one more statement. I 
think that the only practical way to warn the public is some method in 
conjunction with the sirens. I am not attempting to go on record 
as advocating Conelrad as being the final answer, but I think there 
needs to be something along with the audible sirens. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I understand that we have some witnesses on Conel- 
rad and that would fit in with your testimony here. 

Mr. GrirFin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Is that all you have to offer this morning, Mr. 
Griffin ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Balwan asked me to give a 
rundown on the agency appropriations and I have copies of that that 
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you may have. I wouldn't like to go into it unless you want me to. 
If you would like for me to, I could read it. 

Mr. Houirreip. Without objection this will be inserted as part of the 
record today, 

I see nothing to be gained by going through it item by item. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


AGENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The Michigan Office of Civil Defense has received the following legislative 
appropriations since its inception: 





Salaries and | . ; Contribu- 

operating Special tions pro- 
expenses | peere gram 

$120, 000. 00 | $500, 000 | $50, 000 
308, 000. 00 1, 000, 000] 665, 000 
138, 575. 50 —— | 132, 000 
137, 310. 00 
197, 982. 00 ; gitinn : ‘ 
Te ‘ 
Se ee Boi been a Bees 





The special program indicated above was the Michigan uniform blood typing 
program carried on throughout the State. Michigan was the only State in the 
Nation to conduct such a program. 

The contributions program provided for the purchase of specific supplies and 
equipment under the matching funds program. The amount appropriated by 
the legislature was matched with Federal and local funds for the procuring of 
these materials. 

The salaries and operating expenses for 1954-55 reflects a reappropriation 
of prior year balances from the special program account. 

The following schedule shows the maximum number of employees for each 
fiscal year: 


Mazrimum | Magcimum 
number number 
Fiscal year: employed employed 

1950-51________ PoE eda 73 | Fiscal year—Continued 
MN ninth tnd cciidicciiandinss 92 | MM atiicntiinlh cbichind 24 
I EEE 49 | RO oes cles ee 8 2% 
SIS Seda sic, Sitarincesetqmenietee’ 32 | hal at Sil MR 3 124 

1 Estimated. 


Mr. Rrewiman. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Griffin leaves the chair, I 
would ask the same question that you asked the mayor of the city of 
Detroit. Would you care to tell the committee whether or not you 
feel that the State of Michigan has as of today an effective civil de- 
fense program ? 

Mr. Grirrtn. I would be less than honest if I said we had an ef- 
fective one. I don’t; no, sir. I think it is one of the better ones, 
but I don’t think it is at all effective, in all phases. 

Mr. Howirievp. Have you, as a State official, studied the theories 
of evacuation and shelter and, if so, have you come to any conclusion 
as to the comparative value in the face of these new weapons? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir, I think that I would like to comment on that, 
ifI might. I think at the present time with the information available 
to us, that probably the best answer is a combination of some evacu- 
ation and shelter in the immediate area which hypothetically is around 
the assumed aiming point. I think that one or the other alone on the 
basis of information available to us is not practical at this time. I 
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think we don’t know enough about evacuation to know whether or 
not that is completely practical. 

I think the national survival plan should give us some facts to 
make an accurate determination. I think the reason that the shelter 
program in itself isn’t practical at this time is because of the cost. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Let’s not confuse practicability with economics. 
When we start to build a defense force we recognize that $35 billion 
which we spend every year is not productive in the sense of adding to 
our capital wealth-producing plant. We do it because of the national 
necessity and so let us talk, let us draw a clear line between something 
that might be practical which would save human life and the lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of governmental agencies to pay for it. 

Mr. Grirrrn. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, then if I could comment 
additionally on my remark as to the practicability of only a shelter 
program. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. Yes. 

Mr. Grirrrn. I think that 

Mr. Hoxirietp. When we speak of shelter, of a shelter program, 
we speak of evacuation, an evacuation to shelter would be completely 
different in our mind from evacuation of mass population out into 
the countryside, a distance of 25, 30, 35 miles. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. When we speak of evacuation we think of it in the 
movement of mass population outside of urban centers into the open 
countryside. When we speak of shelter we recognize the fact that 
people have to go to the nearest shelter whether it be 1 or 3 or 5 miles 
away. 

So there would be an element of evacuation to shelter in any kind 
of a shelter program, if you want to call that movement evacuation. 

So let’s kind of draw the line between those two in our discussion 
so we understand what we are talking about. 

Mr. Grirrin. All right, sir, I will try to. I would like to comment 
that in the beginning we haven’t been in a position to base any of our 
plans on an accurate estimate of warning, which was talked about here 
this morning. 

In the absence of any guaranty of any warning time at all, which 
we will never have obviously, any guaranty of warning time, I think 
that you have to assume if you are going to make your whole reliance 
on a shelter program, the assumption that the shelters must be near 
enough in that time isn’t really a factor and that is the reason that I 
wonder whether in and of itself it is 100 percent practicable because of 
the cost. 

You could make shelters right in the heart of a city that would be 
adequate, if you wanted to. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Let us take the figures that have been given to us 
and discuss this question of economics for a few minutes. 

A representative of the American Machine & Foundry Co., appeared 
before our committee with quite extensive plans for domestic type 
shelters 250 feet in diameter and possibly 50 feet in height, 5 stories 
being in that 50 feet, 3 of them underground and 2 above ground, with 
a heavy coating of earth over it that they had received from the 
exacavation of it and their estimate was that this type of a shelter 
taking care of 14,000 to 16,000 people could be built for $62.50 a person. 
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Other estimates went a little higher than that. The Federal Civil 
Defense Aministration also showed us plans of this type and also types 
of plans of others which might run as high as $100 to $120 per person. 

Now, if that type of shelter was planned for the 33 urban popu- 
lations of 500,000 people or more, it is estimated that it would cost 
around $8 billion to $13 billion. That is about one-third of our 
defense budget for 1 year. And according to their best estimates it 
would give a 4 to 1 chance of survival to the people in those target 
complexes, as against probably 100 to 1 chance of death if they were 
out in the open, and within the effect of the bomb. So would you 
consider $100 a person an extortionate amount to pay to give you 
and your wife and your children a chance to survive in the atomic- 
hydrogen age? 

Mr. Grirrtn. On the economics of it alone, no, I would not, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is what we are discussing now. 

Mr. Grirrtn. No; I wouldn’t consider that to be an extortionate 
price to pay. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Tests of rectangular cement shelters at Nevada 
stood a pressure up to in excess of 15 pounds per square inch, and 
instrumentation in those shelters showed that the heat and the radio- 
active contamination was of such a negligible factor that a person 
could have lived through it, withstood the shock, the heat, and the 
radiation, these structures run quite a bit more, I think than $100, 
probably $200 per person, this particular type of small shelter. 

Now, would you say that an expenditure of this type would be 
beyond the bounds of our economic capacity in case it was decided 
that this would give to the people in the areas a 4 to 1 chance of 
survival ? 

Mr. Grirrin. No; I honestly don’t believe I would, Mr. Chairman. 
I think that would also be within the bounds of practicability. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We spend $35 billion a year on our military budget 
and the purpose of that of course is to carry offensive action and to 
defend our Nation against incoming attack yet testimony before this 
committee has been that we cannot guarantee against incoming attack. 

It is doubtful if we can stop over 20 to 25 percent of modern planes 
coming in for an attack with these weapons. That means that 75 
or 80 percent are going to get through. 

It would seem like to me that that would be within the bounds of 
practicability. 

Mr. Grirrin. I would concur in your opinion; yes, sir. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to ask a further question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Houirtetp. May I ask this question? It occurs to me that 
at one time the first flight from Russia by plane landed in Detroit, 
is that correct, back in the 1930’s? Wasn’t there a flight after 
the Lindbergh flight, a flight of Russian planes over the North Pole 
into the United States? 

Mr. Grirrtn. I am not certain. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. It seems like to me as I remember it Detroit was 
the landing point of the Russian planes. 

Mr. Grirrin. It might well have been. 
Mr. Houirrevp. This was some 20 years ago. Just food for thought. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to ask you, Mr. Griffin: How many 
places do we have in Michigan that have the instruments to determine 
the radioactivity of the air? 

Mr. Grurrin. I would say probably 20. Most of them are in colleges 
and universities and in our Michigan Department of Health, in its 
organization throughout the State. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How strategically are they located? Is Michigan 
really covered with points that could give you the radioactivity of 
the air? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, ma’am; it is not. 

Mrs. Grirrirus, Of those places that can tell you the radioactivity 
of the air, are they prepared now with radio systems to notify anyone 
in civil defense of the radioactivity of the air in that area? 

Mr. Grirrin. No; the majority of them do not have their own radio 
systems because the majority of them are in colleges and universities 
at this time. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Well, the testimony of Mr. Burgess, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, in response to a question I asked him, was that 
on the Zs the bomb finally drops, one of those counters and the 
ability to read it would be worth more than the bomb itself and the 
ability to deliver it. 

What action do you think we should take either to supply the in- 
struments to everybody in the country or in such strategie points that 
there will be people who can tell you the radioactivity of the air and 
warn you not to get out? 

Mr. Grirrin. In answer to your question, I should like to say that 
I think there is a program—I want to say—I know there is a program 
in progress from FCDA now that will make instruments available 
to States and local areas free of charge for training purposes. 

Mrs. Grirritus. In what quantities? 

Mr. Grirrin. In units to train 20 people in class. I think there is 
one thing here that is really important. It doesn’t do any good in the 
opinion of the experts to have each individual read a low-range 
instrument. I think more importantly the experts say we need well- 
trained people who can evaluate the information and then pass it on 
to governmental authorities. 

In other words there is a great difference I am told between a person 
who can read a meter and a radiological monitor who is equipped to 
interpret what he reads and make an evaluation on that basis. 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. But the difference between the ability to read it 
and not read it, will be the difference between life and death when a 
bomb falls. 

Dr. Libby testified before this committee that on the day the bomb 
fell a trip of one block would be sufficient to kill you, so you can’t 
have people getting out into the air; if they are under cover, they 
have to stay there and they have to know when to get out. How 
will they find it out ? 

Mr. Grirriy. I think that it is more logical to have it be our re- 
sponsibility to be able to survey large areas and give area information 
rather than localized individual information. — 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How are you going to prepare to give that area 
information ? 

Mr. GrirFin. I think through training a large enough number of 
people who can read and accurately evaluate this information than to 
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attempt to have each individual be able to read a low-range instrument 
and evaluate it himself. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What do you now have? 

Mr. Grirrin. Well we have at the present time our colleges and 
universities and our Michigan Department of Health and our major 
offices of civil defense have trained monitors who know what to do 
with this information that they read and evaluate it and then 
transmit it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But are they, they are really unprepared to trans- 
mit it, aren't they! You have to have a normal system of communica- 
tions for them to be able to transmit it. 

Mr. Grirrrn. Our Weather Bureau for example, can make a rather 
accurate area prediction at any given time in the absence of any 
reading at all. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Not fast enough. They can’t give youa sufficient 
amount of information at all. 

Mr. Grirrix. On an area basis. 

Mrs. GrirFirHs. Yes. You have to have people strategically lo- 
cated all over the State. 

Mr. Houir1evp. I think Mrs. Griffiths is referring to the measure- 
ment of density of radioactive fallout. I think the Weather Bureau 
can give you wind patterns, speed of wind and estimates as to the 
distance that it will go at that speed, general information of that type. 
They give you twice in 24 hours, a prediction as to what will happen 
in the next 12 hours. It isn’t accurate because the wind frequently 
changes within that time but it is better than no information at all. 

But there is no dosage information in it. I think that is what you 
refer to; isn’t it? 

Mrs. GrirFirus. You need people within every community. 

Mr. Horirretp. Monitoring teams. 

Mr. Grirrin. I agree with you. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That can tell you exactly what the radioactivity 
of the air is. 

Every scientist who appeared before us had one of these little 
instruments in his pocket. One of them suggested that one of the 
valuable things with the instrument would be that if you were in a 
place of shelter you could tie a string around the instrument and 
throw it out and bring it back into you to determine whether or not 
you could step out. 

Mr. Grirrin. I think that is undoubtedly correct information. 
What I had reference to more than anything else was what we have 
right now, I think we would have to depend on area monitoring and 
make some assumptions that it wasn’t safe to go out when it might 
have been safe to go out. 

We would have to make assumptions that it was not safe and re- 
main in shelters at the present time. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. HoriFreip. That would involve a crew of people in helicopters 
or other types of planes that could cover an area quickly and obtain 
that information I think. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howirieitp. And following more or less the weather informa- 
tion that was given them, the general pattern of prediction of the 
Weather Bureau. 
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Mr. Grirrtin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirrerp. And you do not have that type of service in being? 

Mr. GrirFin. No, sir, we do not. I am sorry to say. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. As far as we know no other State in the Nation 
has it. We are not just picking on you this morning. 

Mr. Grtrrin. I definitely think we should have but we don’t have 
it at the moment. 

Mr. Hottrietp. These are some of the factors of civil defense which 
are quite important and have originated in the last few years since 
these mass destruction weapons, the hydrogen weapons have been 
se 

r. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irrexp. If there is no further question—— 

Mr. Rreutman. I have a quick one. In view of Mr. Griffin’s state- 
ment about not having an effective civil-defense program for thie 
State of Michigan, and also in view of the fact that you are now in 
the process of putting into effect the survival-study program which 
will be in four phases—and you claim the first phase will be completed 
in about 120 days, when those studies have been completed and the 
reports are in, you then just have a paper report, am I correct ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreutman. How long do you anticipate that it will be before 
Michigan will have an effective civil-defense operation acting on the 
recommendations, the most optimistic picture ? 

Mr. Grirrtn. There is another factor I have to mention. It depends 
on how quickly we have effective guidance and leadership from the 
Federal level. If we have this information available to us and we are 
good enough salespeople to get adequate funds from our legislature 
I would say probably within 2 years after we had the information and 
the leadership we could be effective. 

Mr. Rrentman. According to your own statement, that means 314 
years before you might be in a position here in the State to have a 
real effective program ? 

Mr. Grirrin. I am afraid I would have to say that. There is much 
work that has to be done that has not been done. 

Mr. Rreutman. That is pretty close to 1960. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. By that time if the world conditions keep changing 
as rapidly as they have in the past 4 years, maybe your whole program 
that you are talking about today will be obsolete and you will have 
to start a new approach. 

Mr. Grirrtn. I am afraid that is possible, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. That is something that we are all struggling with, 
Tam sure of that. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. The chairman cannot dismiss the witness without 
taking the opportunity to thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I had a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horirretp. For your testimony and frankness with which you 
have answered questions. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mayor Cobo indicated, or I believe he did, that if 
‘civil defense were incorporated with a national disaster defense 
program in some fashion that it would help relieve some of the public 
apathy and raise their interest to the extent they would be willing, 
I believe he said, to spend more money on this problem. 
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Is there any thought at the State level of requesting the State leg- 
islature to change their civil defense act to include national disasters? 

Mr. Grirrtn. Yes, sir, there is. There is a piece of legislation now 
in conference committee which will come out the 10th which if ap- 
proved will give our agency a very definite responsibility in national! 
disaster and to comment just a little bit more on that, 1 would have 
to agree quite completely with what the mayor s said about a pos- 
sibility of increased interest in civil defense on the basis of national 
disaster. Here in this State we have been quite unfortunate in the 
areas of tornadoes recently. It is an amazing thing when you are in 
ny office to see the increase in activity in some of the more dor mant 
countries where we have tried and tried and tried and I am very sincere 
in this to get them to do just the minimum for their own protection. 

They wouldn’t make any stride. But very recently we er seven 
brand new county directors directed since April 3 when we had the 
tornado in western Michigan and there is a very definite tie-in with 
not alone the national disaster situation but the international situation, 
as far as apathy is concerned. 

At the time our legislature was in session there was a calming in the 
international situation which may or may not have been reflected. 

I think all public opinion in this area of civil defense is a very new 
and fluid thing. It changes from time to time. Whether it actually 
reflects it is hard to say. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You say this legislation is in conference at the 
present time / 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescome. And if it would pass it would put more responsibility 
on the civil-defense organization agency within your State? 

Mr. Grirrin. Right. 

Mr. Liescoms. And perhaps you could influence the legislature to 
give you more money to operate ? 

Mr. Grirrix. We would almost have to if we imposed that responsi- 
bility on us, Iam afraid ; we would have to have additional operational 
fund. It comes down to a deficiency appropriation for the current 
fiscal year, if that does pass. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Apparently FCDA is in full accord with this type 
of legislation going through the States ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I know, Mr. Holifield, in my State they have recently 
passed such legislation. 

Mr. Grirrin. I would like to make one last comment. I want to 
apologize for my not being able to answer your question about the 
FCDA man at the attack-warning center and I would like to ask if I 
could give you a written statement on that by this afternoon. 

I will definitely find out and give you that information. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Thank you very much, and we will be glad to have 
it and we will append it to the record. 

Mr. Grirrin. Allright,sir. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank you all. It has been a very great pleasure for me 
to be here. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We hope these hearings will help you do the job. 
We know you realize the great responsibility that rests on your shoul- 
ders for the people of Michigan. We are not here to criticize or 
pillory anyone. Weare here to learn how we can help you. 
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Mr. Grirrin. We certainly do appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Rientman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I appreciate the 
fine spirit the gentleman displayed in response to our questions this 
morning. 

We certainly appreciate that. 

Mr. Grirrin. | certainly appreciate that. 

Mr. Rremiman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We are getting on close to the noon hour but if we 
could get started, possibly, with Mr. Brinkman. 

How long is your statement, Mr. Brinkman? Will you please take 
the chair ? 

Mr. Brinkman. Yes. 

Mr. Houirretp. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Brinkman. More or less; it is very short, very brief. I would 
like to enter into the discussion with your permission on the fiscal 
matters for the city of Detroit for which I am responsible for the 
Detroit Office of Civil Defense. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I am afraid we won’t have time. I find out our 
luncheon reservation has to be met right on time. 

We will put you on the stand immediately after we come back in. 
We will try to get back in session at 1:15. We may not make it but 
we will do the best we can. 

(Whereupon at 12 o’clock a recess was taken, to reconvene at 1:15 
p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Houirteitp. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Brinkman has kindly offered to step aside at this time and allow 
Col. Norman S. Orwatt, base omaucialan of this area, to take the 
stand to make his statement. 

I understand that Mr. Brinkman is doing this so the military gentle- 
men can get back to their duties. Also, Lt. Col. Edward J. Sass, Head- 
quarters, 10th Air Force Continental Air Command, can come forward 
and take a seat with Colonel Orwatt. 

Colonel Orwatt, do you have a prepared statement to make? 

Colonel Orwarr. I do not. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Colonel Sass ? 

Colonel Sass. No, sir. 

Mr. Horirterp. Well, this committee would like to have you offer 
us any information which you may have as to your duties in this area, 
particularly in the field of interception of incoming enemy planes and 
defense of this area against such incoming planes. 


STATEMENT OF COL. NORMAN S. ORWATT, BASE COMMANDER, AIR 
DEFENSE COMMAND; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. EDWARD J. 
SASS, HEADQUARTERS, 10TH AIR FORCE CONTINENTAL AIR 
COMMAND 


Colonel Orwarr. Perhaps I had better start off, Mr. Chairman, with 
just a few sections on the organization of Selfridge Air Force Base 
and the role it plays. Selfridge Air Force Base is a base of the Air 
Defense Command and as such has some responsibility for air defense 
in this area. It has on the base the Headquarters, 10th Air Force, 
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which is part of the Continental Air Command, and that plays no 
part directly in the air-defense picture. 

However, for those things related to civil defense we come under 
10th Air Force, but only for those matters relating to civil defense; 
strictly air- _defense matters, we come under Air Defense Headquarters 
at Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Houirteip. Your function then is actually divided into 2 parts, 
1 the military defense of the Nation with interceptor planes and Nike 
battalions, and the second function is the function of warning, giving 
warning tume to the people of incoming planes. 

Colonel Orwarr. No, sir; that would not be quite correct, for Sel- 
fridge is a base. That warning function rather more properly would 

fall under my air division which is based at Willow Run. 

I am the commander of the First Fighter Group as well as Selfridge 
Air Force Base. I am strictly an operational commander. I main- 
tain aircraft on alert 24 hours a day around the clock and I am pre- 
pared, ef course, to go into full state of readiness at any time upon 
direction from higher headquarters. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You are charged then with the responsibility of a 
presentation and interception ¢ 

Colonel Orwarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. Well, ‘there are a lot of questions we would like to 
ask you, of course, which we can’t ask in open session, as to the strength 
of your command and as to the possibilities of the degree of inter- 
ception, but we realize these questions are not proper for an open 
session. 

Colonel Orwatr. Yes. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Can you give us any information on the warning 
time which you estimate could be given to the city of Detroit from 
incoming planes? Are you permitted to give that testimony ¢ 

Colonel Orwarr. I think only in a general way, sir, because really 
I do not know in my function as a fighter group commander. That 
would be handled by my air division, as I say, at Willow Run. They 
have attack-warning directors, who are members of the Civil Defense 
Administration, wor rking right i in the air division. 

There are 4 of them “assigned to the 30th Air Division and they 
operate on a 24-hour basis. 

Such warning as would come through the division, actually would 
come to the division before it reached me at Selfridge, would immedi- 
ately be passed to the Civil defense attack warning directors at that 
time. 

Mr. Houirretp. At the present time, what orders are you under in 
the way of giving military assistance to the civil defense function in 
this area ? 

Colonel Orwarr. Only what is available after I complete my pri- 
mary mission. 

Mr. Houirteitp. You are probably aware of the testimony of Gen- 
eral Twining. 

Colonel Orwatr. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. HoutrreLp. Before our committee. General Twining indicated 
that the primary mission of his department was a military one, that 
it encompassed striking at the enemy and preventing the enemy "from 
striking us. He also indicated that 'in his opinion all of his personnel 
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and all of his equipment would be needed for that job. And he fur- 
ther indicated that while he would give such help as was possible 
to civilian defense, that at this time he could make no rigid commit- 
ment of assistance to civilian defense, because of the unknown exi- 
gencies of a possible enemy attack and the necessity to utilize all of 
his personnel and equipment in the repelling of that attack. And I 
suppose that statement of general policy would be your statement 
would be the same as that? 

Colonel Orwarrt. Yes, sir. From my level, as I see it, that would 
certainly hold true because I am faced with operating tasks which 
I must do at all cost. 

The greater part of my effort even now is going into preparing and 
training for that task when it comes. That will absorb practically all 
of my manpower available. 

Mr. Howirtetp. You have actually formulated no military organi- 
zation for the express purpose of taking over civil defense functions? 

Colonel Orwartt. No, sir, I have not. Ido have an organization for 
my own base. 

Mr. Hotarretp. For your own base? 

Colonel Orwatt. In the event of attack, which if the situation would 
permit, I could perhaps apply and help in the community. In fact 
that would be the way I would see my task. My first job would be to 
survive. My second job would be to get back on an operational foot- 
ing as quickly as possible and fight my air war. 

Assuming those two things were done, I would then help the com- 
munity insofar as I had resources available to me. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Then as far as you are concerned, you would have 
no further commitment to make in relation to your understanding of 
your duties if martial law were declared ? 

Colonel Orwartt. No, sir, only as requested by appropriate author- 
ity up the line, that would be Army and Headquarters, 10th Air 
Force. 

Mr. HouiFrevp. You, of course, would be responsible to your Com- 
mander in Chief ? 

Colonel Orwatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Are there any questions of Colonel Orwatt? 

Colonel Sass, do you have anything to add to the statement of 
Colonel Orwatt ? 

Colonel Sass. Nothing to that, except a little clarification possibly. 
Tenth Air Force is the Air Force agency for this area that has liaison 
functions with Fifth Army and we would receive any requirements 
for assistance to civil defense from Fifth Army and we would pass 
them on to the base. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, do you have any orders 
on the institution of martial law within this area ? 

Colonel Sass. We do not have. We have a plan that we would as- 
sist Fifth Army. I would assume that Army would have the primary 
responsibility on that. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Have you had any classes in martial law ? 

Colonel Sass. No, we have not. 

Mr. RresiMan. I might ask the Colonel and the Lieutenant Colonel 
too, what your general attitude is toward civil defense. Do you feel 
it isan important part of our national defense setup ? 
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Colonel Orwarr. I certainly do. Of course, I am willing and 
would like to help as much as I possibly can and I shall do so, if I have 
resources left over. 

But of course I consider my primary job to fight the air war. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Does Selfridge Air Base have a domestic emergency 
plan and if so, what does that plan provide by way of assisting the 
civilian population in the Greater Detroit area? 

Colonel Orwarr. Yes; we do. The plan, of course, is rather a 
complicated one. I will try to simplify it as much as possible. It 
provides for certain teams such as construction teams, medical teams, 
a communications team, and so on, with their allied equipment broken 
down, and we désignated certain people to be commanders and mem- 
bers of the teams. 

In the event of an emergency any one of them, or perhaps all of 
them, depending on my situation at the time, would be sent out to 
assist in the emergency. 

Mr. Ecxnarr. Would that be a national disaster or enemy-caused 
disaster ? 

Colonel Orwarr. It could be either one. I would say disaster 
either nationally caused or caused by enemy attack. In the likelihood 
of enemy action, very little would be available, I would think. 

Mr. Ecxnart. You would not have these medical teams and com- 
munications people to go out into the field to assist these civilian popu- 
lations ? 

Colonel Orwarr. More than likely I would not. 

Mr. Ecxnart. Would you have any radiological monitoring teams 
that would go from your base to any of the local communities sur- 
rounding Selfridge Air Force Base? 

Colonel Orwatr. We would have the teams and they could help out 
if available in the community, assuming that the first two actions I 
stated had been taken care of. 

We had survived and we were able to complete our mission or to go 
on our primary mission if they were left over and available, certainly 
they would be sent out to help. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Is the information generated by these teams for the 
consumption of the Air Force exclusively or is that to be made avail- 
able to the civilian population for that area ? 

Colonel Orwartr. All that is, I would say, basically for ourselves for 
any disaster which would occur on our base. If it were sent out to 
a community, I would assume it would be made available to the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Do you have any provision for making this available 
to the Fifth Army Headquarters ¢ . 

Colonel Orwartr. There is no provision in writing or in planning 
other than just general that I assist when possible. 

Colonel Sass. Our plan is at Headquarters, Fifth Army. We have 
liaison with Headquarters, Fifth Army, on domestic emergency plan- 
ning. Also our plan has been sent to the FCDA regional offices ; there 
is 1 in Battle Creek and 1 in Denver that has copies of our domestic 
emergency plan. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Is this domestic emergency plan completely un- 
classified ? 
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Colonel Sass. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you have radiological teams at Selfridge? 

Colonel Orwartr. Only as part of our medical department. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. How many people do you have trained in that 
field ? 

Colonel Orwarr. One or two. 

Mr. Ho.irrexp. It is reasonable to assume that there their duties 
would be confined to the base ? 

Colonel Orwarr. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. If that is all you have that are equipped to handle it. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your testimony. I appreciate 
your coming up from the base to give it to us. 

Colonel Redihan of the Fifth Army, will you come forward? Sir, 
we do not have your name on the list of witnesses but if you can add 
anything to the committee’s understanding of your part in this par- 
ticular matter we would be glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF COL. B. F. REDIHAN, CHIEF, PLANS AND 
OPERATIONS G3, HEADQUARTERS, FIFTH ARMY 


Colonel Repruan. I have a short briefing prepared on the Fifth 
Army planning for assistance to civil defense. 

Mr. Houirievp. How short is it? 

Colonel Reprman. It will take approximately 15 minutes. 

Mr. Hortrre.p. I suggest then that you go ahead. We are a little 
bit short for time. If you can summarize it and leave the printed 
plan, for complete inclusion in the record we would appreciate it to 
save time. Some of our members have to catch a plane out at 5 o’clock. 

Colonel Repruan. Yes, sir; I will do what I can. 

I would like to give you an idea of the organization in the Fifth 
Army area. That will help in an understanding of what planning 
we have to accomplish assistance to civil defense. The Fifth Army 
area is the largest Continental Army area in the United States. It 
comprises some 13 States extending on the east from Michigan and 
Indiana to Wyoming and Colorado on the west. 

It contains approximately one-fourth of the total population of the 
continental United States and over 30 percent of the surface area. 

In order to provide for continuity of control under emergency condi- 
tions, we have planned to decentralize the area in event of emergency 
into so-called defense sectors. 

Defense Sector 1 to include the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Missouri with headquarters at Fort Leonard Wood, 
Mo. 

Defense Sector 2 with-headquarters at Fort Riley, Kans., includes 
the States of Kansas, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

Defense Sector 3 with headquarters at Fort Carson, Colo., includes 
the remaining States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. 

In addition to the Fifth Army installations and activities we also 
have some 23 Department of the Army class 2 installations such as 
Engineer deposits, Quartermaster depots, Ordnance depots, and some 
five class 3 installations, which may be depots but which have in addi- 
tion other responsibilities such as training. 

That also includes our Fitzsimons General Hospital at Denver. 
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In addition, we have the Army Antiaircraft Command whose head- 
uarters are located in Colorado. Their subordinate units include the 
Fifth AA headquarters located at Fort Sheridan, that is between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee and the Central Antiairer aft Regional Command 
located at Grandview Air Force Base in Missouri. 

Superimposed on this area we have the other two major services, 
the Ninth Naval District with headquarters at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station and the 10th Air Force with headquarters at Self- 
ridge Air Force Base in Michigan 

We maintain continual liaison with both those headquarters. With 
regard to our troop dispositions, whereas the bulk of the population 
areas, and industrial areas are in the north and in the east of the 
Army area, our effective, the bulk of our effective troop strength is 
contained in the south and the west. We have for example Fort 
Leonard Wood, Mo.; its principal activity is the United States Army 
training center engineer located at that installation. We have Fort 
Riley w vhose principal or largest unit is the First Infantry Division 
and then at Fort Carson we have the largest single unit there, the 
Eighth Infantry Division. 

That, at the present time, is preparing for overseas displacement 
movement, generally known as Gyroscope. 

The basis for our civil-defense planning is contained in Army 
regulation 500-70. Which provides or requires rather that the De- 
partment of the Army commanders _ for and provide emergency 
military support to civil defense and related matters in those instances 
involving enemy created disaster, wherein the civil-defense organiza- 
tions are unprepared or otherw ‘ise inc apable of operating without 
this, that is, military support. And for coordinating participation in 
any support assistance which may be given by the other two services, 
that is, the Navy or the Air Force. 

Plans for military support of civil-defense operations would be 
based, however, on the concept that such assistance would be provided 
with a minimum practicable diversion from the Army’s primary mis- 
sion, which, of course, in the event of enemy-created disaster or emer- 
gency to mobilize our civilian components, organize and train and 
deploy our active elements and if necessary to meet and defend against 
any enemy attack. 

I am speaking of ground attack of course. Now we base our plans 
also on our next higher headquarters, domestic emergency plan, that is 
the Continental Army Command plan, which in its coor inating in- 
structions directs that the Continental United States Armies, includ- 
ing Fifth Army, maintain liaison with Federal Defense Administra- 
tion regions, local and State authorities, coordinate with class II 
installations for support in domestic emergency, coordinate with the 
Corps of Engineers, districts and divisions within the Army areas 
and maintain liaison with Navy and Air Force and to coordinate joint 
planning when the Army, the Navy and the Air Force in that connec- 
tion, when unilateral action is taken by either the Navy or the Air 
Foree, we are required to dispatch a liaison detail headed by an officer 
for the purpose of carrying out that mission of coordination. The 
Continental Army (¢ ‘ommand further directs in its civil-defense por- 
tion of its domestic emergency plan that Army advise or assist civil 
authorities in planning and other activities where the military may 
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have special knowledge such as in the field of unexploded ordnance 
disposal. To coordinate appropriate military plans with civil-de- 
fense plans to avoid conflict. We do that on a continuing basis with 
regard to troop movements and would also do the same thing during 
an emergency. 

To participate in civil-defense exercises, we do that. We have done 
that in the past particularly with regard to exercises alert and expect 
to this year, and plan for and provide explosive ordnance disposal to 
civil-defense agencies. 

We provide instructions to civil-defense agencies with regard to 
explosive ordnance, disposal, not so much the disposal but recon- 
nalssance and detection and we actually perform the disposal mis- 
sions for them. 

Based on those our Fifth Army operations plan provides that con- 
junction and coordination with other forces as appropriate that we 
support civil defense and support civil measures for the prevention 
or alleviation of domestic emergencies and specifically we provide that 
within the limits of resources and with minimum practical diversion 
from our primary mission which we are requird to perform first or 
as directed by higher headquarters, either Continental Army Com- 
mand or the Department of the Army, that we establish liaison with 
State and local governments and with civil defense officials and to 
be able to advise or assist in planning for them in planning for their 
own local self-protection. 

We coordinate military and civilian defense planning. We insure 
recognition of the limitation of military support and forestall any 
undue dependence theron, particularly when our primary mission must 
be performed at the time when civil emergency may exist, that we 
develop an explosive ordnance disposal program, which has been done. 
And render assistance in development of explosive ordnance recon- 
naissance programs by civil agencies. 

That is done on a continuing basis. That we provide necessary 
assistance to civil defense agencies if they are unprepared or other- 
wise incapable of operating within the limits of our capabilities. That 
we coordinate with the Commandant, Ninth Naval District, and the 
Commander of the 10th Air Force, to accomplish emergency utiliza- 
tion of Navy and Air Force resources as may be made available by 
them and participation in deception measures aimed at denying hostile 
use of signal facilities that applies primarily to Conelrad and par- 
ticipation by the Navy or Air Force in explosive ordnance disposal 
of their own and finally to coordinate civil defense activities with 
adjacent. Continental Armies. 

We do that by keeping them informed of our plans and informed 
of any emergency situations that may be pertinent to their own 
interests. 

In turn we require the chiefs of our various military districts—an( 
we have one in each of our States—to maintain regular informal plan- 
ning liaison with Federal, local, and State authorities. And that is to 
the extent that we require once every 30 days or once a month that if 
not contacted, that they in turn contact the State and major local 
civil-defense authorities. And that they submit requests which may 
be placed upon them. They being closer to the local civilian author- 
ities than the Army headquarters is, that they submit any request for 
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assistance to the Fifth Army headquarters through the defense sectors 
commanders. 

That is to bring these people into the picture in case anything in 
the nature of a major disaster or emergency might come about. 

Our planned assistance for relief, emergency relief, to civil authori- 
ties is contained in two small charts here -which I would like to leave 
with you. And provides for 6 1,000-person feeding stations, 1 each 
located at our Fort Benjamin Harrison in Indiana, ‘for Fort Leaven- 
worth in Kansas, Leonard Wood, Fort Riley, Fort Sheridan, Fort 
Carson, also located 1 each at the same installation, we have a total 
of 6 1,000-person refugee tent camps. We also have 3 air search and 
rescue units, 1 each located at Fort Sheridan, Fort Riley, and Fort 
Carson, because there is where the equipment is available. 

Six emergency medical detachments, located at the stations first 
mentioned, also 16 emergency surgical detachments. Fourteen emer- 
gency medical shock detachments. They are for immediate relief of 
injured persons. And 34 emergency ambulance teams. Together with 
the ambulances each includes a crew of 3 personnel, driver and 2 aid 
men. 

Mr. Horirrevp. These teams you just mentioned would be available 
in domestic emergencies for assistance to the population ? 

Colonel Repr#an. Y es, sir; providing our primary mission would 
permit that. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I am speaking about domestic emergencies unre- 
lated to enemy attack. 

Colonel ReprHan. Caused by national disaster or national emer- 
gency or natural causes or enemy attack providing it did not enter in 
and interfere with the execution of our primary mission. 

Mr. HowtFietp. I wish to draw a line between the two causes in 
case of a local disaster such as the New England floods, such teams 
as you would have in that locality would be available without question. 

Colonel Repuuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. However, if it was a case of an enemy attack, is it 
fair to say that an attack such as was envisaged in oper ation alert of 
ve and the one that is again envisaged in the operation alert of 

1956, this committee would understand that these teams would un- 
doubtedly be used for military purposes and would not be available 
to civilian centers? 

Colonel ReprHan. Yes, sir; I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. And your, concept, the assistance which you have 
spoken of to civilian areas within the concept of your primary mis- 
sion, those words mean that your primary mission is not to help 
civilian defense operations but your primary mission is a military 
mission to carry out certain military plans of offense and defense, is 
your primary mission ? 

Colonel Repuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrevb. And only if you had additional personnel and 
equipment left after taking care of that would that become available 
to civilian entities in this field ? 

Colonel ReprHan. Under those conditions, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Hortrietp. So for all practical purposes if we would envisage 
the seale of attack which might occur by a first-class air power using 
inass destruction weapons, there would be very little likelihood of any 
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appreciable diversion of military personnel and equipment to the 
civilian scene ? 

Colonel Reprnan. That is correct sir, because we have no equipment 
or personnel above and beyond our own military operational needs. 

Mr. Horirrerp. I think it is very important that the public not be 
deceived on this point. 

Colonel Reprman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortririp. This point was brought out very clearly in the 
testimony of the Chiefs of Staff before our committee and there is a 
tendency of the people who do not want to face up to the need of a 
civilian organization of saying, well, the Army will do it and we 
want those people to know exactly what the situation is. That the 
Army has something else to do first and will, of course, be glad to 
help them if it can but the exigencies of its own primary mission will 
usidoubeedty take most of its personnel and equipment. 

Colonel Reprman. Yes, sir. 

Now, as far as emergency troop assistance is concerned, the nearest 
fully prepared and greatest strength troop assistance is available 
at Fort Riley, Kans., where our First Infantry Division is located. 
With regard to the Detroit area, we could, the transportation being 
available, get upward to an infantry division in this area here if we 
were required to do so and on short notice we could get possibly a 
battalion in there providing the air transportation were available 
within a period of approximately 8 hours. 

In summary, I might say that Fifth Army is prepared for decen- 
tralization of control in the event of emergency so as to make for con- 
tinuity of control. 

And that through the establishment of our defense sectors so if 
Fifth Army went out of the picture we could still operate as might 
be required or necessary in the Army area throughout the Army area. 

The planned emergency relief asistance of civil authorities as the 
the situation may permit includes our 1,000-person feeding stations, 
our 1,000 person refugee tent camps, our air search and rescue units 
and our emergency medical, surgical and shock detachments and of 
course our emergency ambulance teams. And planned troop assist- 
ance to civil authority in the event of disaster in the Detroit area 
could be provided up to and including the strength of one infantry 
division. 

That world depend upon the situation, and possibly more. 

That concludes my briefing. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you very much, Colonel Redihan. 

Mr. Grirritus. How many teams do you have in the Fifth Army, 
radiological teams? 

Colonel Reptman. I have that information here. We have 1 each 
at 5 of our installations including Fort Riley, Fort Carson, Fort 
Sheridan, Fort Leavenworth in Kansas, northeastern portion of 
Kansas, and Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is there a primary duty to take care of the military 
installations ? 

Colonel Reptnan. Their primary duty is to take care of the Mili- 
tary Establishments as they are set up with patrol and control. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. And five teams for did you say 30 percent of the 
continental part of the United States would not be sufficient for any 
real civilian assistance ? 
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Colonel Rept#an. It would not. 

Even though their primary mission is to provide for their type of 
information, to develop their type of information on military installa- 
tions, the information developed would be disseminated. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What do you have in the way of martial law? 
What plans do you have in the way of instituting martial law 

Colonel Repinan. We have no plans for instituting martial law 
as such, plans as such because if martial law were to be instituted we 
would be governed by the instructions issued by higher headquarters 
at that time, that is coming from the Department of Defense, Depart- 
ment of the Army through the Continental Army Command. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you have a special educational system set up to 
take care of it, or any special organization? Do you have any boys 
now in that Ar my thattare to take care of the martial law situation ? 

Colonel Repisan. All our people are available for use in the event 
of martial law. 

Mrs. Grirrirus- But they are not trained at martial law? 

Colonel Repruan. We have opertor schools for our officers. 

Mrs. Grirritus. I see. 

Colonel Repiman. In the particulars petraining to martial law, the 
legal aspects and procedures. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do all the officers take those schools ? 

Colonel Repruan. All are required to. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How many hours of martial law training are they 
given ? 

Colonel Repmian. Five hours. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Is the battalion that you could send into Detroit, 
already supplied with the information concerning the water intake 
for Detroit? Do they know about the power system for Detroit, or 
alternate power systems? Do they know about sanitation, and those 
things, or not ? 

Colonel Repruan. I believe I can say that plans do exist for that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would they be avaliable to those people ? 

Colonel Repman. They would be available. The plans that are in 
existence would be available to those people. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Would those plans be at some distance from the 
group that is coming? Would you have to make a trip into another 
area to get the plans? How would it work ? 

Colonel Repru#an. When I speak of plans—so as not to be misunder- 
stood—I mean plans for any possible movement are in the hands of 
those troops. 

Mrs. Grirritus. With that type of information available; the water 
intake ; the sewage disposal ? 

Colonel Repraan. Not necessarily. But their plans to provide, of 
course, for possible liaison for informational purposes. They have 
no specific plans that I am aware of pertaining to water intake or 
output. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Thank you. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. As a matter of fact, the function of a great city like 
Detroit must of ngcessity be in the hands of civilian experts and the 
only possible help that you could give would be on a top directional 
level—from a top level of a group of directors who are skilled in 
handling masses of men in the military sense but not necessarily 
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skilled in the functions which a city administrator and operators 
have to perform daily. 

Colonel Repruan. I believe, if I understand you correctly, sir—I 
believe you are speaking of what we would consider civil assistance 
personnel. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Yes, sir. 

Colonel ReprHan. In enemy territory that would be called military 
government. 

Mr. HouiFieip. But you do not have a duplicate in your domestic 
setup here, in your Fifth Army setup—you do not have actual civil 
government teams as we have to move into occupied enemy areas. 

Colonel Repinan. No, sir; we do not; not at this time. 

Mr. Howrrretp. So, therefore, again I come back to my question: 
The type of assistance that you could render would be your oilicers’ 
skill and ability in handling people and taking over large industries 
and enterprises rather than at the operational level. You would still 
have to dion upon civilians who are accustomed to all of these 
municipal services to actually carry out directions. 

Colonel RepiHan. Yes; we would have to depend upon civilians to 
the maximum extent. 

Mr. Hotirtecp. And this would only be in case you could spare these 
eee from your military missions? 

Yolonel ReprHan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrevp. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. I want to pose 1 or 2 questions to the colonel. 

Did your headquarters participate in Operation Alert, 1955? 

Colonel Reprnan. They did. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Did you ever receive any notification from the De- 
partment of the Army or Continental Army Command with respect to 
the President’s declaration of martial law? 

Colonel Repi1zan. I was not present at the time the exercise was con- 
ducted. I was not present in the headquarters. I do not know at this 
time whether we did. I personally was aware of it through other 
sources but I do not know that it was received at Fifth Army Head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Do you know whether or not any action was taken 
at Fifth Army Headquarters subsequent to the receipt of this message ’ 

Colonel Repruan. None that I am aware of. You mean with re- 
gard to the import of that type message ? 

Mr. Ecxuart. That’s right. The implementation of any planning 
of an emergency or normal type that would come into play under 
such a set of circumstances. 

Colonel ReprHan. No; as far as I know there has not been; but I 
might mention I did just a short while ago, in answer to a question 
pertaining to martial law, say that in the event martial law was 
declared, the Fifth Army commander would act in accordance with 
proclamation and instructions given by higher headquarters. 

Mr. Eckuart. Have you attended this class of indoctrination in 
martial law? 

Colonel Repruan. I have. 

Mr. Ecxnarr. What is your understanding of your function within 
the Fifth Army area based on that indoctrination as to what you 
would do in the event of a disaster within the area? 
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Colonel ReptHan. What I would do as an individual, I am not 
aware of. 

Mr. Ecxnarr. I mean, based on the instructions that you received 
in this 5-hour indoctrination course. What is your understanding of 
your functions under a Presidential declaration of martial law? 

' Colonel Repr#an. That were functioning strictly in accordance 
with the directives that were issued at the time by higher head- 
quarters, based upon a proclamation by the President. 

Mr. Ecxuart. What is the effect, or what is the purpose for having 
an indoctrination for martial law if that training is not going to be 
used, if you will act in accordance with the terms of the declaration ? 

Colonel Reptuan. To inform peopie what martial laws means, gen- 
erally, and the legal aspects and responsibilities attendant to it. 

Mr. Ecxnart. What people could the Army supply, for example, 
in the Greater Detroit area to assume the execution of any of the func- 
tlons associated with the civil-defense operation or the operation of the 
administration of the city of Detroit? 

Colonel ReptHan. Would you repeat that question ? 

Mr. Ecxnart. Yes. What Army officers are available and what 
would their functions be if they attempted to take over the opera- 
tions of the present civil-defense organization within the city of 
Detroit or the civilian government within the city of Detroit? 

Colonel Reprnan. We,have no such directive or plans to do that 
at the present time. That would all depend on what we were directed 
to do in that regard or the particular situation or emergency situation 
that prepared it that we might have to act on or might be directed 
to act on. 

Mr. Ecxuart. You indicated that one of your responsibilities is te 
coordinate the military and the civil-defense planning within this 
srea; could you elaborate on that function, Colonel ? 

Colonel Reptuan. Yes. That in great part takes the form of co- 
ordinating with our civil authorities pertaining to troop movements. 
In other words what roads may be used, what weights of vehicles 
may be taken over these roads. Information pertaining to bridges 
and things of that nature. Not all of our plans are, of course, avail- 
able to civil authorities because of their classified nature, but on a 
continuing basis in the matter of troop movements, for example, we 
are continually coordinating with civil authorities, both State and 
local, pertaining to troop movements. 

Mr. Ecxnarr. Are you aware of any designated evacuation routes 
out of the Greater Detroit area? 

Colonel ReprHan. I am not aware of what routes they are. 

Mr. Ecxuart. How can we coordinate troop movement with the 
movement of civilian population if civilians are going to be moving 
out of a city over selected highways and you have the responsibility 
possibly of moving troops over the same highway and possibly in a 
different direction, an opposing direction ? 

Colonel Reprman. That is the type of liaison we establish on a co- 
operating basis between our transportation people and the State and 
local authorities. 

Further than that we have at the present time, we had at least one 
conference on it, with our Federal civil defense regions with regard 
to control of traffic movement, military traffic movement, as opposed 
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to the use of roads for other purposes by civil-defense authorities, 

Mr. Ecxnarrt. As I understand it, then you are advising this com- 
mittee that the information is within Fifth Army headquarters but 
you as an individual do not have that knowledge, is that correct, with 
respect to—— 

Colonel Repruan. I don’t believe that is correct, but I wish you 
would clarify that for me if you will. 

Mr. Ecxnarr. You say you are not aware of any marked evacuation 
routes ¢ 

Colonel Reprn#an. That information is available to us. 

I am not aware of what those marked routes are at this time. 

Mr. Ecxuartr. That is all I have at this time. 

Mr. Rozack. You talked about the 1st Infantry Division as having 
possible availability. Have you received any instructions recently to 
step up training in domestic emergency assistance? 

Eolonel Repruan. No specific information that I remember ; no, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. Is there any change in your training plans over the 
past year? 

Colonel Reprman. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you, sir. 

Colonel Reptuan. Thank you. 

Mr. Houirievp. Colonel Davis, commanding officer of the 28th AAA 
Nike Group. You are here, sir? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Do you have anything to add as to what your duties 
are in the case of an alert ? 


STATEMENT OF COL. LEE J. DAVIS, COMMANDING OFFICER, 
28TH ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY NIKE GROUP 


Colonel Davis. Lee J. Davis. When I first received information 
to come down before this committee of the Congress I was asked to 
give a briefing. I would like to ask if you were interested in a brief 
briefing of the general antiaircraft setup here. Shall I do that? Is 
it pertinent to the question at hand ? 

Mr. Houtrrecp. We are pushed for time, unfortunately. Could 
you summarize briefly? You do not have a prepared statement? 

Colonel Davis. No, sir; but I was going to work from a chart and 
merely show you the layout of the defense, if you so desire. 

Mr. Houirtevp. All right, let’s have a brief briefing of this particular 
situation. We are sorry the committee can’t stay another day, but 
we are working under pressure of legislative duties tomorrow and we 
have to be back tonight. 

We like nothing better than to talk about our business. 

Colonel Davis. I know that. Our mission is to destroy any enemy 
aircraft approaching within range of our defended area which is 
Greater Detroit, aan certain incidental protection which we give to 
the outlying areas. 

The blue dots which you see on this chart represent the inner zone 
of the defense which is a gun defense, 90-millimeter guns. There are 
two battalions of those guns within the inner ring, some of which are 
quite far down in the inner Detroit area. 

The red dots are our Nike, guided-missile sites. These deployments 
are arrived at first academically according to an ideal setup, what we 
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would like to have if there are no intervening obstacles; then when 
we make our real-estate acquisitions we make compromise for the actual 
locations. 

The range of the Nike protection is sufficiently great so we can over- 
come the terrain obstacles. We have, with 3 Nike battalions and 2 
gun battalions, provided an excellent defense for the Detroit area 
subject to improvement in the art. 

We make changes in the system constantly. The Air Force provides 
us with early warning and recognition. 

Mr. Houirtetp. This committee is aware of the Nike capability but 
would you explain for the record, for the lay readers, what your Nike 
defense consists of? Can you do that within the bounds of security ? 

Colonel Davis. I can. I think I can safely say we have three bat- 
talions of Nike. 

Mr. Houtrterp. I was thinking of the weapon itself. Explain what 
the Nike is. 

Colonel Davis. The Nike is a supersonic missile, using command 
control. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. From ground to air? 

Colonel Davis. Yes; ground-based weapon system. 

With its three outlying battalions, that is broad enough. You can 
see the outlines of Greater Detroit and the outlying areas there, we 
give incidental protection to Canada which they get for free. It is 
in our interest to get anything that comes this way before they do us 
any damage. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. How many people would you have to spare for 
civil-defense purposes on the day the bomb drops? 

Colonel Davis. That is an embarrassing question. Colonel Orwatt 
summed up our identical position. Our total mission is civil defense 
to protect this vast nomnitetnl center and its industrial enterprises 
against any enemy air attack. 

For that we need not only all the people we have but we can use 
a few more. 

Mr. Horrrire.p. It would be an improper statement for you to make 
at this time as to what your estimated interception would be in terms 
of percentages of an incoming fleet. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir; that would be classified information. We 
work on the basis of very carefully worked out estimates, which we 
hope will prove to be accurate. 

Mr. Horirieip. Would the committee be right in understanding that 
there has not yet been devised a defensive system with 100-percent 
kill probability ? 

Colonel Davis. I think that is a fair statement. We would like to 
think we can do it under certain conditions and I believe we can. 
Under other conditions I am not quite that sure. 

Mr. Houirieip. At this particular stage, because of the power of 

these new weapons, the advantage has switched to the offense at least 
for the time being. 
Colonel Davis. I am quite prepared to say on that point, Mr. Holli- 
held, that this weapons system can track and shoot down any aircraft 
that the enemy now has or can be expected to produce in the foresee- 
able future. 
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In other words we think we are ahead of the airplane at the present 
moment and will continue to be so. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. But the Air Defense Command is not prepared to 
state that they can guarantee that there will be no breakthrough? 

Colonel Davis, No. sir, I wish we could. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Any questions of the colonel ? 

Thank you very much, sir, for coming down and giving us your 
testimony. 

Colonel Davis. Thank you. I am delighted to have done so. 

Mr. Horirtevp. I understand that Mr. McGillivray, the Operations 
Director for the Detroit civil-defense program, is the next witness that 
_ planned. Is that correct, Mr. Brinkman, and then you will follow 
1im ¢ 

Mr. Brrnxman, That is correct. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Mr. McGillivray, do you have a prepared statement?! 

Mr. McGuutvray. No, I don’t, Mr. Chairman. The material that 
was handed to you earlier in the brief covers entitled “Civil Defense 
in Detroit” in those white brief covers with the CD emblem on them. 

Mr. Hotrtetp, We will say to the military people that you may feel 
at liberty to leave at this time. Of course, you are welcome to stay 
as long as you like. 


CIVIL DEFENSE FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


STATEMENT OF PETER McGILLIVRAY, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, 
DETROIT CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. McGuu1vray. The material given you in this brief is not a pre- 
pared statement. It was prepared for the convenience of the com- 
mittee in following our outline of the civil-defense organization here, 
and to assist you if it can in asking questions. 

Is there anything particular that the chairman would like me to 
touch on? 

Mr. Hoxrrretp. Would you be the proper person to explain to this 
committee how large a civil-defense personnel you have in Detroit, 
how many paid employees, how many volunteer employees, what your 
average attendance is at civil-defense meetings in the different areas, 
what you real problems are in formulating what you would think 
would be an efficient civil-defense program here ? 

Mr. McGuitvray. I think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirterp. You may talk on that. 

Mr. McGuuivray. Suppose I follow this outline which will begin 
on page 11. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Please don’t go into too much detail on it, but give 
us the general outline and we will pick up the detail by having this 
as part of our file records. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point? When 
the staff was here it was arranged with General Dougherty and Mr. 
McGillivray and Mr. Brinkman that they would take up certain topics. 
I am not.sure this person was prepared to discuss this topic. Is this 
the one or the one Mr. Brinkman has? 

Mr. McGuitirvray. Yes; Mr. Brinkman has the fiscal matters which 
were in the front part of this book—the matching-funds program 
and the fiscal matters in the city. If you would like to begin on page 
11, I will handle it as briefly as possible. 
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The Michigan Civil Defense Act in Michigan requires that every 
county and every community of over 10,000 population have a civil- 
defense organization; accordingly the city of Detroit passed an ordi- 
nance in 1954 which formally created the civil-defense organization 
in Detroit as a department of the city government. Along with that 
there was a mayor’s executive order issued to the various city depart- 
ments outlining to them what their responsibilities would be in this 
civil-defense organization. 

One of the basic principles that we are following now in our civil 
defense in Detroit is that we are departing from the World War IL 
principle of civil defense being an all-volunteer organization. That 
being considered an all-volunteer organization sets up an implication 
that civil defense is somewhat of an amateur job, whereas in Detroit 
we have put the responsibility for all phases of civil defense on the 
heads of the various departments that will make the civil-defense or- 
ganization work. 

The headquarters and staff is under the Office of Civil Defense 
which is headed by General Dougherty, and for administration and 
planning Mr. Brinkman is General Dougherty’s assistant operation- 
ally, though civil defense in Detroit is under the direction of General 
Dougherty and several deputy directors; each one of these deputy di- 
rectors is a head of a city department. 

For example, the commissioner of health is a deputy director. The 
commissioner of police is a deputy director. There are no volunteer 
committees operating civil defense in Detroit. 

It is all within the structure of the civil government. In the medi- 
cal service, for example, the department of health runs the medical 
service and receives its cooperation from the Wayne County Medical 
Society, the Detroit Area Hospital Association, and the American Red 
Cross and other agencies. 

In this medical program we have established 68 casualty-care sta- 
tions in schools around the city and in industrial plants. At these 
locations we have stockpiled medical equipment sufficient to take care 
of 1,000 casualties for a period of 24 hours. The city purchased 100 
of those kits back in 1952 and they are distributed at the 64 locations 
which some have stockpiled at the Mayberry Sanitarium and they are 
used for training and will be there for operational purposes. The 
training program in the medical is a very successful program in 
Detroit. 

At the present time we have from 400 to 600 volunteers in classes 
that meet biweekly at these school locations where they train with 
this medical kit and under the guidance of professional people. 

We have volunteer physicians, dentists and others who give this 
training. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to ask you: Are the dentists and doc- 
tors trained before they go out to train the others? 

Mr. McoGuiuivray. Only in the matter of organizational training. 
Of course they have all the professional training they need. We fur- 
nish them with manuals that guide them through the training of these 
lay people. The doctors are given all of the organizational orienta- 
tion that they need into the organization so that they know what they 
are doing and what their position is. Very little training however 
ls ever required in a professional field. Another thing we find it very 
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difficult to take busy persons like doctors and subject them to too 
much of what is not productive to us, that is in terms of turning out 
additional people who can assist the doctor. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The reason I asked the question is that I personally 
happen to know someone who went to one of these classes and the 
doctor came out 30 minutes late and said, “I have not read through 
this myself, we will read it together,” which was really demoralizing 
to the class. 

Mr. McGuuivray. You will find that in any volunteer program, 
where you will get people of all levels of ability coming out to train, 
We find that in our warden program and all of our programs where 
we must depend on volunteers to do the training. 

Some people believe they are good instructors and they get into a 
position where they do instruct other people and occasionally they 
don’t do a very good job. 

As we get the information we try as gracefully as possible to replace 
them with better qualified people. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. Good. 

Mr. McGittivray. I will go on then from those casualty care sta- 
tions and mention our radiological monitoring program which also 
falls under the medical. We have 16 instruments for operational pur- 
poses distributed around the city at fire stations. We hate 24 instru- 
ments for training and operation. 200 of these small docimeters and 
30 charges for them. At the present time the instruments we have 
are so few in number and they are not adequate in design either for 
operational purposes. 

They can only be used for training purposes and see, we don’t have 
very many of them. They also are an old type that we purchased 
several years ago and they cost something like $42 apiece every six 
months to change the batteries. We understand that instruments 
have been greatly improved since we purchased these but we are having 
a little difficulty going out and buying new instruments. 

Mrs. Grirriru. I would like to ask right here, do the fire people 
have a central place to which they will report information showing 
on the instruments? 

Mr. McGuuivray. No, these instruments are not placed at fire 
stations for the purpose of obtaining monitoring at the fire station. 
They’re placed at the fire station for the monitoring teams for their 
convenience to come and get them and go into the field. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do they have a central place to report, the moni- 
toring teams? 

Mr. McGuutvray. They report at the fire station where the instru- 
ments are located. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Where do they report their findings ? 

Mr. McGuuivray. Through the normal channels of communication 
to the civil-defense control center. I think I know what you have in 
mind, Mrs. Griffiths. There is some talk about a plan which would 
place an instrument in fire stations all over the country, an instrument 
that would be permanently affixed to the station, and it would be the 
duty of the personnel there to know how to read that instrument and 
make reports so that you could monitor practically the whole United 
States at one time. 

That sounds to us like a very good program, because firemen are on 
duty all the time. They are adaptable to a job like that, and they 
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would do a very good job of that. That would help us a good deal in 
our monitoring of this fallout pattern. 

The engineering service operates—if I am going too quickly, please 
interrupt me—operates on the same pattern with the responsi ility 
being placed in the Detroit Department of Public Works and the whole 
program is under the direction of that Detroit department, which, 
incidentally, has about 12,000 employees. 

There is no training in the engieering field. They rely on con- 
tractors and public utilities, and so forth. 

The fire service is similarly organized with the responsibility being 
in the Detroit Fire Department, who works with the Detroit Depart- 
ment of Water Supply and a Wayne County committee which inte- 
grates all of the fire departments in Wayne County into one group 
for the purpose of planning. 

This is one of our more successful recruiting and training programs, 
for the reason that fire fighters take their apparatus once a month and 
go toa shopping center where they put out panel displays and actively 
recruit people right off the street into the fire-fighter program. 

They have recruited some 8,000 or 10,000 people since they have 
been doing this, of which only about 3,000 remain active. My point in 
mentioning that is to show that you may recruit 10,000 people in a 
program, and you will only get about 3,000 active out of the program. 
So you have to recruit 3 or 4 or 5 times as many people as you need 
in order to get any kind of a force. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I want to go back for a moment. I would like to 
ask you how is the information on the fallout to be given to the people 
of Detroit? 

Mr. McGriuivray. At the present time, that could only be given 
over Conelrad, if Conelrad were in effect at the time, or over regular 
radio if Conelrad was not effective at the time. 

Our understanding is that as soon as an all clear comes, that Conel- 
rad is out, and regular radio comes back in. 

That would be the only method of giving people information that 
they were in a fallout area. 

Mrs. Grirritus. If they are actually under shelter and even if it 

were a light radioactive fallout, if they were in the basement, have 
they yet been told that they are going to need radios in those base- 
ments? 
_ Mr. McGiiuivray. Yes, they have been told. How well that public 
information program has caught on we don’t have a very accurate 
way of measuring but they certainly have been told. All of our 
Instructions are “You must have a radio.” We stress automobile 
radios and portable radios. That all of their information will come 
by radio. I will go on past the fire service unless there are questions 
there. 

Our police service is very similar to the fire service in that it is 
organized, directed, and trained by the Detroit Police Department 
and in their planning they cooperate with the State police, the sheriff’s 
office and any other police agencies in the area. They are a little 
more selective in their recruiting than the average civil defense serv- 
\ce for the reason that they must perform a police duty and they can 
afford to be a little more selective. 

Their applicants are very rigidly screened. They have trained 
about 10,000 people in this program of which today 4,500 are currently 
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active. By currently active we mean that they will return approxi- 
mately once a month for a refresher course. We think our police 
program is very good. 

Our immediate goal would be 10,000 trained volunteers more than 
twice what we have today. But if we can reach 50 percent of a goal 
in any one civil defense field, this is a good thing. 

Mr. Houtrterp. This seems to be a wise way to proceed, to build 
veer dependable 
iard core of professionals in that field multiplied through auxiliary 

eople under their direction to take care of an emergency rather than 
uild a parallel organization. 

Mr. McGuiuivray. That’s right. The fallacy that has crept into 
the civil defense program is that the civil defense can stand aside 
from the services of the city and furnish a counterpart service. It 
was that way in World War II and we are having difficulty over- 
coming the stigmas attached to it in World War II because it was 
considered a distinct and separate organization apart from the regu- 
lar police and fire organizations. 

We decided to discard that policy and integrate everything into 
the professional services. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. This would carry right on down to your utility 
people and your sanitation people and water supply people and 
right through every function of your city government? 

Mr. McGuttvray. That is correct, sir. There is only one service 
in civil defense that is all voluntary and that is the warden service. 
The warden service operates on a neighborhood basis and must be 
distributed throughout the city. The city has no comparable service 
except the police. So we organize the warden service on a purely 
voluntary basis. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What do the wardens do? 

Mr. McGuuivray. Their responsibility is largely in the matter of 
carrying information to the people, guiding the people, seeing that 
they know what the civil defense plan is, what they can do for their 
own self-protection. That just about sums up the warden’s respon- 
sibility now. 

In the last war you will recall that the warden was a fireman. a 
doctor, a policeman, a highway traffic engineering man and the warden 
was everything. We are trying to get away from that concept. 

We are trying to organize those things under the professional serv- 
ices and leave the warden as a little civilan defense director in his own 
neighborhood. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What kind of information does he take to people! 

Mr. McGuiiiivray. Such information as to whether or not they 
should have a radio in their shelter, what they should have in their 
shelter, how to recognize the warning signals. They encourage peo- 
ple to take first-aid training for their own self-protection. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you Save these instructions written or are they 
verbal instructions from the warden ? 

Mr. McGrunivray. We have booklets and pamphlets that are avail- 
able to the wardens to furnish to their people. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How many have you had printed ? 

Mr. McGturvray. We have had quite a good number of them 
printed. We don’t print them any more, however. We rely on 
FCDA material which comes to us free. 
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Mrs. Grurrirus. How much of that have we received ? 

Mr. MoGmiuiuivray. I would only have to say that we have dis- 
tributed them by the millions. I don’t mean 4 or 5 million, but we 

: have exceeded a million in the number of pieces of literature that we 
have distributed to the people generally in Detroit. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How many wardens do you have? 

| Mr. MoGiutivray. At the present time, we are undergoing a slight 

reorganization of the warden service which would have brought us 
from a numerical count of 5,000 some 6 months or a year ago down to 

| about 3,500 now. 

So we would have about 3,500 now that would be currently active 

in the warden service. 

7 Mr. Houtrietp. How many do you need? 

3 Mr. McGuiutvray. We will need up to 50,000. 

Mr. Hoxtrrenp. So you have less than 10 percent? 

Mr. McGuiurvray. That is less than 10 percent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortrrecp. That is due mainly to the apathy and indifference of 
the people I suppose ? 

Mr. McGriuivray. Well, there is considerable disinterest on the 
part of a great many people. I don’t like to lay it all onto the people, 
because we think under certain circumstances that the people will 
respond very well and we will fill up this warden organization. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Do you feel that there has been confusion of lead- 
ership from the national level down to your people? I am not only 
thinking of FCDA, I am thinking of the whole concept of civilian 
defense on the part of the Congress and the executive branch. 

Mr. McGuuivray. Well, we have heard a great deal about con- 
fusion, but we don’t ascribe to that completely. We think that FCDA 
has a pretty fair program. I think that confusion and lack of a pro- 
gram and many other things that have been spoken about are over- 
rated, they are overemphasized and I think that unwarranted, deroga- 
tory publicity has hurt the civil defense program, hurt them because 
of it being unwarranted and it being derogatory, the people lose con- 
fidence in civil defense and would not come into the activity as though 
it were an agency that had good support at all levels and an agency 
in which they had confidence. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Go ahead with your statement. I will be back in 
a minute. 

Mr. McGuutvray. The rescue service is organized on the same 
pattern as the other city services but they were able to depart a little 
bit in that having no large established rescue service in the city govern- 
ment aside from what is in the fire department. We had to find a 
city department that could take over the rescue service if we were to 
follow out our pattern of putting all these responsibilities in city 
departments. So we selected the department of parks and recreation 
because they had people and equipment who were adaptable to this 
type of work and we made them the nucleus of our rescue service. 

_ The full responsibility for the operation of the rescue service rests 
in that city department. 

We have the task of organizing some 300 or 400 fully equipped 
rescue squads. The city of course can’t buy the equipment and the 
vehicles and the city does not have sufficient personnel of its own to 
organize on this scale so we have decided that our best approach to 
this is to get the industrial plants to organize and equip rescue squads 
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for the protection of their own premises and to be a part of the civil 
defense organization in the event that we are ever attacked. 

Mr. Riehlman (presiding). What has been the response from the 
industrial people ? 

Mr. McGuiiuivray. They have sent people to our training courses 
and they have trained some of the people and have organized units, 
In Operation Alert, 1955, we surveyed the industrial plants to find out 
how many industrial rescue units would have responded, organized 
and ready for work. We found out we would have gotten 100, about 
100. We would like to see that go up to some 300 and we believe 
that if they thought that war were imminent it would go up to 300 
just overnight and this program is one that is very easily implemented 
because they have people, they have the equipment, all they have to 
do is put them together in a team and they are ready to go. 

The welfare service is organized the same way. Our Detroit De- 
partment of Public Welfare, rather than any volunteer agency, is the 
responsible city department that organizes the welfare service. They 
cooperate with the American Red Cross, the labor unions, the food 
and clothing suppliers, and many other agencies. 

And it is around the welfare department employees, however, that 
the nucleus of this organization is built. Volunteer citizens are taken 
in, of course, whenever they can but they are appended to the regular 
city employees. 

They have about 3,000 persons currently registered and assigned 
and they have about 250 in training. The total requirement for these 
welfare services are almost staggering. When you add up all the 
tables of organization that must be filled in order to say that you have 
a complete welfare service for a community like Detroit, and it comes 
out 50,000 people, well, it seems like a staggering figure but there is 
just no way you can dispute that figure, that is what it adds up to. 
One agency alone in the welfare service requires 12,000 persons. 
That is a central registry agency. 

Mr. Batwan. Under what kind of planning assumptions are you 
operating that would contemplate setting up such a welfare agency! 
Are you contemplating in the event of a strike of a 5-megaton weapon 
on the pople of Detroit that you would have people around here to 
perform welfare functions ? 

Mr. McGuuivray. Yes; the welfare agency required to take care 
of disaster resulting from a 10—X bomb or a 50—X A-bomb is not much 
different. You would practically have the same number of people 
to take care of. These people would be the ones that survived the 
blast and the heat but were deprived of their homes and their be- 
longings and were homeless, so that number wouldn't vary too greatly. 

It is a matter of taking care of hundreds of thousands of people 
who are displaced from their homes, finding them emergency shelters, 
supplying them with food, clothing, and rehabilitating them. The 
big job comes in registering them. 

Nr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, the reason I asked the question was 
in seeing just what our committee brought here in pictures of a nomi- 
nal bomb devastation, just what there would be left around in this 
area and whether most of this work would have to be somewhere 
i the A-ring and the B-ring possibly rather than in the city 
itself. 
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Mr. McGitiivray. Yes. This welfare organization is an organiza- 
tion similar to the warden organization in that it stays with the 
people. Ifthe people were all evacuated from the A-ring, the welfare 
organization would go with it. Wherever those people become casu- 
alties their welfare organization would go with them. You might 
have a family living on the fringe of the A-ring and that family 
might be evacuated to a distance of 40 miles even from the city. That 
welfare group that would have served that family had they been in 
the city would be the same one that works with them outside the city. 
The city of Detroit welfare service will be superimposed on top of 
the smaller welfare services that will be organized in the reception 
area that all the people come. 

Mr. Rrenuman. In other words, if you were to evacuate a certain 
section of the city you would evacuate at the same time the people 
who were in charge of the welfare program in that area. They would 
move automatically with them, is that the plan you have in mind? 

Mr. McGitivray. Yes. If we go into the evacuation planning, you 
will see how that will work. 

Mr. Batwan. What will they take there with them? Is one of 
these welfare units and all its equipment and supplies stored in the 
center of the city ? 

Mr. McGuuuivray. No. The supplies that they have access to are 
distributed all over this region of Michigan. 

Mr. Batwan. This is merely manpower organization going to mate- 
rial resources ¢ 

Mr. McGuutvray. That is correct. It is manpower organization 
that knows how to do a certain job. Can take a thousand people, 
put them in a building, bed them down, feed them, register them, 
and give them everything that it is possible to give them under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Batwan. And the assumption would be that the logistics of 
having that manpower organization operate would be met some- 
where in the field. That would be supplied for them ? 

Mr. MoGutrvray. That’s right. 

Mr. Batwan. That’s all I have. 

Mr. Rreutman. Any other questions? 

If you will proceed, the next topic is “Transportation.” 

Mr. McGuuivray. We will mention this briefly. 

Mr. Liescoms. I thought you were going on with “Welfare.” I 
notice that one of the operations of the welfare organization is emer- 
gency feeding of casualties. Have you stockpiled any material for 
this emergency feeding program ? 

Mr. McGriuivray. Not for feeding; no. 

Mr. Liescoms. What are your plans for feeding if this is one of the 
operations of the welfare organization ? 

Mr. McGrutvray. We have conducted many training exercises 
where without any of the usual utilities or utensils or facilities that 
are used for mass feeding these people have set up kitchens in the 
field, made ovens, fed people out of tin cans and all such things as 
that. Where they get the food, the food will have to come from 
Whatever supplier happens to have survived the blast. We don’t 
have any stockpiles of food nor do we have any stickpiles of equip- 
ment such as stoves or kettles or anything of that nature. We don’t 
have those. We are going to need them if this program is ever com- 
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pletely effective. It will take quite a stockpile of stoves and kettles 
and other things. 

Mr. Lirscos. I notice in the front of your book concerning antici- 
pated stockpiling that you don’t include what you need for any feed- 
ing—mass feeding equipment—you have it in there? 

r. McGituvray. Yes; where we say stockpiling requirements we 
don’t mean to imply those are our only stockpiling requirements. 
They are simply notes that are put in there for conversational pur- 

to indicate to you the type of equipment that will be needed. 
This is by no means an inventory of our anticipated stockpile. 

Mr. Liescoms. This welfare program is one of the important parts 
of your program, and yet you would have to admit, I guess, that 
it is not anywhere along the way yet toward being activated. 

Mr. MoGriuivray. Yes; that is true. They are very, very active 
in the city. We get good support from the Red Cross, the labor 
unions, the caterers, the hotels. e get good support from the people 
who are professional or skilled in that field. However, the job being 
to integrate some 50,000 people into a service, we are not doing more 
than scratching the surface on this. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You anticipate 50,000 volunteers, and ge anticipate 
feeding civilians, and you can’t anticipate that they will live out of a 
tin can for very long. 

Mr. McGuuivray. That’s right. This is one of the most active 
services we have. They have produced more manuals than any other 
service although in completion of their goal they are as far or further 
away than any other service. 

Mr. Larscoms. 50,000 volunteers in welfare, and 50,000 volunteers 
in medical? 

Mr. McGttivray. Medical will almost run the same. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And then the wardens 50,000? 

Mr. McoGuuivray. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is 150,000 people ? 

Mr. McGutivreay. That’s right. Fai can assume that we are start- 
ing from scratch in the city of Detroit to create an army of about 15 
divisions. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Batwan. When would you begin that; at the time of disaster 
or time of strategic warning ? 

Mr. McGuuivray. To mobilize it? 

Mr. Batwan. Yes. 

Mr. McGuuivray. We would begin to mobilize as soon as we re- 
ceived a warning. We started to organize it 514 years ago and we 
are still working on it. 

Mr. Houtrrevp (presiding). The | we are concerned about— 
we don’t say this from the standpoint of disparaging your local effort 
because we are aware of the difficulty in setting up this program, but 
we find everywhere we go this same condition, this condition of lack 
of preparedness and we honestly believe that American cities are in 
a very vulnerable position to attack these days and we feel that un- 
less we strengthen our civilian capacity to absorb the impact of an 
attack and to come back, that nothing but chaos will exist behind our 
boundaries, and that it will be impossible for our military people to 
continue their mission if the pean of industrial production and 
transportation of supplies is shattered behind the military outposts. 

This is one of the great concerns of this subcommittee that it has 
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and we compliment you on the amount of planning that you have done 
here but may we sympathize with you in the lack of putting this on 
what we would call an operating basis and yet we are informed that 
the city of Detroit is far ahead of some other cities in the United 
States in its planning and in its attempt to get something like this in 
motion, so we must come to the conclusion that there 1s something 
basically wrong in our approach to this thing from a national stand- 
point, something that has to be done, to bring the people to a point of 
realization of the seriousness of this hazard which we think exists. 

Mr. Rren~tman. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman? Do you 
feel it is ever going to be accomplished on a purely voluntary basis? 

Mr. McGruivray. Not unless we have a considerable period of 
anticipation of an actual attack on this country. 

Mr. Rreniman. So that the people feel certain that the country is 
going to be attacked ? 

Mr. McGutiivray. In the last war you will remember that right 
up to the day of Pearl Harbor there wasn’t too much interest in civil 
defense. Aiter Pearl Harbor the interest in civil defense picked up 
considerably, and because there was a war on civil defense thrived. 

Mr. Rrentman. In 1956 or 1957 or 1958, we won’t have a Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr. McGuiuivray. Exactly. 

Mr. Riewtman. And we won’t be able to regroup and get our forces 
together, so the time for preparation is now and not 30 or 40 minutes 
before an attack. 

My conviction has been that unless we can have a hard core of well- 
trained people to be leaders and have an obligation to their Govern- 
ment—to their country—to carry out, we are never going to fill the gap. 

Mr. McGuiuivray. We believe as you do, Mr. Riehlman, that to go 
along completely on a veers basis from a standpoint of contribu- 
tions by the community as well as participation by the citizen that 
it is a long, long hard road. 

This pattern that we have set up here of placing responsibility for 
various segments of civil defense in city departments assures us that 
in the police field we have an excellent force, in the fire field we have 
an excellent force. 

In all of our other services we have very good control; it is in the 
hand of professional people. We also have a larger nucleus of the 
organization through this method than we would have if we depended 
entirely on volunteers, because they are city employees who can be 
assigned to positions in these various services. 

For example, in the welfare service, instead of starting out and 
trying to recruit only individual citizens to build this welfare service, 
we start out with a nucleus of several thousand people, because as city 
employees they receive an assignment and receive training to function 
in this welfare service. 

We haven't yet been able to get into all the extraneous city depart- 
ments that have no analogous duties, but we do anticipate that we 
will get into a program where every city employee will carry a card 
which will give him a civil-defense assignment. 

He might be an employee of the library commission and his assign- 
ment might be in the welfare service to do a particular job. The Gov- 
ernment already has set us a pretty good example in that direction. 
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There was an Executive order from the President which told all of 
the departments of the Federal Government that their employees 
should be encouraged to get into civil defense and that they could use 
40 hours per year of Government time for civil-defense training. 

In other words, a person in the post office service in Detroit can 
devote 40 hours a year provided he has a bona fide position in the local 
civil-defense organization. 

If that system prevailed throughout the country and all public 
employees carried an assignment in civil defense, we would have a 
far stronger civil-defense organization today than we have and ulti- 
mately a stronger and better organization than we will have if we 
just find ourselves depending on volunteers. 

Mr. Rrenutman. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. McGuititvray. I have gone kind of hastily through these because 
they follow the same pattern pretty much. On page 17 our communi- 
cations is in the hands of the Detroit Police Department. Radio 
amateurs participate. The telephone company, taxicabs, motorcyclists. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point 
on communications ? 

Mr. Hotirretp. Yes. We have, I believe, a witness coming up 
on that. 

Mr. Batwan. We have a witness coming up on Conelrad, which is 
a private warning system. I want to ask one question, namely, on 
your facility for civil defense command communications. Is there 
any problem in that field and could you briefly describe it to the 
subcommittee ? 

Mr. McGiiuivray. Yes, we have a problem and I have a note on it, 
too. At the present time there is no frequency allocated to the local 
civil defense organizations. We think that the reason for that is 
that civil defense at a certain level of government is still considered 
to be a volunteer organization, an organization of voluntary citizens 
who stand apart from the regular municipal or State officers, or Fed- 
eral services. Consequently, well, when the FCC allocated frequencies 
in the amateur band, the idea was that the amateurs would be permitted 
to function during an emergency and that they being amateurs could 
be volunteers in the civil defense organization and that’ would be 
sufficient communications for the civil defense organization. 

So here in Detroit our only command net in, only command radio 
net is what we call the two-meter network of radio frequencies. 

This two-meter net is an amateur frequency. So although the city 
has purchased the equipment and the city must operate this equip- 
ment in order to command its organization in the field, ethically 
the city cannot operate that equipment unless there is a licensed 
voluntary amateur with our personnel. So we are completely 
denied, we are completely dependent upon the voluntary amateur to 
operate a piece of equipment that we have purchased. And the only 
piece of equipment that we could purchase to do this particular job. 
We think that we should be able to purchase a piece of radio equip- 
ment to do a certain job and on that piece of equipment by the city 
of Detroit and we think that FCC should allocate us a frequency to 
operate on outside of the amateur band, the same as our police fre- 
quency. 
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We don’t have that today. It is not hurting us too seriously here be- 
cause we have an excellent relationship with the amateurs in this 
area. 

Mr. Ho.irterp. I was going to say as a matter of fact, we have had 
testimony which indicates that they are a very devoted group and are 
very cooperative. 

Mr. McGutivray. That’s right. Civil defense should not have to 
rely upon the voluntary participation of anyone if we can have facili- 
ties of our own. 

Mr. Houirterp. Do you think that a nominal payment to these 
poopie is justified ? 

Mr. McGiiuivray. No, that still would not handle the problem. 

Mr. Ho.trreip. Of course, when you go to hiring full-time radio 
operators, in quantity, for this type of work with its very seldom need, 
you are getting into a very expensive field. 

Mr. McGuuivray. We have a man on the payroll in our office who 
is a licensed amateur radio operator. 

As far as FCC is concerned, that man is licensed to operate any of 
this equipment which we purchased. However, because he works for 
the city of Detroit and is not a bona fide amateur volunteer, he cannot 
be our licensee on that equipment. We have to go and get a volunteer 
citizen, make him the licensee on the equipment, and then a police 
inspector is the man who will actually operate that piece of equip- 
ment, but he can’t do so unless he does it with one of these amateurs 
there theoretically at his elbow. 

We think in civil defense we should have a command network 
the same as police or fire or anyone else. 

We can’t get on to the police because they are too busy now and 
will be too busy then. The same is true for the fire and all the rest. 
If one could be set up for civil defense, we would not be dependent 
on another agency. 

If civil defense is recognized as a Department of Government rather 
than a group of volunteer people who will pitch in and do a job, then 
it should have a radio frequency as other departments of Government. 

Mr. Houtrrewp. This is a question for Federal legislation or ad- 
ministrative decision. 

Mr. McGuutvray. This is a matter of decision by FCC which 
would have to understand that civil defense today is not as civil de- 
fense in World War II. 

If we could get FCC and a good many people out of that thinking, 
we will make better progress. 

Mr. Horarrep. I agree with you. 

Mr. Batwan. In Baltimore we received testimony that they had 
no trouble getting a command frequency assigned to them by FCC. 

_Mr. Horirter. I think they testified that two frequencies were as- 
signed to them in Baltimore. 

Mr. Batwan. I have forgotten about that. Perhaps the staff in 
writing up its report ought to check with FCC. 

And perhaps Detroit should look into it. 
gaa Grirritus. We will get the Detroit Congressman to speak to 

em, 

Mr. McGrutvray. If you are a contractor in Detroit and you want 
to get a frequency, you may get it or maybe you won’t, At the same 
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time a contractor in Cleveland may get it because the spectrum is not 
as busy in Cleveland as it is in Detroit. 

I have mentioned the warden service on page 19. That runs 
through the organization and its size. he 

Mr. Houirretp. There is shelter on page 20. Of course this is the 
thing that we are very much interested in, and your program is mostly 
to take such available shelter as exists. 

Mr. McGruivray. That’s right. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. It is not to develop any additional shelter. 

Mr. McGutivray. No. 

Mr. Houirretp. Have you given any thought in your program to 
this new underground garage that is being built as to having that 
for a double purpose ? 

Mr. McGiiutvray. Those things have been discussed quite fre- 
quently in the city whether such buildings and public garages could 
be strengthened so they could serve a double purpose as shelters. 
There being no support from the Federal Government, the city has 
hesitated taking on the additional financial burden when they have 
been building a garage so nothing has been done about it. 

Mr. Houirmvp. On page 21, you indicate that as a policy, because 
you do not have shelter, that any evacuation is desirable. 

Mr. McGrixivray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. That of course brings up the whole study of evacu- 
ation and where you evacuate to and what you do with them after 
you get them out there. 

Mr. McGriiivray. Yes, we could give the committee a brief picture 
of the evacuation. By tearing off that one sheet. It would take less 
time to do that there than discuss it. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. I believe you’re pressed for time on that. If you 
wish to show us your chart though and give us a few words on that 

Mr. McGuiuivray. We will do it very quickly. This is the indus- 
trial complex in the city of Detroit and out to a distance of 15 miles 
from the City Hall. The red marks indicate the heavy industrial 
concentrations. Of course Detroit is literally covered with small red 
dots in here that would indicate industrial plants but this is the heavy 
industrial concentration. 

You will find also that the concentration of people is right in this 
section of the city, indicating that the most likely aiming point for 
attack would be somewhere in the area where the most self-concen- 
trated population is along with the industrial plants that can all be 
caught with the blast. 

So in the prelimintary planning we have done, we have ‘considered 
that approximately the downtown area of Detroit would be the as- 
sumed target. To give you an idea of how densely this is built up, the 
daytime population can run to 140,000 people. This is slightly over 
a mile square. Just outside that area and out to the Grand Boule- 
vard area, about a 4-mile circle the density of the people runs 20,000 
persons per square mile. Outside that area and to the 6-mile circle, 
the density runs 12,000 people per square mile. In the residential 
area it begins at about 8,000 and tapers off to much less as we get 
outside the city limits. ‘This would give you some idea of a thousand 
X hydrogen bomb dropped on the city of Detroit during the shopping 
day, how many people might be killed by it. 
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In our evacuation planning, too, we take into consideration what 
we call the recepion area. This is more or less preview of the national 
survival plan planning that will take place in Detroit. 

The target area which here is shown as approximately that 15-mile 
radius of the city is designated along the 14-mile road and down. 

That consists of 400 square miles in which there are about two and 
a half million people averaging 6,300 people per square mile, in what 
we call the target area. Out in the reception area which is well 
outside the target area and is largely rural. 

Mr. Batwan. How far out is that? 

Mr. McGruuivray. This line is 15 miles. 

Mr. Batwan. What ring would that be in? 

Mr. McGuiiuivray. This ring is 25. 

Mr. Batwan. I mean in terms of a ring, A-ring, B-ring, C-ring for 
5-megaton weapon ? 

Mr. McGrutvray. The A-ring would be down here. The B-ring, 
this is the C-ring, so you would call this D. This is C, and this is D. 
Outside what is the D-ring is what we call the reception area, in which 
there are 4,000 square miles, a population of 600,000 people. 

Before evacuation the population per square mile out there, 150 per- 
sons per square mile. After evacuation considering that we have 
taken the two and a half million people from the target superimposed 
them upon the people in the reception area, the density of population 
in the reception area would have gone from approximately 150 per 
square mile to 850 per square mile. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you developed any plans as to routes for 
evacuation at the present time? 

Mr. McGuuivray. We have worked on this considerably, Mr. Lips- 
comb, and given it a good deal of study. We have not published a 
plan for evacuation of the city of Detroit but we have done a good 
deal of studying on it. We envisage that there will be evacuation 
routes designated as one-way-out thorofares. This gives you just 
an idea of how they will be selected. They will lead from the heart 
of the city out into this reception area, a distance of up to about 
50 miles. The people will be distributed in a belt from 25 miles from 
the city hall to 50 miles. A 25-mile wide belt around the city. 

Mr. Liescoms. Are those established roads now that are marked 
on there ? 

Mr. MoGrurravray. Yes, these are principal thoroughfares leading 
out from the city of Detroit—Jefferson, Woodward, Grand River, 
Fort, Telegraph. 

Mr. Liescoms. This has not been published yet. Are any of these 
routes marked ? 

Mr. McGuuivray. No, they are not. It would cost about $10,000 
to put the highway signs on these routes. The cost of posting these 
routes is not excessive, it would cost $10,000. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. What does it cost to change the lights to show 
one way out? 

Mr. McGuiuivray. Within the city of Detroit it would cost ap- 
proximately $120,000. When we get into the communities beyond 
the city limits but still within the area, I would estimate the cost 
would be about $150,000. That is a very major item of cost, but 
that has to be, it is an indirect system, an intricate one. There is 
a good deal of labor connected with hooking it up. 
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Mrs. Gruirrirus. I understand that Portland, Oreg., has done it 
and has practiced evacuation successfully. 

Mr. McGuuivray. They have, yes. 1 don’t understand their vs 

er 

I 


tem completely or how they did it. Portland is so much smal 
than Detroit that the comparison of cost can hardly be made. 
did see a figure on it and it seemed quite low to me. But our esti- 
mate was based on a radio system which could be activated from the 
control center and would change all the lights and at one time, by 
— of a small radio receiver in the control box that controls the 
ights. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Are you planning on evacuation into such houses 
as exist in the so-called reception area or are you planning on evacu- 
ation to prepared shelter? 

Mr. McGuiutvray. There are no prepared shelters in this area. 
There is nothing but existing buildings to take these people. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. So in the face of possible radioactive fallout and 
overlapping of fallout from Flint and other target areas which 
might cause a duplication of radioactivity, you are still planning on 
evacuation ? 

Mr. McGtuivray. We are still studying evacuation and at the 
present time it looks to us as though evacuation will be effective. 

We look at it this way that the primary hazard is from the blast 
and heat. And our first objective is to get the people away from the 
target. We believe that the entire city of Detroit is a target. There 
is some places in the city that they would try to drop this bomb and 
we have to anticipate where that is. 

We must assume that a certain number of people will be within the 
area of major damage. We believe that our primary objective must be 
to get those people away from there. We cannot shelter them ade- 
quately in their city now, as evidenced by 1 of the pictures you have 
over there where 14 Pentagon Beene could be put in the crater that 
was created by a small hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Not a small one, a fairly large one. 

Mr. McGruivray. That same hydrogen bomb on the city of Detroit 
would make a huge crater in the downtown area. So we think shelter 
is impractical there. 

Given a reasonable amount of time we should give the people an 
opportunity of escaping from the area of that blast. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right, sir. Thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. McGuivray. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to establish 1 or 2 ques- 
tions before Mr. McGillivray leaves. 

Could you explain briefly the distance, of your control center which 
you expect to control all operation of civil defense, from the downtown 
area ? 

Mr. McGuuivray. It is approximately 7 miles. 

Mr. Ecxuart. How far would that be from the crater you spoke 
of if the center of Detroit were the detonation point? 

Mr. McGuu1vray. If the center of Detroit were the aiming point, 
we would be just beyond the A-ring. 

Mr. Ecxuart. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horrrretp. Thank you. 
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Mr. McGuiutvray. The building was designed to withstand the blast 
pressure at the outer edge of the A-ring. 

Mr. Hotirrmetp. How many pounds per square inch? 

Mr. McGutrvray. I could not express it to you in pounds per square 
inch. 

Mr. Ho.irrerp. Thank you very much. We have heretofore 
promised that we would put Mayor Hubbard, of Dearborn, on when he 
arrived. I see that he is in the audience and, mayor, if you will come 
forward at this time we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ORVILLE HUBBARD, MAYOR, 
DEARBORN, MICH. 


Mayor Husparp. I would like to have our civil-defense director sit 
next to me. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. What is your name? 

Mr. O’Remxy. John B. O’Reilly. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Be seated, gentlemen. 

Mayor Hubbard, this committee has been holding hearings since 
January on the subject of civilian defense, and we are now in our 
second outside city, holding our second hearing outside of Wegeenee. 
Baltimore was our first city, that was last Friday; today we have been 
having the Federal civil-defense people of Detroit and of the State and 
county appear before us. 

We have asked that our witnesses testify on the following subjects, 
if they care to, or such portion of that as they care to testify on: 

The effectiveness of Federal civil-defense assistance and guidance 
to States, counties, and cities; the efficiency of liaison and cooperation 
between the FCDA and local political subdivisions; what the concept 
of planning is, whether it is on the basis of local subdivisions alto- 
gether or is it a concept of target-area planning, which might coincide 
with the impact of one of these mass destruction hydrogen weapons; 
and an expression as to what the witnesses feel Federal responsibility 
and local responsibility should be in the field of planning, operating, 
and financing, and any constructive suggestions that they may care 
to make for the development of a more effective and adequate national 
system of civilian defense in the face of this new hydrogen weapon 
hazard which we are faced with. 

So, sir, if you wish to give us any testimony along that line, we will 
be glad to receive it. 

Mayor Hussarp. I don’t know whether I can give you any testimony 
ornot. That is quite a package. Mr. Eckhart phoned me this morn- 
ing, and I am not very well up to date on this thing. I told him I 
would be glad to come down if you wanted my views. 

You probably couldn’t get any greener views than the ones I can 
give you. 

Mr. Houirte.p. I assure you that there are a lot of people in America 
that are confused on this subject. What is the population of your 
city, sir? 

Mayor Huszarp. By our school count, about 130,000. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That is within the city limits? 

Mayor Hupparp. Yes; 25 square miles. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. How far are you from Detroit? 
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Mayor Hussarp. We are adjacent to it. Our city hall is 8 miles 
from the Detroit City Hall, in the direction of Chicago. 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. For all practical purposes then your city is part of 
the metropolitan target complex of Detroit 

Mayor Hupparp. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirretp. Well, maybe you can tell us what your city has done 
in the field of civilian defense, either independently or in cooperation 
with the officials of Detroit and the county of Wayne, and so forth. 

Mayor Husparp. We have a Mr. John O'Reilly as our full-time 
civilian-defense director. He asked for the job. He was the only 
man who asked for it, so we gave it to him. He just got out of the 
Army after 5 years, so his job primarily has been to tie in with Detroit’s 
program; we haven’t had anybody on the budget except for himself 
and a secretary and telephones. e did have a fellow named John 
Pokorny who was with us and he left. He asked for the job, too; 
after he left we didn’t have anyone for a year. He is with the State 
of Michigan now. We have tried to keep abreast with what goes on. 
We have ordered two sirens. They make so much noise now that peo- 
ple complain about them. I spoke to a fellow in our community today, 
a construction man, and said I would be invited to appear before the 
committee. This is the first time I have been before a congressional 
committee. 

Mr. Hotirtexp. I hope you will find it a pleasant experience. 

Mayor Hussarp. He said no one gives a damn. The most enthusi- 
astic man I have heard talk was Peterson. I heard him in Washington 
at the mayor’s conference. He was really wound up. When he got 
through talking I thought he really wanted everyone to go back home 
and build shelters in their backyards. We have one woman that has 
built a shelter. I have never seen it. She is nuts; she built a shelter 
in her backyard. As I read about the hydrogen bomb I thought if 
they should drop one on the Detroit River, that might wash the whole 
thing off. I am green on it. We have tried more or less to keep a 
man on the job to keep in touch with what is going on. But those I 
heard talk at the mayor’s conference, they want to pass it to the 
Federal Government for you to do something. 

Apparently you don’t know what to do, either. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We mean to find out. 

Mayor Hupparb. You deserve a lot for taking the time to find 
out. To me the whole thing seems fantastic to do all these things, 
except for the emergency. If people start leaving Detroit where will 
they go and what will they do there when they arrive there ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What kind of arrangements are you going to make 
for these Detroiters to go through your town ? 

Mayor Hupsarp. They can’t go through now during worktime. 
When they go, where will they go and who will take care of them 
when they arrive? You will have a lot of problems. My own think- 
ing has been without giving it too much study and it is probably a 
careless study—I don’t know what the Federal budget is but I im- 
agine it is quite substantial; most of that money, it might be better 
off if we used it in our new training-research program or perhaps 
building some more roads. My own personal opinion is, and I am 
getting along in years now, maybe we are getting excited about a lot 
of things that are not going to happen. 
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I would rather see ourselves well prepared with first class Air 
Force and not spend so much money on this. I know the mayor of 
Baltimore, Mayor D’Alessandro, gets excited about most anything 
and if every city will do this and pour money in these shelters from 
coast to coast, you will have billions buried in the ground and you will 
have more than the gold buried in Fort Knox. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Let’s look at the problem for a moment. We are 
spending about $35 billion a year in our military effort. This has 
been going on for several years and some years we have spent up as 
high as $120 billion. Weare spending that money apparently because 
we think there is likelihood of a war. 

We have had pretty established, well established, before our com- 
mittee by the testimony of scientists who brought this hydrogen bomb 
into existence. 

Some of us have been out to the South Pacific, the island, and have 
seen these bombs exploded, the one that took a whole island a mile 
long and a mile wide out, the one you see over there large enough to 
drop 14 Pentagon Buildings in, so we know these weapons are a 
reality. 

It is not fantasy. We passed a 51-billion-dollar road bill in Con- 
gress last week. I am speaking in terms of spending money. We 
have had testimony before our committee from responsible people like 
representatives of the American Machine and Foundry Co. and other 
industrialists and engineers, including the engieers in the Federal 
civil defense agency that shelter can be built for a round figure of $100 
per person. This would amount to about $8 billion for the 60 million 
people in the 33 most highly populated centers of America. 

In other words, for, let us say, from an eight-to-twelve-billion- 
dollar expenditure, one-third of our national annual budget for 
military, we could give 60 million people a 4-to-1 chance for survival. 

So when we start boiling it down into actual expenditure or funds 
in comparison to other funds that are being spent, it doesn’t appear 
to be beyond the realm of economic possibility and certainly it is not 
beyond the realm of our engineering and construction capacity. 

The next question is: Are the lives of 60 million people in our 
populated areas worthy of that type of an expenditure in the face of 
the other large expenditures that we are making? 

We are planning to send about $4 billion overseas for foreign aid 
this year. 

That is enough to give shelter to 30 million people in the cities of the 
United States. What this committee is trying to do is arrive at facts 
along these lines from reputable witnesses who can give testimony, 
not fantasy, but facts, which would present to the people a chance 
for survival in this age which we all wish was not here from the 
standpoint of the effect of these weapons in warfare. 

Mayor Husparp. What you are trying to do is get an insurance 
policy and you can’t do that. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. That’s right. 

Mayor Hussarp. If I were in Congress I would vote to amend the 
road bill and add that $8 billion to that. I am not excited about it. 
In the first place you are assuming that you know where it will be and 
where they might be while we are doing work. If we are alert, we 
know that we will be advised in advance of what might be cooking. 
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World War IT has been over since 1945 and people are not interested 
in this. It is a typical example. I said this today. I asked Mr. 
O’Reilly what interest there is in the community. We have organized 
our government facilities, the police, fire, and health departments and 
our signal bureau, and that sort of thing for emergency service, but 
they are not going to drop a bomb every where at the same time. We 
are assuming that they do. If they don’t hurry up and drop them 
some of us will be gone anyway. 

Mr. Houirtep. The fact that you have taken steps in your com- 
munity shows that you are aware of the responsibility. 

Mayor Hupparp. That’s right, we are alert to it. 

Mr. Honirretp. What you are really saying is that as of now, there 
have been too many voices, there has been a babble of confusion in 
this field and if you had a considered plan given to you that was a 
question acquiesced in by our Chiefs of Staff, our President, and the 
Congress would pass enabling legislation along this line and really 
indicate that they believed that this is a problem which should be 
solved, I am sure that in your capacity as the mayor of a great city, 
that you would be glad to cooperate. 

Mayor Husparp. I think this: Some of our communities, as Mr. 
O’Reilly tells me, don’t have even a part-time director. A part-time 
director means almost none at all except some coffee and tea once in a 
while. In the East I see signs on roads: “In case of attack, this high- 
way will be closed.” Where will you go? Mr. Peterson seems to be 
all bubbles over the idea; that is what the mayors felt who heard him 
talk. I don’t mean to speak disparagingly of him. I like a man who 
is enthusiastic about what he is doing. If each community has gov- 
ernmental functions alerted to take some action in an emergency, that 
is the best thing to do. To me it seems asinine to build these shelters 
coast to coast. If a hydrogen bomb does everything it is supposed to 
do, what if it misses the city hall and drops in the river out here? 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. Do you feel that you have received good instruc- 
tions and directions from the FCDA as far as the operation of your 
city ? 

Mayor Husparp. As far as I know, I would say “Yes”; what would 
you say, Jack? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. O’REILLY, CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTOR, 
DEARBORN, MICH. 


Mr. O’Rety. Yes. 

Mayor Hvupssarp. They give us a lot of paperwork to read. That 
again seems sarcastic but I don’t mean it that way. Each community 
should use what it has at hand. If the Federal Government wants 
to help to buy a couple of whistles, that’s all right. I am doing it, 
more to please him so he won’t think his job is unimportant. It is 
hard to get people excited about it. Maybe that takes a Pearl Harbor. 
Just visualize while you are here if a bomb dropped in that river, 
where would we be? ‘That is my conclusion. 

Mr. Houtrretp. There would be a big hole for it to fill up. 

Mayor Huspparp. I could float, I don’t know about the rest of you 
gentlemen. But I heard the mayor of Philadelphia get up and talk 
like a wildcat about civil defense for Philadelphia and having been 
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in Philadelphia and been around a little bit, they are always trying 
to blame Washington and Congress. You fellows are just voicing the 
things back home too. If you listen to that wild stuff, 1 would o back 
and amend the road bill and add the 8 billion to the road bill; that 
is what you need more than anything else. 

Mr. inenenan: It is not quite as easy as that. 

Mayor Husrarp. I know it isn’t. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. Would you have any statement to make, Mr. 
O’Reilly, to add to the mayor’s statement? In regard to your function 
in your city and your coordination with surrounding cities and coun- 
ties and so forth, do you feel that you have an integrated program in 
this target complex ? 

Mr. O’Retmty. We have the beginning of one. I would like to 
qualify what the mayor said about buying the sirens to please me. 
I felt the city needed the sirens. The fact that I have sold them on 
buying them for any reason, in my book the mission is accomplished. 
If the motivation is to please me, I think that is all to be the better. 
I don’t think that is important. 

Mr. Houtrretp. At least it shows that he values the opinion of his 
civil-defense director. 

Mr. O’Retmty. Yes, sir. Because we have been for a long time 
without them. To bear out this condition of apathy not only on the 
part of the people but, more important, on the part of the leaders of 
the community, about a month or two ago we distributed in 1 school 
district as a test case, I couldn’t canvass the entire city so we picked 
1 school district and we distributed on a door-to-door basis a ques- 
tionnaire which was very simple. 

We asked if these people would participate or be interested in 
participating in a class on home-protection exercise and things that 
would benefit them in the home not only against enemy action but for 
national disasters. 

Out of a thousand, a thousand homes which would be a potential 
of around 2,000 or 2,500 people, we received 77 questionnaires back. 
Out of that 77, 61 indicated that they would have an interest, and 
out of 61, 24 came to the first meeting. That of course winds up with 
24 out of a potential of 2,000 or 2,500. I couldn’t in my own heart 
feel that that was an expression of interest. 

However, I did learn that a lot of those people who filled out the 
questionnaire had experience that could be used. They were Medical 
Corps veterans and they were specialists from the Navy in radio- 
logical defense and on that basis I think we can build a certain basic 
organization without the long-training skills and using existing skills 
and existing departmental structure in the city. 

Mayor Husparp. During World War II we had about 5,000 or 6,000 
air-raid wardens and we had the drills on the block. It was very 
effective. Other communities did the same thing. 

Mr. Howirretp. Let me assure you that the possibility of attack on 
the cities of America is much greater today than in World War II. 

Mayor Husparp. In the meantime what are we doing? We are not 
going to sit here and take it, I hope. It seems we ought to be able to 
retaliate in kind and as quickly, if not in advance. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I think there are certain plans along that line. 

Mayor Husparp. If that were so, maybe if we did a little stinging 
first they might not be too anxious to visit us. 
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Mr. Lirescoms. It ought to be said that besides the problem of saving 
lives in civilian defense, that we have had before the committee some 
top military experts who have said that without an adequate activated 
civil-defense program we have a big possibility of losing our country 
altogether. These military experts have told us that civil defense is 
just as much a part of our national defense as the offensive action of 
our Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mayor Husggarp. I think it is true. You gentlemen in your posi- 
tion know from your committee work, although this is the first com- 
mittee I have ever been before. I have been in the Capitol many 
times. We used to have a fire chief who came in and asked for a 
budget three times as much as he wanted. Then if an emergency 
happened, if he didn’t get his budget, he would say he did his part but 
we didn’t do ours. That is part of your job too. It is easy for the 
mayors to holler that the Federal Government isn’t doing its share. 
Each community I say should doits share. I don’t know what Detroit 
has said. I don’t think they get more of a response than we do. If 
the people are not aroused to it and you have the feeling that nothing 
is going to happen, how will you participate in it ? 

fou can’t put them all on the public payroll. If you turn it over 
to the Army, the way they spend money, when there is a war on, 
we give them everything they want. They sure spend it. You can 
do the same thing for civil defense. You can pour billions down the 
ratholes. That would be the same thing as we do with aid to Europe. 
You can’t buy friends with all the money we have spent. 

Mr. Rreutman. I would like to follow one suggestion that the 
mayor has made, that is that each community do everything it can. 
Is Dearborn doing everything it can for the protection of its citizens? 

Mayor Husparp. We feel that we are doing éverything that there 
is community interest in. We are the shining example of good gov- 
ernment in our community in every respect. You usually dont go 
faster than the people want you to go. I have been around 15 years. 

Mr. Rrenitman. I wouldn't challenge that statement at all. I am 
talking about the protection of the civilian population of Dearborn 
should this country be attacked by nuclear warfare. Do you feel that 
you have done everything you can for the protection of your civilians? 

Mayor Husparp. I think we have. If they wanted one, we would 
hear from them. We usually do if there is a hole in the street. I 
would say this, there are two men since World War II that asked me 
for the job. He is the second one and he got it too. No one else in 
the whiaks town wanted to work on civilian defense. 

Mr. Ho ttrrevp. Are there any further questions? Thank you very 
much, Mayor Hubbard. 

Thank you, Mr. O’Reilly for coming down for testimony. 

Mayor Huprarp. My remarks weren’t meant to be sarcastic and 
I don’t suppose they helped you very much. 

Mr. Houirievp. Thank you very much. We are glad to have your 
testimony. 

I believe we would like to have Mr. Wesser on now, the chief engi- 
neer of WWJ and give us some testimony on the Conelrad warning 
system, and Mr. Tank, I believe, is with you. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL WESSER, CHIEF ENGINEER, STATION WWJ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY HERBERT TANK, TECHNICAL DIVISION, STA- 
TION WWJ 


Mr. Wesser. Right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to suggest that perhaps Mr. 
Tank who is our transmitter chief, he has more information on the 
Conelrad operation than I have. Although I have a few opinions if 
they are worth anything to you. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. I might say for the record that I have talked to 
Mr. Wesser about the problems associated with Conelrad at station 
WWJ and some of his opinions are in consonance with those of Mr. 
Tank and I think the best way to develop that for the record which 
these gentlemen are agreeable to is just to propound some questions 
to them. 

Mr. Houirtevp. All right, will you take over the questioning? 

Mr. Ecxuart. What is your understanding of the purpose of es- 
tablishing the system of Conelrad ? 

Mr. Wesser. My understanding is that there are two main pur- 
poses for Conelrad operation. One, perhaps the most important one 
to confuse or make impossible the homing of enemy aircraft upon 
the local radio stations; the second purpose of Conelrad operation 
would be to provide a means of mass communication between OCD 
ve = one hand and the people in the affected area on the other 

and. 

If it weren’t for the fact that there is need for such mass com- 
munication it would be a much better thing if the stations were shut 
down when an enemy air raid were imminent and be kept shut down 
until after that danger was past. 

Mr. Ecxuart. How much information do you get, Mr. Wesser, 
from the local or Federal civil-defense administration with respect 
to what your part is in Conelrad? For example, do you know how 
many stations are in the cluster of which you are a part? 

Mr. Wesser. I don’t know personally; perhaps Mr. Tank can 
answer that question. 

Mr. Tanx. Well, there were two clusters initiated, one on 640 and 

another on 1240. It was divided up by the FCC and the Air Defense 
Command, primarily FCC. A meeting was held, I would say 2% 
years ago when this thing first started and the stations were asked 
if they would participate in a program as such and the response was 
100 percent in this area, that i know of. At that time it was sug- 
gested that certain stations operate on one frequency in the cluster 
and the remainder of the stations operate on another cluster. 

Mr. Ecxuart. How long has your radio station been a part of 
conelrad ? 

Mr. Tank. Ever since its inception. 

Mr. Ecxuart. And it was started in what year? 

Mr. Tank. Offhand I don’t remember. At least 214 years ago. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. During that 214 years have you ever had any prac- 
tical demonstrations ? 

Mr. Tanx. Yes; we have. We had an initial test to find out how 
the different stations were doing, were going to operate and try to 
operate them in either a sequence or other kind of operation and the 
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first test did indicate that there was some work to be done in coor- 
dination so that there was subsequent tests made at I think about 3 
or 4 times after that. The last one we had I believe was this last 
February. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Do you know what these tests are, what they have 
demonstrated by way of advising the public as to what information 
or how information can be received from this Conelrad system? 

Mr. Tanx. The information was broadcast. The only information 
that was given out was that this was a Conelrad test and there was 
music played. That was the program material. To my knowledge 
there was never any information disseminated, say, from the OCD 
center. 

Mr. Ecxnarr. Do you know whether or not the OCD center has 
such information ? 

Mr. Tank. I really don’t know if they have a studio or center where 
they could give out information. 

Most likely they have. I have heard they have a center and I 
believe that they had facilities to the key station. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Have you had official communications with OCD? 

Mr. Tank. No; never. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. What is the ordinary transmitting wattage of your 
station during the daytime? 

Mr. Tank. We have a 5,000-watt transmitter which operates day- 
time and we have an auxiliary or an emergency transmitter of 1,000 
watts. 

Mr. Eckuartr. What transmitter do you use when you broadcast 
on conelrad ? 

Mr. Tank. At the present time we are using our auxiliary trans- 
mitter of a thousand watts. 

Mr. Ecxuart. What is the type of antenna that is used with that 
auxiliary transmitter ? 

Mr. Tank. We are using at the present time a separate antenna 
which was designed for use of Conelrad on 640, the reason for that 
is that every time there was a Conelrad test it meant that the station 
would have to go off the air and lose commercial revenue and we 
therefore designed this separate antenna to operate simultaneously 
with the regular broadcast transmitter. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Mr. Wesser, could you tell the committee what your 
understanding is of the Conelrad stations broadcasting on different 
wattages simultaneously or immediately following one another. 

Mr. Wesser. Yes, Mr. Eckhart. I made some personal observa- 
tions only on the first test that was conducted perhaps a year and a 
half—I would say between a year and a half and 2 years ago. At 
that time there was a wide divergence of power used by various 
stations in a cluster on a given frequency, in this case 640. 

My observations at that time indicated very definitely that the 
system had some very serious shortcomings in that at a given receiving 
loc ation that might be very close to a high- powered transmitter, the 
signal was very strong at the moment that nearby high- “power ed trans- 
mitter was in oper: ation, whereas the next moment th: at same receiver 
might be attempting to hear a signal from a very low-powered trans- 
mitter perhaps across the county, a matter of 15, 20, 30 miles away 
from the receiving location and of course that difference in signal 
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strength as it arrived at the receiver resulted in a very annoying and 
very great variation in signal strength as these stations transmitted 
in their assigned sequence and rotation. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Do you think that would prevent the receipt by a 
person with an ordinary radio receiver from getting an audible 
message ? 

Mr. Wesser. I would say the way things sounded during the first 
test have, very definitely so. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Is there any way to correct that or control it? 

Mr. Wesser. No, I wouldn’t say there is any way of completely 
correcting that. There is certainly a method or a way of minimizing 
the difference. That would be by as nearly as possible equalizing the 
power of all the transmitters within a given cluster on a given fre- 
quency and secondly providing more or less uniform and fairly high 
efficient antennas or radiators for these transmitters. I mention that 
because in our own case we are using a long horizontal wire instead 
of a vertical steel tower. 

For 640-kilocyle conelrad operation, incidentally with only 1 kilo- 
watt of power, which meaans that compared to a station that might be 
feeding 10 kilowatts of power or more into a well-designed vertical 
radiator is going to blanket the area that will be served by that 
cluster of stations with a much more usable and better quality signal. 
On top of that I think there is some psychological effect that might 
be taken into consideration. 

That is as we understand Conelrad operation it would never be put 
into actual use and operation unless there were dire need for it. 
Listeners will know that that dire need exists and the immediate 
result is it puts them under stress and strain, and then on top of that 
having to listen to a signal that bounces in and out, that is buried 
under noise and the next moment may blow you off your point, would 
be very bad, so they will turn it off because they can’t make sense out 
of what we are hearing. 

Perhaps I am painting the picture a little more severe than it is, 
but that is roughly my impression of the first and the only Conelrad 
test I have listened to. Perhaps there has been some improvement 
made since that time. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Have you had tests since that time ? 

Mr. Tank. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Has there been some improvement ? 

Mr. Wesser. There have been 2 or 3 since then. 

Mr. Tank. I have never had an opportunity to listen to these differ- 
ent stations but from all reports that I have seen that were conducted 
by the FCC, they have monitor measurements during the test by 
several people being in the areas. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Have you made tape recordings at different points 
of these messages to know how they are being received at different 
localities ? 

Mr. Tank. No, I don’t know whether they have or not. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Don’t you think that that would be a very logical 
thing todo? 

Mr. Tank. They have, well, they may have made them, I couldn’t 
say. 

Mr. Horirtetp. This is not your function ? 
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Mr. Tank. This is not my function. I am in charge of a local 
radio transmitter and we have cooperated with the FCC and local 
agencies to make a system operate so it could be used and be at their 
disposal. 

Mr. Ho.trte.p. How long does it take you to shift from the regular 
channel to Conelrad channel ? 

Mr. Tank. On there, it will take us about a minute to 2 minutes 
to transfer to the new frequency. We have conducted weekly tests 
on our regular facilities which consists of an announcement saying 
that this 1s a Conelrad test. Then we will cutoff our carrier, put it 
back on with a thousand-cycle tone and do it twice for 5 seconds each 
and then there will be this tone is on then for 30 seconds and at the 
end of that time we resume our regular broadcasting. 

That is being done on both AM, FM, and television channels, just 
the sound portion of course on television. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Is that a message over conelrad or is it just a tone? 

Mr. Tank. Just a tone. 

Mr. HouirieLp. Why don’t you broadcast on sample messages so that 
the people would get used to hearing them and know what they are 
about ? 

Mr. Tank. That is a function I imagine for OCD to look into. 
The reason that was suggested by the Commission is to acquaint all 
personnel in the different stations to the function of an emer gency and 
also to give, to acquaint the listeners that there is still a need for this 
and they know, if they ever did hear it, they would know what it is 
all about. 

Mr. Ecxnarrt. Mr. Wesser, you have suggested a pratical resolution 
to this problem by standardization of the transmitting wattages. How 
feasible is that ? 

Mr. Wesser. If you don’t mind, Mr. Eckhart, I would like to correct 
the statement you said. You made that statement. I wouldn’t say a 
practical solution, I would say a partial solution. The equalization 
of power and the equalization. of efficiency of antennas used by the 

various transmitters would minimize some of the ill effects. I wouldn't 
say it would completely cure all the problems. However, be that as it 
may, in the first place, to cover a certain area, a certain minimum 
amount of power is necessary to deliver a usable signal to the receiver 
in that area. 

Mr. Ecxuart. What wattage is that? 

Mr. Wesser. That all depends upon several factors. One, the 
ultimate distance between the transmitter that must be listened to and 
the receiver. ‘Two, the intervening terrain and the density of popula- 
tion and the density with which the area is built up. Also entering into 
it is the factor of noise, that is, man-made and natural noise that may 
be generated within the area. 

It would seem offhand—and I think Mr. Tank would bear me out on 
that—it would seem offhand that to serve an area like Wayne County, 
if all transmitters could operate on powers between, let us say, 5 and 10 
kilowatts, that might approach the ideal from the st: undpoint of usable 
service that could be delivered to the receiv ers, but there is an economic 
factor involved in that. 

Let’s not forget it. There are a number of stations within 15 or 20 
miles of downtown Detroit that are operating on as little as 250 watts. 
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They are operating on 250 watts perhaps mainly because they can’t 
very well afford to put in a larger transmitter. There may be other 
reasons why they are not using more power. 
. That is certainly one of the reasons. It would be unfair, would 
it not, to impose the requirement of that 250-watt station owner to put 
in a 5,000- or 10,000-watt Conelrad transmitter with its associated 
antenna and ground net. That is an economic problem however. I 
mention it because I do think it is a problem that should be recognized 
if there is any thought at all of standardizing the power of Conelrad 
stations in a given cluster. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Thank you very much, Mr. Wesser. 

Mr, Ho.iriretp, Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your testi- 
mony on Conelrad. 

Mr. Tank. You are quite welcome. 

Mr. Ho.irte.p. I believe at this time we have a representative of the 
State police commissioner here, do we not, Mr. Grant ? 

Mr, Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirievp. Mr. Grant, will you give us a brief statement on what 
the State police do in this civil-defense program ? 

Mr, Grant. Mr. Chairman, may I bring our chief dispatcher 
with me? 

Mr. Houirreip. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LT. THOMAS GRANT, MICHIGAN STATE POLICE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY SGT. GORDON GRINWIS, CHIEF DISPATCHER 


Mr. Grant. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. Gentlemen, we have about 10 or 15 minutes to spare 
at this time. 

We wish we did not have to shorten your presentation, but time 
is running out. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, to explain our functions in the State 
civil-defense warning system, we in the State police receive our warn- 
ings or test warnings from the military at Belleville, Mich., by tele- 
phone, leased wire. We have a loudspeaker in eight of our State 
police headquarters, which are distributed throughout the State of 
Michigan. 

Upon receipt of this message the State police district headquarters 
further distributes the message or test message to our various State 

lice posts throughout Michigan on a prearranged call list and then, 
in addition to that, they make individual telephone calls to various 
police departments throughout Michigan. 

We have 47 State police posts in Michigan who distribute these 
messages. Incidentally, we have been doing that on a monthly basis, 
as directed by the Office of Civilian Defense. Those messages on each 
test plan—we have samples here if you care to look at them—the prob- 
lem as it has come to our attention and how we operate the system. 

Mr, Hoxtrtetp. What are your samples, Mr. Grant ? 

Mr. Grant. It shows particularly how much time elapsed between 
the time the messages originated until it is distributed. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. How much time is that again ? 

Mr. Grinwis. About 4 to 7 minutes. 

Mr. Hoxirtexcp. That carries it all over the State, Sergeant ? 
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Mr. Grivwis. Each key-point warning center calls their sequence 
liaison list and from that point we derive our average, the 4 to 7 
minutes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Your responsibility ceases at that point; or do you 
continue that broadcasting ? 

Mr. Grivwis. That’s right. From the key-point warning centers, 
which are district headquarters plus the Port Huron police, the Sault 
Ste. Marie police department, and the civil defense in Battle Creek. 
They in turn eall sequence lists down to all the communities of a, thou- 
sand population or more, and their sequence list also runs about 3 to 9 
minutes. 

Mr. Houirteip. So how long does it take you to get to the end of 
your notification line? 

Mr. Grinwis. It has never exceeded 15 minutes. 

Mr. Houtrrenp. You practiced this enough so you feel you are pretty 
efficient in that? 

Mr. Grinwis. We have all the key point warning posts which are 
practiced every day. There is a warning at 10 o’clock every morning. 
There is also unscheduled warnings. So all the key point warning 
centers are well aware of the system and all the personnel are well 
briefed. The extended test requested by the Office of Civil Defense 
and up to this year up to this July, we probably have only one or two 
a year but this year the Michigan office of civil defense appropriated 
a sufficient amount of money to conduct a test once each month which 
is extended and goes to the communities of a thousand or more. 

Mr. Ho .trrevp. That seems to be a pretty efficient operation. 

Mr. Grant. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, we have our radio 
system as a backup for warning. This particular radio system in 
Michigan is used in our daily operation of police work throughout 
Michigan and we have 305 Michigan Police Departments who are con- 
nected in with the radio system so the broadcast of any message what- 
ever its content is will reach all over the Michigan area in a matter of a 
moment or two whether it would be normal police work or in connec- 
tion with a national or enemy disaster. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Are your transmitters located in the center of urban 
populations or are they outside possible target areas? 

Mr. Grant. They are generally in rural areas. That is 47 State 
police transmitters. Our transmitter at our headquarters is strictly 
a rural headquarters. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. So under ordinary circumstances, you could rely on 
it being in existence and I suppose you have auxiliary power to operate 
it in case your main power lines go out. 

Mr. Grant. Very definitely we have auxiliary power at each of our 
posts which are diesel or gasoline operated. 

Mr. Hoxtrrerp. All your police on duty get that call immediately ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Horirrerv. How many State police do you have on duty? 

Mr. Grant. In Michigan we have roughly speaking 900 enlisted 
personnel in the Michigan State Police. 

Mr. Houtrre.p. How many would be on duty at one time? 

Mr. Grant. It would vary whether it was at night or day shift. In 
the daytime there might be 540. 

Mrs. Grirritus. After midnight and before 6 o’clock how many are 
on duty? 
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Mr. Grant. Nearly all of our stations are 24-hour stations so there 
will be someone on duty at the post. If they were not on duty at the 
post they would be sleeping at the post. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. How many officers would it be ? 

Mr. Grant. Approximately 175 overall midnight to 8. It might be 
140 to 175. 

Mr. Howirrerp. That would be in an emergency like that you would 
call in all your people, whether they were on or off duty. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. I would like to explain our mobilization plan 
if I may for a moment. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. All right. 

Mr. Grant. We have in the State police a mobilization plan based 
on 65 percent of our personnel because we know at any given time we 
can reach 65 percent of our personnel immediately. ‘They are ar- 
ranged in 48 squads, 8-man squad, a noncommissioned officer and 7 
troopers and by radio and we can alert the 48 squads and start them 
on moving within a few moments to any given destination. 

We use this particular plan. We use it in practically any prear- 
ranged mobilization or any situation where additional police officers 
are needed. 

For example, it was used in the Grand Rapids disaster, the Port 
Huron disaster, the Flint tornado and the many other similar incidents 
such as prison trouble, or prearranged traffic duties such as football 
duty where a couple of hundred men were needed. 

It works and it is a commonplace thing with the Department. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to ask you this: Do you know how 
this signal goes out to the people in towns of less than a thousand ? 

Mr. Grant. Less than a thousand ? 

Mrs. Grirritus. Yes. After they have received your message, then 
what happens? 

Do you know? 

Mr. Grant. I can’t answer that for sure. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is there any way of warning people in farming 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Grant. None except probably the existing commercial radios 
or possibly by telephone, using the party line system which is used to 
alert people on other items but no prearranged plan to my knowledge. 

Mrs. GrirFitus. The testimony we have just heard from the men 
from the radio stations is that the signal is such that many people 
would actually turn off their radios, so there actually would not be 
warning. 

Mr. Grinwis. Mr. Chairman, I know of one case in Ingham County. 

They have set up what they call a block area alert whereby we notify 
the Ingham County authorities and then it is distributed on to local 
government and each one has a block area to alert. I know they have 
done that throughout the whole county and there are people in each 
section who are responsible for disseminating that alert. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Have you ever had atrial run ¢ 

Mr. Grinwis. I think Ingham County has had a trial run under 
their civil defense exercises. 

Mr. Hotirrtp. Out in California we have heard about the effi- 
ciency of your Michigan State police and I am sure you are a well- 
organized force, it is assuring to this committee that you have per- 
fected your relay of the warning system so well. 
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Mr. Grant. We have only one item to sell and that is service and 
we strive at all times to sell it to all the people of Michigan. 

We feel that this mobilization plan that we have and are using is a 
definite asset to civil defense whether it is a national disaster or a 
man-made disaster. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I am sure it is an invaluable assistance and thank 
you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Grant. May I say that our Commissioner Joseph Childs by 
a previous commitment in Illinois was prevented from being here. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Thank you for standing in his stead. 

Now we will hear from the commissioner of police, Edward Piggins. 

Will you gentlemen, each one of you give your name to the reporter 
and your title? 

Commissioner Pigetns. Edward Piggins, commissioner of Detroit 
Police Department. 

Mr. Reeves. Harry Reeves, inspector, Detroit Police Department. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. We are very proud of Commissioner Piggins and 
Inspector Reeves. They doa very good job. 

Commissioner Piaetns. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD PIGGINS, COMMISSIONER, DETROIT 
POLICE DEPARTMENT; ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY REEVES, IN- 
SPECTOR, DETROIT POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Commissioner Piaerns. I might say at the outset we consider this 
meeting tremendously important and we are glad to be here. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We are sorry we are rushed for time but we have 
to catch a plane at a certain time in order to get back to Washington 
in time for some voting time. So we would like for you to give us 
a brief description of your part in this program. 

Commissioner Pieetns. We feel that the civil defense program is 
sufficiently important in the program that we assigned an inspector 
to it and that is his almost exclusive job. The primary functions of 
the Detroit Police Department insofar as civil defense is concerned 
are fourfold. They were cited in our ordinance but I might touch 
on them. First is public discipline which is naturally a normal 
responsibility of the department but in a time of emergency would 
become a little bit special because of the hysteria of people and the 
special need for discipline. 

We have gone into that quite carefully and quite thoroughly and 
are prepared for it. We also have the responsibility of traffic con- 
trol which would be especially important at the time of an emergency 
such as the one we are discussing here today. 

The specific plans relative to an evacuation have not yet been 
completed but are in the process of being completed. I am talking 
about the highways that might constitute the exodus and as soon 
as they are completed they will be part of our orders and our manual. 

Our third responsibility of course is identification, the handling 
of casualties, the handling of property. In that respect we have 
already printed and ready for situations that might occur, casualty 
cards similar to this, passes for press, passes for special officers, we 
have a pass register. We have a casualty list. We have forms for 
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identifying bodies, identifying property and we have master forms 
covering all of those things. 

We feel they would not only be helpful in the case of a disaster 
such as we are talking about but in the case of a tornado or great fire 
or something like that. 

Our fourth responsibility is that of communications. The depart- 
ment in Detroit is equiped with two radio systems, one eens 
out of Belle Island and one on the west side of the city. We have 
very capable director of communications who is not only director of 
communications for the Police department but acts as director of 
communications for almost all the departments in the city. 

Most of our vehicles are equipped with two-way radios which will 
enable them to tie in with the system at all times. 

Mr. Houirietp. How many cars do you have of this type out in 
the city of Detroit? 

Commissioner Pieeins. I would guess close to 300. We have 4,500 
officers in the department approximately. In addition to that In- 
spector Reeves has been able to supplement that number with a large 
number of police emergency reserve officers. It might interest you to 
know that since 1951, ‘10,000 people have applied for membership in 
this reserve in Detroit. We have screened them carefully. We have 
not taken all of them of course because of their citizenship, age, resi- 
dence, mental ability and other things. 

Four thousand five hundred of those people have been accepted 
and now constitute the Detroit Police Emergency Reserve. They are 
especially equipped. They have been given the basic police reserve 
training. Three thousand of them are suffic iently interested and ac- 
tive to attend formal training classes at monthly precinct meetings 
that are now in existence and our fr equent outdoor exercises. Two 
hundred of them in addition are now receiving basic training. Four 
hundred and fifty members are enrolled and receiving intermediate 
training and 600 members have requested enrollment in the present 
series of intermediate classes but must await their turn for avail- 
ability of instructors. 

By virtue of the fact that our civil defense rules and regulations 
are set up in the police manual, every officer is acquainted with our 
situation, what he is supposed to do in a time of disaster, where his 
post is and how he can be mobilized and what his responsibilities are. 

We are compiling those special orders into a civil defense manual 
which will be given to each one of our officers. Each command officer 
in the department has been given his particular post to report to 
in the event of an emergency from the commissioner on down to the 
bureau commanders and that covers ev ery command officer in the 
department. 

gS each officer knows just where and when he is supposed to be there 
and he also has an alternative point in the event of destruction of his 
principal point. 

He knows where to go and how to handle it. 

We are preparing a number of orders that are in the manual now. 
From time to time we supplement them. I think every possible situa- 
tion has been covered and yet we don’t feel we have reached the peak 
of efficiency at all. I think the Detroit department recognizes that it 
is a problem that you cannot minimize. I think that is its nebulous 
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characteristics because we unfortunately have never, or I should say 
fortunately have never, been faced with meeting a thing like that. 
But that does not excuse us for not being prepared. 

I think we are pretty well prepared. I don’t mean to say we are 
satisfied or complacent about it because we are trying to continue our 
efforts. Every day we learn something new. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Have you built up an auxiliary ame of traflic 
directors in other departments of your police department? Are you 
depending upon these cards you are speaking of ¢ 

Commissioner Piaetns. Every police officer to a degree is trained in 
traffic regulation. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Yes. 

Commissioner Picetns. So we could utilize every officer in the de- 
partment if possible. 

Mr. Horirrevp. I am thinking now of a civilian auxiliary. 

Commissioner Piectns. They are also trained in traffic control. 

Mr. Houirretp. Do you have such an auxiliary ? 

Commissioner Piaarns. Yes, that is the group I was telling you 
about. One of their principal elements of training is in the field of 
traffic. 

Mr. Horrrrerp. They are included in the 4,500 ? 

Commissioner Pigains. No; they are not. 

They are in excess of the regular 4,500 officers. We would have a 
total force of some 9,500 individuals or 9,000 approximately, if we 
could get them out today. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is a sizable organized trained force right there 
which would certainly stand the city in good stead in case of an 
emergency. 

Commissioner Picetns. We think it is. We think it is important 
enough that we should have that trained force. I might say to you 
we have some difficulty, of course, in keeping those people interested. 
We don’t have enough functions to give the police reserve to keep their 
interest at the intense point. We try to find things to keep them acti- 
vated. We give them periodical training periods. They are taught 
other things besides traffic, but that is one of our biggest problems. 
We would like to have three times as many if we could get them. They 
are equipped with special helmets, badges, nightsticks, and armbands, 
so they will be easily identifiable. 

I might say to you in connection with this, we are planning in the 
next 2 weeks a meeting with all of our command officers plus the 
commissioners of both the fire and police departments in the metro- 
politan area. 

While we are calling that meeting for the primary purpose of being 
prepared in the event of a tornado because we are entering that season, 
it can be used also for civil defense, but that is one method we can use 
in keeping these people alert and active. 

I am quite satisfied—I should not use that term. I am pleased we 
have made as much progress as we have. 

I am not at all satisfied that we have reached the peak of efficiency 
and I hope we can continue on and improve it but I do think we have 
an excellent civil-defense plan and system here which has worked out 
through the police department and through the fire department and 
of course through the civil-defense director. 
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Mr. Houirrexp. I think your method of using your existing services 
and building on that core with auxiliary training is a very good 
method. 

I would like to ask you this question: What is the sending range of 
a police radio car? 

Commissioner Picerns. Well, I can’t tell you technically but I can 
tell you practically because I have actually tried it out. I would 
think we could receive signals pretty clearly from our radio station 
or send them back from an equipped car for a distance of about 30 
miles; would you say so, Inspector Reeves ? 

Mr. Reeves. Yes. In some cases more than 30 but it would be rare 
cases. Fairly dependable at 30. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. In case of an emergency when all the other radio 
stations go off the air except this Conelrad device, would your cars 
still be capable of transmitting the messages and would they be receiv- 
able by the ordinary radios? 

Mr. Reeves. We have in addition to our two permanently installed 
radio stations a mobile radio station, I guess you would call it, which 
is operated on the same frequency. Therefore part of our plans in- 
clude getting it out of the city, out of the probable target area im- 
mediately and it would probably be available to reach anywhere our 
cars might be. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Of course, the general blackout on radio stations 
does not apply to that wavelength. 

Mr. Reeves. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Howirietp. You are under no orders to quit using your police 
radios in time of emergency ? 

Mr. Reeves. I assume that is true; I don’t know. 

Commissioner Piceins. They would not only be available but quite 
useful at that particular time. 

Mr. Reeves. I was wondering whether it would not be better to have 
the people tune in on the police band, if you are going to continue to 
use it, than on this Conelrad band which they are trying to work out. 

Of course, that would be applicable in a place where you did have a 
lot of these cars. 

Are there any questions of Commissioner Piggins and Inspector 
Reeves ? 

Mr. Rreutman. Is there any compensation paid to the volunteer 
group other than the equipment that is given to them? 

Commissioner Picerns. There would be in the event they are called 
to active duty. Nothing, now. 

Mr. RrenuMan. You pay them nothing during the training period ? 

Commissioner Picerns. It is all voluntary. The only compensation 
they get is the knowledge they acquire and the fact that they are 
serving there, serving their country and their city. I might comment 
that under our ordinance the police commissioner is the deputy civil 
defense director, which gives me a double responsibility. So that in 
the event our director, General Dougherty, were removed for military 
reasons or incapacitated, it would suddenly become my responsibility 
to direct the whole procedure. 

Certainly I am not as well qualified, by any means, to do that as he 
is, but I am very happy to know that our civil-defense organization 
in Detroit is so well set up that I would have no worry about it. 
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IT am sure they would work right along with me. 
Mrs. GrirritHs. Commissioner, where would you be in case of an 


attack? Are you going to be in this little civilian-defense setup? 

Commissioner Praatns. My first assignment would be to OCD Con- 
trol Center. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. At Palmer Park? 

Commissioner Preeins. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you have an alternate assignment ? 

Commissioner Praarns. No: I do not. All of these assignments— 
well, we have assignments in the event of the alert, and then we have 
a regular reporting point and an alternate reporting point. Mine 
would be headquarters and Belle Isle, but my principal location would 
be the OCD Command Center. 

The command officers of the department, who have the chief respon- 
sibility, are distributed around to such an extend that the deputy 
superintendent would be in another place, the director of personnel 
in another place—so, if something happened to me we would have 
enough men of responsibility to take over. 

Mr. Horirrety. Thank you very much, sir, for your statement. We 
appreciate very much your coming up and being a witness today. 

Mr. Brinkman, we haven’t gotten back to you yet, but at this time 
I will ask you if you will please submit your statement for the record— 
and with the privilege of the chairman writing you a letter if there is 
anything in the statement which I feel that we are in doubt of? 

Mr. Brivkman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ho.trre.p. I don’t mean that we doubt what vou say, but I 
mean we are in doubt of the meaning of it. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Detroit Office of Civil De- 
fense appreciates this opportunity to present to your honorable body the manner 
in which civil defense is financed locally. This report, although not an audit, 
reflects the true expenditures since the reactivation of civil defense in July of 
1950. 

From that date until the close of our current fiscal year on June 30, 1956, the 
city will have expended approximately $3,517,184, of which $1,874,965 has been 
for administrative costs and the balance of some $870,000 for the purchase of 
necessary operating equipment, as well as for the stockpiling of essential 
supplies. 

Detroit has organized civil defense around existing facilities and finances the 
program through revenue derived from the general tax fund. All moneys for 
civil-defense purposes are allocated to the Office of Civil Defense, who, in turn, 
reallocate necessary funds to city departments comprising the civil-defense struc- 
ture. Some token financial relief is made possible through the Federal match- 
ing-fund program; however, due to imposed restrictions, these funds may only 
be expended in the purchase of a few federally considered essential items of 
equipment, and under no circumstances may they be applied toward the ever- 
soaring administrative costs. 

Since civil defense is a part of the national defense picture, we firmly believe 
the Federal Government should assume a greater financial responsibility by 
participating in local civil defense administrative costs and thereby encourage 
particination in the program by critical target city support areas and evacuation 
reception centers. 

We further believe the Federal Government should assume the entire responsi- 
bility of financing items of equipment exclusively purchased for civil defense— 
equipment which a municipality would not ordinarily purchase; such as, at- 
tack warning system, radiological monitoring instruments, 200-bed hospitals, 
registration, inquiry and record forms, etc. 

In spite of the Federal limitations that exist in the present method of financing 
civil defense needs, Detroit has probably, under the circumstances, progressed 
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as well as could reasonably be expected. Some medical equipment has been 
stockpiled, rescue trucks and trailers have been purchased, a control center has 


been constructed and is ready for immediate operation, extensive emergency 
communications equipment is installed, and is also ready for operation, under both 
natural and war-created disaster conditions. 

It is our opinion that more rapid progress could have been made were it not 
for imposed restrictions in the matching fund formula and I refer specifically 


to the absence of necessary funds for the purchase of fire-fighting equipment. 

The principal stumbling block seems to be money. We are just unable to 
procure the needed equipment and supplies required for an immediate state of 
preparedness simply because the funds are just not available. Basically, there 
is nothing wrong with civil defense that money won’t cure. 

Mr. Hotirie.p. Is there any comment you wish to make? 

Mr. Brinkman. No; I wonder if there are any questions on the 
part of the committee as far as the staff or number of people or budget 
information matters. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. We will send you the questions if there are any. 

Mr. Liescoms. I would like to ask a question. 

Do you have charge of the stockpiling? Is that your responsibility ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BRINKMANN, ASSISTANT DETROIT CIVIL 
DEFENSE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Brinkman. It is the responsibility of the Office of Civil De- 
fense; yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. In your statement of Detroit’s anticipated stockpiling 
equipment needs, that is, on their 200-bed hospital units, after that 
there is printed the number “500.” Does that mean that you need 
500? 

Mr. Brinkman. Approximately 500 is what we would like to have 
the Federal Government stockpile in the Detroit area for ready use 
by the medical people in this metropolitan area. 

Mr. Lirescoms. That is the 200 tent-hospital units? 

Mr. Brinkman. That is the 200 units that sells for $26,500 each. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You would want the Federal Government to stock- 
pile those? 

Mr. Brinkman. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you know whether the State has bought any of 
those yet ? 

Mr. Brinkman. No, sir; they are not available. We are receiving 
a shipment on the first one now and it is being put in here for training 
rat and display purposes. 

Mr. Lrescomps. Is that coming from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Brinkman. It is coming from the Federal Government from 
region IV; yes, sir. We would also like radiological monitoring 
equipment. We have some 30 available to us, none of the high-level 
range. 

Mr. Lipscoms. By this statement about stockpiling you mean that 
the Federal Government should put that in the Detroit area? 

Mr. Brinkman. We would like to have the Federal Government 
stockpile it in the proximity of the Detroit area. 

General Dougherty’s feeling is that all items used exclusively for 
civil defense, including the attack warning system and things of that 
kind, should be totally paid for by the Federal Government and 
should not be participated in by the local community. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. You have the opposite viewpoint to that of the State 
administrator. 

Mr. Brinkman. That’s right, I take exception to the statement of 
my colleague. 

Mr. Lirscoms. These hospital-bed units would cost roughly $12 
million alone ¢ 

Mr. BrrinKMAN. That’s right, sir. That figure is based on the opin- 
ion of the medical people here in the city of Detroit, the department 
of health. 

Mr. Lrescoms. That is taking into consideration that all your hos- 

itals, if they stood up, would be available, and all the rest. These 
eiaie’ units, as I understood it, were to be used outside of metro- 
politan areas, more in the reception areas ? 

Mr. BrrnkMANn. Yes. Our thinking, of course, is along the line of 
evacuation and we feel that because of the concentration of our hos- 
pitals in the city of Detroit we would probably lose the major portion 
of it; that is why we set up an emergency hospital system in Detroit— 
some 60 in number. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Did you ever figure out how much money is involved 
in this proposed stockpile program ? 

Mr. BrrinKMAN. No, sir; not in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Lrrscoms. It gets to be a pretty astronomical figure when you 
look at the hospital figures for one city alone. 

Mr. Brinkman. Civil defense is a costly program and we find it so 
in the city of Detroit. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. All defense is a costly thing. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You have appropriated some $600,000. This year 
you have appropriated, for 1955-56, about $667,000. 

Mr. BrrnkMAn. 1955-56. No; we will have about $450,000 appro- 
priated, $30,000 of which would be for administrative costs. The 
figure you see in the books is the $609,000 we received in Federal Gov- 
ernment matching funds over a period of 6 years. The city of Detroit 
has expended about $3,500,000. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I am talking about 1955-56. 

Mr. Brinkman. A total of $667,030. That takes in the appropria- 
tions for the other city departments, such as the police department 
and the fire department. 

Mr. Lipscoms. The population of Detroit is what? 

Mr. BrrnkMAN. One million eight. 

Mr. Lipscoms. That is less than 35 cents spent per person per year. 

Mr. Brinkman. We like to sell it on the basis of a cost of a pack 
of cigarettes per year per capita—about 25 cents. 

Mr. Lrescoms. That is not too much for a city to spend on civil 
defense. 

Mr. Brinkman. No. But our feeling is that the people living in 
target cities should not be penalized. We think there should be a more 
equitable distribution of civil-defense costs, and the people in target 
cities should not be penalized simply because they live in such areas. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The Federal Government, if this appropriation goes 
through this year, will be spending about 52 cents per capita for each 
man, woman, and child living in the United States for civil defense. 

Mr. Brinxman. Is the appropriation about $86 million this year? 

Mr. Lirscoms. That’s right, that is what we passed this year. 
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Mr. Houirrevo. Thank you for your patience in waiting to be recog- 
nized. Weare sorry that the time was so short. 

Mr. Brinkman. Thank you. 

Mr. Houirrevp. The chairman received the following telegram from 
John Griffin, acting director, Michigan Office, Civil Defense, who was 
before us this morning and sends this telegram in answer to a question. 

Staffing pattern of FCDA attack warning Willow Run 1 senior attack warning 
controller, 1 assistant attack warning controller, and 3 attack warning clerks, 
have 24-hour coverage 7 days a week. All positions filled. Their responsibiilty 
ceases when warning is given to key points. 

T am sure you will be glad to know about that, Mrs. Griffiths, because 
when we questioned the witnesses at Colorado Springs, I believe they 
testified there was only one person on duty at this station and we are 
glad that our questioning may have caused them to put on a full 24- 
hour shift. 

At this time we have just a few minutes left, and I want to ask Mr. 
Evans to give the committee a brief statement on his experience in 
coordinating some 42 municipalities within this target area complex. 
Can you give us a brief statement on that, Mr. E vans? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. EVANS, DEPUTY CIVIL DEFENSE 
DIRECTOR, WAYNE COUNTY, MICH. 


Mr. Evans. I certainly hope so, Mr. Chairman. First, I would like 
to say, off the record if I'm: iy please—— 

Mr. Ho.trterp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. On the record. 

Mr. Evans. I must point up to the committee that there are 42 
communities full time, that is in full-time operation, so far as our 
organization, comprising a handful of people in the county govern- 
ment, our ability that is to cover this entire area of the county of 
Wayne exclusive of the city of Detroit, in a normal workweek period. 

We have approximately 19 part- time volunteers, so get just a nomi- 
nal stipend. We have only 2 full-time officers, 2 full-time directors in 
the out-county area. 

We have 16 persons who are Government employees with other pri- 
mary functions. That is they are deputies or they are administrative 
assistants to their heads of Government. In all we have created some 
34 organizations during the period of our existence. When the board 
of supervisors created this office, we had 8 organizations in operation. 

That was at that time. 

In the 214 years we have managed to bring to light in the outcounty 
area to some 600,000 people the need for a civil defense program. I 
would like to point up also that in our 214 years in cooperation with 
the city of Detroit—and I must qualify our function as a county 
office—the county of Wayne in setting up our office, has deemed it ad- 
visable and after a careful analysis and under the astute direction of 
General Dougherty, we have deemed that the application of the same 
principles as have been applied here in the city of Detroit, that is, 
setting up a corps of professional people in operational divisions of 
Government, by setting them up and training them adequately in 
civil defense we would have the so-called core nucleus of a good civil 
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defense organization and from there we would look to the volunteer 
to supplement that organization. We have applied those principles 
to the outcounty area and with success. 

We have, pursuant to a Detroit plan, expanded on a fire program 
that incorporates every conceivable piece of fire apparatus in the out- 
county area including the city of Detroit and the incorporation of 
every employee whether he be a paid employee or a volunteer fireman. 

We have incorporated the manpower and facilities into an overall 
fire pregame whereby every community in the county of Wayne may 
be able to realize and depend upon assistance under a mutual agree- 
ment or an exact plan, rely upon the facilities of another community 
in the event of another disaster. 

Our plan has been adopted in the county by every proper authority 
of a fire department and that includes the city of Dearborn. Perhaps 
the mayor is not familiar with what is going on in his community 
but the Dearborn police and fire commissioners have been familiarized 
with this plan and have been more than wholly cooperative in its 
implementation. 

We find in the outcounty area a rather difficult problem. We are 
confronted with that. We find that the concentration of civil defense 
activity into a large city exclusively and taking but a small considera- 
tion of the support facilities available immediately surrounding a 
large city like Detroit does considerable harm to the overall planning 
by the city of Detroit. 

Let us take for an example our evacuation and dispersal plan. 
When this plan is ready to be put into operation, it must of course 
extend beyond the city limits of the city of Detroit into the county and 
perhaps beyond the city of Detroit into the north which will embrace 
Macomb and Oakland Counties. 

We find that a tremendous responsibility will be imposed on the 
communities in the outcounty area and we find ourselves in a position 
of dire need for additional Federal assistance to build up our resources. 

I mention the fire plan—the fire plan is adequate for, let us say, on 
a minor scaled disaster, but we are talking here about almost complete 
and total defense stations of large municipalities and I am primarily 
concerned with the inability of our present equipment to really take 
care of an enormous conflagration. 

I have in mind the downriver community areas and a tremendous 
number of industries in the Detroit area that are purely chemical. 

They are stockpiling oil and inflammable materials. There is no 
doubt there that we have in the area with the exception of perhaps the 
airports in the immediate vicinity whe do have the facilities to combat 
that type of fire. 

Now we have suggested in the past to FCDA to possibly expand 
their program to reintroduce into the civil defense program the fire 
program and also to expand that to include fire-fighting facilities of 
a chemical or that sort of thing. This apparatus is almost used ex- 
clusively in the combating of this type of conflagration. We are in 
dire need of this type of material. It just isn’t available. Secondly 
we are expected to assist the city of Detroit in implementing its evacu- 
ation and dispersal. 

There must be some need for encouraging the participation of these 
responsible persons of Government in the outcountry area to do more 
than appoint a part-time director. I know this has been mentioned 
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in the past too but we feel that the FCDA must assume some responsi- 
bility to at least augment or supplement the cost of administering in 
the target areas. 

We are expected to do a tremendous job. Here we have an im- 
portant area to the national defense. We have tremendous concen- 
tration of heavy industry and there is an awful lot of money being 
poured into this area for technological research and advances and yet 
there is nothing in reality to defend these resources. 

The city of Detroit has overtaxed its financing. We in the out- 
county area have local problems of a peculiar nature that prohibit 
the appropriation of these moneys to develop more than what we have 
already developed in the way of a civil defense organization to assist 
our so-called national and natural resources emanating in the Detroit 
area. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What kind of a warning system do we have for the 
outcounty area ? 

Mr. Evans. In the outcounty area we are attempting to introduce 
and extend the warning device system already secured in the city of 
Detroit. This pattern, the blue is an indication of the coverage of the 
city of Detroit which is almost total. 

rs. GrirrirHs. Yes, that is a good warning system. 

Mr. Evans. That is excellent coverage—one of the best in the 
country. We have in the red, as indicated, plans for the installation 
of these units. The green are already installed units. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The red are not installed ? 

Mr. Evans. The red—I must qualify the red. The red in itself 
represents the need for siren coverage for air raid. That is an air- 
raid warning. However, some of this area is already covered by a 
warning-device system. 

However, that is a dual purpose and it is contrary at the present 
time to FCDA regulation. It is used as a fire-warning system and 
they are attempting to revise the use of this instrument so that it 
might serve a dual capacity to warn the more densely populated area 
in the outcounty area with that siren they are presently using for fire. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Has there been a check made to determine in 
Detroit or any part of the county what the warning means to the 
peor whether they hear it and what it means to them if they hear 
it ¢ 





Mr. Evans. Before an installation is made in any part of the county 
of Wayne, including the city of Detroit, there is considerable pub- 
licity in advance and secondly there is no person in the city of Detroit 
that is not aware of the fact that when the siren blows it represents 
a civil defense warning system. 

That is, it is a device to warn the persons of impending danger. At 
the present time in the city of Detroit we have periodic tests that are 
maintained for the purpose of continually bringing to the attention 
of the population that this system is in existence. 

In the outcounty area now by introducing this same system an 
engineering survey is made. There are tests made long in advance 
by mobile units going throughout the area that is intended to be 
covered and the precise location is determined and subsequently the 
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installation of course is constructed and in that manner we determine 
full coverage of the populated area. 


Mr. Howtrtetp. We are going—we have just a few minutes for you 
to conclude. 

Mr. Evans. I realize your time is very short. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. If there is any additional statement you wish to send 
in to us, we will incorporate it into our record. 

Mr. Evans. I would like to have that opportunity. I would like to 
prepare this material in advance and submit to you the compiled data 
that we have. We feel that it will be a contributing factor to you. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. We will hold the record open to you. It is not be- 

cause we are not interested that we are having to call the meeting to 
a halt but we have to check out of the hotel and get to the airport. 

Mr. Evans. We are aware of that. I would like to have the oppor- 
tunity of preparing some information for you and submitting it to 
you 


(The material referred to is as follows :) 


OFFICE oF CIvIL DEFENSE, COUNTY OF WAYNE, 
Detroit, Mich., June 4, 1956. 
Hon. CuHet HOvIiriecp, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Hoiri1eLD: During the Detroit hearings last month of the Military 
Operations Subcommittee, you were kind enough to invite our written views on 
pertinent civil-defense questions. We are delighted to have the opportunity, 
therefore, to submit our statement for the record. 

The attached statement does not consider technical questions bearing upon 
FCDA’s overall civil-defense policy. These and related matters concerning 
administrative policy are questions that are outside our own experience. These 
problems have been treated very competently by your scientific witnesses, and 
we were depressed and disturbed by some of their conclusions. 

We are concerned instead with the rel: ‘tionship between FCDA and local areas. 
If FCDA’s liaison with the communities is not effective, the quality of its 
contribution to American defense is nil. Regrettably, we have reached the 
conclusion that this vital role of FCDA is so minor as to be almost invisible. 
The burden of our statement is to illustrate the reasons for this view and to 
indicate, in general terms, opportunities for remedying a very serious defect in 
our defenses. 

We regret the length of this statement, but the subject is so vast and important 
that an attempt at adequate treatment is to be preferred over a sketchy and topi- 
calone. We have been led to describe in detail a situation which we think cannot 
be allowed to exist, and which the Congress has a duty to correct. 

It is our opinion that the general tenor of the attached statement parallels 
the feelings of nearly all local civil-defense personnel, and probably of a great 
many of FCDA’s staff who are not, after all, responsible for the limitations placed 
upon their operations. It is on these assumptions of general validity of these 
remarks that we respectfully suggest that this statement—or extensive excerpts 
from it—be placed in the Congressional Record. In so doing, its message would 
reach a much larger audience than it would if its publication were confined to 
the printed transcript of the hearings of your subcommittee. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
WiuiAM §. Evans, Deputy Director. 


ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
1. THE CIVIL DEFENSE PROBLEM IN THE DETROIT AREA 


Although the great industrial concentration in the Detroit area exists mostly 
in the city itself and in a few adjacent communities, important segments extend 
into several dozen smaller communities. Civil defense must, therefore, consider 
the protection of the entire area as a single problem, not only because of the 
wide distribution of industrial facilities, but also because of the intricate 
problems of mutual support that are involved. 
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Yet the existence of scores of political subdivisions makes the consideration 
of the problem on this area plane largely an academic and intellectual one. 
Each of these communities, for the most part, has developed its own civil-defense 
program to the extent it considers practicable, and the difficulties that attend 
the welding of all of them—ranging in population from 1,000 to 2 million—have 
proved insuperable. Efforts have been made on the levels of county and State 
governments to perform this essential task, but they have had comparatively 
little success. 

While there is a great opportunity in this area for unified civil-defense 
direction, and while such direction would achieve notable results if properly 
exerted, community civil-defense preparations have really not progressed beyond 
the initial stages. This failure is due to the immensity of the task facing each 
community and not to a lack of will nor of effort. Each community must 
consider two aspects of the problem: the need to defend themselves against 
direct attack or else to go to the assistance of nearby communities that are 
attacked. The resources of no single community in the United States are equal 
to either of these tasks. 

Of all of the difficulties that face local civil-defense agencies—transcending 
for the moment even the lack of area control—the greatest is poverty. The taxing 
power of the communities is sharply limited by statute and resources. Available 
funds are committed to inescapable obligations, many of which, education for 
example, have no counterpart at the Federal level. The vast sums necessary for 
realistic civil-defense measures are simply outside the capabilities of the 
communities. 

The lack of public participation in civil-defense measures has also hampered 
effective preparations. The reasons for the public’s attitude are complex, but 
they stem from a general conviction that civil defense is either (a) useless be- 
cause of the power of modern weapons or (0) the sole responsibility of govern- 
ment itself. Here, too, lack of funds has not permitted an imaginative program 
of public education to change this outlook. 

There has been, nevertheless, considerable civil-defense progress, although it 
falls far short of minimum requirements. Dispersal plan-, and measures to im- 
plement them, are far from completion; industrial civil defense is seriously 
lagging; insufficient numbers of volunteers have been trained ; inadequate quan- 
tities of equipment have been accumulated. Stated broadly, the civil-defense 
problem in this area is vast and hitherto unsolved. The scale of the problem is 
recognized here, but the means with which to solve it are simply outside the re- 
sources of this area. 


2. THE ACTIVITIES OF THE WAYNE OOUNTY OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


This office embodies an attempt to solve the problem of overall direction of 
civil-defense effort. It operates, however, only 1 of the 3 counties which 
comprise the Detroit target area, and its responsibilities do not include the city 
of Detroit itself. Its role, like that of FCDA at the national level, is advisory 
and coordinative and does not extend into the realm of overall control. 

A professional staff of three was charged with the task of stimulating and 
perfecting the civil-defense organizations in approximately 40 Wayne County 
communities. The office undertook the formulation of emergency plans for 
several of the services, and has been engaged in accumulating data concerning 
local resources for this purpose. It has also pursued, to the extent that its re- 
sources and commitments allow, a public-relations program that has largely 
taken the form of lecture presentations before groups of citizens, although it has 
extended to the preparation of newspaper articles and similar material. 

The parallel which has been drawn between the powers and responsibilities of 
FCDA and this office is valid also for the relative accomplishments of both 
agencies. Much has been done in Wayne County despite the immensity of the 
task. The number of active civil-defense organizations in the county has been 
quadrupled ; we have presented film and lecture programs to about 500 citizens’ 
organizations; disaster plans have been completed for 2 or 3 of the civil-defense 
services and others are in progress ; further aspects of our program have received 
detailed attention. 

But no Wayne County community can be said to be ready for a civil-defense 
emergency. The support relationships among Wayne County communities, while 
enhanced, are far from perfected. Our work, therefore, has been of great value 
but is a long way from completion. 
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8. THE ROLE OF FCDA 


FCDA’s role in civil defense in this area has almost uniformly determined 
the extent of the local effort. In great part, the shortcomings of civil defense 
in the Detroit area—and, for that matter, throughout the Nation—are attribut- 
able to the refusal of the Federal Government to assume its proper responsibilities 
in civil defense. For the statutory basis of FCDA’s existence rests on Public 
Law 920, 81st Congress, which is to the effect that civil defense is primarily 
a local problem. It is not in our province to analyze the reasons for this pre- 
sumption, beyond mentioning that it conflicts with section 8, article I, of the 
Constitution, from which Congress receives the specific power and implied re- 
sponsibility to “provide for the common defense.” 

FCDA legislative weaknesses and slender appropriations—presently about one- 
fourth of 1 percent of the military budget—are known to local areas and con- 
vince them that the situation warrants a similarly half-hearted effort. When the 
moral effect engendered by this Federal nonfeasance of responsibility is joined 
to the inescapable realities of local budgets, the mystery is how civil defense has 
actually progressed so far. 

Neverthless, within its limitations, FCDA has pursued its activities on the 
local level along two principal lines: 

(a) It has provided organizational guidance, training publications, and 
certain promotional material, including films. Most of these items are sold 
to the States and communities. 

(b) It has provided funds for defraying part of the costs of a compara- 
tively narrow range of civil defense supplies and equipment. 

The quality of the materials forthcoming under (@) are spotty. FCDA fre- 
quently assumes a much higher degree of public participation and availability 
of funds than they have any right to expect. In addition, their manuals and 
guides are geared to the problems of large cities and usually have little value 
to support area communities. The catalog of FCDA-approved films is extensive, 
but few of them—for various reasons—are actually suitable for showing to gen- 
eral audiences. In short, we have been unable to persuade local civil defense 
directors to use FCDA materials consistently, either for training or publicity 
purposes. 

The Federal matching funds program is potentially of great value, but in prac- 
tice it has been extremely limited in extent and now in application. In Wayne 
County—exclusive of Detroit—a little more than $100,000 of Federal funds has 
been provided for the purchase of civil defense equipment. These funds, to- 
gether with the local contributions, which have exceeded the FCDA sum, have 
provided some valuable civil defense equipment and supplies for this area, but 
the scale of the Federal contributions has been inconsequential. Their grants, 
over the entire 6-year program, have amounted to a total of less than 3 cents 
per person—or about % cent per person annually for Wayne County areas 
outside of Detroit. The actual value to Wayne County civil defense of these 
accretions may be imagined. 

The reasons underlying these trivalities do not rest exclusively with the size 
of FCDA’s matching funds allocation—currently a little more than $13 million 
for 166 million people. Local communities have not even been able fully to 
utilize available sums due to the restricted list of eligible items and to the 
stringencies of FCDA’s criteria. Under the latter, grants will seldom be ex- 
tended for equipment having a conceivable use in the normal functions of Gov- 
ernment. In order to acquire needed civil defense equipment, communities are 
asked to appropriate large sums to cover their share for materials which will 
have little use except in a civil defense emergency. Such an emergency will, of 
course, justify any expenditure, but the expenditures themselves—if on a proper 
scale—are simply beyond the means of any community. 

In other ways, too, the limitations of the FCDA criteria for matching funds 
purposes have prevented imaginative civil-defense planning. This office, in con- 
junction with the Wayne County Department of Health, proposed to use Federal 
funds to equip the General Hospital with alternate sources of electric power. 
The institution is over 20 miles from the center of Detroit, has 7,000 beds, and 
lies athwart one of the principal evacuation routes from the city. By any 
definition, it is a key civil-defense installation. The technicalities of the FCDA 
criteria caused repeated disapproval of our application. The precise reasons 
for FCDA’s rejection are complex, but principally they were the result of our 
inability to certify that any plan providing an alternate source of electric power 
would not be of advantage to the normal workings of the institution. 
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In similar fashion, the Wayne County Airport, in every respect a vital installa- 
tion, was ruled ineligible to receive a warning system on the grounds that the 
type of signal preferred was not identical with rigid FCDA specifications. 

We see here a pattern of gross financial inadequacy and conceptual unrealism. 
Until these deficiencies are remedied the matching funds program, which is such 
an important part of FCDA’s advisory and assistance functions, will continue 
to have a negligible effect on local civil-defense preparations. To its quantita- 
tive and objective shortcomings may be added the moral deception implicit in the 
program’s existence. For so long as these inadequate grants are available, 
responsible people in Congress and the administration will find it easy to persuade 
themselves that a useful program of financial assistance is in progress, and 
thus they may feel that their responsibility is discharged. Nothing could be 


further from the truth, 
4. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our conclusions are largely derivable from the foregoing paragraphs, but they 
may be summarized briefly : 

(a) The effects of P. L. 920 have been to doom effective civil defense in 
the Nation. The act is unrealistic in its approach and unfair in its pre- 
sumptions of primary local responsibility. 

(bo) FCDA financial studies of European and Japanese civil defense— 
particularly the latter—conclusively show that when protection was en- 
trusted to individual or local initiative, it was grossly inadequate. The 
lessons of World War II are clear that civil defense only begins to be effective 
when administered and financed by the central government. The eight- 
volume Stanford Study (1953) is emphatic on this point. 

(c) The constitutional responsibility of the Federal Government is to pro- 
vide for the defense of the Nation and its people. The financial burden 
should be shared by all of the people and not just by the residents of target 
areas. The contrary assumption that operates in Federal civil-defense 
thinking relative to Federal versus local responsibility for such measures is 
unique. 

(d) Even if valid, the expectation that target area communities are able 
to provide adequately for their own defense is unrealistic. They are not 
able to do so. 

(e) Supposed public apathy is often given as an excuse for a half-hearted 
civil-defense effort. Yet studies have shown that the public will do its share 
if properly approached. The publicity endeavors of FCDA are among the 
least emphasized of its many functions, none of which are adequate in any 
case. Local offices cannot even match their effort. 

The fact that the present effort in Wayne County, feeble as it has had to 
be, has succeeded in enrolling about 20,000 people more or less permanently 
in civil defense indicates that an energetic approach would be very suc- 
cessful. If a private business were to rely for the sale of its products on 
an advertising campaign comparable in scale and ingenuity to the FCDA 
publicity program, its fate could be imagined. 

(f) We have not discussed the two proposals now before Congress to change 
the statutes of Federal civil defense. We do not feel, however, that either is 
more than a palliative. The defects of the Federal civil-defense program 
are not to be solved by administrative adjustments, however impressive they 
may appear in the Government’s organizational framework. Investing 
the Federal civil-defense agency with proper responsibility and giving it the 
means to discharge it seem to us the only way to meet the problem. 

The following recommendations are not conclusive but attempt to be indicative 
of needs and conditions that must be resolved : 

(a) The Federal Civil Defense Act should be entirely rewritten to enable 
the agency to institute and carry out major projects in target areas and 
related support zones. Such projects as highway construction programs 
to simplify evacuation, a large-scale shelter program, a manyfold expansion 
of FCDA’s stockpiling program and—extremely important—an imaginative 
drive for active public support and participation are a few examples of such 
major projects. Their precise nature and direction would be dictated by the 
results of appropriate research programs, having in mind actual and pre- 
dicted weapon potentials, industrial mobilization requirements, and the like. 

(b) Close and constant liaison should be maintained with local civil- 
defense agencies on all levels of government. 
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(c) The responsibilities of local agencies cannot exceed their resources. 
In Federal planning they should be limited to receiving and assigning volun- 
teers, certain planning functions in coordination with Federal representa- 
tives, and the provision of certain limited categories of equipment and 
supplies. 

Many years ago, Federal control of our Armed Forces in peace and war was a 
notion abhorrent to American sensibilities. Local militias, haphazardly raised 
by communities and led by unseasoned and poorly selected officers, were thought 
the solution to the problem of national security. Over a century passed before 
Federal primacy in the direction of our Armed Forces was fully recognized as a 
necessitous fact of national survival. The error of our stubborn ways cost us 
staggering quantities of blood and treasure. 

But the principles that inspired our military policy in the War of 1812 guide 
civil defense in 1956. The terrible weapons of today will not respect such primi- 
tive concepts, and Congress and the Federal Government must recognize that 
civil defense is a part of our preparations for war. Our ability either to avoid 
or to survive world war III is directly related to our civil defense readiness 
no less than to our military and industrial strength. The situation is fearful 
and implores a rational and realistic approach to the problem. In the final 
analysis, nothing less than our existence as an organized society hangs in the 
balance. 


Mr. Hottrretp. Thank you very much. 
The meeting will be adjourned. 
(Whereupon at 4: 45 p. m. the hearing was adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 14, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuspcoMMITTEE ON Minirary OpPerAtIoNs 
or THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a. m., in the 
board of supervisors chambers, Onondaga County chambers, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Representative Chet Holifield (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Holifield (presiding), Fascell, iehlman, 
and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Michael Balwan, Herbert Roback, and Earl Morgan 
of the subcommittee staff. 

Mr. Hourrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. This is a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Government Operations. Our 
subcommittee’s name is Subcommittee on Military Operations. 

We have been charged by the full committee with making a study of 
the civil defense program on a national basis. This hearing today is 
a continuation of hearings which we are holding outside the city of 
Washington in order that the committee might acquaint itself with 
the problems of cities of various sizes, with various types of defense 
industries, and various strategic and tactical military problems. The 
city of Syracuse has been chosen because of its size as a representative 
size of a great many cities in America, which also has adjoining it or 
within its boundaries defense industries of importance, such as your 
General Electric plant, your General Motors plants, carrier plant and 
other machine tools, bearings types of industry. 

We are here today not to criticize your civil-defense structure, but 
rather to find out as members of the congressional committee what 
your experience has been in forming a civil-defense program in your 
city, what your problems have been regarding the effectiveness of your 
liaison with the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the degree 
of success that you have had in coordinating your civil-defense pro- 
gram with that of adjoining political subdivisions such as counties and 
adjoining cities. What your concept of civil defense is on the basis of 
your experience, whether it is a concept of complete city responsibility 
or whether you have found out from experience that you have not 
been able to build the type of a civil-defense program which you think 
you should have and if you have not been able to build such a 
bogsem to tell this committee the reasons why you have not been 
able to. 

We hope to obtain testimony on these points and such other points 
as you feel might help us in our understanding of this problem which 
we conceive to be a national problem as well as a local problem. We 
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have as our first witness this morning your mayor, the Honorable 
Donald H. Mead. 

Mayor Mead, we are very happy to have you before us this mornin 
and we will be pleased to have any statement which you are prepar 
to make. 

Mayor Meap. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD H. MEAD, MAYOR, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Mayor Mrap. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Donald H. Mead. I am mayor of the city of Syracuse. Un- 
like those who will follow me this morning and this afternoon, I am 
not appearing as an expert in the field of civil defense. 

Rather, I am here as a spokesman for the 230,000 residents of one 
of America’s critical target cities—American citizens who are placing 
their trust in their public agencies to provide adequate preparedness 
for coping with wartime or civil disasters. 

I would be remiss if I did not make it the first order of business 
to extend to each of you a warm and sincere welcome to our city. 
Here in Syracuse we are now on the tail end of one of the longest 
and hardest winters in memory. Many times in the past few months 
we would have gladly swapped climates with your respective con- 
stituents. In fact—with due respect to the chairman’s great State 
of California—there have been times during the past winter when 
it seemed that there were more of Mr. Riehlman’s constituents in Mr. 
Fascell’s State of Florida than were left here in the Syracuse snow. 

I regret that you stay is so short, although we realize that the pres- 
sure of business in Washington requires your return to the Capital 
this afternoon. We would like to have you see more of our city and 
its environs. We would like, also, for you to see first hand the high 
esteem enjoyed by your colleague from the 35th District of New York. 

Two years ago, {vee asked to serve as a member of the civil defense 
committee of the American Municipal Association, an organization 
representing 12,000 municipalities across the Nation. It was my 
pleasure to sit on that committee with the mayors of Oakland, Hous- 
ton, Milwaukee, Louisville, Detroit, Bethlehem, and New York City. 

Municipal finances being what they are, it was impossible to have 
frequent meetings of this widely scattered membership, although 
our staff did undertake a comparatively detailed study of the prob- 
lems facing civil defense. 

We recognized that one of the most serious of these problems was 
public apathy and lack of understanding—both of the need for an 
effective civil-defense setup and in the workings of the civil-defense 
teeta 

t was difficult to interest large segments of our public in the 
civil-defense program. 

Interest in defense preparedness—military and civil—is in large 
part directly related to the degree of international tension. As these 
tensions lessen, we find a corresponding decrease of interest in par- 
ticipating in the planning and organizing of our civil-defense struc- 


tures. 
After all, this is human nature. Members of a volunteer, fire com- 
pany would likewise lose interest if there had not been a fire in the 
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past 10 years and they could see no immediate prospect for one in 
the future. 

In the fall of 1954, when our civil defense committee was working 
on this problem, the Northeast bore the brunt of disastrous hurri- 
canes. Syracuse, along with other cities, suffered serious damage. 
We found, however, that the law would not permit the mobilization 
of civil defense forces in our State, except on an unofficial and volun- 
teer basis. No public official had the legal right to order out civil 
defense to combat a civil disaster. 

Putting two and two together, it occurred to me that here we had 
a partial solution to our problem. If the concept of civil defense were 
to embrace the concept of aid in civil disaster, our people would see a 
more immediate need for participating. 

At the same time our communities would be better prepared to 
meet the onslaught of hurricanes, flood, or other disasters. And to 
keep our civil-defense cadres at an important level of training, they 
would be given some normal peacetime operations and responsibilities. 

At the American Municipal Congress in late November of 1954, our 
civil-defense committee presented a resolution which embodied this 
concept. It was adopted unanimously. 

The resolution stated as follows, and I quote: 


We recognize that there will be difficulty in sustaining a proper level of civil- 
defense preparedness if international tensions lessen. We also recognize that 
we cannot allow the preparedness to fall below a position which makes the 
Nation vulnerable and unready for sudden emergency. 

Therefore Federal, State, and local governments should stress the use of 
trained cadres of civil-defense workers for civil and natural disasters. The 
concept of civil defense should not neglect the primary concept or aid in civil 


disaster. 


After returning from the Municipal Congress in Philadelphia, we 
began actively to seek legislation here in New York State to conform 
to this policy. 

In February of last year, Syracuse was host to the mayors and the 
representatives of what we called the Big Six cities of upstate New 
York. This group adopted a policy statement calling for State 
legislation to permit the use of civil-defense forces in natural disasters. 

The following March such legislation was passed by our legislature 
and on April 28, 1955, was signed by the governor. 

Since then, our city has been developing plans for maximum utili- 
zation of civil-defense forces—particularly the auxiliary police and 
warden services—in the event of a natural disaster. Fortunately, we 
have not suffered what could be called a natural disaster since that 
time. Therefore, I am not in a position to give you an exciting climax 
to my story. 

However, I will say that as chief executive of this city, I feel far 
more secure in the knowledge that our civil-defense forces stand ready 
to augment the municipal public-safety services if necessary. 

I believe, too, that you will find a corresponding growth of interest 
on the part of our civil-defense personnel, who stand ready to aid 
their community. 

The obvious conclusion is that greater interest and the possibility of 
experience gained in operations during a natural disaster, will make 
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our civil-defense organization better prepared to cope with any attack 
that might—God forbid—strike our community. 

I hope that the Longtes will give recognition to the concept of aid 
in natural disasters in future civil-defense legislation. 

As you will learn in more detail, civil defense here is a consolidated 
county-city operation. It is primarily financed and administered 
through our county government. Therefore, I must defer any more 
specific discussion on local civil defense to others whom you have in- 
vited to — here today. 

It would be superfluous if I were to dwell on the importance of 
your task. It is clear that you are fully aware of it, or you would not 

sitting in this room today. 

We wish you success in your deliberations. We hope that you will 
present legislation to the Congress which will recognize the import- 
ance of civil defense as a continuing operation in our peacetime experi- 
ence, legislation which will raise civil defense to a justified rank in 
our Federal structure, and legislation which will aid to increase public 
awareness and interest in the absolute necessity of civil preparedness. 

For you gentlemen who are from the far reaches of our vast Na- 
tion, we hope you will visit us in Syracuse again soon. We are pretty 
proud of our town and we wish you could see more of it. And when 
vom return to Washington tonight, please put in a plug for us on the 

ieaweny Tegrantion, 

Mr. Houtrretp, Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
mayen. Do the subcommittee members have any questions at this 
time 

Mr. Rrentman. I have no particular question I want to direct to 
the mayor other than to compliment him on the fine statement that he 
has made. I think that the committee would be willing to say that 
they concur in a lot of the thoughts that you have conveyed to us this 
morning, and I am delighted to know that the National Association of 
Municipalities has taken an active part and has shown an interest in 
Federal civil defense. I think, Mr. Chairman, the mayor hit upon 
one thing that we are all very cognizant of and that is that there is a 
tremendous lack of interest on the part of the civilian people in our 
Nation in respect to Federal civil defense. 

We hope as we travel along, Mr. Mayor, that we will find other 
mayors—and we have found some—that are equally interested in this 
matter as you have been. We appreciate your taking the time to 
come and make a very fine and fair statement about your interest as an 
individual and about the work that you feel needs to be done to better 
protect our people through better civil defense. 

I think the committee probably would be wise, Mr. Chairman, to 
direct their questions, if they have anything other than comments on 
the mayor’s statement, to those who are probably more responsible 
for our Federal civil-defense program, which rests more with the 
county of Onondaga and the chairman of the board, and so on down. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Thank you very much. 

Now we would like to hear from Mr. Thomas Dyer, the chairman of 
the board of supervisors of Onondaga County. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. DYER, CHAIRMAN, ONONDAGA 
COUNTY, N. Y., BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Dyer. It is a distinct pleasure on my part to participate in this 
hearing and to welcome you to your chambers. I might say in passing 
by way of personal reference that these are the chambers from whence 
came the gentleman who sits on your left. He served with distinction 
as supervisor of the town of Tully and later served as our county clerk 
and then went to the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I can assure you he is serving equally or with greater 
distinction in the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Dryer. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. It is a pleasure for us 
to know that and it is a pleasure to welcome you to this particular 
meeting. It is not my province to discuss in too great detail the 
matters which are the subject matter of your deliberations here. Yet 
as Mayor Mead has indicated, the civil-defense operations for Onon- 
dago County are a subject of county government. 

Here in this community, the county government embracing as it does 
the city of Syracuse as well as 19 adjoining towns is the one that is 
primarily responsible for the organization and the operation of the 
civil-defense program. It is our responsibility not only to provide 
the personnel but to provide also the funds which are to finance this 
operation. During the six-odd years in which I have been a member 
of this board, I have had some direct association with the operation 
of our civil-defense office and such comments as I may make to you 
this morning are predicated against the backgrounds of those years 
of association with this operation. 

At the outset and by way of introduction, it seems to me appropriate 
that we consider two basic factors which to my way of thinking are 
embodied in the very title of our discussion, civil defense. It is our 
impression here in this country that the defense of our people both 
from external foreign attack and from national disaster on a local 
basis is a matter of civil responsibility as distinct from purely gov- 
ernmental or military operations. 

So far as I am personally concerned that is healthy. That is true 
to our American concept of civil responsibility for matters of local 
and immediate concern. 

Secondly the term defense is one which embodies a number of dif- 
ferent connotations. The public, of course, is primarily concerned 
with the military organization which we anticipate can and will defend 
us against external attack, but the term itself connotes I think in the 
average mind, something in the nature of a negative or reactor opera- 
tion as distinct from affirmative or positive attack. 

We oftentimes hear in connection with strategy in the athletic 
field that a good offense is the best possible defense. 

So in this particular connection our people are aware of the tangible 
factors which they can see in the form of military service. The men 
and women in uniform, the planes and equipment, and so on. But to 
think in terms of the deterrents or those activities which could help 
to revive, resuscitate or even rebuild once an attack has occurred is 
something that seems a little bit remote from the minds of our people. 

Thus it is in our attempts to organize and operate the civil defense 
setup locally. We run into the passive reaction, if you will, on the 
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part of an unaroused populace and that in turn leads to a reaction 
on the part of legislatures who sit in these chambers to the effect that 
necessary moneys to purchase the stockpiling of materials, to pur- 
chase operating equipment, to purchase other things, that are vitally 
needed in the operation of the program, any desire to spasvens* 
moneys for that purpose is dampened by the fact that the public 
generally is not interested. So you have creeping into the whole thing 
of civil defense in many counties of this State the theory that there 
should be a lump-sum appropriation and let them live on that. 

Gentlemen, I have heard that statement many times. Give them 
X thousands of dollars and let them live within it without any com- 
prehension of the differing, varying items of supplies and materials 
which they should have. I go back to a particular experience, 
emphasizing again the angle of the military participation in this 
program. Our first director of county department of civil defense 
was a retired colonel of the United States Army, the late Harvey 
Smith. Far be it from me to offer anything in the way of criticism 
of his operations other than to point up this fact. Harvey came to 
the civil defense committee of our board in the fall of 1950 or 1951 
and he sought an appropriation of upwards of a quarter million 
dollars for the operation of the civil defense department in this 
county. It was far and above anything that any other county in 
the State had appropriated or had contemplated. 

Far and away greater than anything we had ever dreamed of. The 
figure frightened us. Actually we never appropriated any such 
amount. Ultimately we got up above $100,000 a year. But you see 
that figure that Harvey Smith used was based on his concept of the 
requirements of the community in this matter of stockpiling medi- 
cines, supplies, foods and so on, the matter of housing, the matter 
of staffing a great organization of people for which the community 
was not yet ready. 

Down through the 5 or 6 years which have followed that experi- 
ence, the impact of that one proposal has remained with members of 
this board to the point where they are still reluctant to make other 
than a flat sum appropriation and let them live within it. That gives 
you I think a picture of some of the local reactions coming as they 
do on the heels of the idea of the acceptance of this thing plus the 
impact of the military approach in terms of substantial sums of 
money. 

So what then do we feel we now need to make of this a workable 
program? I would offer a few general comments, the details of which 
undoubtedly will be supplied by other officers of our county govern- 
ment. Basically speaking we think the Federal Government should 
supply a master plan, if you will, to borrow a term from the military, 
a plan of operations. That plan should be devised by Federal author- 
ities and made available to us on a nationwide basis to participating 
State organizations who would adapt it and carry it on for execution. 

It would be my thought that this master plan should involve not 
only the ideas of the concept of operations in the event of external 
attack or as the mayor has pointed out natural disaster, but should 
also involve some elements of an organizational nature. 

Shall we say the minimum organizational structure, which the 
average State, county civil defense organization should comprise? 








Id 
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I think that is important all the way down the line and I would give 
a couple of examples to indicate the ways in which I believe this 
community or any other community could then step into the picture 
and complete such an organizational and operational program as 
might be thus devised. Within the past 2 years this community has 
had an astounding success in organizing and carrying on what we call 
a united fund campaign for the purpose of raising moneys locally 
to finance the operations of our charitable organizations, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the American Red Cross, hospitals, and so on, 
they are all merged into one operation. We have one fund drive a 
year. This last year we raised in excess of the budgeted quota. 

That success was achieved because top-level people in the entire 
community were sold on the idea of the necessity of this program. 
Top management, top professional people, not the boys down the line, 
but the people at the top. They were sold on that idea and they sold 
it in turn to their employees. 

In civil defense if we can sell top management and top professional 
people of our communities that our proposed operational plan is part 
of a nationwide plan of a similar pattern we will then be able to enlist 
the active participation and support of the people of the community 
as a whole. 

Secondly, I believe the civil-defense program needs the element of 
mass participation and I believe we can get that if we can organize 
it on the basis which I have outlined rather briefly. 

You gentlemen have provided a basis for doing this on a mass-par- 
ticipation basis through the operation of the military Reserve program. 

It is attractive, it is appealing; young men, older men are participat- 
ing actively in various forms of it. 

My own wife’s brother is a colonel in the Organized Reserve, spends 
a lot of time in this program. His employer not only provides him 
with his annual vacation but gives him leave to participate in the 
military Reserve program, the summer program in Deity rum a few 
miles from here. 

Similar attitudes on the part of employees would permit more and 
more people to participate actively in the civil-defense program. I 
would direct the committee’s attention to yesterday’s issue of the 
Syracuse Post Standard which contains a reference in pictorial form 
to the operations of the military here in this vicinity, particularly in 
the fields that I have mentioned, New York Air National Guard 138th 
Fighter Intercepter Squadron. A young man, a member of this 
organization, lost his life in a plane disaster 2 weeks ago Saturday. A 
tragic thing happened. But the public is ready to accept that. They 
are ready to accept participation in this program because they know 
of its necessity. It has been glamorized to the point where the public 
is interested. Our suggestion to you gentlemen is that the participa- 
tion of our people on a more mass basis in the civil-defense program 
could and should be organized and glamorized, if you will, to the point 
where participation is accepted as a matter of Stihiio-bitiotn responsi- 
bility on the same basis that participation in the Organized Reserve 
operation are today socleiieell: 

Now, so far as this federally designed plan is concerned, it seems 
tome that we have some operational background for such an approach 
to this problem. At the present time the Federal Government pro- 
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vides moneys for many and varied local operations. You, of course, 
are familiar with the highway program, the recent legislative 
actions that the Congress has wl, on it, the manner in which the 
Federal Government sets up certain minimal construction and opera- 
tional bases which local municipalities must meet and then earn title 
to financial assistance in carrying the cost burden of such construction. 

You have the same burden in the field of social welfare. At the 
present time this present county is engaged in a construction program 
at our welfare hospital, Onondaga Sanatorium, at Onondaga Hills. 
We undertook that program largely on the basis of recommendations 
from our State department of social welfare and in turn from the 
Federal authorities because in so doing, we could provide better serv- 
ices for our local people in the welfare categories on the basis which 
met minimum standards supplied by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments and thereby entitled us to some financial assistance in carrying 
the costs of these operations. I point those out to you as a basis of 
experience on the part of'the Federal Government not in providing 
services locally but in setting up a master plan. A format into which 
the municipalities may put in their own ideas and operation standards 
so long as they met the minimum standards set by Federal and State 
authorities. 

Mr. Houirretp. Do you feel that such a plan, Mr. Dyer, would give 
the prestige to your local effort that they need to bring people into 
participation ? 

Mr. Dyer. I do, sir. 

Mr. Houirierp. I like what you said about a master plan for a target 
area. 

Mr. Dyzr. That’s right. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. At the present time, each political subdivision under 
the law has the responsibility for making its own plans and those 
plans may or may not fit into the overall target complex and we find 
the usual differences of opinion and the usual stubborness and the 
usual jealousies which always occur between towns. But if the Fed- 
eral Government came in here with its military and civil defense ex- 
perts and make a survey of the target complex of which Syracuse is 
the center and say, now this is the kind of a plan which we think 
would give you the best chance for the survival of your citizens, the 
protection of your peoples and so forth, and then prescribe for each 
one of the component political subdivisions in that structure a co- 
ordinating segment of the overall master plan, it would it seems to me 
give you a base to operate on and a basis of Federal approval and Fed- 


eral authority. I would not want them to come in and impose some- 

thing on a community or a group of communities which was against 

their will, but if they would come in and explain the military ane lems 
oO 


involved in the area, the strategic and tactical problems involved, the 
sanitation, the water supply and all of the different component factors 
which go into a complex, which has to be defended, and secure the 
general approval of your representatives of government in that area, 
then indeed you would have a plan that you could build on and you 
could say this has the Federal Government’s approval. 

Do you believe that that would be the first step that the Federal 
Government could take? 

Mr. Dyer. I do, sir. I would say that for two reasons. First, our 
people would then have the sense that they are part of a national pro- 
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gram, pert of an overall picture. Recognizing as they do that this 
possibili 


ey ty of attack is much greater than bondage County alone 
Mb and that what hits Rochester and Buffalo might hit Albany and 
racuse. 
le Tf it were part of an overall program our people would feel more a 
” part to combat it. sl ae 
wi Second, we should enlist the active participation of the top man- 
? agement echelon in our community just as the United Fund people 
c did. If we do that, we will have to enlist the active support of local 
authorities from General Motors, General Electric, Carrier, so on 
- down the line; Allied Chemical, great chemical plants out there. The 
ae officers of those corporations are not residents of this community. 
S They come from the far corners of our Nation. It seems to me that 
h those gentlemen would be much more interested in having their local 
ar representatives participate in this program if they know it is some- 
£ thing more than just a local proposition. 
5 We will be in much better and stronger position to get the participa- 
& tion that we need if management of the giant corporate enterprises of 
h our country realizes that these operations here in Syracuse, Buffalo 
s or in Cleveland are not isolated operations but are part of an overall 
, federally devised and organized plan for civil-defense program. 
Mr. Ho.irtetp. Does your concept of the responsibility for civil 
P defense include this type of thinking, the al Government uncer 
> the Constitution is responsibile for the defense of our Nation? 


Mr. Dyer. That’s right, sir. 
Mr. Houtrretp. That is commonly translated as being to furnish the 
t Army and the Navy and the Air Force with personnel and with the 
implements of war. But the Federal Government is dependent upon 
the taxes of every taxpayer in the city of Syracuse and the county of 
Onondaga for that. If the Federal Government left it up to the city 
of Syracuse to buy jet planes or to finance a carrier or build a specific 
wpe of atomic hydrogen bomb on a voluntary basis, it is vy oubt- 
ul if this city or any other city in the United States would know 

how to go about doing it. 
The Federal Government realizing the importance to the Nation of 
) having this military force in being proceeds to give the coordination 
: and high-level planning to the wiseness for the Nation’s defense and 
| then the cost of that is spread among the citizens of the Nation on an 
equitable basis. 

Does it seem farfetched to you that in this day we have supersonic 
planes, intercontinental planes to insure the deliverability of weapons 
and the day that we know in which at least one great nation has ex- 
ert atomic hyrogen weapons, a nation that has as its ideology the 

estruction of our ideology of freedom, does it seem farfetched to 
you that in this area of our total ring of defense, the Federal Govern- 
ment should also assume responsibility for planning and for major 
finapeingt 

Mr. Dyer. No, sir, it does not. I recognize the part which the 
Federal Government can and should play in this program and the 
purpose of my remarks was to indicate the form in which that partici- 
pation should take place. 

Mr. Hortrterp. Do you believe that if it is left up to this hit or 
miss voluntary type of organization and financing and coordination of 
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plaaning such as we have had in the past 10 years, that we will ever 
ave an efficient civil defense, such as this Nation deserves ? 

Mr. Dyer. No, sir, I do not. I would say this, so far as our State 
organization is concerned, the director of the State Department of 
Civil Defense, Lieutenant General Huebner has by the force of his 
own personality and experience and devotion to this program gone a 
long way in coordinating the respective county units in the State. 
I met the colonel on several occasions and can say that frankly, he has 
done a great deal in the field of coordinating the State activities. 
But the complexity of the problem which confronts him in the 
metropolitan area of New York, crossing as it does the three State 
lines of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, with these super- 
sonic speed planes, there we need coordination with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the development of the master plan. 

If it is good there, it is good up here where we are so close to it, 
to the Canadian border. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. This is nothing new to the American concept of 
meeting problems which transcend political subdivisions and bound- 
aries. “We have our great water authorities. In my own State of 
California we have 7 States which are members of the Colorado River 
compact authority. New York State has other States in their water 

rojects. 
7 r. Dyer. We have the Incodel on the Delaware River. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. This is within the concepts of the handling of local 
affairs which go beyond the boundaries of political subdivisions. 

Mr. Dyer. Oftentimes I have made the statement where we at 
local government levels are confronted with a particular problem 


which transcends the Pet of municipalities, then that agency of 
’ 


government concerned, that agency of government should work out 
the particulars. In such things as public sanitation, construction of 
and operation of sewerage treatment plants, the concern is far greater 
than the city of Syracuse so that it has been left to the county govern- 
ment to provide a single answer for all of the local needs in the sani- 
tation area. 

We have a county water authority to work out the problems in that 
field. The precedent has been well established. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. This is a concept of the new type of warfare which 
too many people are not aware of. When we look at some of the 
pictures such as you see here, the pictures on the left which repre- 
sent some cities of a hundred thousand people each, Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima in Japan, a 20,000-ton bomb laid those cities waste, 
snuffing out the lives of 200,000 people. Remember the size of that 
bomb was 20,000 tons. If you go over to the third picture on the 
right there you will see a group of islands. They are designated by 
Se it white spots on the picture; you will see a dark circle on the 
eft side. 

That was where the 1954 hydrogen bomb was exploded on an island 
a mile long and a mile wide and after it exploded the island was gone. 
It disappeared. There was a hole a mile wide there and 165 feet 
deep in the center. The coral rock that was underneath it had been 
completely excavated and turned into an ash and it went into the 
famous umbrella of the atomic hydrogen bomb which was 25 miles 
high into the stratosphere, and a hundred miles across in diameter. 
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The Japanese fishermen were about 86 miles from point zero from 
where the bomb exploded and yet ash fell upon them which injured 
them. You can see the picture oes on the right which shows the “A” 
ring of a ten-megaton bomb and the “A” ring of a 20-megaton bomb. 
That is imposed upon. Mr. Morgan, will you explain that? 

Mr. Moraan. The inner circle is the “A” ring of a 10-megaton bomb 
and the outer circle is the “A” ring for a 20-megaton bomb. The 
radius of these rings, the 10-megaton being approximately 4 miles, 
the 20-megaton being approximately 5 miles. Point zero here is a 
hypothetical point at approximately the center of the city. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. Is that the city of Syracuse? 

Mr. Morean. The city of Syracuse. 

Mr. Hortrtexp. The pink designates the city limits? 

Mr. Morcan. The significance of the “A” ring is that this is the 
area of complete destruction of all structures above ground, the nor- 
mal type of construction. 

Mr. Houirretp. You can see the problem that we have nowadays 
and over here is part of the problem of fallout which you might 
explain at this time which shows that a one-megaton bomb which 
was exploded over the city of Rochester, if the wind was blowing in 
the direction of Syracuse, it shows what the fallout is; you might 
explain that, Mr. Morgan. 

r. Morean. This is the city of Rochester with a one-megaton 
bomb, as the chairman explained, and these dotted lines indicate the 
fallout pattern 3 hours after the explosion of the bomb. Here is the 
city of Syracuse. So shortly after 3 hours you receive fallout from 
Rochester; also a similar size weapon being hypothetically exploded 
over Syracuse would give you fallout taming 

Mr. Dyer. Down into Massachusetts? 

Mr. Morgan. Into North Adams, Mass. Here you have fallout 
3 hours away from Syracuse. Here you have cumulative dosages of 
fallout on the city of Syracuse both from the explosion over Syracuse 
and from Rochester. These darker circles here in the center, this 
hot area would have a dosage of 6,400 roentgens accumulated there 
over a period of 48 hours. The pink circle within 48 hours; the dosage 
there would total 1,600 roentgens and here the orange circle, all within 
this area would total 400 roentgens after 48 hours. The yellow area 
here approximates 100 roentgens, cumulative dosage, after 48 hours. 
The same thing holds true of the city of Rochester there, 6,400, 1600 
and 400. 

Mr. Fascett. What is the lethal dose? 

Mr. Morean. The lethal dose has been estimated as between 400 
and 600 roentgens. 

Here are some fallout maps of the entire United States, prepared by 
the Weather Bureau, that gives you an indication of the prevailing 

omen and on this map Syracuse would 
be exposed from fallout not only from Rochester, but from Buffalo 
and as far away as Detroit. This map shows that Syracuse, which is 
right here, is receiving fallout from as far away as Pittsburgh. Here 
it is coming out of the Southwest. The fallout pattern is for Febru- 
ary 11, February 14, 1956. These might be considered the average 
wind conditions through the winter months. This fallout pattern is 
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nent on the winds of June 30, which might be typical of your summer 
winds. 

Mr. Howirretp. With this increased hazard from radioactive fall- 
out, you can see that the whole concept of civilian defense has changed 
from one of a local responsibility to one that goes far beyond the local 
subdivisions. 

Mr. Dyer. Very definitely. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. It is interesting to note at this time that in Opera- 
tion Alert in 1956 which is the national Federal civil defense exercise, 
a 20-kiloton or a 20,000-ton bomb hypothetically could be discharged 
over the city of Syracuse. So while it doesn’t go into the megaton 
range, it is the type of a bomb that was used on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. With a 20-kiloton, you would have severe damage for a distance 
of 2.3 miles from the point of explosion in every direction. Severe 
fire damage would occur. You can see what happened to those houses 
there which were exposed to an explosion of that size bomb in Nevada. 

You would have a fire damage for a distance of about 2 miles from 
Point Zero. So you see you are talking in terms, even with a 20,000- 
ton bomb, of tremendous explosive damage. The radioactivity, of 
course, affected a great many of the Japanese people with that type of 
a bomb as you know. These larger bombs which might be exploded 
over larger cities with tremendously increased activity might also 
affect the city of Syracuse. 

Mr. Dyer. That’s right. 

Mr. Houtrtecp. Such information might cause persons to say and 
frequently does, What can be done about that?’ Why should I be 
worried about anything so great as this? But we have had tests in 
Nevada with these explosions. We have built underground structures, 
which were built of concrete with walls from 12 to say 18 inches thick 
and with roofs of that thickness and possibly 3 to 4 feet underground 
and these shelters did resist the blast, resisted the heat and also pro- 
tected from radioactive fallout, because there is a rapid decay of the 
radioactive materials, the increases on what they call a half-live basis. 
So it is possible, very possible, that people in underground shelters 
while they might have to stay in them—in the case of a megaton 
bomb—for several days, it is entirely possible that they might emerge 
absolutely unharmed when the radioactivity subsided. 

It is interesting to note that we had the representative of one of 
our great industrial firms, the American Machine & Foundry Co., 
testify before us that mass shelters could be built on the perimeter 
of cities for around $62.50 a person. Other information from Federal 
civil-defense people indicates that it might run higher, it might run 
as much as $100 or $120 per person. But when you get into that 
range of expenses, some people throw up their hands and say this is 
so great, we can’t afford it; but we had an estimate made of the 33 
cities having 500,000 population or more in the United States and 
totaling 67 million people, and we found that for between $8 billion 
and $12 billion, those people could be given the type of shelter: that 
would give them a 4-to-1 chance of survival. That sounds like a lot 
of money, also, but when we consider that just this last week Mr. 
Riehlman and I voted for a defense appropriation bill of $35 billion, 
and the week before we voted for a $51 billion road bill, so we are 
not talking in terms of sums which could not be raised, and’ which 
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would actually give millions of people in America that must live in 
cities-—and. in cities that. would be subject to radioactive fallout there- 

1, because that is where they live and where they work—it would 
give them a chance of surviving. It is not a fantastic amount when 

ouconsider it. It is just another one of those problems of the atomic 
ydrogen age which people must face and not turn their heads. 

There is too much turning of the heads nowadays, we think. 

Mr. Dysr. I subscribe to that. thinking completely. I would point 
out my own observation that the exposure of the people of this com- 
munity is not alone to an attack as a target center. That inflates our 
ego a little bit to think that we have those elements of industrial 
facilities that might be subjected to attack. It would be more likely 
that centers such as Detroit and Buffalo will be attacked. Yet we 
are within the range of attack on those communities. If that possi- 
bility does materialize, we should be ready for it. 

Mr. Houirtevp. As a matter of fact in Operation Alert—you under- 
stand this is hypothetical, it is an exercise which is hypothetical 
in nature but which is within the realm of possibility. Either that 
or the FCDA is perpetuating a fraud on the American people and we 
don’t accuse them of that. 

In that exercise they plan to drop a megaton bomb over Buffalo 
andone 100,000th bomb and Binghamton, N. Y., is a hundred kiloton. 
Rochester is a 20 kiloton. Syracuse is a 20 kiloton. Pittsburgh is 
two 1-megaton bombs. If the wind was right in any of those in- 
stances—or wrong 

Mr. Dyer. We would get it. 

Mx., Hotirmxp. You could get some of the radiation if you didn’t 
have protection. 

Mr. Dyer. That is right. LI subscribe to that completely. I would 
conclude my remarks with a few more references. As.the mayor has 
indicated, we here locally feel that our local activities would be sub- 
stantially enhanced in their effectiveness, in their planning and opera- 
tion if, the status of civil defense in Washington were perhaps raised 
higher than it is at the present time. To many people it is just another 
governmental department with which perhaps they are. compelled to 
live. If.we.are to,make of this thing,a sort. of a popular, appealing 
proposition which we feel. it should be, then certainly it.should be in 
a position so far as the Federal organization is concerned such that 
that commands the respect. of all of the people as do other agencies, 
such as the military. agencies. 

L would; stress my, own personal belief that. it should be divorced 
from actual military supervision, Actually there must be a strong 
element. of cooperation between the agencies. In this community in 
our ground-observer corps we come into direct contact with the Air 
Force people: We have built up a splendid esprit de corps between 
our people and them and personally I think that’s the way it should 
work. If the military gets to the position where they can issue orders 
to everyone we will build up a public reaction which will defeat the 
objectives you have in mind in organizing a civil defense program. 

As I have already indicated, finally, if we are to undertake a pro- 
gram ofthe nature and scope that seems to be indicated by the nature 

and, the extent of the peril that confronts us, and if we are to have 
some. sort. of an overall: plan, master plan, which embodies Federal 
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planning and supervision with local participation, then we think that 

erhaps Federal participation and financing on a basis similar to that 
in the field of social welfare, public medicine, education, highways 
and so on, would be in order. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. You would think in that instance that it should be 
a higher percentage would you not, because it is directly connected 
with the defense of our Nation? 

Mr. Dyer. That’s right. We are not looking to escape the burden 
of local responsibility, please understand that. ere 

But just as it seems eee and history has indicated that it is 
effective for Federal and State governments to encourage local ac- 
tivity on the basis of matching funds or grants-in-aid, so we think 
that same policy or philosophy would apply in the civil defense field. 
We have availed ourselves of these opportunities in many ways on a 
local basis, that is proving effective and we think it could be expanded. 
T live in the so-called suburban area. I maintain an office for the 
practice of law in the neighboring town of Massena. We have an 
observer unit in Rose Hills. 

It costs money to put those things up. It costs money to provide 
two-way radio communication for voluntary fire departments yet 
those volunteer fire departments are a vital part of the protection of 
this whole community against the ravages of fire, We have assembled 
in these voluntary units modern efficient fire-fighting equipment which 
has been purchased with Federal and State assistance on a financial 
basis and that equipment is now available on a moment’s notice to 
the fighting of fires right here in the heart of Syracuse. 

It makes it in fact unnecessary for the city to make the size and 
extent of investment that they would have to otherwise make if this 
equipment was not available on a standby basis. You have estab- 
lished a pattern which we think could be expanded with greater force 
and effectiveness. ‘Those are my comments. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you. We are happy to have you here in our 
chamber and in our community and we trust your deliberations will 
be profitable. 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. Thank you. 

Mr. Rrentman. I would like to commend the chairman of the 
board of supervisors for a fine presentation and the attitude that he 
has toward Federal civil defense. 

Tom, I would like to ask you just a few questions with respect to 
some of the statements you have made. If the Federal Government 
brings into being an overall program, which you have so ably outlined 
as being necessary, do you feel that through a voluntary program you 
will be able to get people to man the key positions that we need for 
an effective civil-defense program ? 

Mr. Dyer. No, Walter, not on a locally voluntary basis. 

Mr. Rreuc_man. I want to clarify that because I know we have to 
have keymen in the area who would be full-time employees. But 
what I am thinking about is this: We have to have a large number of 
people who are willing to give some time in training and certainly 
some time in active duty. Do you feel that that will Be possible on a 
purely voluntary basis¢ What I am leading up to is this: My posi- 
tion has been not to have the military dictate and take over the run- 
ning of Federal civil defense. But I have had a very keen feeling that 
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we would never raise it to the position we wanted it to be unless it 
is on an equal basis with our other defense programs, such as the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Therefore I have felt that it was necessary 
to bri recy being a Secretary of Civil Defense on that basis. 

Mr. . That is right. 

Mr. Rreuitman. Now to back it up and to furnish the personnel, I 
have felt that out of the Reserve group that you have spoken about 
today and other groups, we must enlist a hard core of people who are 
obligated to a duty such as the Reserve people have to carry out such 
responsibilities if and when the zero hour arrives. 

Mr. Dyer. That’s right. 

Mr. Rimuiman. I have never felt and I am not convinced yet that 
we are going to get the number of people we need on a purely volun- 
tary basis to fill that gap. Wades ; ; 

You are a Legionnaire and I know the Legion is particularly in- 
terested in civil defense, particularly in this area. 

Mr. Dyer. That’s right. 

Mr. Rreniman. And it has a program as I understand it to imple- 
mept our county program. ’ 

Mr. Dyer. The current county commander of the American Legion 
is a deputy director of civil defense in our county organization. 

Mr. Rrewuman. In view of my long explanation, and now I get 
back to my question, do you feel that on a purely voluntary basis we 
will have that hard core that we need ? 

Mr. Dyer. I am quite sure you will not. We will have to expand 
our capita] outlays and our personnel organization. Whether that 
comes through a Federal organization—it will have to have some of 
that. I think there will have to be more at the local level. Perhaps 
the key men at the head of the various categories of civil defense 
organization will have to become fulltime employees and they could 
work through employer groups and whatnot to get employees the 
time to participate. I think again you have something of a pattern 
for this in the arrangement between the military and the National 
Guard. As I understand it in this air guard unit that I mentioned 
here, certain ground forces are stationed here on a fulltime basis even 
in the National Guard. The pilots and others participate on a part- 
time basis. They are paid for the time they are in the air or in class- 
room work. But basically the Federal Government provides the 
basic minimum ground force and to some extent I suppose the planes 
they fly, the equipment they use. 

The others come in on a voluntary basis and use them. To be sure 
I believe they are = and therein hes a distinction. So here we may 
have to pay some key people to organize the operation and to keep it 
organized and functioning but I don’t believe I am ready yet to con- 
cede that we have to have a fulltime paid civil defense corps. 

Mr. Rientman. Not for all the people, we need, but certainly for 
key people and people who are going to carry out vital functions in 
case of disaster. I can’t conceive of any other type of program that 
we can bring into being. 

Mr. Dyer. If we are going to come to that then we have to have 
financial assistance. 

Mr. Rrentman. I think that is true and I would agree with you. I 
know that you have referred to the feeling of the American people 
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that we do not want the military to take over in our country. In 
ease of an all-out attack on this Nation, do you have any other idea 
than that the military will step in and take over? 
Mr. Dyer. No, sir. May I say quite frankly that I should hope 
they would. Because under the present civil defense organizational 
lan, the responsibility of this community rests on the chairman who 
holds the chair of this board of supervisors. I am aware of that re- 
sponsibility and it isa severe one. I doubt if I am qualified to handle 
it. I would certainly expect the military to step in and aid us in the 
event of disaster. Our activities in that connection would be de- 
signed to supplement the military governmental units which would 
probably take over. 
Mr, Rirenitman. Of course we have had a lot of discussion on mar- 
tial law and the fear that if this country is attacked, the military will 
take over and we will have martial law to direct our activities. 
Another thing that bothers me is that if we have in Syracuse and 
Onondaga County a very strong civil defense program under able 
leadership of civilians and we have a bomb drop on Buffalo and 
Rochester and the wind and the fallout is coming our way, we can’t 
tell where the fallout might hit in the vicinity of Syracuse. And if 
several others are dropped, immediately we will find ourselves in- 
volved in a national problem and not one pertaining only to the city of 
Syracuse. Therefore you again get back to the problem of the mili- 
tary coming in. How do you feel that the military will implement 
its activities with the civilian group? Do you feel they should super- 
sede them or should they be under the direction of the civilian corps 
that is set up in the city of Syracuse and Onondaga County to direct 
that work? 
Mr. Dyer. It would be my thinking, sir, that the military certainly 
would react to the atack. The Air Force and so on would produce a 
counterattack, and soon. So far as the local emergency is concerned, 
I would ancielnens communications from the military to the effect 
that this is a disaster coming and our people should then take over 
and provide the maximum protection, construction, and care that they 
can provide. At the present time if it came we would be completely 
vulnerable. I know of no shelters to which our people can go. It 
points up the need of doing something in case it does happen. I would 
anticipate that the military would advise us. 
Actually we know when you are hit, you would almost have to have 
martial law and the military take over. I don’t see any other alterna- 
tive. Even in the case of a local disaster our people get panicky and 
o wild. Look what happened at Tisco Lake yesterday afternoon. 

ae of people just came out to see them drag the lake for a 
oor helpless girl that had been drowned. The traffic was very heavy. 
hat is what happens when people get panicky. 

Mr. Rieximan. Just a commentary on that. The thing that dis- 
turbs the chairman and me is the apathy of civilians with respect to 
learning something about civil defense. We are in one of the fine 
cities in America today, and we have very few people here. If there 
was a scandal and the congressional committee was in here, you 
wouldn’t find standing room in the halls. But when it comes to 
something that they can do to defend themselves and get pertinent 
information on, it doesn’t seem to penetrate down and affect them. 
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That is the thing that disturbs us. How effective we can be even 
from the top level in bringing the importance of it to the attention 
of the country is a great question. We are very serious and disturbed 
about it. That is one of the reasons we are traveling around through- 
out the Nation to get the pulse of the people. On evacuation and 
other things, I would wait until other people testify. 

What is the current budget for civil defense of Onondaga County? 

Mr. Dyer. $80,000. 

Mr. Horirretp. How many people do you have on full time? 

Mr. Dyer. I believe Mr. Ballantyne can answer those questions a 
little bit better than I can, 

Mr. Hourriertp. Mr. Fascell has a question. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Chairman, on the point of public apathy and 
whatnot, I think Mr. Dyer has very correctly stated the reason for it. 
The people have confidence that the problem will be taken care of. 
Mr. Dyer himself said he full well expected that in the event of an 
emergency the military would step in. They would control the situa- 
tion. I imagine you would be very much surprised to find out that 
the military is not prepared to do that at all today, tomorrow, or next 
year. So under the present situation, even with martial law being 
declared by the way, the military would not be in a position to take 


over. 

They would do the best they could. As we recognize, they have 
another primary mission. It is indeed very questionable today 
as to whether or not the civilians would get any kind of direction 
and certainly there would be nothing very much for their safety. 
We are in a position to have to write off civilian lives because we 
have no plan. 

I was interested in this enabling legislation that the mayor had 
talked about previously, because ere was no prior authority by 
which they could integrate local forces and civilian defense forces. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Dyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasceti. What does the enabling legislation provide? 

Mr. Dyer. Mr. Ballantyne or Mr. Stone are more familiar with 
it than I am. Basically it is this: I believe there is a law to the 
effect that our civil-defense forces may be used solely for emergencies 
arising from external attack. They may not be used for cases of 
local disaster. 

Mr. Fasceru. Then is enabling legislation valuable as to integrating 
for natural disasters ? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes. It is valuable because it gives them an additional 
reason for being and, if the holocaust does come, they have had some 
practice. 

Mr. Fascetu. That was the reason for your statement that you 
hoped it would be integrated in some national plan? 

Mr. Dyer. That’s right. 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. I would like to say in corroboration of what Mr, 
Fascell has said that we have had the Chiefs of Staff of our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force before us, including the Chief of Staff himself, 
Admiral Radford, and other military witnesses and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that martial law was declared in Operation Alert 1955, 
which would indicate such a declaration might be made again in 
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similar circumstances, close questioning of military witnesses has re- 
vealed that they consider their constitutional duty as primarily that 
of a military mission of offense and defense from the military stand- 
point, and while they express a willingness to allocate such men and 
material as they can spare from their military mission to assist in 
civilian defense and, of course, whle they say that under the orders 
of the Commander in Chief their mission could be changed, their 
opinion has been that a full-scale attack by an enemy with mass-de- 
struction weapons and intercontinental capacity of delivery would 
constitute such a great military problem that they would have to de- 
vote all of their force in being and their equipment to meet a military 
challenge and they will have very little to spare to help. 

In such circumstances, then, it behooves us to build a civilian organ- 
ization whose primary mission would be to do those things which 
have to be done under those circumstances and then not depend com- 
pletely upon the military. 

But if we could obtain some help from the military, we would be in 
much better shape, that much ahead. 

Mr. Dyer. That’s right. 

Mr. Howirretp. That emphasizes the need for really preparing an 
efficient civilian organization. I think you have made some very good 
suggestions along the line of the utilization of possibly National Guard 
units and Reserve units and other people who actually have a sworn 
duty to perform, particularly in the first stages of attack when those 
people might not be called into military action immediately. 

However, both in the Reserves and in the National Guard they are 
subject to Federal call—— 

Mr. Dyer. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirtevp. To duty. 

Mr. Dyer. As I recall it, sir, our National Guard units during the 
war were federalized and called into active duty and the State organ- 
ized what was known as the State guard as a replacement for those 
who had gone. Here we are talking about the civilian organization at 
least to supplement what the local military could do. 

Mr. Hottrretp. The Congress has passed a bill which is Federal 
authorization for the forming of something in the nature of a State 

ard or home guard such as they had in England. Very little has 

een done on the State basis on that because of the expense of equip- 
ment and training and so forth which would be involved. 

Mr. Fascety. That is what I wanted to ask Mr. Dyer. Getting back 
to your general ideas of a master plan which could be implemented 
locally, how would you get civilian cooperation in time of emergency ! 
By whee authority 

Mr. Dyer. Under our existing legislation, sir, the authority under 
the State law is vested in the chairman of the board of supervisors. 
He then, I believe, has the authority to order the civil-defense forces 
out, and they go to work. 

Mr. Fascetx. Is that comparable, for example, to the same author- 
ity, or do you have authority over the sheriff ? 

Mr. Dyer. No. The sheriff is a constitutional office. 

Mr. Fascexy. In a city you might have authority over the police 
department and call out the police department ? 

r. Dyer. We could call out the auxiliary police. 
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Mr. BatitantyNe. The director does have authority over the sheriff. 

Mr. Fascetx. By State law ! 

Mr. Batuantyne. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceit. These are officeholders, duly constituted and so forth? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes. 

Mr..Fascett. You wouldn’t have the same relationship with people 
in civil defense. If the chairman of the board of supervisors issues a 
call wr an emergency and they are not here to respond they are in the 
Ww ? 

Mr. BatuantyNe. We have the authority of conscription under the 
law. 

Mr. Fascett. How would you enforce it? Would your policemen 
go out and round up your civilians? 

Mr. Dyer. I think if we had the organization arranged in advance 
and they assumed a responsibility and recognized what they had to 
do, the call would be sufficient. 

Mr. Fascetx. In the same fashion that the volunteer firemen respond 
to that call ! 

Mr. Dyer. Yes. I will never be able to understand what possesses 
a man to go out and risk his life to help save a man’s house. But there 
is an esprit de corps there and he does fulfill his obligation. 

Mr. Fascett. They are on tap and working all the time? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes. I think our civil-defense people should be under 
the same type of spirit. 

Mr. Fascett. You may hold them even if you had no equipment, 
and when they had a fire they might be someplace else ? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes. We had these moveups from various parts of the 


counties for practice perpen for defense operation. You can give 


them the practice with their own facilities and equipment. We may 
have to provide our people with additional equipment but I think it 
can be done. 

Mr. Fascetu. You visualize this group as the hard core of civilian- 
defense operators within a target area ? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascexu. It would not be your idea to go out and encompass 
other people beyond this hard core ? 

Mr. Dyer. It depends on how big the hard core is. What Con- 
gressman Riehlman referred to as the hard core would be your so- 
called department heads, if I may use that term. 

Mr. Fascetu. The full-time people? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes; it would be their responsibility and our respon- 
sibility to assemble those people, organize the volunter group, on a 
basis where they recognized the responsibility, and when the occa- 
sion demanded it they would accept it. 

Mr. Fascetn. What authority do you envision that this volunteer 
group would have over the mass of civilians? Would they be in 
the same relationship as a policeman ? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes. 

Mr. Fascett. How would they be clothed with that authority ? 

Mr. Dyer. I believe we have statutory authority for that right now. 

Mr. Fasceti. Under existing State law? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. Would that be evidenced by any uniform, or band, 
or badge ? : 
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Mr. Dyer. They should be provided with some element of proof 
of their status as such. We have had a couple of incidents in which 
volunteer civil-defense policemen during an alert of some kind have 
stopped a motorist and the motorist sought in the courts to contest 
the authority, but they have not amounted to anything. 

Mr. Fascetx. Do you think that these volunteers ought to be armed ? 

Mr. Dyer. I doubt that for the time being. The arms should be 
available so in the case of a holocaust they should have them. I am 
a little reluctant to trust a great number of our citizens as such, volun- 
teers, with a lot of firearms, except in an emergency. 

Mr. Fascett. Why couldn’t you have a volunteer police department 
like you have a volunteer fire department ? 

Mr. Dyer. I think we could. In some of our communities, growing 
as they are, they might come to that. We have the nucleus OF that in 
the school-crossing guards. Some of these growing towns outside the 
incorporated community have a beautiful central school with thou- 
sands of students going to and from it each day. They need some traffic 
regulation. The Congressman passes one school in South Salinas that 
has such a problem. The State commission won’t let you have a traffic 
light there, so the legislature passed a bill a couple of years ago author- 
izing boards of education to hire policemen for these difficult corners 
and intersections. The Governor vetoed the bill and said the responsi- 
bility for providing such police protection was on the township and 
not the board of education. 

The result is that the townships have gone into the matter of pro- 
viding school-crossing guards for these places. They are part-time 
policemen. We supply them with a uniform and badge. They are 
authorized to give out a ticket and take a violator before a law officer. 
It can be done. 

Mr. Fascetu. Would your volunteers have the power of arrest under 
the existing laws? 

Mr. Dyer. I believe they do. 

Mr. Fascett. You would rather see this type of operation than a 
military-directed type of operation which would be superimposed over 
existing civilian agencies ? 

Mr. Dyer. Yes. I would prefer to risk the hazard, if you will, of a 
less effective organization and operation than the corresponding risk 
of a highly organized and integrated military unit throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Picciiez: You would probably be plased to know that the mili- 
tary feel just like you do. 

Mr. Horitrtevp. The testimony of the Chiefs of Staff before us was 
very much along the same line, that they did not desire this extra 
duty. They would take it, of course, if the President so decreed. 

Mr. Dyer. We have seen what happens when you get the military 
too well organized in any nation. We don’t want that risk. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If the Federal Government supplies your county 
with an adequate master plan and also indicates the organizational 
structure, and if the Congress would implement the program by legis- 
lation and appropriate more funds and change the matching-funds 
basis with some financial assistance, do you feel that the county would 
be willing to increase their appropriations to civil defense; even triple 
or quadruple it ? 
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Mr. Dyer. So far as I am personally concerned I would strongly 
recommend it. Our board would be very much interested and attracted 
by the program. I would have to say, however, that you have a num- 
ber of older men, older people in the community as well as on this 
board, who have to be convinced that civil defense is an actual neces- 
sity. I think it is pore sir. 

certainly could not stand here this morning and say on the basis 
of your assumptions that come next October 15, when we adopt our 
budget, we will triple it. I couldn’t say that. 

r. Lrpscoms. Can a county such as yours afford more money for 
civil defense ? 

Mr. Dyer. We can conceivably afford it. We are rapidly reaching 
a level of taxes on real property which carries certain serious conno- 
tations for our economy. We are running into a multiplicity of local 
property levies for any number of purposes. Local town government 
today is at the bottom of the list because State aid is greatly assisting 
us in carrying that. You are running into these property levies for 
special district improvements. In some of our towns on your tax bill 
instead of their being a single governmental tax item there may be a 
half dozen, fire, water, sewer, street lighting, and then your general 
tax levy and then your schools. Now we will add to that in the 
suburban towns the metropolitan sewage treatment tax, the cost of 
treating the sewage and disposing of that. We run into that multi- 
plicity of tax burdens on real property which is serious. We are in- 
creasingly concerned about the solvency of men like myself, GI’s who 
bought homes in this era of postwar inflated values. Any substan- 
tial increase in the dollar tax levy on some of these residential com- 
munities, inhabited as they are by GI’s who have not only mortgaged 
their property but in a real sense have mortgaged their income, may 
almost break the camel’s back where you might have mortgage fore- 
closures to the extent that might create an economic problem. 

I would say yes, we can stand some additional taxation, but any 
substantial amount would have to be given very serious consideration. 

Mr. Liescoms. To get an adequate civil-defense program will cost 
alot of money. It has to be paid by someone. 

Mr. Dyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So we have to figure that in what we are discussing 
today, I believe, and I believe any county or city in the United 
States has the same problem. 

Mr. Dyer. That’s right. Undoubtedly they do. 

Mr. Lirescoms. So the first thing that has to be done is to educate the 
people and get this mass participation. 

r. Dyer. Yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. I am wondering what has been lacking to date in the 
past 6 years as far as county, city, and Federal governments are con- 
cerned, in letting the people know what the civil-defense necessities 
are. 

_ Mr. Dyer. I don’t know that I can itemize the factors. Perhaps it 
is a combination of many of them. The basic one apparently is the 
general public concept that someone will take care of it and an un- 
willingness to recognize that that someone must be we, the people. 

_ It will not be an external force that will come in. I think I also 
indicated that there is the element that we have handled it on a more 
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localized basis and the thinking has been that we are doing something 
locally which in case of emergency does not tie in to your neighbor 
and so on and it is picayune to the extent of your exposure. I do 
feel that if our people could be made aware of the fact that our opera- 
tions are not separate and isolated, but rather a part of an overall pro- 
gram in which the people of neighboring communities are equally 
concerned and in which they carry an equal weight or an equal part 
that our people would be much more interested in the operation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you and your county a lot of Government 
installations that have taken away your taxable base? 

Mr. Dyer. We have some, sir. It is not as serious I believe here 
as it has been in other areas. During World War II the Federal 
Government took over an acreage here in the towns of Selinas, Cicero, 
and DeWitt. Since the end of the war that property has not re- 
verted to private ownership, has not been sold in large quantities. 
There have been rumors that some would be sold. The city of 
Syracuse has a municipal airport there and adjacent to it on this 
federally owned property are certain Federal installations, the Air 
Guard, General Israel’s, who will testify here this afternoon. The 
unit there is 32 airborne division. The Marine Corps Reserve is there. 
More recently we have heard a branch of the Naval Reserve unit at 
Buffalo would be stationed at our airport. We have a basis of Fed- 
eral operations. Instead of the Federal taking things away from us 
we have had a fine spirit of cooperation between the Federal military 
authorities and our local units on this basis. In the expansion of 
their activities in this area they are in need of utility services, particu- 
larly water and sewers. 

The Federal Government indicated a willingness to aid the local 
ek in sharing the costs in making these facilities available to 

ederal installations not only by paying for the water that they con- 
sume or paying for treating the sewage that is taken from them but 
by making the capital investment necessary to provide a connection 
between their point of use and our point of service. 

I believe the Federal authorities have participated in a wholesome 
way. 

Mr. Lipescoms. There is a bill before the Congress that will return 
to the communities taxes which are lost because of Federal installa- 
tions. While I was listening to your testimony—I have a bill in like 
that—I could not help but think that maybe instead of turning it back 
without restrictions, we ought to turn back such Federal monies for 
civil defense. 

Mr. Dyer. It might also be an idea. I do know there are some rural 
towns where they don’t have the assessment basis where in an indus- 
trial community like this they were taking over large acreages as a 
serious problem. Here is a small one. We have had a growth in in- 
re assessments which has taken its place and it is not a serious 

roblem. 
F Mr. Lipscoms. I appreciate your very fine statement. It is very 
worthwhile. 

Mr. Fascetn. Mr. Dyer, keeping in mind the problem that perhaps 
local civilian interests increase with the danger and decrease with 
the lack of danger, we have the idea that we perhaps might have Fed- 
eral enabling legislation which would set up a master plan to provide 
matching funds but the local effort would be purely voluntary, that 
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is Where you adopted the master plan or accepted the matching funds 
would depend upon the Board of Supervisors of Onondaga County. 
They might or might not appropriate funds depending on whether 
they thought it was necessary. Do you believe we can have an overall 
plan for the United States which will be effective on that basis? 

Mr. Dyer. No, sir. I will agree with you that there must be some 
element of compulsion in some cases. That element can come in 
many forms. ere in this country, for instance, we did revise or 
resist a change in some of our social welfare facilities for years because 
the capital investment to us was quite heavy and so more conservative 
people felt it was not necessary. In the last 3 or 4 years you have 
had a change in the philosophy and the thinking particularly of pro- 
fessional people regarding the treatment of the old, the infirm, and 
the chronically ill. We had a regional conference here last year. 
Medicine has made it possible for people to live so long that more and 
more people are concerned about what to do with the elderly people 
and they are more and more willing to provide facilities. 

Mr. Fasceitu. This would provide the impetus and it would simmer 
down and everybody would participate. 

Mr. Dyer. It is true it might take time but in the target area where 
you have awareness of the extent of the exposure and the danger, you 
would get prompt reaction. 

Mr. Fasceti. Suppose you were faced with the proposition that 
you did not have time? 

Mr. Dyer. You mean it is too late? We have some organization 
now. What we are proposing is to take steps to expand and enhance 
and improve that organization. 

Mr. Hinapesas Thank you very much, Mr. Dyer. You have made 
a very fine statement and I’m sure that it will be of help tous. I 
have on the list which was given to me Mr. Thomas Ballantyne, county 
civil-defense director, tnd your county sheriff, Mr. Albert Stone. 
Is it your desire that Mr, Ballantyne be the next witness? 

Mr. Ballantyne, if you will come forward, we understand you are 
the county civil-defense director. 

Mr. BaLLantyne. That’s right. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We will be glad to have such statement as you would 
like to give us. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. BALLANTYNE, DIRECTOR, ONONDAGA 
COUNTY, N. Y., CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Batnantynr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I would like to review, if I may, the local setup. As you heard, this 
is a consolidated county civil defense, including the city of Syracuse 
and the county outside the city. In addition to the Onondaga 
County we have 6 supporting areas or counties, 3 cities, and 2 
counties who are not consolidated. In the event of an attack those 
support area counties come in to our assistance automatically. We 
have now in my headquarters, and in every other directors’ head- 
quarters in a support area, the plan setting down definitely what 
type of assistance, how much and how many, come into our eight 
check points which are on the periphery of the county. 
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New York State is fortunate in having a State director of vast 
experience in military affairs—and you all know him I’m sure, also, 
at least 5 years’ experience as director of the State civil defense. 

We have in this State a plan of operation for et county in the 
State and every city that is not consolidated with the county. In 
that plan each director knows what the master plan of the State is. 
He coordinates his operations with that State plan. We are obliged 
to submit to General Huebner and his staff our overall plan. I would 
like to pay my respects to Chairman Dyer as chairman of the board 
of supervisors and I also have a civil-defense committee composed of 
supervisors. 

r. Dyer has been extremely interested in civil defense. He is 
minutely acquainted with the operations and I have a fine spirit of 
cooperation with the committee. 

Mr. Ho.trteLp. This committee is composed of the towns and coun- 
ties surrounding Syracuse ? 

Mr. Batuantyne. No; just Onondaga County, our own supervisors, 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Do you have the different municipalities in that 
county ? 

Mr. Batitantyne. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Ho irrerp. Are all of the municipalities in that county also 
members ? 

Mr. Battantyne. Of Onondaga County ? 

Mr. Houtrrexp. Yes. 

Mr. Battantyne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. You do have additional municipalities besides Syra- 
cuse ? 

Mr. Bautantyne. Yes; all the towns of the county, 19. 

Mr. Ho.irrerp. Are all of them members of this coordinating board? 

Mr. BALLantyNeE. Yes, sir. 

T don’t know whether you are all familiar or not with the New York 
State Emergency Act. I know our good friend Walter is; but that 
is a unique act in the fact that I am not quite sure whether any other 
State has such an emergency law. That law specifically states that 
when the chips are down, the target-area director becames the supreme 
commander—and I mean supreme. It keeps you awake nights won- 
dering, if anything did happen, just what the hell you would do. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Then, from the standpoint of declaration of martial 
law, that would not be necessary in your case, because you have already 
taken care of an emergency situation by State statutes. 

Mr. Batiantyne. That is what I want to get into. You referred 
to the June tests of last year—why the President declared martial law. 
General Huebner had that rescinded, as far as New York State is con- 
cerned, in no uncertain terms. It is rather interesting when you talk 
about the military taking over. As a matter of fact, if the National 
Guard were called into service, civil defense would be obliged to supply 
them with food, communications, and everything else. There is no 
doubt in our mind—and I know it is also General Huebner’s thought— 
that if the National Guard is called into service they will be federal- 
ized, of course, and taken out of here, and the most we can hope for 
is 30 to 90 days. And we can only use them to guard important 
installations. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You could not use them for the care of populations— 
the care and feeding and moving of populations? 
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Mr. Batuantyrne. No, sir. Guard duty exclusively. We plan, of 
course, to put them in the Minoa railroad yards. 

Mr. Hoxtrmip. Have there been county ordinances and city ordi- 
nances passed which implement the State statute? 

Mr. Bauiantyne. As far as the military is concerned. 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. No; as far as your civil-defense operation is con- 
cerned. I assume that you have to have implementing statutes on your 
county level and your city level to tie in with your State enabling act 
and authority. 

Mr. Battantyne. That’s right. 

Mr. Horirretp. Has that been done generally in New York State? 

Mr. BALLantyNE. I’m sure it has. 

Mr. Ho.irreip. Has it been done in the city of Syracuse and the 
county of Onondaga? : 

Mr. Battantyne. Yes, sir. The chairman of the board is my boss. 
While in the case of an attack I become his commander, that is what 
it amounts to. He is equally responsible as I am. 

Mr. Hoirtetp. This State act, in effect, puts the police power of 
the State at the disposal of the civil defense director; does it? 

Mr. BALLANTYNE. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirietp. From the standpoint of emergency use? 

Mr. BauLantyNeE. Right. Mr. Fascell brought up the facts about 
the police. We have in Onondaga County approximately 600 trained 
auxiliary police who have been trained by top echelon police officers. 
I think that answers one of your questions. We would have those 
available. I am not saying they are enough. They are not. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. That is auxiliary to the county and the city? 

Mr. BaLLantyNE. Yes, sir. We have heard about apathy of the 
public. I am not so concerned about that. Back in 1949 and 1950 
our predecessor, Colonel Smith, very enthusiastically recruited some 
thousands of civil defense volunteers. We went along for 2 years 
more or less with nothing for them todo. You know eae happened, 
without my telling you. 

I took oyer in 1951, and I made up my mind that we would start 
organizing the current services, such as the engineering, welfare, 
public works, and so forth, because I felt—and I still feel and I re- 
iterated this many times—that until the Government agencies from 
Federal] down to towns—until they are in civil defense as part of their 
business, you can’t expect Joe Doaks on the street to be too concerned 
about civil defense; plus the fact that if today he picks up the paper 
in the morning, he sees that maybe we are in war tomorrow; and in 
the afternoon everything is rosy, we will eat ice cream with them. 
Human nature is human nature. Then you have the American atti- 
tude that when it happens we will be there. We will take care of it. 
We took care of it in 1917-18; we took care of it in 1942-45. But 
that was nothing like this. They have never seen anything like this. 
I had the privilege of being at the tests in Las Vegas in 1953 and last 
year. The thing that struck me then—if I could have taken every- 
body in Onondaga County out there and been able to show them what 
we were doing and were going to be up against—and that was only 
a peanut affair compared to what we will have. Some 3 years ago, 
at the inception of civil defense, everybody concentrated on the city. 
The city was the important section to organize in civil defense. No- 
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body gave any thought to the so-called support area or the hinterland, 

Our whole conception of civil defense has changed with the advent 
of the atom bomb first and now the H-bomb. Ifan H-bomb is dropped 
on Syracuse, you would not have a damn thing to worry about, because 
we would not be here. Whatever is left to save would depend upon 
our support area. 

No one knows how much time we will have on this alert. It has 
been varied from 20 minutes to 10 hours. Nobody knows. But if 
we got sufficient time to evacuate, we would evacuate into the support 
area. It would be their responsibility to take care of our people. 
This tri-State survival study is including New York, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts. It is one of the best steps in our opinion, and 
I am due in New York to have a conference about target areas with 
General Huebner to set up the State of New York’s first phase of that 
survival plan, but the difficulties and the problems that these directors 
have in the support areas in the hinterlands, in the countryside is 
almost insurmountable. 

They have the apathy of the people, the board of supervisors and 
the elected officers to contend with. 

Mr. Houirirevp. You have inadequate facilities also. You have no 
facilities for shelter or for the stockpiling of necessary materials 
which will be necessary to take care of hundreds of thousands of peo- 
Peas out of our cities; is that not true? 

r. Battantyne. That is correct. That is what this survival plan 
would develop. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Do you think that we might start thinking some- 
thing about perimeter shelters rather than evacuation into the open 
countryside ? 

Mr. Batuantyne. I am not “agin” it but who is going to decide 
where that fallout is going to be? 

Mr. Hottrretp. It is not a matter of deciding where the fallout is 
going to be, but it is a matter of giving the peuple places for shelter. 

Mr. BatLantyne. You mean build them? 

Mr. Ho.irretp. To build shelters for the people, yes, sir. I don't 
know whether you were in the room when I gave the figures that were 
given to this committee or not. 

Mr. BatiantyNne. I was. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You undoubtedly saw some of the shelters that were 
built in a small way out at Las Vegas? 

Mr. BALLAntyNeE. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.trrerp. The larger shelters built underground or at least 
partly a can be built much cheaper than small shelters 
and we have had testimony before our committee for instance that 
shelters that would be in the nature of 250 feet in diameter, 50 or 60 
feet from ceiling to floor, having possibly 4 floors in it, 3 floors under- 
ground and 2 above ground, ean Bs built for less than a hundred dollars 
a person. A shelter of that type would hold from 14 to 16,000 people. 
It could be equipped with air filters, equipped with emergency food 
and water supplies for just a couple of weae and the cost is clearly 
within the economic capability of this country and compared with 
other costs that we are assuming, why it is relatively small. 

Mr. Batiantyne. It would be ideal in my opinion. 

Mr. Hoxtrterp. There has been a great deal of thought on evacua- 
tion of course and I am just like anybody else, I would like to get 
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away. from where this is going to happen, if I could, but the problem 
of evacuation from many of these cities is almost an insurmountable 
problem. In our hearings in Baltimore for instance, one section of 
the city is on a peninsula which would have to be evacuated through 
the center of Baltimore and their estimated time is 7 hours to avacu- 
ate that section of the city. This makes it almost prohibitive. We 
don’t know whether we have 2 or 3 hours at the present time of warn- 
ing and if the intercontinental ballistics missile comes into being— 
and we are assured by high military authorities before our committee 
that it will be only a matter of 5 to 7 years before it comes in exist- 
ence—we know then that your warning time will be cut down to prac- 
tically zero. The transition time for 5,000 miles is less than 40 min- 
utes. You might say we are facing an age of practically no warning 
and when you reach that age, you reach the age of practically no suc- 
cessful evacuation. 

Then it is a matter of seeking shelter and hoping that your shelter 
will not be under point zero, because if it is, regardless of what kind 
of shelter you have, you are gone. So there are a great many people 
who are thinking along the line of a moderate type of protection which 
could be extended to the populations of selected target areas, first, and 
then gradually dispersed out to the ones that are less likely to attack. 

Mr. BatnaNntyNne. It would be an ideal installation. 

Now I would like to get to my recommendations that I made to the 
mayge which were forwarded to your committee regarding FCDA 
and I would like to preface my remarks, my recommendations by 


saying none of my comments are in any way a personal criticism. 
That I take for granted. It seems to me the weakness apparent be- 
tween FCDA, the States and down through the cities and counties 


is the fact that FCDA is over here somewhere and we are over here, 
and there is no link between the two of us. I propose in this recom- 
mendation that FCDA be put on a comparable level with the Secre- 
tary of Defense. You and I know that the importance of civilian 
survival is just as important as our military retaliation. Because 
without the production of our factories, you won’t have any military. 

I believe that FCDA should be on the same level as the Secretary 
of Defense, should have a member on the Chiefs of Staff. 

I also propose that the FCDA have a master plan of operation 
which they do not have now. As far as FCDA is concerned, the State 
director can thumb his nose at them if he wantsto: SocouldI. They 
have absolutely no authority. But a master plan by FCDA which 
would demand that each State have a master plan which in turn 
would mean that every target area would have to submit a plan to 
the State—— 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Do you believe that those target areas should be 
rated as to their priority by the Federal Government in view of the 
overall problem ? 

Mr. Batuantyne. I believe so. I believe they have a bigger picture 
and more accurate picture than any local, State, or city. 

FCDA, given that authority could coordinate, integrate the plans 
of every State with the master plan for the country. I think some 
of your trouble has been—and so-called apathy may have been in- 
spired by that—the fact that a lot of people think that a target area 
director puts out some order or some necessary plan and they say that 
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is only his idea. Where did he get the idea? They think it is his. 

Mr. Rientman. Tom, do you feel that New York State has an 
adequate overall plan? 

r. BALLANTYNE. Yes. 

Mr. Rirentman. As a State? 

Mr. Batiantyne. As a State only. 

Mr. Rirentman. That has been brought into being under General 
Huebner ? 

Mr. Ba.iantyne. Right. It is also my opinion that FCDA on a 
reorganized basis or otherwise should contribute financial assistance 
to the counties toward administrative costs, greater share of buying of 
supplies such as communications, fire equipment, and all those things 
that it will be necessary for us to have in quantity if the chips are 
down. 

Locally, it is my opinion that every county and city department 
from the head down should be actively in civil defense, including 
the supervisors. 

I feel from talking with other directors across the State and my 
own support area directors that they are getting that. I think I 
am in a more fortunate position because I think I have more support 
than a lot of directors from my board of supervisors. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Mr. Ballantyne, we are faced with a little problem 
here. We have asked Dr. Benjamin Burtt of the department of 
chemistry of the Syracuse University to testify. He can’t come back 
this afternoon. Would you stand aside and then we will resume as 
soon as we take care of his testimony, because we are very desirous 
to have him testify. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, I have a funeral of a relative to attend 
this afternoon and I would appreciate if you could hear my testimony 
this morning too. 

Mr. Houirretp. Dr. Burtt, would you please come forward at this 
time. 

Mr. Ballantyne, following him, we will also ask Sheriff Stone to 
testify because he has a funeral of a relative he has to go to this after- 
noon. We will put you back on. We are not pushing you aside. 

Dr. Burtt, you may make your statement. 

Mr. Batwan. Can you identify yourself please, Dr. Burtt? 


STATEMENT OF DR. BENJAMIN P. BURTT, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Burrr. I am the chief of the radiological service for the 
county, also mostly a chemistry professor up at the university. 

There were four suggested topics in the outline which you gave 
us. I think I can comment on some of them but not very well on 
others. With your permission—that is you may not want me to testify 
on this—what I intend to talk about would be the radiological plans 
that we have here in the country, our views on radiological defense, 
how we think it ought to be handled from our experience, what our 
training methods are, what the present status is and our future needs, 
pointing out any weaknesses or suggestions we have. 

Mr. ang oy That will be very pertinent testimony. You may 
proceed. 

Dr. Burrr. I might mention 1 or 2 things regarding your first 2 
suggestions: the effectiveness of the civil defense guides and assist- 
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ance to States, counties and cities, efficiency of liaison, and so on; those 
are the 2 I can’t talk about. It is difficult to evaluate all the informa- 
tion we should have, because we don’t know what information is avail- 
able; from the tec shnical view we have obtained adequate information. 
I don’t feel a serious lack at the moment. 

I feel we have been given a great deal of help funneling down from 
the Federal to the State gover nments to us here in Syracuse. 

What is our rs adiologie: al plan here at Syracuse? This is a result of 
some 5 or 6 years’ experience, not full time by any means. We have 
been thinking about it that long. We have had a number of State and 
local exercises and we have learned something from these things. In 
this way the State has helped us a great deal. We fussed to our- 
selves when we had to stop for an exercise and felt sometimes it was 
inadequate but we have learned a great deal. ‘They made us go through 
some of the operations and this was good. 

I am not talking about if a hydrogen bomb hit Syracuse. I don’t 
know whether there would be any thing to do in such a circumstance. 
But I'am thinking now what our plan would be if an A-bomb fell on 
Syracuse or we had some fallout from a more distant H-bomb. 

Our service is divided into three parts: First, and I think one of the 
most important, is the service monitors. These are people trained in 
the fire, police, rescue, utilities, and local industry who are trained in 
the operation of instruments, understand radioactivity, can make cal- 
culations and recommendations. 

I see no way that a group of radiological people can give an imme- 
diate picture of the whole city in time to be useful to rescue teams and 
buildings and grounds and maintenance and all that sort of thing. 

So that these groups will have to train their own people. This is 
generally accepted but I want to hit this again. The overall process of 
checking a city or area for contamin: ition is too slow to be of use to 
those who have to go in immediately. 

Mr. Rrentman. Could I interrupt you at this time to find out how 
many people we have trained in Onondaga County to do that work ? 

Dr. Burrr. We have very little. In terms of those who are taking 
the course I suppose we must have 120 people. They have taken the 
lecture course plus training exercises. Fairly little has been done 
with them since that time. 

etc ere crt'd sagivae geri Taeatayt franc ia: She ok 

Dr. Burrr. In the training course we have all we need. We can 
borrow that from the State. 

Mr. Batwan. How many do you have? 

Dr. Burrr. On our own plan, I suppose in our own budget we have 
something in the order of 2 or 3 iron chamber instruments, a couple 
of geiger counters, we can get our hands on 15 to 20 more in the city 
if there were an emer gency. Then it might be too late to get them. 

Mr. Rrentman. Who has the ones in Syracuse? 

Dr. Burrr. They are in my hands at the chemistry department in 
the University of Syracuse. They are not in good shape. We need 
maintenance and repair crews. That again comes back to money. 

Mr. Rreniman. The State loans you a number of pie ces of equip- 
ment, geiger counters, for training purposes? 

Dr. Burtr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rreutman. Where are they housed? 


72796—56—pt. 517 
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Dr. Burrr. They only loan them for the exercise. 

Mr. Rreutman. Then the State takes them back? 

Dr. Burrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rreutman. They are not available in Onondaga County other 
than for training purposes? 

Dr. Burrr. That is correct. There is a provision now I under- 
stand—no advantage has been taken of it—for some training kits 
which can be put in the hands of local groups. We are in the process 
of getting them and looking them over. , 

This includes training films, geiger counters, dosimeters, and so on. 
More than one is available. We will get one of these. I don’t know 
whether we can keep these or not. The directive was vague. I think 
we can keep them and have them for training. 

Mr. Rrentman. Are these specifically for educational purposes or 
can they be used for operational purposes ? 

Dr. Burrr. They are fairly low level instruments but they could 
be used for operational purposes. 

Mr. Hottrteip. Do they measure intensity as well as detect radio- 
activity ? 

Dr. Burrr. I am not certain—do you mean roentgens per hour? 
They are rate meters. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Yes. 

Dr. Burrr. They are largely rate meters to measure roentgens per 
hour and there are some dosimeters to measure accumulative dosage. 

Mr. Hourrretp. As a matter of fact, in terms of the need to properly 
monitor this area you are not equipped with the operational instru- 
ments nor to means for maintaiinng them nor the skilled crews that 
are distributed throughout this area, in the perimeter of the area 
and et that are ready to go into action within the 2-hour warning 

eriod 
. Dr. Burrr. You are absolutely correct. We lack all of those things. 
Essentially we havea plan. The radiological service as I will indicate 
in telling you about the job we have, is essentially myself, plus some of 
my graduate students, plus some others who have been trained in 
the city. There is quite an influx. People move in and move out. 
There are probably only 2 or 3 people, if that many, who know how 
to make all the calculations and make recommendations to the direc- 
tor in the case of an emergency. 

Mr. Hoxtrtevp. I don’t want you to feel that we are singling you 
out. We find this situation in every city that we go into. Yet 
we feel that the detection of contamination and warning the people 
is one of the major factors of civilian defense, in regard to areas of 

fallout. As we go to the different cities we find this situation dupli- 
cated so we are not pone on you. 

Dr. Burtt. I fully realize this situation and I myself am critical 
of it. I am somewhat powerless and it is not Tom’s fault, either. I 
have some suggestions here in a moment that we might look into. 
Very briefly we have these service monitors and then we have survey 
teams to go out. This is a sort of standard operation. But we have 
one or two things that we have here that might be valuable to pass on. 
To get an overall picture of the city for evacuation or times of stay 
or times for decontamination and so on, you need a whole picture of 
the city. We divided the city—let’s assume it is a Sale tae a 
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number of 5-cent pieces of pie, narrow shaped pieces of pie. These 
are predetermined areas and a crew is assigned to each of those areas 
with a taxicab radio which will meet them there we hope. 

This crew will go into this area without any directives from the 
control center. They know exactly what they are to do whether they 
get information or not. We may not get communication. They make 
their survey at predetermined points which are known to them and to 
the technical staff. They take their readings on the way in, go as far 
as they can due to other factors, and come out along another route 
taking readings and at predetermined points which have code num- 
bers. They get the information back we hope and probably not, by 
taxicab radio, maybe it will have to be managed. We recognize that 
communication may be very poor. This information once it gets back 
to the control center will be plotted and corrected for time and so on 
in the usual manner. The advantage of this particular system is that 
they can do their job without direction from the control center. 

Secondly we found our own exercise showed us that if street inter- 
sections are used as a means of locating an observation, it takes a 
tremendous amount of time to find these locations, very few people 
know the streets well enough so they can put it down. The bott e- 
neck in our exercise when we tried it was to find the spots on our map. 

In this way we saw an A-25; that means area A, spot 25. That is 
already on the map and he can tell where the reading is. This is a 
system which we have tried in exercises. We like it. It still has to 
be set up for the whole city. 

The technical staff will plot the data using various means at their 
disposal. I have another suggestion. 


This is in reality in regard to a detail of helping the overall plan. 
There are certain coer e that will have to be made by the tech- 


nical staff. One they have to compute from the observations made by 
an individual at a given time with that what the radiation would 
have been at some other time, say 1 hour after the burst. 

There are several means of doing it. One way that has been sug- 
gested is a slide rule. I think this is good in principle but poor in 
practice. From experience in trying to teach students to operate a 
slide rule, the difficulty is not in the operation or setting the numbers 
but reading it. Not all the numbers are on the slide rule. You have 
a number of blanks and you have to estimate. People can’t seem to 
get the hang of it. We have a method which we use of tables we de- 
veloped here. The first table is very simple. It is if you can do 
arithmetic you can do it. A lot of people can’t do arithmetic. You 
read down a column, say, you come in 2 hours after the burst and 
there is a number after the time, 2 hours. You multiply your ob- 
servation by that number and it will tell you what the reading will 
be at 1 hour. 

Simple multiplication, no slide rules. The factor is 2.8 multiply 
that by 10 per hour and that will give you the answer. Not every 
possible time is on here but we know that you are not going to be 
completely accurate, the instruments read to 10 to 15 percent anyway 
so we have enough entries on here to take care of everything at all 
times up to 500 hours with a minimum of 10 to 15 percent errorwise 
which is all you can get anyway. Then if you want to make another 
calculation to determine how long a person can stay in a place without 
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getting any other predetermined value of roentgens you can use the 
slide rule or use our table. If the radiation intensity is 50 at a given 
place for 1 hour, you have established that from this other method. 

You want to know what you would get if you stayed in there from 
1 to 2 hours. If you had been there since the beginning at 1 hour 
re would have gathered 315 roentgens. If you stayed there for 2 

ours, you would have 350, the difference is 35. So you would get 35 
more roentgens, if you stayed an additional hour. You actually an 
go down the table and take the difference between two values. — 

The other thing is how long can I stay before I get 50. You go 
down to the place you go in, 1 hour is say 3:15, and you go down the 
table and you can see the time and see how long you can stay. 

We can teach these to everybody who can do arithmetic. I doubt 
if you can do this with a slide rule. It is a small point but an im- 
portant one if you don’t have enough technical people. 

Mr. Houirretp. We would like to have copies of those tables sub- 
mitted for our record. 

Dr. Burrr. You may. There is a set of directions with one. 

With the other there isn’t any at the moment. 

Directions we have to give verbally. It is simple to use. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. How about you furnishing us with a copy of both 
tables with a sheet of directions on both. You may mail that to us 
if you do not have it available. 

Dr. Burrr. I have the tables but not the direction at the moment. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Syracuse UNIVERsITy, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 30, 1956. 
Mr. M. P. BALWan, 
Staff Director, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BALWAN: Enclosed are the requested radiological tables together 
with instruction for their use. 

As I indicated in my testimony before the committee, certain radiological 
calculations must be made by the men in this service. One solution, or aid, 
is the use of a special slide rule. From my teaching experience I find that many 
otherwise intelligent people find it difficult to use a slide rule. It is not that they 
are unable to operate it, but that reading the numbers and estimating the deci- 
mals is difficult. 

Consequently, Clarence Vanselow (one of my students) and myself developed 
the enclosed tables. A person does not need to learn a new technique, but must 
merely learn the meaning of the columns and rows in the table. From there ou 
it is a matter of simple arithmetic and very little of that is needed. 

Using the table I believe that there are fewer chances for error and with 
the decimal point in particular. I have found that teaching a person to use our 
table is very easy and in one-half hour they can learn their use and work about 
10 sample problems. 

Table I enables one to calculate the dose rate at one hour after the burst from 
the rate at any other time. A factor is found in the table and merely multiplied 
by the observed rate. 

Table II permits a calculation of total accumulated dose since the time of 
the explosion or from one particular time to another. The dose rate at 1 hour 
after the burst is required and only numbers in the column referring to that 
rate are used. In addition one can determine the length of time a person can 
remain in a given area before accumulating a certain specific dose. This table 
is not limited to 50 r. or any other figure. If one decides that 30 r. is the 
maximum the table is equally valuable. 

You will note that not all possible times are given. The table has only 4 
limited number of entries (the slide rule has an infinite number). However, the 
entries are chosen so that one does not make errors of more than 5 percent 1D 
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choosing the nearest figure. Any of these calculations in an actual emergency 
are approximations at best. The dose rate will not be uniform in a given area, 
there are instrument errors and being within 20 to 30 percent is probably all 
we can hope for. Soa table that is good to 5 percent is adequate. 
I shall be interested in your comments on this scheme and hope that it may 

be of help. 

Sincerely, 

BENJAMIN P, Burtt, 
— oe of Chemistry, Chief, Radiological Service, Onondaga 
County, N. Y. 


Purpose of table I 


(1) From observed radiation intensity at a given time compute the radiation 
dosage rate at 1 hour after the burst. 

Solution : Look up the factor corresponding to the time of the original reading. 
Multiply this reading by the factor. 

(2) From known dosage rate at 1 hour after the burst compute it at any other 
time (less frequently done). 

Solution: Look up the factor corresponding to the time desired and divide it 
into the rate at 1 hour. 


TABLE I.—OCorrection of r/hr. at any time to 1 hour after burst 


Sample calculation: At 1 hour and 55 minutes after the burst a reading of 31 r/hr. 
was observed. The factor corresponding to 1 hour and 55 minutes (1:55) is 2.18. The 
observed reading is multiplied by this factor, i. e., 31 2.18—62.6 r/hr. at 1 hour. 


| | | | 
Time after burst Factor || Time after burst Factor Time after burst Faetor 
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INSTRUCTIONS AND SAMPLE CALCULATIONS FOR TABLE II 
KEY 


Column 1 gives the time after the burst in hours and minutes. 

The headings at the top of the other columns are the dose rates at 1 hour after 
the burst. 

The entries in the body of the table give the total accumulated dose from the 
instant of the explosion up to the given time. 


HOW TO USE THE TABLE 


This is best illustrated by sample problems. 

Problem 1. How much radiation has a person accumulated who has been 
present at a given point since the bomb went off 2% hours earlier? The intensity 
at 1 hour after the burst was 25 roentgens per hour. 

Solution. Refer to column headed 25. Entries give total accumulated dose at 
each time given: at 8 minutes, 98 roentgens; at 30 minutes, 140 roentgens; and at 
2 hours and 30 minutes, 180 roentgens. 


TABLE II.—Fission product accumulatd dose table—Roentgens per hour at 1 hour 
after burst 





Time after burst 1 5 10 15 20 25 30 40 50 











0:00. 

0:02. 1.40 7.0 14.0 21.0 28.0 
0:03_ 2. 25 12.5 22.0 34.5 44.0 57 66 88 125 
0:04. 2. 80 14.0 28.0 42.0 56.0 70 84 112 140 
0:05. 3.15 15.8 31.5 47.3 73.0 89 104 146 158 
0:08. 3. 90 19.5 39.0 58.5 78.0 98 117 156 195 
0:10_ 4. 20 21.0 42.0 63.0 84.0 105 126 168 210 
0:12. 4.45 22.3 44.5 66.8 89.0 lll 134 178 223 
0:14. 4. 67 23.4 46.7 70. 1 93. 4 117 140 187 234 
i cbicnwchidninian 4.85 24.3 48.5 72.8 97.0 121 146 194 243 
EE vcnisannhoinacanie 5. 00 25.0 50.0 75.0 100.0 125 150 200 250 
iRvcasiehiacsesth 5.15 25.8 51.5 77.3 103. 0 129 155 206 258 
I isntavadshentstepeiet 5. 23 26. 2 52.3 78.5 105. 0 131 157 210 262 
Bate c nwieetiinel 5.35 26.8 53.5 80.3 107.0 134 160 214 268 
Gi tcesdvanence 5.43 27.2 64.3 81.5 109. 0 136 163 218 272 
iti eeicte bison 5. 53 27.7 55.3 83.0 111.0 139 166 222 277 
i lvedtcisciglnestnduaniee 5. 60 28.0 56.0 84.0 112.0 140 168 224 280 
EF 5. 75 28.8 57.5 86.3 115.0 144 173 230 288 
es Scecnicinssictasieiatagl 5. 90 29. 5 59.0 88.5 118.0 148 177 236 295 
ee 6.03 30. 2 60.3 90. 5 121.0 151 181 242 305 
hestiabcsance 6.13 30.7 61.3 92.0 123.0 154 184 246 307 
RE 6. 23 31.2 62.3 93. 5 125.0 156 187 250 312 
Be icnipoeitreinsenes 6. 30 31.5 63.0 94.5 126.0 158 189 252 315 
Be ccnidenctcbed 6. 40 32.0 64.0 96.0 128.0 160 192 256 320 
Ba cassdaskadebed 6. 50 32. 5 65.0 97.5 130.0 163 195 260 325 
Si teiiesitidslncinaniciensa 6. 63 33. 2 66.3 99. 5 133.0 166 199 266 332 
| SeIEES 6. 73 33.7 67.3 101.0 135.0 169 202 270 337 
Beinddndbabeuahen 6. 83 34.2 68.3 103.0 137.0 171 205 274 342 
BI diss rticndich eee 6. 92 34.6 69.2 104.0 138.0 173 207 276 346 
Se tcnatacanatenel 7.00 35.0 70.0 105. 0 140. 0 175 210 280 350 
Si cnssnticuneet 7.10 35. 5 71.0 106. 0 142.0 178 212 284 355 
ee 7.20 36.0 72.0 108.0 144.0 180 216 288 360 
ES 7. 26 36. 3 72.6 109.0 145. 0 181 218 290 363 
iieéccenhetands 7. 33 36.7 73.3 110.0 147.0 184 220 294 367 
eon ime hoaGos 7.43 37.2 74.3 112.0 149.0 186 223 298 372 
Gh ck dntebdibees 7. 55 37.8 75.5 113.0 151.0 189 226 302 378 
dcieieb bated 7. 65 38.3 76. 5 115. 153. 0 191 230 306 383 
SUAsy. sanbastans 7.75 38.8 77.5 116.0 155.0 194 232 310 388 
i chcrsictea-aaeeicasanaditions 7. 87 39.9 78.7 119.0 157.0 197 238 314 399 
Wa dadcbicnkteteiiing’ 7.97 40.0 79.7 120.0 160.0 200 240 320 400 
- 8. 06 40.3 80. 6 121. 161.0 201 242 322 403 
8.15 40.8 81.5 122.0 163. 0 204 244 326 408 
8. 20 41.0 82.0 123. 0 164. 0 205 246 328 410 
8. 40 42.0 84.0 126.0 168. 0 210 252 336 420 
8. 52 42.6 85. 2 128.0 170.0 213 256 340 426 
8. 62 43.1 86. 2 129.0 172.0 215 258 344 431 
8.72 43. 6 87.2 131. 174.0 218 262 348 436 
8. 83 44.2 88.3 133.0 177.0 221 266 354 442 
9. 00 45.0 90. 0 135. 0 180. 0 225 270 360 450 
9. 07 45.4 90. 7 136. 0 181.0 227 272 362 454 
9.17 45.9 91.7 138.0 183. 0 229 276 366 459 
9. 25 46.3 92.5 139. 0 185.0 231 278 370 463 
9. 37 46.9 93.7 141.0 187.0 234 282 374 469 
9. 83 49.2 98. 3 148, 189. 0 246 296 378 492 
10. 00 50.0 100.0 150.0 200. 0 250 300 400 500 
11. 35 57.0 114.0 171. 228. 0 285 342 456 570 
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TasBLeE II—Continued 


Roentgens per hour at 1 hour after burst 
Time after burst 
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Problem 2. How much would he receive altogether if he stayed there until 10 
hours after the burst? 

Solution. Refer to column 25 and to time of 10 hours. Total dose is there- 
fore 205 roentgens. 

Problem 3. How much radition would a person receive who came to this 
point 21%4 hours after the burst and stayed until 10 hours after the burst? 

Solution. This would merely be the difference between the previous two 
answers: 205 — 180 — 25 roentgens. (That is, the additional dose received in 
the time between 2% hours and 10 hours). 

Problem 4. The radiation intensity at a given point was 100 roentgens per 
hour at 1 hour after the burst. If a person came to this point 6 hours after 
the burst how long could he stay before receiving 50 roentgens? 

Solution. Refer to the column headed 100 and to the time of 6 hours. The 
entry here is 787 roentgens (That is, a person here since the beginning would 
have received 787 roentgens). We must now calculate how much additional 
time would be required to accumulate ap additional 50 roentgens. We must 
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determine the time at which 837 roentgens (that is, 787 + 50) would be accum- 
ulated. From the table, at 13 hours, 840 roentgens would be accumulated. The 
answer therefore is between 10 and 13 hours and close to 13. For safety’s sake, 
choose the 10-hour time. So the person could come in at 6 hours and stay until 
the 10th hour. This is a time of 4 hours. 


Mr. Burrr. So much for our general plan. The technical staff 
does the usual thing. 

There is no point in going over that. What about training here 
in Syracuse. Largely this has been for other services. We haven’t 
trained too many people for radiological alone. I give a course about 
twice a year. It consists of eight or four 2-hour lectures. Actually 
only six. One of the two-hour periods is an exercise with very large 
sources that we have on loan from Oak Ridge, through the civil- 
defense organization. 

We take up such things as what the bomb is, what atoms are, what 
is radioactivity, what are the radiations, what happens when the 
bomb explodes, instruments, we have some calculation sessions. The 
emphasis in this course in contrast to many others is simplicity. 

Too many of them are highly technical. I look over the syllabus 
of a course and I wonder how does an ordinary fellow with a high- 
school education understand it. You give many details, too many 
details. We give them the fundamentals, what they need, explain 
them to him as we would to a high-school student. The general 
reaction is they seem to understand when they get through. I would 
rather they understand a few things rather than not understand a 
lot of things. This is my philosophy at the university too. 

Mr. Batwan. Did you have a new course that began last Tuesday? 

Dr. Burrr. That is right, the first one began last Tuesday. The 
second session is tomorrow night on the campus. 

Mr. Batwan. How many did you have enrolled in the course? 

Dr. Burrr. About 30. I didn’t actually count them. 

Mr. Batwan. What has been your pares with dropouts by the 
time you come to the end of your course 

Dr. Burrr. After the first lecture there are a few, 10 percent drop 
out after the first time and then it seems to be pretty stable from 
then on. 

The present status of our service, incidentally here is an outline 
of the radiological course if it is of interest to you. We have had 
our plans, we have had tests, we have been given the courses. The 
nucleus of our service is myself and my graduate students and a 
few others. After we have trained them in this course there is not 
much else that happens to them. There is no further action to keep 
up the training and interest. What is the reason for this? Well, 
the chief or deputy chief of a service such as this needs to be a fulltime 
man. There is no question in my mind about this. 

Full time or half time. I have other things to do and of course if 
we have had an emergency there is nothing more important than this. 
But in the meantime I have my regular life to live. If I had a retired 
administrator or retired scientist as a deputy who could devote full 
time to this I would get something but a has to pay. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You could organize teams which would be appro- 
priately spaced throughout this area that could go into action with 
instruments that they had in their own custody or available to them 
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in nearby safekeeping which could do the job that would be necessary 
to be done in case of an attack. 

Dr. Burrr. That’s right, 

Mr. Houirre.p. But not having that, this unseen and in many 
instances radiation could attack the people of Syracuse and they would 
perish without knowing what had hit them. 

Dr. Burrr. They would probably know it. The radiation would 
take a couple of weeks. They would know they were sick and would 
know what was wrong. The only way I can do anything is to have 
somebody to whom I can delegate work and authority. Doing such 
things as working out the details of the plan, where would it actually 
mean it would mesh, where actual measurements would be made. 
Training the crew, giving them practice exercises in which we would 
give them information and so on. 

Mr. Hourrep. And perfecting communications? 

Dr. Burrr. That’s right. 

Now we can’t use the taxicabs unless there is an emergency. So 
we can’t test that means. Weuseradiohams. They are not the taxi- 
cabs. They are used to send messages. The taxicab people are not. 
How complicated is this going to be? We tried it a little bit. It was 
a little hard for them to get messages back and forth. 

Mr. Fascety. You have a very interesting plan laid out. The thing 
I can’t visualize is if you have survey teams operating independently 
without the impetus of a central gathering point so to speak, how 
would you ever determine that you could get a service. Where would 
your teams be? They come from individual houses within a certain 
pie-shaped area, I assume. They would have to get to a designated 
point in order to get a taxi which is not integrated into this thing. 

Dr. Burrr. These taxicabs in the plan—and I venture this is still 
plan, this is not actual operation—they are assigned to a particular 
assembly point. ‘The crew is assigned there, and the taxicab is as- 
signed there. Whether they all show up we don’t know. 

Mr. Fascetit. Whether or not they will ever meet. 

Dr. Burrr. That’s right. I foresee in an emergency you won’t be 
able to get in touch with these teams anyway. 

I am planning on that. That is the worst case. You see certain 
plans written up, well we will tell the team exactly what they can do. 
[ am planning it so if you can’t get into communication, we will still 
be able to do something. 

Mr. Fasceiu, I don't see taxicabs and I don’t even see any people 
over on this picture. 

Dr. Burrr. If it is an H-bomb, that is true. 

Mr. Fascety. If it wasn’t near point zero and assuming that all the 
taxicabs were in point zero, but assuming that the bomb was outside 
somewhere and it dropped. I am wondering where the survey teams 
will be, 

Dr. Burrr. This is a problem that you will always have. You have 
to have alternate teams trained—that is an additional problem. If 
one team is knocked out, you hope the other will be there. It will not 
be perfect. 

Mr. Fascetn. Do you actually believe that you can make this thing 
work on a purely voluntary basis or will these people have to be in 
some kind of service, military or otherwise? 
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Mr, Burtr. I dont’ think I really know the answer to that ques- 
tion because we have not tried it. 

Mr. Fasceti. What do you just believe? 

Dr. Burrr. If it was a military group this would be the best way 
to do it in terms of getting it done, Tein not talking about money. 

Mr. Fascexx. Strictly from the standpoint of etfort? 

Dr. Burrr. That’s right. So I don’t think we can do that. Being 
more practical we will have to try to train these people. I wouldn’t 
say we couldn’t do it until we had an organization going, trained some 
people, obtained alternate teams and tried them on an exercise. Give 
them a surprise thing and see what happens. 

We have to do it empirically. We haven’t had this kind of an 
emergency in this country. We don’t know what will happen except 
we are sure there will be chaos. These are just suggestions. 

As I say, the big thing is a full-time man. The financial needs, of 
course. He has tobe paid. We have to buy instruments. There are 
no real cheap ones yet to my knowledge. We have to have places to 
store them. We have to prepare them and maintain them. There are 
people in Syracuse if we organize it. I could spend fulltime on it 
without any trouble and I don’t know how much progress I ean make 
in a year or two. We have to have a fulltime administrator. That 
is the present status of our operation. 

Lots of talk, some experience, but we are nowhere near the end 
yet. What we need is money. 

Mr. Houirtecp. Thank you very much. We appreciate the frank- 
ness with which you testifred. We find this condition in most of the 
cities in our Nation. 

Now, Sheriff Stone, we will be glad to hear from you and any 
testimony that you wish to give. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT E. STONE, SHERIFF, ONONDAGA 
COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to wel- 
come you to Onondaga County. This county is 35 miles long and 35 
miles wide with Syracuse in the center of it. 

In the 10 minutes allotted to me I want to say we here in Onondaga 
County have a plan for civil defense and one for, natural disaster 
emergency. They are very similar in operation. First of all I would 
like to state that we enjoy all-out cooperation between the Syracuse 
police under Chief Harold Kelly, the State police, the town and 
village police, the civil defense unit under the able direction of civil 
defense director Tom Ballantyne. We all work together and have 
just finished a school for auxiliary police in which all participated 
and the school ran from October to March. 

We also have some 51 volunteer fire departments and_ their 
auxiliaries and a real Red Cross unit which go all out for us in any 
emergency. In some cities I understand that all employees are in 
civil defense and they each have a job to do. It is my earnest hope 
that many will volunteer in civil defense work so that we may be 
in an even better shape for anything that might happen. 

Mr. Ho.trreip. Do you at this time require the employees of the 
county that are under your supervision to perform a specified duty in 
civil defense ? 
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Mr. Stone. We do not, sir. I am speaking from the police angle 
and the sheriff’s department only. I understand that some munici- 
palities their employees are told. to get into civil defense and they 
vet into it. 

. Mr. HowiFretp. That is true. In some cities all of the city em- 
ployees have as part of their specified duties a specified civil-defense 
activity under certain conditions. 

Mr. Stone. I am sure that our civil-defense director will welcome 
that help. We have a plan, we have our mission of course, protection 
of life and property and enforcement of laws and regulations. We 
provide adequate police in the control of movement of personnel, sup- 
plies in the evacuation movement, select and control the best routes 
available under the circumstances, 

The enforcement of all laws and the regulation of both civil defense 
and civil law. Assisting the civil-defense agency as requested. As- 
sisting in identification of the dead and injured. The protection of 
their personal effects and property and providing proper identification 
for all personnel authorized to be in a given area. We have a chain 
of command. The county is divided into 4 zones under 4 sergeants. 
We meet at those points, we have available for the mission 23 radio 
equipped cars, 5 of which have ventilators in. 

They all have Red Cross equipment in them. We have 4 motor- 
cycles, 3-way radio equipped, 2 station wagons, a boat and a trailer, 
a walkie-talkie and machineguns and so forth, and all of our personnel 
of some 80 men are fully equipped with uniforms, revolvers, hand- 
cuffs, and clubs and so forth. ‘The check ia of course you don’t 
know where they are, but we have those four incoming aid and we 
worked closely with the civil-defense director in all the test runs that 
we have had and I am sure, when he gets on the stand, he will be able to 
tell re some of those things that we have been able to accomplish. 

_ The overall cooperation between all the police agencies, the city, the 
State, and the village has been wonderful and I am not afraid on that 
standpoint of what might happen. 

Mr. Fascetzu. Sheriff, you said you had the enforcement of the 
civil-defense laws. What penalties are provided if any? 

Mr. Stone. I don’t think I could tell you that. We would prob- 
ably arrest them and decide afterward what the penalty would ve 
i Mr. Fasceit. Or whether or not you had any authority to arrest 

rem ? 

Mr. Strong. That’s right. 

_ Mr. Fascetzi. Under your natural disaster assistance act the sheriff 
is the officer who is responsible and has the coordinating authority in 
the county in the event of a natural disaster and has the authority on 
that law to even call on civil defense to assist him? 

Mr. Stone. Yes. 

Mr. Fascett. Under that law do you also have the right to go to 
municipal police chiefs ? 

_ Mr. Stone. If there was a natural disaster here and in my opinion 
it warranted the calling out of civil defense, I would call on the civil 
defense director, Ballantyne, to do it. 

_ Mr. Fascetx. That law gives you the responsibility and the author- 
ity to do all of that? 

Mr. Srong. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fascetx. How about the other way around ? 

Mr. Sronr. I also determine when the disaster is over. 

Mr. Fascetz. Yes. Under the Defense Emergency Act which puts 
the authority in the chairman of the board of supervisors, does that 
make him ? 

Mr. Stoner. I am afraid he has to call on me. 

Mr. Fascetxu. Does that law give him the authority to call on you 
as a constitutional officer or is this a matter of cooperation between 
the sheriff and the chairman of the board ? 

Mr. Stone. Cooperation. If an emergency exists he would call me 
up and say it is getting out of hand and we have to do something. I 
would determine if that was true and then call in the civil defense. 

Mr. Fascetz. But the law does not place any responsibility or 
burden on you other than that which you already have as a duly con- 
stituted officer of the law. 

Mr. Stone. Under the statutes I am the 

Mr. Fascetxi. In other words, you are the chief law-enforcement 
officer for the county and you did not need any special provision under 
the New York Defense Emergency Act? 

Mr. Srone. That is right. No; but we wanted a way to declare the 
emergency so as to get it back into the civil hands. We all work 
together. The city police. We have no trouble along that line at all. 

Mr. Rrestman. That is true, isn’t it, Mr. Sheriff, that in the last 
year’s Operation Alert, the martial law did not take effect in New York 
State. It was under the direction of the civil-defense director and in 
the hands of the regular police organizations throughout the State; 
isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Stone. That was so. 

Mr. Rresiman. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be of interest to 
the committee, and I would like to have clarification from the sheriff, 
as to whether or not this is true. 

I think there is a State law that provides that all of the auxiliary 
policemen, firemen, and wardens who are enlisted in this type of 
activity are covered by insurance ? 

Mr. Stone. When they are called out by the civil-defense director. 

Mr. Rrentman. And that isa State law; is it not? 

Mr. Batiantyne. No. 

Mr. Rreniman. County law? 

Mr. Batiantyne. County law. They are covered also in the event 
of a test as well as the real thing. 

Mr. Rieuiman. That relates to whether many volunteers will take 
an active part, because they are not covered by any type of insurance 
while risking their lives in this activity. 

Mr. Battantyne. They are covered by State insurance. 

Mr. Batwan. The subcommittee has received some requests from 
other States asking what is done in that field. In the State of Vir- 
ginia we had a request from one of the Congressmen saying that they 
could not get volunteers in Richmond, Va., because the volunteers 
found they were not covered by this thing. It might be helpful if 
someone from the county could provide us with the ordinance or the 
county action that you have and submit it for the record. 

Mr. Fasceiz. I think it would be helpful if we could get a copy of 
both the Defense Emergency Act in New York and the Natural Dis- 
aster Assistance Act. 
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Mr. Rrenitman. I have asked the chairman of the board of super- 
visors to furnish us with that information. : 

Mr. Hoxirietp. We are glad to have that information. I believe 
you have a very advanced law here in the State of New York, much 
superior than what they have in other places, I am sure we will be 
able to give you a little favorable publicity on that law. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you very much. Thank you for calling me. 

Mr. Hotrrievp. We might also ask our chief of the Syracuse Police 
Department, Mr. Kelly, if he will give us a brief résumé of his duties 
and responsibilities and then we will adjourn for lunch and take up 
the other witnesses when we come back. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD F. KELLY, CHIEF OF POLICE, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Mr. Kexiy. Thank you, sir. May I state first that it is quite an 
honor to appear before a House of Representatives committee. The 
only time I have met them before was while they were in session in 
Congress in Washington. Briefly, let me state that at the onset of 
civil defense, we organized a training program in Syracuse where 
we designated 5 police officers to 5 sections of the city. We called for 
volunteers of volunteer policemen. We had several people respond 
and they received training under the police officers’ instruction, 
through the cooperation of other capable instructors like the FBI, 
members of the sheriff’s office and State police, et cetera. We trained 
some 600 auxiliary policemen. We have approximately 250 which we 
could count upon in an emergency out of the 600. As has been said 
before in the testimony this morning, the complacency of the people 
is something that none of us can understand or can say what to do 
to correct. 

A thought struck me today along those lines; if possible, we could 
have something like Safe Driving Day that was backed by the Presi- 
dent and have a Civil Defense Day throughout the Nation, nationwide, 
with the publicity that was afforded Safe Driving Day, at the same 
time taking into consideration that we do not want to be called war- 
mongers. 

But the situation as we know it and we see it is very serious. This 
past winter we trained mass training. We tried a new scheme of 
mass training where we got the most capable instructors we could get 
throughout the State and we trained 178 auxiliary policemen. All of 
them stayed for the completion of their course. Now that was a new 
idea in training and this is what we had found in the past. We would 
send and get capable instructors and find a few persons coming to the 
meetings for their training, where we would expect and almost guar- 
antee the instructor that we would have some 30 or 40 men present for 
traming. We would have a pitiful attendance of 5 or 6 men. 

hese are facts that are very serious to a law-enforcement officer. 
I know, and you gentlemen all know, that there is nothing that will 
calm panic-stricken people like the man in uniform, the police officer. 
_I would ask this committee for consideration of money, appropria- 
tions to furnish uniforms for our civilian policemen. Along the same 
lines I would like for consideration the possibility of thinking along 
the lines of Representative Riehlman’s statement, of conscription of 
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auxiliary police. I would not go so far as to say we should go to con- 
scription in the other services. I feel that, in the civil-defense struc- 
ture, the civil-defense picture, there is nothing more important than 
the training of police officers. 

I have difficulty getting paid personnel to enlist in our local police 
department. So you can see the difficulty of getting volunteers. In 
your volunteer set up, you will always get the type of person who 
always wanted to bea cop. You can’t arm that individual. You can’t 
depend on him in an emergency. You must get some stable citizens 
interested in this vital thing. 

I would respectfully suggest, along the lines that our director has 
: se of, that there should be some uniformity of regulations. 

ince the inception of civil defense, our alarm system and notification 
system has been changed several times. 

It becomes confusing when there is a change periodically, so that 
if one overall alarm system were developed and that was the one, 
unless there was something that came up that showed that it was 
impractical, if that were to be followed, I think that would be a 
step in the right direction. 

We pay Reserve officers for training, for going to the camps during 
the summer for a period of 2 or 3 ie I don’t think that we should 
appropriate any large sums of money or even a token sum to some 

erson who would volunteer, someone who would be dependable. 
omeone who would be as carefully screened by the police for crim- 
inal records and so forth. 

We get many applicants who have criminal records. We can’t 
appoint them as policemen. We would have to have a policeman 
watch that man. We have to watch that situation. 

In Onondaga County I think we have an excellent plan and we 
are covered by the proper laws. I think our structure is very sound. 
As has been said before at this meeting, I think the complaisancy 
is something that no one has the answer to. If there were an emer- 

ncy we would have thousands of volunteers. That has been proven 
in the past in the last war. We changed from the industry right 
into war production and it was amazing what happened. You can see 
as you have remarked above, how many people are here today at a 
hearing like this. 

And it is of vital importance to everyone particularly in this target 
area. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Thank you very much, sir, for your testimony. Are 
there any questions? 

Mr. Rreutman. No, I would like to commend the chief for his fine 
statement and I would like to concur in a portion of your statement 
and emphasize it, Mr. Kelly, that I recognize the fact that you are 
not going to get the people that you want—this hard core—unless we 
have some type of conscription for them and some compensation for 
them. You made a very important point when you said, first, selec- 
tive civilians and the type that you need in order to have an effect 
upon the people, have to be in some type of a uniform and, secondly, 
that you have to have people who know something about how to take 
care of themselves and how to take care of people. You can’t just 
trust it to a group of civilians who have not been trained, who might 
be trigger happy or delighted to have a badge, and whe would 
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not be effective. In fact, they could do more damage to defense—1 
well-trained person would probably be better than 10 or 15 personnel 
with no training whatsoever. 

Mr. Ketix. Thank you very much, Congressman, for your kind re- 
marks. We have something in the process that might be of interest. 
We will have some 300 emergency Sa and police-alarm boxes that 
are strategically located throughout the city. 

These were located on the basis of a survey showing where the 
least telephones were. Weare trying to get 1 auxiliary ee for 
every 1 of those emergency fire-alarm boxes. It will be a practical 
matter because it will be right here near his home and he would report 
to that box and we would want to tie in some lines so we will have 
communication with these men all the while. So that is something 
we are developing which might be of interest to you. 

We are the second city in the Nation that has this type of emergency 
fire-alarm and police-alarm box. Miami, Fla., I believe has the same 
thing. 

Mr. Hourtetp. It sounds like a practical plan. I think we have 
been impressed with this principle of utilizing the professional people 
whether in the police department or fire department or welfare de- 
partment to build around those professionally trained permanent offi- 
cials, a large auxiliary organization, as large as you can possibly make 
and then tae upon them for that particular function rather than 
building a completely outside organization to either conflict or to try 
to duplicate their functions. 

In the cities that we have had testimony we have been impressed 
with that thinking. In other words your police department would 
have a large auxiliary body which would actually be directed by your 
regular police department under, of course, the overall supervision. 
The same way with your fire department, then the taking care of 
people, your welfare people who are trained in those functions but 
most of them seem to fall down from lack of financing on the local 
Jevel and also a lack of realization of the importance of the job. 

We are hoping that these hearings will in the final analysis, our con- 
clusions and our findings and our recommendations will be such as to 
bring more prestige to the Federal Civil Defense Agency and also 
will bring a realization on the part of the Congress and the executive 
branch and that this is indeed a Federal responsibility primarily and 
not just a local responsibility and therefore the Federal Government 
does have a responsibility for master planning and also for financial 
support which cannot be discharged by the local groups, acting sepa- 
rately and uncoordinatedly. 

Mr. Krtry. I feel that it certainly will, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you very much for your testimony. We will 
convene here again at 2 o’clock. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 12:20 p. m. a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Hortrterp. The subcommittee will be in order. We are going 
to be pressed a little bit for time and we are going to ask our witnesses 
to present their testimony in as concise a manner as possible. 
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Members of the subcommittee will try to refrain from questioning 
although we are very interested as shown by our questions this morn- 


ng. 
We would like to have Mr. Dudley J. Bennett, assistant director of 
the Onondaga civil defense take the witness stand at this time. 
Do you, sir, have a prepared statement which would like to make ¢ 
Mr. Bennett. No, I do not. 
Mr. Hoxtrtetp. Be seated and give us such testimony as you desire. 
Dr. Gentry is not here I believe. 
Dr. Gentry. Yes. 
Mr. Horirte.p. Will you come forward at the same time? You 
may have something you would like to offer. All right, Mr. Bennett. 


STATEMENT OF DUDLEY J. BENNETT, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N. Y., 
CIVIL DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JOHN T. GENTRY, DIS- 
TRICT HEALTH OFFICER 


Mr. Bennett. During the last 5 years we have had 5 chief medical 
officers of the medical service of civil defense. The most recent doctor 
who is acting chief medical officer has only been with us approximately 
3 months. So with that in mind I asked Dr. Gentry who was pre- 
viously a chief medical officer to sit in and give the majority of the 
testimony. 

Mr. Horirretp. Dr. Gentry, we would like to have from you, sir, the 
testimony which is pertinent to the problems which you would face. 
What your capacity for taking care of casualties is, what your stock- 
pile amounts to, what type of materials you have in the stockpile in 
the way of blood plasma or antibiotics or any other supplies which 
you may have. 

If you have some testimony along that line ? 

Dr. Gentry. The problem is not in that area that I would like to 
talk to. It is primarily in the area of organization and administration 
of medical service. There has been a problem here that may or may 
not have assisted in other communities. Mr. Bennett touched on it 
previously as far as having a chief medical officer. I was only in an 
active capacity for 6 months but I had been previously in a similar 
position in Anchorage, Alaska, for about a year and a half. I would 
like to speak from both points of view. 

As in other phases of civil defense, you have the problem of attitude, 
people not feeling it is important, it is a waste of their time. They 
have been often recruited and trained without meaningful responsi- 
bility assignments, often because of premature preparation prior to 
adequate organization. 

There have been policy changes that have been felt down at the local 
level, associated I think with some degree of valid changes from the 
atomic to hydrogen bomb concepts but this has been tied with a 
more or less trial and error often unrealistic and often unobtainable 
type of goals for the medical service. 

And the trial and error basis which resulted in a low morale on the 
part of the people who felt their time was wasted after it turned out 
that this was to be changed. 

I think there has been a great problem associated with the magni- 
tude of the medical job. Setting up an organizational structure, de- 
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fending of the program, defining responsibilities, recruitment and 
training of workers and providing direction and supervision for an 
organization as conceived here in Syracuse than other places, that is 
larger than either the Carrier or General Electric plants here which 
are the two largest industrial operating companies in this area for a 
professional person to try to do that on a part-time basis, 1 or 2 hours 
per week possibly even with his staff of deputies and staff persons, 
spending an equivalent amount of time has been very unrealistic as 
far as effective and sustaining efforts and accomplishment of the basic 
organization per se. 

You have had repeated examples of people being in for a while 
going to do an energetic job getting somewhere, but for one reason 
or another, for lack of time from other responsibilities having to with- 
draw and in the interim period the activity that has been accomplished 
more or less falling down. This has resulted in Syracuse in a certain 
amount of ill repute of the medical civil-defense service where many 
of your active aggressive leaders have had their share and done their 
duty as they feel it and are not interested in doing anything more at 
this time. 

There has been a feeling that there has been more or less a top 
hierarchy without any substantial structure as far as the staff and 
line workers, that most of the maneuvers have been to put on a show 
for the general. 

If anything happened tomorrow they really would not be able to do 
a job. I think the problem is that you have your materials in, you 
have some of them assigned, and yet if something happened tomorrow, 
eventually they would be used efficiently and effectively, but there 
would be a long delay period, at least longer than might be appro- 
priate associated with the fact that they are not as ready organization- 
wise. As a matter of policy decisions we had a hassle several years 
ago about the matter of instructions from the State of having all your 
medical supplies in the city. 

First, it was our interest at that time, to get them outside in the 
suburban areas. Finally, we got an O. K. on that about 6 months or a 
year before this finally came through on a statewide policy basis. 

As far as recommendations, I would like to say this: Civil defense 
with many areas, with many groups, needs a renovation, as far as 
attitude toward it is concerned. I don’t know whether that is rep- 
arable at this time or not. I think anything that can be done at the 
Federal level to assist the States and in turn the local communities 
in doing that would be very helpful. 

In regard to very realistic and workable plans and policies, for 
example, the matter of the tremendous medical aid training program 
which really has not gotten started, we hear very much about it, but 
we have done less than some areas and possibly more than others. We 
worked out a cooperative arrangement with the American Red Cross, 
which was unusual. They assumed responsibility for the training, and 
we actually didn’t get too many medical aids per se, but we got a lot 
of people in there in the basic Red Cross training course. This was 
done locally against the State policy of the American Red Cross in this 
particular community. 

This was where good personnel relationships locally overcame a 
barrier at a higher level, which I think is unfortunate. This is the 
72796—_56— pt. 5-18 
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type of thing where you have been trying to duplicate these things in 
this regard, efforts that did not need to be duplicated. 

I am talking about the realistic side of meaning the people who are 
trained, full time, who are experienced in doing this type of thing, in 
contrast to an entirely new structure trying to do it as a new training 
program on top of the Red Cross. | . ; 

I think that any financing that might be coming forth in the future 
in the way of Federal aid should be earmarked more toward local per- 
sonnel to help on a full-time basis people like the physicians, the 
medical service. 

Had we had Mr. Bennett here, who is now full time just on medical 
service, 2 years ago we could have gone a lot further than what we did 
in the 6 months’ period I was involved. 

I had to struggle along with a consultant from the local county 
service which was helpful but did not do the legwork I didn’t find the 
time for. But I had to stop because of other commitments later on. 

I think this would be extremely helpful. As to the matter of loan 
of physicians, you have in the Public Health Service an inservice 
training program ep whereby physicians in an inactive Reserve 
status may take a 2 week or orientation course in civil defense. When 
I was invited to take that course I wrote back saying if I had 2 weeks, 
I would like to spend it locally, when I was acting medical director I 
couldn’t spend that much time or one-half hour a week during 6 months 
I was involved. 

As far as your selective service draft act operation, you have people 
who will go in to spend 2 years of governmental responsibility duty. 
In the Public Health Service you have had a group from anywhere to 
15 to 20 per year in what is known as the epidemic-disease an 
I would think that many people might C interested in spending 2 

ears in some administrative capacity could simply and justifiably be 
Sesll to various communities such as this which have had a very hard 
time getting qualified medical persons on a reasonable full-time or 
part-time basis to do the job that is needed. 

Mr. Bennett and others who could be employed locally would be very 
helpful and yet again if they were nonmedical they would feel reluc- 
tant and a certain amount of barrier to deal with the medical profes- 
sion in general in contrast to a physician. 

That concept would be the one [ would like to stress more than any, 
that you are Sosina people spend 2 years in an Army dispensary in 
north Greenland curing a few cuts on a finger 2 or 3 times a week 
and that is what they are contributing and a few more here in civil 
defense could be very much worthwhile. 

Mr. Horirmrp. Thank you very much. I think your testimony is 
very pertinent. You really can sum it up by saying that you believe 
there has been a shortage of qualified people in this field on a full time 
paid basis. And that if the Federal Government should see fit to 
aid by financial grants that you believe the system could be set up 
here if they had the right kind of direction from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the right kind of financial support to allow you to put 
full-time people to work on it, that you could build an organization to 
fill the need. 

Dr. Gentry. That’s right. This job can be done. There is no 
reason why it can’t. Yet I am not the least bit proud of the current 
status of the medical civil-defense effort in Syracuse. 
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I think itisashame. I think the only excuse for the present state is 
not enough qualified people spending more time and you can’t get the 
official health officers in here, except Dr. Bigwood and myself. Dr. 
Bigwood has been up to his ears with a new department. He did not 
have the time. ¥ 

I have so many other obligations I could not accept a position as 
such. You will hee to utilize Dr. Bigwood and myself and others 
as consultants for lending guidance and direction, and we can make 
a contribution as such, but for the day-to-day responsibility for 
guidance and supervision you need somebody in there, as least in 
the initial setup period, who is a physician. Once these things are 
set up you can run pretty well on a maintenance basis with such part- 
time help and with the assistance of such able people as Mr. Bennett. 

The big job is the creation of the administrative structure with 
training and everything else, as I said before, equivalent to General 
Electric and Carrier combined. It is overwhelming. You get so 
far and then it bogs down by your structure in the complete weight of 
it. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. The present law needs changing of course, on the 
allowance for administrative purposes for Federal finances. The 
present law has certain restrictions on using the Federal funds, and 
that is one of the changes that I thing has been suggested more than 
any other change, that we utilize Federal funds in the administrative 
field as well as in the supply field. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We are very happy to have your testimony, Dr. 
Gentry, and we appreciate the suggestions that you have made. 

Do you have anything you wish to add to that, Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. Nothing more than on a supply basis. We are quite 
adequately fixed here in Onondaga County. We have in our juris- 
diction 25 different locations, that is, schools in the area, around the 
periphery of the city, some 55 units, which are State-aid units. We 
have our blood supplies in, boxes up at the nurses’ home, which have 
not been distributed to certain locations yet. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Have you arranged for rotation basis for those anti- 
biotics and other materials which do become dated ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. HouirieLp. That has been done in some of the other cities, so 
you might explore the possibilities of making arrangements of some 
of these supplies as they near their expiration date and replace them 
with newer material. 

Mr. Bennett. That needs to be done, surely. New York State is 
packaging for this area 47 improvised emergency hospitals. They 
will not be under our direct control, however; they are 200-bed 
hospitals and they will last for about 10 days, 200-bed Sera for a 
10-day period of time. They are in the process of being packaged 
and will be sent in as they are needed in case of an enemy attack. 

Mr. Hoxirrerp. Forty-seven have been allocated for the county. 

Mr. Bennett. For the county. 

Mr. Hotarrerp. Then you can take care of 47 times 200? 

Mr. Bennetr. That’s right. I think the main problem, as Dr. 
Gentry has stated, there should be very definitely moneys coming from 
some level other than down here in the grassroots for administrative 
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purposes. We just do not have the manpower to go ahead and do an 
adequate job. We need 20,000 people in the medical service alone, 
and the job of administering the work of those 20,000 people is-just 
tremendous. 

Mr. Houirieip. This whole effort has to be put on a higher level of 
recognition by the executive branch and the Congress, I think, before 
we do have these very vital things which you need to make an efficient 
grassroots program. 

Mr. Bennerr. May I also suggest a massed movement from a Fed- 
eral level on mass education. ‘This won’t solve all the problems, but 

ou might get at least some of your legislative bodies allocating moneys 
if they have a complete understanding of the facts. 

Mr. Lrescomn. How do you pay for those 47 units ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. That comes under the Federal matching funds. New 
York State pays 50 percent, and I think the Federal Government 
contributes. 

Mr. Lirscomrp. Your county is not contributing anything ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Nothing that I know of on a medical level. As far 
as supplies—they all come down from the State level. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How long-range a stockpile do you have in medica] 
supplies for how many people; how many casualties / 

Mee. Bennett. That I couldn't tell you. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How did you build your stockpile ? 

Mr. Bennerr. That has been furnished by the States. Perhaps if 
I show you this that might help the situation. This a breakdown. 
The paper that I handed to Mr. Lipscomb is a brief résumé of the 
State aid-station outfit and all the supplies contained therein. 

Mr. Liescoms. Who planned the stockpile program for you ? 

Mr. Bennerr. New York State department of health, office of medi- 
cal defense. 

Mr. Lirscoms. It was done in conjunction with the FCDA ? 

Mr. Bennett. I think so. 

Mr. Lirscome. What about materials; have you been able to get all 
that you needed for your program ¢ 

Mr. Bennert. All the materials that have come down to New York 
State; and we have not asked for any addition. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you used any of the assumptions for your 
county to plan for a specific number of casualties! Have you any 
plans of that sort whatsoever ? 

Mr. Bennett. The doctor had originally. 

Dr. Gentry. You have so many coming down to set up aid stations, 
secondary aid stations, and so many hospitals, that depends upon the 
number of supplies coming down; and the organization concepts were 
to set up and utilize all the available resources as far as physicians, 
nurses, and nurses’ aids and other auxiliary personnel to operate such 
centers. If additional materials came down, they would be taken 
care of in a flexible plan. 

Two years ago there were only five emergency hospital units to my 
knowledge. I was not aware of the fact that that has increased to 
thatnumber. Ina period—if you will adjust your plans just to handle 
and service that many in contrast to the other, it would mean—if your 
physicians were fewer in any one installation. 

Mr. Lirscome. In your opinion do you have adequate medical sup- 
plies on hand in case of an emergency ? 
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Dr. Gentry. Our trouble, as I indicated earlier, is not the adequate 
supplies, it is the adequate organization to do anything with them. 
People who know where they are, who should go where they would 
work together and why and how to use these things most effectively 
when they are needed. 

That is the big problem here. Not the fact that we did not have any 
to work with at this time. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you requested the board of supervisors to 
get the funds to get the additional personnel you need at the county 
level ? 

Dr. Gentry. I have not. It was not my position to do so. When 
I was involved I talked to the appropriate authorities about this. 

Mr. Liescoms. But they are aware of the problem. 

Dr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you seen any of the instructions on the 200- 
hospital-bed units yet; how to put them up or transport them? 

Mr. Bennett. They have not been released yet. They are in the 
process of being packaged. 

Mr. Lirscoms. They have not told you how many people you will 
need to man those hospitals yet ? 

Mr. Bennett. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You are in fora surprise. That’s all I have. 

Mr. Hontrrevp. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

We will depart from our planned program at this time to put 
Brig. Gen. Robert S. Israel, Jr., commanding general, 32d Air 
Command, Hancock Field, on the stand at this time accompanied 
by Alec Ferguson, civil defense senior attack warning officer, 32d Air 
Command, Hancock Field. 

Will you gentlemen starting with General Israel give this committee 
an account of your functions and duties in this position pertaining 
to civilian defense ? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. ISRAEL, JR., COMMANDING 
GENERAL, 32D AIR COMMAND, HANCOCK FIELD; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ALEC M. FERGUSON, CIVIL DEFENSE SENIOR ATTACK 
WARNING OFFICER, 32D AIR COMMAND, HANCOCK FIELD 


General Israrn., Yes, sir. May I make a correction? That is the 
32d:Air Division. 

Mr. Horirtetp. You may proceed, General Irael. 

General Israrn. The 32d Air Division is a joint organization at the 
present time. It includes the Army and the Navy and it is one of 
several air divisions that is charged with the air defense of this 
country. 

Generally speaking the 32d is charged with the area in northern 
New York, northern New Hampshire and Vermont, and the entire 
State of Maine. We have several contacts with civilians with respect 
to defense against air attack. 

One o fthese is the FCDA, Mr. Ferguson being the senior attack 
warning officer at our division headquarters. 

Before going into my relationships with him, I would like first 
to mention some of the other contacts that we do have for your in- 
formation. 
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You probably are familiar with them. I would like to run down 
them. e have a representative from the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity who works with us and perfects plans for the security control of 
air traffic and also to control along with the FCC those electronics 
radiations which might be of assistance to the enemy in navigation 
to his target. 

They are primarily the beacons you find on the airways. In this 
so-called Scater plan, we have ways and means of clearing the air 
of friendly air traffic and handling movements of the military com- 
ponents of our country out on their counterattack mission. 

The Federal Communications has a representative with us who 
works on the Conelrad plan, which includes the clustering of the 
civilian broadcast facilities to keep the civil populace informed of 
what is going on. 

Additionally he has all the rest of the electronic radiations which 
were not caught by the CAA and he will impose a censorship on 
them and keep them under control so they may not be used by an 
enemy coming in for navigational purposes. 

We have an officer from my headquarters with the States of Ver- 
mont and Maine, these two officers are in the office of the Governor 
and work primarily with the director for civil defense of the State. 
We also have representation in New Hampshire and New York, those 
officers being from the 26th Division down at Rosslyn. These people 
are there primarily for ground observer corps matters. 

Occasionally they are used in advisory capacity or in an associate 
capacity on the various bodies or boards that may be formed by 
the governor or his director of civil defense for the study of civil 
defense problems. 

We don’t enter into active advice. We only proffer information 
when we are called upon to do it. We don’t feel that we have any 
direct responsibility with regard to the problems of each individual! 
State governor for civil defense at the present time. 

We are not charged in any manner, in any mission there in that 
direction. We do have contact with the Civil Air Patrol in addition. 
That unit comes under the Continental Air Command at Mitchell 
Field. But in cases where they might be used in connection with 
civil defense activities, we must give those aircraft a flight plan by 
which they can fly in an emergency to assist in civil defense activities, 
either by carrying medical supplies, observation, or warnings as re- 
quired, and we usually go along with the State directors of civil 
defense in their request with regard to those CAP aircraft and include 
their flight plans in the Scater plan that I spoke of before. 

We have in our control center in addition to Ferguson’s facilities 
a military air defense warning that these test installations are located 
at Brunswick, NAS, Maine; Dow AFB, Maine; Ethan Allen AFB, 
Vt.; Griffiss AFB, N. Y.; Loring AFB, Maine; Plattsburg Airport, 
N. Y.; Presque Isle AFB, Maine; Sampson AFB, N. Y.; Syracuse AF 
station, New York; Wheeler Sack Army Airfield, N. Y. 

We have direct warning with them that is carried on our fight serv- 
ice lines. Military flight service takes care of military flight clear- 
ance along with CAA. Those are used. We provide Mr. Ferguson 
with a position that he keeps manned 24 hours a day. He observes 
the progress of any intruders on our plotting board. We receive in- 
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formation from all surrounding commands, and naval picket ships at 
sea, early warning aircrafts and what not. 

These are plotted on the board for his information. If we get an 
unknown track, we take all means we can to identify them, including 
the scrambling of fighters and call his attention to the fact that it is 
unidentified. He, by agreement, does not _ on any information 
until we call a state of warning, either yellow or red. The yellow 
meaning that an attack is probable, red that it is imminent. No time 
factor has been applied to date. He then takes over under his own 
standard operating procedures and carries a warning to the civil 
populace. We have no further responsibility other than to tell him 
when the threat is past or give him further red warnings. 

I would be very happy to answer any further questions. I am at 
your disposal. 

’ Mr. Howtrretp. Do you have a substantial number in your Civil 
Air Patrol of planes? 

General Isrart. I can’t tell you just how many we do have. That 
organization does not work directly under me. I have observed, here 
in Syracuse, the 2 units they have drilling in the armory and they run 
around 100 youngsters in the 2 units. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Do they have that many planes? 

General Israrn. I don’t know the number of the planes, sir. I can’t 
answer that question. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Would you consider that a valuable adjunct to the 
civilian-defense operation ? 

General Israrx. I believe it would be if it is properly used and 
properly controlled. If it is allowed to fly around at random then 
it might confuse our identification procedures. By keeping down to 
prescribed routes and altitude I believe it could be a great help in 
controlling the fighting of fires or getting people out of the way of 
fallout and so forth. 

I think they could be put to real use. 

Mr. Rreuitman. General, what is your general feeling toward our 
ground observer corps ? 

General Israrv. I think they have done us a very fine job to date. 
I see a need for them for an indefinite period of time. We are put- 
ting in gap fillers at the present time but I don’t believe we will be 
able to visualize it. There is no substitute for the human eye. I be- 
lieve after about 2 or 3 years we might put the ground observer corps 
in most places in this area on a standby basis. But aside from that 
I believe that we have an ear in the public through these people that 
have been made conscious of a duty that they had to perform for the 
country that we can’t belittle. That is a good way to get to the public 
through this ground observer corps. They do give us a measure of 
attack warning. At the present time we have many gaps under our 
radars and we would incorporate the information they pass to us 
in our radar data and use it. 

Mr. Liescoms. General, would you mind explaining again how this 
relay of information to the attack warning officer works when you get 
a yellow or red alert? 

General Israru. Yes, sir. He has a position, a seat, a chair, and 
a desk in our room with his telephone right in our control center, 
where our senior controller and all the mechanism for the centering 
of the air defenses is located. 
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All the radar information that comes from our various radar sets 
are cross told from other commands, such as northeast Canada. It is 
displayed on the board. We have given them big indicators above 
the board, the State military emergency, yellow or red alert. We enter 
in those locations the time that these changes in status are called, based 
upon our radar information. "i 

He has this available to him visually at all times. In addition to 
that, the controller has a checklist with which he checks himself on 
verbally giving the status of warning to Mr. Ferguson’s position. 

Mr. Larscoms. Who mans the position other than Mr. Ferguson? 

General Isrart. He has 2 other FCDA personnel already and is 
due 2 more. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But as far as the military are concerned, who mans it ¢ 

General Israrx. I didn’t understand it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Who mans that post as far as the military is 
concerned ¢ 

General Israru. His post ? 

Mr. Liescoms. The military post, your post ¢ 

General Isrant. Members of my staff man my center. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What rank ? 

General Isrart. In the platform in the—well, I have captains or 
majors as senior controller and in the command post immediately 
above it I have a staff deputy officer, or what I call a command post 
duty officer, in the rank of major or lieutenant colonel. I am person- 
ally always at the end of the phone, so I or my duly constituted substi- 
tute can go down there in case of emergency. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Ferguson cannot issue any orders or information 
until you give him the go-ahead ¢ 

General IsranL. Yes. It is my responsibility to describe the degree 
of warning. 

Mr. Liescoms. Is there any time lag involved between, say, a yellow 
alert and the time Mr. Ferguson can get it to his people ? 

General Israrn. Virtually none. I don’t know what mechanics he 
has to go through. They change from time to time. Sometimes in 
the past he has picked up the phone and called the key area warning 
point and other times he calls Battle Creek. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The military position is manned 24 hours a day ? 

General IsrarL. Yes; 7 days a week. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How many people do you have, Mr. Ferguson ¢ 

Mr. Ferauson. I have two assistants. 

Mr. Lirscoms. There are three of you all told? 

Mr. Frerauson. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How do you manage the 24 hours a day 7 days 
a week ? 

Mr. Frercuson. The general term “24 hours a day” is not strictly 
possible at the present time, although there is one man who lives in 
the bachelor officers quarters and he is a man who stays there nearly 
all of his off hours, and he will go down even though he has worked 8 
hours a day. 

We don’t consider that we are on an 8-hour-a-day basis if things 
pop. He would go immediately to the control center. He would 
receive the alert, since he lives on the base. We can’t cover every day 
24 hours a day with 3 men. But if things get hot, if there is an alert, 
I will be called, all 3 of us will be called; we will all go out there and 
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we understand among ourselves that we will man the position 24 hours 
a day the moment an alert occurs even though there are only 3 of us. 

Mr. Lirscomr. Does the military post have an arrangement that as 
soon as the alert is called, that he will notify someone? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes, sir, that is on the checkoff list now. 

General IsrarLt. When we get into a suspicious circumstance, we 
have a list that we call, known as battle staff. It includes myself, 
operations officer, vice commander, CAA, FCC, FCDA, and right on 
down the line. We are usually able to get them together within 30 
minutes. 

Mr. Rrentman. How long did you say it took to get the people 
together ? 

General IsrarL. 30 minutes has been the outside. We go ahead 
and operate anyway. If the position was not filled for some reason, 
it is the responsibility of the controller to take over and get this 
warning out. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Does that controller understand those duties? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes, sir, they are part of his written instructions. 

Mr. Hotrrieiy. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Ferguson, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Fereuson. I have a prepared statement which maybe some 
of the items that have been covered already. 

Mr. Horirietp. We will insert your prepared statement in the 
record as if read. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Ferguson follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ALEC M. FerGuson, Civin DEFENSE SENTOR ATTACK WARNING 
OFFICER, 32D AIR COMMAND, HANCOCK FIELD, SYRACUSE AIR STATION, SyRaA- 
cusE, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Alec M. Ferguson, FCDA 
senior attack warning officer at the 32d Air Division. My office is the link be- 
tween the air defense system and the civilian population living within the divi- 
sion’s area of responsibility. This area includes central New York, all of Maine, 
and parts of New Hampshire and Vermont, the area shown on this chart. Our 
primary responsibility is to warn that segment of our country in the event of 
enemy air attack. 
As senior attack warning officer my duties are as follows: 
Responsible for the operation of the civil-defense warning network. 
Responsible for and conduct the training of all FCDA personnel at the 
air division in all activities. 
From continuing performance studies, recommend changes in the CADW 
network to improve its operation. 
Supervise and coordinate the activities of all FCDA personnel at the 
air divsion. 
Particpate in Air Force and civil-defense exercises and alerts. 
Prepare and submit to the Eastern Air Defense Force FCDA liaison 
officer periodic and special reports as prescribed. 
Maintain a working agreement with the air division which is current 
and thoroughly understood by all Air Force and FCDA personnel concerned. 
Establish and maintain a working relationship with the local telephone 
company which will assure prompt remedial action whenever line failures 
occur. 
Maintain an up-to-date standard operating procedure and assure that 
all concerned are familiar with it. 
Participate in staff conferences and briefings held by the air division com- 
mander or his staff. 
Keep the division commander and staff informed on FCDA policies and 
operations and on other matters of mutual interest. 
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Keep informed on the policies and operations of the air division and 
report changes of interest to the FCDA Liaison Officer at Eastern Air 
Defense Force. 

Perform liaison with the air Division staff as requested by the FCDA and 
also with regional administrators and State civil-defense authorities con- 
sistent with policy. 

At present I have two attack warning officers at the division, Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Menchl. We are authorized a total of five including myself. Recently 
one man reported for duty and resigned immediately. Another was ordered 
to report but failed to do so. However on the 21st of this month a Mr. Palozzolo 
will report for duty, leaving us only one man short. I have been informed that 
several well-qualified candidates for the last remaining vacancy at this air 
division have been interviewed and that an appointment will be made shortly. 

In order to qualify for the position of an attack warning officer a man must 
possess one or more of the following: 

1. Operating experience at a responsible level such as that attained in an 
air defense control center, or as an operations officer aboard a large naval 
vessel, aS a senior controller or controller in an air traffic control facility, as a 
supervisory dispatcher in an airline operation or in military operations at a 
base with considerable air traffic. 

2. Specialized operations experience which involved the development or use 
of techniques used in air tactics, or the joint control of military and civilian 
populations, or the methods used for the protection of civilian populations from 
aerial attack. 

3. Extensive experience in the employment or control of land, sea, or air 
forces which involved command responsibility and thorough knowledge of the 
principles, tactics, and methods used in command. 

4. Broad civil operational planning or operational coordination. 

The person must pass a rigid physical examination. The duties of the posi- 
tion are exacting and demand a high emotional stability and demonstrated good 
judgment under great stress. Persons appointed are assigned to critical and 
sensitive activities that may involve prolonged and irregular periods of duty. 

My own qualifications are as follows: 

A bachelor of science degree in engineering. Employment as a junior engineer 
by the Western Electric Co. Several years experience as a civilian aviation 
pilot. Service in the Army in World War I. Thirty years as an officer in the 
aviation branch of the Naval Reserve. Bighteen years of active duty with the 
Navy, including the entire period of World War II. During the war and imme- 
diately thereafter, I held such positions as executive officer and commanding 
officer of naval air stations, and I held staff positions as operations officer, plan- 
ning officer, and administrative officer. My rank at the close of the war was 
commander. 

Mr. Webster has 10 years of experience in the Army—with recent assignment, 
as a lieutenant colonel. During the Korean incident, he was antiaircraft liaison 
officer at the 26th Air Division for a period of 18 months. This duty required 
a complete knowledge of air defense operations. Previously he served as anti- 
aircraft battalion commander for 2 years and during World War II, among 
other duties, he set up and operated a gun operations center in a fighter control 
center in New Guinea. 

Mr. Menchl was a first lieutenant navigator with the Air Force during World 
War II and later was a liaison officer at the United States military attaché 
office at Berne, Switzerland. As a civilian he was emergency housing director 
at Manitowoc, Wis., for 1 year; United States Military Government officer for 
the Army in occupied Germany; and United States resident -officer for the State 
Department in Germany for 3 years. Recently he was mayor of Manitowoc, 
Wis., for a period of 4 years. He is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
majoring in public finance. 

Mr. Palazzolo, who will join us on the 21st of this month, was a major in the 
Marine Corps serving during World War II and the Korean incident. His last 
duty assignment was that of operations officer in an antiaircraft battalion. In 
civilian life he was a production supervisor for the Kroger Co. He is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

These attack warning officers at the division operate the civil air defense 
warning system, known as the CADW net. This position is in the division 
control center where all vital information is readily displayed. In the event 
of a warning yellow, red, or white as directed by the division commander or his 
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representative, the attack warning officer on duty will relay such warning over 
the CADW net, a full time telephone circuit direct to the 11 key points in the 
Division area. (This line is tested daily and during the month of April a total 
of 54 scheduled and unscheduled tests over this network show an average time 
of 37 seconds to pass the test and receive acknowledgments from the key points.) 
In addition to the warning, the estimated times before the probable attack will 
occur will be disseminated, if available. Upon receipt of the warning from the 
division, the key points will take the necessary action to alert their sub key points. 
This communication system is shown on the chart. Generally the methods of 
communication from key points to sub key points and sub sub key points is 
telephone, though radio and teletype are used in some instances. 

The CADW net will also be used by the key points for making reports to 
us regarding evacuations, types of bomb bursts, ground zero, and other incidents 
such as sabotage, plane crashes, and bailouts. Natural disaster information 
such as tornadoes and floods is now passed to us from key points. The division 
attack warning officer keeps FCDA national headquarters and regional head- 
quarters advised over the national warning control system, known as NAWAC. 

FCDA at the 32d Air Division is operating under instructions from the attack 
warning division of the emergency operations office at national headquarters at 
Battle Creek, Mich. Our standard operating instructions are contained in 
Manual of Operations M 18-1, Part V. We are also guided by CONAD regula- 
tions, by the 32d Air Division operation plan, and by policy letters. Our duties, 
responsibilities, and relationships are clearly defined in these existing documents. 

Activities and dealings with State and local civil-defense organizations are 
coordinated through region 1 headquarters. Region I is responsible for periodic 
inspections of all key points. Copies of these inspevtions are forwarded to us 
for our information. Our relationships with region headquarters and with the 
State civil-defense headquarters are very satisfactory. 

Under the present operating procedures, in the event of a warning at 4 p. m. 
this afternoon, Mr. Menchl, attack warning officer on duty, would contact the key 
points over the CADW system, disseminate the warning, and give estimated time 
before the probable attack will occur. After receiving acknowledgement from the 
key points he would inform FCDA national headquarters over the NAWAC 
system. He would then notify me and Mr. Webster of the alert. We would go 
immediately to the control center and from that time on at least 1, and at times 
2 attack warning officers would remain at the civil air defense warning position. 
Schedules would be arranged to provide rest periods for each officer as required 
but the position would be manned continuously for the duration of the emergency. 
The civilian population within our area of responsibility would be warned and 
rewarned as required so that appropriate action could be taken by local defense 
organizations to safeguard the people to the best of their abilities. 

I believe the foregoing to be a fairly complete picture of FCDA’s operation 
at the 32d Air Division. We receive complete cooperation and enjoy the finest 
relationship with General Israel and his staff. 


Mr. Liescoms. What classification are these men? 

Mr. Fercuson. The two are GS-11 and I am a 13. 

Mr. Lipscoms. GS-11—what is that, $6,400 a year? 

Mr. Fereuson. $6,000 and something per year. 

~Mr. Lirscoms. What, in your opinion, would be the reason why the 
military could not transmit this information right to the key points 
without keeping an FCDA man at these locations? 

Mr. Fercuson. Well, I am qualified to say how busy the Air Force 
will be if an attack occurs. If warnings are issued we are assumed 
to have considerable activity following that and passing of informa- 
tion to Battle Creek, we have found that in exercises it keeps us very 
busy. In fact it keeps two of us very busy during the active part of 
some exercises. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How many key points do you have to alert? 

Mr. Frercuson. We only have 11, but it isn’t the passing of a yellow, 
but they can talk to us and pass information to us as to what is going 
on there and then we can pass it to Battle Creek. We have a com- 
plete telephone circuit to Battle Creek in addition to the circuit that 
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goes to key points. Weare prepared to work fallout plots. We have 
upper wind data for certain spots in this area. 

I don’t visualize the method by which we would be working fallout 
plots and passing information to cities, but we are experimenting on 
it. 

Mr. Liescoms. Are you the communication center for the 11 points 
or does Battle Creek have communication direct with your 11 points ¢ 

Mr. Fereuson. They don’t have communication direct. There is 
another channel to the States, to the regional office, and then to Battle 
Creek. There is that channel. But not direct from the key points to 
Battle Creek. 

Mr. Liescoms. In your exercise how long does it take to contact 
you key points? 

Mr. Frrauson. We will all have key points which would receive a 
color warning and we would receive their acknowledgement in 30 sec- 
onds probably. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Was that a tes that assumed an alert ? 

Mr. Frercuson. Why it comes at unscheduled time as well as when 
they are expecting it. We get very few failures of all to respond. 
It runs 30 seconds. It seems to run faster on an unscheduled unex- 

cted time than at the scheduled times. There is no difference. It 
is possible to get that color warning to all and have the acknowledge- 
ment from all in 37 seconds perhaps on the average, 37 seconds. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How often have you tested your equipment ? 

Mr. Frereuson. We test it daily at a scheduled time and it average 
about one daily on a unscheduled basis. It may come at midnight 
or any time during the day. 

Mr. Hortrieip. Thank you very much. 

We have some representatives of the Industrial Security Council 
of the Manufacturers Association of Syracuse here and we are going 
to put them on next and then we are going to head from Mr. Francis 
Thisse with WSYR-TV and radio on Conelrad as our concluding 
witness. 

Mr. Edward Benham, General Electric security chief, chief of 
plant protection civil defense, we will be glad to hear from you first. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD BENHAM, GENERAL ELECTRIC SECURITY 
CHIEF 


Mr. Benuam. With your permission we thought it would save 
time if we came up here in a body. Mr. Nutting will address a few 
general remarks and then we will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Fine. 


STATEMENT OF COL. H. L. NUTTING, BRISTOL LABORATORIES; AC- 
COMPANIED BY E. GWYN THOMAS, MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SYRACUSE; AND ROBERT SKELLAN, SOLVAY PROCESS 
DIVISION 


Colonel Nutrrine. I would like to explain the purpose of this in- 
dustrial security council. It is a council under the Manufacturers 
Association of Syracuse. 

We have many things that interest us as representatives of industry. 
The representatives from each industry are chiefly the security men 
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from industry and we meet once a month and discuss our mutual 
problems. We have a program in which all phases of security includ- 
ing civilian defense are taken up. We are interested in civilian de- 
fense as evidenced by the fact that six of the industries here in Syra- 
cuse have met the requirements of civilian defense to be awarded their 
plaque and banner. By that I mean the medical supplies, guard 
facilities, fire-fighting equipment, rescue work, the establishment of 
the plant in the event of damage, to get it rick into operation as 
quickly as possible. 

We have met with civilian defense from time to time and we feel 
that we like to act as liaison between civilian defense and top manage- 
ment in industry to acquaint them with what is going on and to be 
of mutual assistance to civilian defense. 

I don’t propose to take up a great deal of time. I just wanted to 
outline what our council does. We have been or ganized for a period 
of 5 years. We worked together on our mutual “problems, gotten to 
know each other well and I think in many respects it is a unique 
organization and I would like to go on record as recommending that 
other cities have the same thing, “because it gets industry interested 
and acquainted with the problems relating to security, civilian defense 
and all the other phases. I think at this time with our four represent- 
atives which are all past presidents of the council we would like to 
throw the group open to questions that would be pertinent to your 
investigation, 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Nutting, the committee would be interested to 
know how often your industrial security group meets with Federal 
civil-defense representatives ? 

Colonel Nurrirnc. We have one full meeting a year. It can vary— 
of Federal level ? 

Mr. Rieuiman. I am talking about your local people. 

Colonel Nutrinc. We have one meeting throughoft the year that 
is devoted entirely to them in which they come and do the speaking 
and tell us the different things and different requirements that they 
would have, however, in an informal basis that may take place more 
than just at one regularly organized meeting. 

Late last year we held—T ‘might call it a clinic in which we met 
jointly with the State civilian defense and local civilian defense for 
a two-day period. And you might like to have this program in your 
notes. 

Mr. Riezutman. I am sure the chairman would like to have a copy 
of the program just for reference. I don’t know now whether we 
want to make it a part of the record. We would also be interested 
to know whether or not you have a civilian defense organization 
within your var ious ‘industries ? 

Colonel Nurtine. Yes, sir; that was one of the requirements of 
civil defense in order to qualify for the awards that were given to 
industrial plants. 

Mr. Rrensiman. Would you just elaborate very quickly on what it 
consists of? 

Colonel Nutrine. It consists of a guard force. It consists of a fire 
brigade, fire-fighting brigades. It includes evacuation of personnel, 
maintenance organization to rehabilitate the plant in the event of an 
attack. Medical supplies and a list, what you might call a table 
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of organization in the event somebody became a casualty, somebody 
would step right up through thelinetotakeover. 

Mr. Rieutman. That is the type of an organization you have to 
have to qualify as you say to be recognized as you have in the past for 
your work with respect to civil defense. te t 

Colonel Nutrine. That is right. Industry in this is interested in 
these matters not limited to civilian defense but for the rapid rehabili- 
tation of their plants to get into production again and it would include 
any storm damage, any kind of a thing that would cripple or damage 
such an area as Syracuse. 

Mr. Rreutman. Is your liaison such that it could be very effective 
in anna civil defense in this area if and when a tragedy 
came 

Colonel Nutrine. That is a difficult question to answer, because I 
think representing industry, our primary purpose would be for in- 


dustry per se. 

Mr. re Your work would be in protecting the industry that 
you represent ? 

Colonel Nutrina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. And the group in that area ? 

Colonel Nutrine. Yes, sir. But by having liaison with civilian 
defense, it would mutually come to the assistance of all industry and 
civilian defense as well. 

Mr. Rrentman. I would not want to be critical of course of your 
liaison set up, but it does seem to me that if you are going to have an 
effective program where one would complement the other, liaison and 
conferences would have to be on a more frequent basis so that you 
would know and so would civil defense know exactly what they can 
depend upon in the case of an emergency. 

Colonel Nutrine. I would like to —_ one thing out. The ma- 
jority of the indystries have a radio and they are in touch with civilian 
defense. It is tested out weekly, every Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 
Our guards or the responsible person is assigned to take that mes- 
sage, pass it on and in turn the communication is relayed back to 
civilian defense that the message has been picked up. 

Mr. Tuomas. The missing ingredient for which you are driving is 
that manufacturers association has a full-time staff which is immedi- 
ately available on a fanout basis of course for liaison and sometimes 
has been in almost daily liaison with civil defense. Ed Benham here 
is chairman of our formal civil defense subcommittee which meets 

erhaps 3 or 4 times a year on policies. In addition this group holds 

requent meetings and the Federal security officers are routinely in- 
vited to the monthly meetings of the overall council. So with that re- 
lationship you have a full-time professional staff.at the manufacturers 
association in touch with the local staff here. 

Mr. Rrentman. I commend the group for their program and activ- 
ity. I don’t think we have run into this in any other city that we have 
been to as yet. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. I am not aware of this kind of an organization. I 
would like to know if you carry this planning down to the workers 
in your plant. Do you have rescue teams and emergency medical aid 
teams and that sort of thing in your plant? 

Colonel Nurrine. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Houirrevp. If an attack should come while they are working 
they would be there available. And if not, their skills would be avail- 
able if they were home to their local community I suppose? 

Colonel Nurrina. That is correct. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Do you have a regular program of training for 
these people ? 

Colonel Nutrine. I would say the majority of plants did, in which 
they would have fire drills, practice with their fire-fighting equipment, 
managing the stations with their hose teams and their various other 
equipment that they have to fight fire, evacuation teams, welfare teams, 
first aid, it is going on all the time. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Do you require the workers in the plants to par- 
ticipate on a volunteer basis in these teams ? 

Colonel Nutrine. Yes, sir, of course all the work that they do is 
within their 8-hour working day. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Their training does occur while they are on the 
job? 

; Colonel Nurrine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irirevp. It is not post-job training or after hours training? 

Mr. SKELLAN. That varies with the industry. Some training is 
done off the post and other training is done on the job. It depends on 
the industry and the availability of the men to leave their particular 
job during working hours. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. You gentlemen are custodians of tremendous ag- 
gregations of capital plant investment, as well as to a certain extent 
the responsibility of many hundreds of workers in your plants. Do 
you feel that a greater emphasis should be given nationally to civil 
defense, to the consideration of the problems of civil defense ? 

Mr. SKELLAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennam. Can I ask you a qualifying question on that? 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Benuam. Are you referring now to civil defense as it affects 
the general populace or specifically as it applies to industry ? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I think I would like that to apply to the general 
populace, but not to exclude industry from as great an interest in 
the matter as the general populace because I think if you have prop- 
erly trained men in industry, you have a better chance of their sur- 
vival and the safeguarding of your records and post-attack rehabili- 
tation of your plants, getting them back into production and so forth. 

So I think we are all in the same boat together. I think it should 

be a matter of mutual interest. 
_ Mr. Benuam. Mr. Chairman, we have a somewhat selfish motive 
in our plants, going one step beyond the civil defense or post-attack 
phase. We feel that any improvement which we make in meeting 
the minimum needs of civil defense are going to be of inestimable 
value in the event of any type of peacetime disaster, such as a hur- 
ricane or flood or anything of that sort. So that actually the training 
we give our workers is not in anticipation of something which we all 
hope will never come, but it is in anticipation of something which 
cin happen any time. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. How many people do you have actually assigned 
to your civil defense responsibilities in the General Electric plant? 

Mr. Benuam. Oh, that is a hard question to answer and that is one 
I wasn’t prepared to answer. 
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Mr. Hottrretp. Would you say you have a considerable number? 

Mr. Benuam. I would say this: There are a considerable number 
because just taking our organized service groups alone, it runs into 
several hundred people. 

Mr. Horirimexp. You have a total employment figure of about how 
many here? 

Mr. Benuam. Close to 12,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Some of the plants have very elaborate programs 
written out involving how to pay employees, how to store records, and 
so forth. One of those I don’t know if you would like to comment on 
it, if the chairman wants it, Bob, one of the outstanding plans that I 
have seen is that with Bob Skellan, although the others all have the 
same type of preplanning applying all the way up to top management 
and could I say your phrase, that you told me about the purpose of 
defense is the continuity of America and also applies to the continuity 
of production. 

One of the problems here in civil defense that Ed’s committee is 
handling has been the question of continuity of management, itself, 
in case of an emergency. 

Mr. Sxe.ian. Our plan is the process division of Allied Chemical 
& Dye has been encouraged to participate in all civil-defense activities, 
as well as it is a twin operation actually, forming an emergency dis- 
aster group in our plant as well as in our division, which consists of 
five plants in various sections of the country. 

That encouragement has come from our top management so to speak 
of Allied Chemical & Dye, Mr. Emmerick, who is the president of the 
corporation, all divisions of Allied have had or are in the process of 
setting up these groups within each plant that would have to do with 
continuity of management, how to shut down practically. Since they 
are chemical plants you don’t turn them off and walk home. You 
have to protect your interests by the slow process of shutting down. 

You have to know how to start them up after they have been shut 
down. For everyone to evacuate and leave the plants in operation, 
that would be just as serious a thing as if a bomb should hit it and all 
that sort of program is actively being engaged in by all the ad hoc 
committees. 

Mr. Horirretp. Has your plant prepared underground shelters for 
these shutdown crews of people? 

Mr. Sxetian. No,sir. That is one of the things that we would like 
clarification from on a high level, that then perhaps rather than 
State, because our plants are in different States. The problem of 
evacuation as against shelters which has been confusing to quite a few 
people, probably people in high places as well as someone like myself. 
That is one area where I think your committee could be of help to us 
in their conclusions at the end of your series of histories. 

Mr. Howtrretp. You are aware that there were tests made out in 
Nevada of underground shelters that would take care of 15 to 20 men 
who were detailed in these chemical plants and other places beyond 
the time of warning in order to shut these down ? 

Mr. Sxetxian. That’s right. I believe in our particular case we 
do have shelters that are—that our buildings in Syracuse, some of 
them—are very new and modern. However, we have others that have 
been in existence for 75 years and in the catacombs of some of those 
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offices there is quite a bit of shelter space that is pretty well protected 
from any kind of a bomb. 

Another area where we could use guidance from the Federal level 
would be in communications between plants in other States and be- 
tween sister divisions that might be located in other States for a means 
of perhaps aiding and getting back into production, shipping to cus- 
tomers that have war contracts and need our product to get back in 
business and so on and so forth. 

And along with the communications problem, between plants there 
is also the transportation problem of vital materials that are neces- 
sary in civil defense recovery in case of any trouble. 

One of our products of course is chlorine which is essential for 
the purification of water and that might be such that if our Syracuse 
plant were not in existence we would want to get this, to get in touch 
with some other plant of ours, and have it brought in here for the pub- 
lic to purify water or anything else that they might need. 

I think items like that go a little bit higher than the State level, the 
Federal level would assist us greatly in determining a plan that we 
might possibly use in case of an emergency. 

Mr. Houirretp. On the subject of individual planning for shelter, 
it might interest you to know that an engineer from the American 
Machine and Foundry Co. testified before our committee that they 
had recently purchased a limestone cave in Alabama and had their 
engineering plans drawn to take their complete operation under- 
ground in these limestone caves with the proper kind of construction 
in those caves. So it does show that some of the people in American 
industry are thinking of some of the things that are being done now 
in Sweden and Switzerland and other nations that are closer to the 
hazard in point of miles at least than we are. 

Colonel Nutting. I would like to mention, Mr. Chairman, that if 
there is anything that we have not covered or any questions should 
come up in the future, we would be very happy to send to you any 
information that we have in the way of programs or any other ma- 
terial that would be available to us. 

Mr. Benuam. Mr. Chairman, there is one question that we touched 
on before. I believe Mr. Riehlman asked about the liaison between 
industry and the local civil defense people and support help and so 
forth. 

I would like to make this one point in connection with that. It has 
been emphasized to us repeatedly that in the event of an emergency, 
industry is going to have to be pretty much self-supporting, self-sus- 
taining. We are going to have to pick ourselves up by our own boot- 
straps so therefore we have organized to aid and assist each other and 
with the minimum amount of assistance from the local civil defense 
organization. 

We are tied in with them. They have a plant protection officer, 
Mr. Ballantyne, who has a plant protection officer on his staff who 
is in contact with us constantly. 

He happens to be in this case a representative of the Office of the 
Inspector of Naval Materiel so while he is not in industry, he is with 
industry and he understand our problems and we meet with him, our 
manufacturers’ association civil-defense committee, meet with him and 
assist him in planning the industrial program of the local civil de- 
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fense but we are strictly organized on a self-supporting self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

Mr. Hoiriretp. You gentlemen are aware of course of the fact that 
you can obtain special amortization of civil-defense structures or addi- 
tions to the regular plant costs? 

Have you ever utilized that privilege or have you found it too 
cumbersome to use? 

Mr. Tuomas. Our surveys show that that has proven cumbersome. 
Before we got active in this field of selling this knowledge we were 
ourselves as a committee rather appalled to find out that many members 
of top management did not realize that that was available to them. 
That may be a point for the committee’s guidance. I think in Syra- 
cuse they are all aware of that. I think some of the plans that have 
been drawn up definitely take advantage of that. 

Colonel Nutrine. But we are interested in many more things over 
and above civil defense. Our good friend Sheriff Stone meets with 
us once a year and brings us up to date on things pertaining to his or- 

ranization. We more or less work together with mutual interests, fire 
eee of the city as well. 
r. Houirreip. I think the subcommittee wants to express their 
appreciation of the interest that you gentlemen in industry are show- 
ing in this subject and we can only commend to you an increased in- 
terest because we believe that it is a very important matter and would 
become extremely important in the case of worsening of international 
relations. 

Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, of course I want to add my commenda- 
tions for the interest that has been shown by this industry security 
council but I get these impressions—plant protection, natural disaster, 
liaison with civilian defense, law enforcement and problems of that 
kind taking care of casualties of personnel at the plant. And protect- 
ing in other words and planning for every eventuality which you think 
can reasonably and logically happen but very incidentally and indi- 
rectly providing for that which you hope will never happen. 

If I have interpreted the feeling in the testimony correctly then it 
leaves me with the impression what about civilian defense? 

If industry which is primarily concerned with continuity and capital 
investment protection and life protection puts actual civilian defense 

as such at the bottom of the list, so to speak, which I think is very 
natural, what kind of a job have we got and how can we go about it? 

The population and the Congress even might be well divided by the 
feelings, the study, the logic and the reasoning of industry in its own 
protection. Maybe the time is not ripe. I don’t know. In other 

words what I am interested in finding out is what factors would you 
assign to change your priority ? 

Colonel Nutrrne. Gwyn Thomas, could you handle that? 

Mr. Tuomas. I didn’t catch the last part of that. 

Mr. Fascetn. What factors would have to be present in order to 
change the priority of what your council is doing? 

Mr. Tuomas. The more we get into this the more problems open 
up, for example relationship of Federal security from the military 
end on defense contracts to the requirements of civil defense and so 
forth. 
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One problem as we commented awhile ago just opens up the door 
to snaliel problem. But I think we inadvertently have given you 
the wrong impression. I think perhaps I should go back to this. 
Civil defense right after the last war was in a sort of a never-never land 
and many of the things asked of the civil-defense planners would 
have been completely unrealistic under those conditions or in almost 
any foreseeable type of future activity. 

As a matter of fact, it was an effort to bring those down to an area 
where we could meet our obligations as corporate citizens that caused 
this industrial security council to come into being. 

This has had one very interesting effect and that is the effect that 
in showing top management that normal planning would have to take 
into consideration many of the minimum requirements of civil de- 
fense, we think we have achieved here perhaps more than in some other 
places that I know of, a general awareness of civil defense that did 
not exist before. 

Do I make myself clear ? 

Mr. Fascetx. Absolutely clear. I understand it. I am very much 
in accord with it. The point I make is this: 

You gentlemen have a very specific incentive. 

Mr. THomas. That’s right. 

Mr. Fasce.ty. With the tremendous incentive that exists personally 
and collectively which does not exist personally and collectively with 
each individual of the mass, you have arrived at certain minimal re- 
quirements. 

How can we expect the citizenry as such to go beyond those mini- 
mum requirements ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. By doing what we tried to do and that is to identify 
civil and self-interest with the basic problem. I don’t know what the 
answer is. 

Mr. Fascetu. It is easy in your case. 

Mr. Tuomas. It wasn’t easy, sir, by this means, because it repre- 
sented a bit of educational material and selling and we went far 
ahead in some instances in some of these plants ahead of the minimum 
civil defense requirements once the good commonsense of this planning 
had been shown. 

Mr. Fascetn. You are right and I stand corrected. 

I did not mean to be derogatory in any sense, because I realize it is 
a tremendous job. 

Yet it is very difficult for us as a citizen’s committee to be thinking 
of shelters for citizens when industry has not arrived at that point for 
itself. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will have to concede that. It worries us. You 
have heard reference from my colleagues. 

Mr. Fascetn. Not that we are blaming industry in any way. This 
group has shown that it has made tremendous strides in tackling and 
thinking about the problem. You have organized fire crews and 
medical crews, and so forth, on the plant. You have gone even far 
beyond the minimum requirements. I am wondering where you have 
the incentives with a kind of a job we can actually do for the mass 
of the citizenry. 

_ Mr. Tuomas. Perhaps I bespeak my own Reserve officer background 
in there, I say again somehow we have to get people to realize that this 
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could happen and identify their own self-interest somehow in that. 
I don’t know the answer. If I may, Mr. Chairman, you have an 
awfully tough job. 

Mr. Hoxirreip. Would it seem unreasonable to you that the execu- 
tive branch and Congress which takes the lead of making the people 
aware of the defense needs of the Nation, that actually in initiative 
and this leadership must come from those two sources first or else the 
people will not be aware of the seriousness of the problem. The rea- 
son I asked that question is this, The average man in the street has 
no concept of whether we need a $35 billion budget or a $10 billion 
budget for national defense. 

He has no concept of how many atom bombs we should have. But 
the people who are charged with the responsibility of defending our 
Nation provide that knowledge of that leadership at a high level. 
Part of our sense of responsibility as a subcommittee has been that we 
think that the Congress and the Federal Government must take a 
new look at this thing in this new age of hydrogen weapons and super- 
sonic planes for delivery and that they must assume a commensurate 
responsibility on a high level which I think can be transferred down 
to industry and to the people and a recognition then would be obtained 
on a broad level and a willingness to support a practical sound type 
of civilian defense that was agreed upon by the leaders of the Nation 
as being a practical self-serving type of program, self-serving from 
Oo standpoint of continuity of live and continuity of industrial pro- 

uction. 

Mr. Tuomas. Speaking for himself, I am inclined to agree because 
you do need a strong hand as I see it; perhaps the other members, my 
other colleagues might have a different feeling. 

Colonel Nurrina. I feel that great strides have been made particu- 
larly with the youth though through the schools. They seem to be 
conscious of this. 

They go through their routine, their drills, and so forth. 

I believe they have been pretty thoroughly acquainted more so than 
the parents of those children. 

Mr. Ho.irreip. There is an educational program which we have 
had testimony from in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare before our committee that there is a very good educational 
program going forward in the schools. 

Mr. Benuam. Mr. Chairman, as further interest three of the mem- 
bers of our defense committee of the Industrial Council are going to 
the FCDA Industrial Staff College the first week in June in an effort 
to get a better understanding and bring back and share the knowl- 
edge that we receive there. 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. I think you are setting a very forward-looking pat- 
tern and we are very pleased to have this knowledge and notice that 
sooner besides ourselves is thinking of the seriousness of the prob- 

em. 

Mr. Rreniman. In closing along this line, because I am in my own 
Congressional District, I would say that this is the first time that we 
have this type of information before our committee. 

I certainly would like to encourage you to know that our people in 
industry are taking this type of an attitude and willing to sacrifice 
some time and effort for civil defense and I think as my good friend 
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from Florida also has said, this should be a pretty good pattern for 
industry throughout the Nation, particularly in our target areas; 
and we have many of them. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Thank you very much, gentlemen for your testi- 
mony. 

At this time the Chair would like to call forward Francis Thisse, 
assistant chief engineer of WSYR Radio and TV to give us such 
testimony as he can give us upon the services which our group would 
render under the Conelrad system. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS THISSE, ASSISTANT CHIEF ENGINEER, 
STATION WSYR RADIO AND TV; ACCOMPANIED BY ALBERT J. 
EICHOLZER, CHIEF ENGINEER; AND WILLIAM V. ROTHRUM, 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Tuissz. I brought with me Mr. Ejicholzer, our chief engineer 
and Mr. Rothrum, our vice president. 

I have a short statement that tells the part that we play in civil 
defense that deals with Conelrad. 

I believe you know it. 

Mr. Houirie_p. Will you proceed to read it? 

Mr. Tuissr. Our part in civil defense concerning the informing and 
relaying to the public information furnished by the civil defense 
authority. 

Conelrad is a system devised and regulated by the FCC in coopera- 
tion with the Armed Forces. This system is devised in such a manner 
as to prevent enemy aircraft from using transmitted signals as aid. 
The stations in each area are grouped into clusters and all broadcast 
on the same frequency namely, 640 kilocycles of 1240 kilocycles. The 
stations are connected by telephone lines into which are fed the sig- 
nals. The signal is keyed at each transmitter so that in operation 
each transmitter is on for a few seconds at a time. Thus the signal 
comes from many directions although the program is a continuous 
signal. 

This system is put into operation by the 32d Air Division at Han- 
cock Field, who in turn receives orders from the Armed Forces. After 
the signal is given for the alert, an announcement is read on the station 
concerned after which all transmitters are changed to the Conelrad 
frequency and the system is then presumed to be in operation for 
the dissemination of information to the public regarding the test or 
disaster as the case may be. 

WSYR has a telephone line and microphone at the civil defense 
headquarters. Presently we would expect the information to come 
from the above point but in the event that the school is knocked out 
or unmanned we would be merely able to play music for the duration 
of the test or disaster. 

Regular daily and weekly checks of all technical equipment involved 
are conducted by the station in cooperation with the FCC. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. How many minutes does it take you to change from 
your regular channel to the Conelrad channel ? 

Mr. Tutsse. That varies with the different stations. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Give us an idea of the range. 

Mr. Tuisse. From 3 to 15 minutes. 
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Mr. Hourrtrevp. During that time there would be a blackout then 
of those stations that had not converted ? 

Mr. Tuisse. Right. 

Mr. Houirtexp. Is the difference in time of conversion due to the lack 
of equipment in some of the stations? 

Mr. Tuissz. I believe it is. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Is it quite expensive equipment ? 

Mr. Tuisse. Yes. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Have you actually broadcast over the Conelrad 
frequencies on tests? 

Mr. Tuisse. Yes. 

Mr. Hottriecp. What time do you make those broadcasts ? 

Mr. Tuissz. They have been made in the early morning hours be- 
tween 1 in the morning and 6 in the next morning. 

Mr. Hottrretp. As the committee eeahesatianl it, this broadcasting 
is of a variable pitch, it goes high and low in the frequencies? 

Mr. Tuisse. 1 believe that there is a little error there, because one 
station broadcasts part of the message they are switched over auto- 
matically and another one is—— 

Mr. Hottrretp. They are different wattages; aren’t they? 

Mr. Tutsse. In our case some are of the same power and some less. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Where there are less is there a fading of the pitch? 

Mr. Tuisse. That would depend upon the location of the person 
receiving it. If he was closer to station he would not notice any 
difference. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. If he was out some distance, there would be a 
fading? 

Mr. Turisse. Yes. ; 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Do you think that the public is aware of what a 
Conelrad broadcast would sound like? 

Mr. Tuisse. Personally speaking I don’t believe they are. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. In some of these trial tests that you make why 
don’t you make some tests and then in your broadcasts your spot civil 
defense broadcasts give the people a chance to listen to it and say now 
at a certain time all of the radio stations will be silent, they will con- 
vert to 640 and 1240 on your dial and this is the type of warning you 
will hear and then give them a reproduction of your all Conelrad 
broadcast so people will know they have to expect a variable type of 
pitch in their reception? That could come under public service. 

Mr. Rornrum. It is our understanding that a test is planned. I 
believe it is for some time in June which will be an actual operative 
test of Conelrad during broadcast hours in which television stations 
will be silenced and AM transmitters will be switched to the Conelrad 
frequencies and the normal population of listeners will then be aware 
of the Conerad type of broadcast. Unfortunately it is our under- 
a that once we switched to the Conelrad frequency we are 
then obligated to pay recorded music until such times as the civil 
defense headquarters located in a Syracuse school becomes operative. 

In other words there might be a time lapse. We think this is quite 
serious actually. We think it is a big gap somewhere in the thinking. 
We have a telephone line connected to the school in which civil de- 
fense headquarters is located. It is my further understanding that 

rsonnel here are on duty only during a time period each diay, 1 
helieve regular business hours more or less. 
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They are not available on Saturday or Sunday; is that correct? 
Mr. Hoxirrecp. You are speaking about the people who will notify 
you? 

k ’ Mr. Rorurum. No, I am speaking about the headquarters which 
will stay over and operate Conelrad when it goes on the air. 

Our notification will not come from this source but from the 32d 

Air Division I believe at Hancock Field, General Israel’s headquarters. 

Mr. Howirreitp. We just had testimony from Mr. Ferguson that 

d they dohavea24— em 

; Mr. Rorurum. That is there. I am talking about the civil defense 

handling of all the Conelrad stations in this cluster once the alert 

has been given. Mr. Ferguson or his associates or the FCC out there 


- | said get off the air. Once we get off the air, the next voice you hear 
r | will have to come from this headquarters. After we tell the public 
, ff to switch over, we start playing records. The television stations are 

off the air, the music is going on. It is not programed. It is a handful 
e Ff of records that I suppose would be picked up and put out of the 
‘ transmitter. 


Mr. Fascetx. That is to lull people before the alert. 

Mr. Rorurum. I don’t know how alert it will be because I don’t 
know what music it will be. 

Mr. Horirretp. Maybe it is Nero fiddling while Rome burns. 


n @ Mr. Rorurum. The point is we don’t have an official type of re- 

y &@ corded announcement we could play in the interim when somebody is 
j switching over to 640 or 1240 to get information. 

a | Mr. Fascetu. Like “Stay here on this channel, we will be with vou a 


little while”. 

q Mr. Rornrum. We have a captive audience, I will grant you that. 
a i Mr. Houirrevp. I agree you should have an official record saying that 

this station is now on Conelrad because there has been a yellow alert 
for civil-defense warning, stay tuned to this station for the future 
instructions and that should begin with the first station that could 
be able to convert and it should continue to broadcast until the 15- 
minute station comes on in order that that portion of the public listen- 
ing might begin to spread the news and prepare themselves for such 
protective measures they can take, this is something that the committee 
will want to look into further. 

I am glad to have this testimony. 

Mr. Rornrum. The situation now extant is that Conelrad, it seems 
to me, is largely a mystery to the general public. We do conduct these 
tests in which we say at certain times, twice a week I believe it is, we 
are going to test the Conelrad system and there are a few moments 
of silence during which the carriers are switched on and off, according 
to the regulations and then there is a long beep frequency, a thousand- 
cycle tone, after which we resume normal programing. 

I should think to the average listener it would sound like maybe we 
were just kind of testing something that is behind the scenes. 

It is not my impression as an administrator of broadcasting that we 
are selling this thing to the general public and furthermore with the 
setup as we have it here where we have some control over this initiating 
the getting together of this cluster what happens on Conelrad might 
serve to confuse rather than allay anybody’s doubts. : 

We feel that communications may be the only thing we have left in 
the case of a serious emergency or disaster, and it seems quite logical 
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that great care and attention should be given to these frequencies and 
what goes on them now that these fine engineering personnel have set 
them 7 and gotten them working. 

Mr. Fascext. Isn’t it true that you can’t begin transcription until 
such time as all stations in the cluster are hooked in ? 

Mr. Rornrum. We can begin but they will have to remain silent 
until they can readjust their frequencies. It takes some stations longer 
than others. It takes us, I believe, 3 minutes to convert from 570 kilo- 
cycles to whatever we have to convert which, again, is supposed to be 
classified information. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. Will you gentlemen prepare a memo for this com- 
mittee giving us factual account of your actual experience in this 
Conelrad exercise and pointing out to us areas that could be improved, 
giving to us what is actually done in your community in Syracuse on 
this program, and pointing out to us the things which you believe 
could be done to cure the deficiencies in the Conelrad warning system ? 

Mr. Ercuouzer. This might interest you. I could read this letter 
which was a reply to the FCC after they had inquired regarding a 
Conelrad test to be held sometime this summer. 

This was the opinion of the broadcasters in this area which I gath- 
ered and formed into a letter and sent to them which is, in effect, what 
you are asking for: 

In answer to your request for industry opinion regarding a Conelrad drill to 
be held between June 16 and 19, 1956, I have contacted the four stations involved 
in Syracuse and found as follows: 

A. It is conceded by everyone that a daytime drill is necessary if the public 
is to be informed and derive any benefit. 

You will have to preconceive that in the past all these tests have been held 
at night, 2 o’clock in the morning until 5 o’clock, at which time nobody heard 
them except he and I and, well, 2 or 3 other fellows. 

It is the opinion of the industry that a daytime drill is necessary if the public 
is to be informed. A short drill of 15 minutes or less is desirable if the necessary 
information can be broadcast in that time. 

Assuming that a daytime drill is preferred, Saturday would be best for the 
industry. It would be helpful if the test could be held on the half hour, thereby 
avoiding regularly scheduled news programs and weather reports. All stations 
agree that they should have a part in producing the program. 

That is the test program for Conelrad. Some feel that, if this is a nationwide 
test, possibly some part of the program should come from Washington or national 
civil-defense headquarters. 

After some study, then, it appears that all of the FM and television stations 
would be required to leave the air in the event of such a test or an actual raid. 

It is my opinion that it would be much more possible to program it, the TV 
with an explanation of the test before leaving the air, urging the people to tune 
in on the Conelrad frequencies. 

And TI have checked this on the street and there isn’t 1 out of 10 
people who know what you are talking about when you ask them what 
the Conelrad frequency is. 

They have no idea of what that is. 

Mr. Hourrterp. That’s right. 

Mr. Ercnouzer. In a time of disaster the first place people will turn 
to is radio and, if it is off, calamity could result. 

Mr. Rornrum. This will be a test of Conelrad during broadcast 
hours. 

Mr. Horirm.p. I thought that tapes should be made of those 
Conelrad tests so as to familiarize the public with the tone variations 
in the Conelrad broadeasts and that they should be given just as a 
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public service the same as other Federal civil-defense announcements 
are made, that this is the type of warning you will hear in case of an 
alert and then say, “This is a test of the Conelrad system,” and go right 
on and it would rise and fall as the wattage of the station changed 
from a higher wattage to a lower wattage and that would give the 
people some familiarity with what this is planned to be. I agree with 
vou that an actual test at a predetermined time on a national basis 
would also be of great value. 

I hope you will furnish us a memo as to actual experience which you 
have had here, particularly pointing out the times when this station 
that you rely on is not manned. 

Mr. Rornrum. This is not a station; this is a control center, but it 
would feed all the stations. 

Mr. Houirtevp. If you are depending on a control center and it 
isn’t manned during Saturdays and Sundays and holidays or other 
times like that, you are relying on a broken crutch, as far as the—— 

Mr. E1cHouzer. This is my conception. I know probably as much 
about it as anyone in the station. If this afternoon we ordered or 
were ordered to switch to the Conelrad frequency and we were unable 
to get programs from the civilian defense headquarters, that all we 
‘an do is play music, we would not even dare to go out with our own 
newsstaff and cover any major disaster to let the public know what 
has happened. That is my interpretation. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. The answer to that is there must be some simple 
control, but that simple control should be in operation 24 hours of the 
day unless your whole system fails. 

Mr. Rorurum. We have no alternate authority whatsoever. 

Mr. Hotiteip. I don’t think they can grant the different radio 
stations and TV stations the right to perhaps broadcast an actual 
warning. It would have to come from a proper centrally controlled 
source but certainly you have a right to expect that source to be plan- 
ned for and manned 24 hours of the day every day in the week if 
we are going to depend on that type of warning. 

Mr. Tutsse. We have heard there is available a recording made in 
Battle Creek of a Conelrad program and it is said to be 29 minutes 
long, and also there has been talk that CBS made a tape recording 
on the west coast of an actual Conelrad broadcast but yet they have 
never been made available to us. 

Mr. Rireutman. How long is your warning time when an exercise 
is put on in the early hours of morning? 

Mr. Tuissr. We get a warning from the 32d Air Command and then 
we shift to the frequency. 

Mr. Rrenuman. How long does it take? 

Mr. Tutsser. It varies between 3 and 15 minutes. 

Mr. Ercnoizer. Aren’t you asking how long the tests that we have 
run at night are? 

Mr. Riruitman. Yes. 

Mr. Ercnorzer. These have been arbitrary. An hour and 2 hours. 
As long as it takes us to ride around in cars to listen to signal and 
adjust the transmitters so they sound reasonably well. That has 
been the main purpose; that has been a technical test. 

Mr. Tutsse. On those occasions we played two recordings; one was 
a speech of General Huebner’s and the other was H. V. Kaltenborn, 
and it plays over and over. 
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Mr. Houtrrecp. Did you notice a great variation in the reception ? 

Mr. Turssr. I think they were perfectly all right. 

Mr. Ercnouzer. It was understandable. 

Mr. Tusse. It was understandable. That is the main point. 

Mr. Howirtetp. What are the wattages of the stations that partici- 
pate here ? 

Mr. Tuisse. That is supposed to be classified. 

Mr. Ho .trte.p. I will ask it in a different way. Are the wattages 
close together so there would be little variation in tone quality at a 
distance of, say, 5 to 15 miles? 

Mr. Tuisse. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Your answer is that there would be little variation. 

Mr. Tutsse. There would be but enough to be upsetting there. 

Mr. Hortrieip. There have been some places where we have had 
testimony that the variation was so great, it made the broadcast not 
understandable, particularly to a person who did not know what it was, 
what it was about. They would be disgusted and turn it off. 
~ Mr. Excuotzer. I can understand it in a large city but here they are 
pretty well centralized but it could happen in other cities. 

Mr. Rorurum. This could happen. It is the volume. You would 
have loudness and then maybe a fading situation and then maybe a 
— lete disintegration of that signal. But we don’t have the prob- 
em here. 

Mr. Fascetu. Are all your transmitters within 4 to 5 miles of the 
center of town? 

Mr. Rornrum. Yes; positively. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That answers the problem. 

Mr. Fasceti. You would not have any communication if they are 
within the center of town. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Don’t you have mobile equipment ? 

Mr. Ecuouzer. Yes; we have gasoline generators for power on 
at least two of these transmitters so without public service we could 
remain on the air provided we had telephone lines to communicate 
with civil defense headquarters, otherwise we would not be. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will hear from Mr. Sheahan. We are pressed for time but we 
will give you 5 minutes for your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF HARVEY SHEAHAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF CIVIL 
DEFENSE, MADISON COUNTY, CASENOVIA, N. Y. 


Mr. Suranwan. Mr. Chairman, I think it must be apparent to you 
that all the testimony and all the planning in a large measure 
today was based on the atom bomb, It was based on the assumption 
that if a bomb hit Syracuse one quarter of the city might be destroyed 
but the rest of the city would be operational, that within a short time 
our telephone services would be restored, within a short time we would 
have light and power and within a short time in the surrounding 
country such as Madison County from which I come we could take 
care of the 80,000 refugees. 

In other words, today civil defense in this State is based upon atomic 
bomb considerations. 
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There is absolutely no plan or no idea with respect to the hydrogen 
bomb. And I think it is incumbent upon the National Government 
to make a command decision and to tell us we have to contend against 
the hydrogen bomb because in that case it is quite a different matter. 

It changes everything that was said here today. And I think it 
is up to the Federal Government once that command decision is made 
to do the tough hard thinking in following ouf all the problems that 
will follow, in doing all the possible research that it can and to spend 
money for those purposes. I read the papers about all these types 
of enginers that are wanted. As an old artilleryman I have the great- 
est admiration for this Nike business. I think if the Government 
would set its heart on it we could get a number of devices which 
would be helpful to our civil population. 

One of them is perhaps we could have the devices on a 40-mile per- 
imeter or something which by short wave would register radio activi- 
ties. Maybe we could also engineer—and Dr. Baker of General Elec- 
tric Co. says they could—into one of these weather balloons a short 
wave device which would register radio intensity. We need also 
Federal control of our highways because any great amount of food 
coming into New York State by truck has to go through—I don’t 
know—15 or 16 different jurisdictions. We are organized like an 
Army that is commanded by sergeants. We have 84 different civil 
defense directors but we only get a general after the bomb strikes. 
It seems to me that the Federal Government has to take the hydrogen 
bomb into its own hands and has to devote the research to the problems 
which are incidental because they extend as far as our food supply is, 
which goes to California and Florida. 

I think, too, that if there is any matching funds program, that in 
view of the fact that we have to figure on no electric current, we have 
to figure on no telephone, that funds should be given to communities 
for getting standby power to give themselves light and water and if 
not light at least water. 

I think our command headquarters should be mobile. I think there 
should be certain well-defined frequencies for civil defense work and 
no other. 

And in that connection I would like to state that in Madison County 
we feel that there is even that 20 kiloton bomb, wherever it is we are 
not going to have any communication with Syracuse at all. Through- 
out the State of New York the headquarters and the medical supplies 
and Conelrad, everything is right in the heart of the target areas. 
We ought to have the money to have people moved out down around 
into Binghamton somewhere. We have 84 jurisdictions. So what 
we are trying to do is this: We have a civil air patrol based on Canas- 
tota. Five of the members on a plane. We are trying to get that 
plane equipped with a two-way radio unit which will tie into our fire 
circuit. The firemen have a wonderful radio setup in New York 
and there are 25 different counties on this one frequency. So we 
figure that if Syracuse is hit, if we can get that plane up in the air, we 
can find out what is going on as far as the extent of the damage, the 
condition of the highways, and by setting up a relay system, that one 
ship can convey that information to every fire company in 25 counties, 
but we haven’t the insurance, to pay anything to these fellows if they 
get killed. 
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We haven't any insurance to cover the cost of the ship if it is hurt. 
I think that the CAB should be used and an especially designed plane 
operated so that the generating plane is able to carry what is necessar 
for the two-way circuit so that in the 38 hours after a strike civil 
defense itself has its own communications. Because all of the people 
operating now, the information goes where it is sent, somewhere else 
It doesn’t come to us in Madison County. 

So I think in my own way at the moment we are able to do a fairly 
good first aid job. We can handle a national disaster but the hydro- 
gen bomb involves a reconstruction move, or job. It involves a re- 
construction move for many many months and to my mind that is the 
problem of the National Government. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. We want to thank you for your statement. We are 
sorry we have had to limit your time. It is evident by your statement 
that you have given a great deal of thought to this and we appreciate 
your testimony, sir, 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 4 o’clock the hearing was adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1956 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary OPerATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in the State 
Civil Defense Headquarters, 124 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y., 
Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Fascell, Riehlman, and Lips- 
comb. 

Also present : Michael Balwan, staff director, Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Operations; James Eckhart, assistant subcommittee counsel ; and 
Robert J. McElroy, staff member. 

Mr. Houirrecp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is the Subcommittee on Military Operations of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

We have been charged with the responsibility of making a complete 
study on the subject of the Federal Civil Defense Agency and the status 
of our civil-defense program throughout the Nation. 

This subcommittee has been holding hearings since January 31 of 
this year. We have had many w itnesses comprising the most expert 
people in the Nation before this committee. We have had all of the 
Chiefs of Staff. We have had our outstanding scientists, Atomic 
Energy Commissioners, famous engineers, and industrialists before 
this committee testifying on what they thought should be done to give 
our Nation an effective civil defense. 

The hearing today in New York City is the sixth of a series of hear- 
ings outside the city of Washington. In early May we started holding 
hearings in the following cities: B: iltimore, Syracuse, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles; and tod: Ly we are in New York. Monday we 
expect to have testimony from the Milwaukee civilian defense officials. 
That will conclude our city hearings, and we expect to get out a report 
not later than July 15, which w ill be based on the hearings which we 
have had. 

We have had three volumes printed to date. There will be about 
four more volumes. 

We feel that this is the most complete study of this program that has 
been made, and we feel that we will be able to come out with findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations which will be of extraordinary 
benefit to the Nation. 

This morning we have here in the city of New York a very distin- 
guished witness. Governor Harriman of the State of New York. Gov- 
ernor Harriman is the man who is responsible for the civil-defense 
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situation in the State of New York under the 1950 Civil Defense Act, 
which places the er for civil defense upon the cities, coun- 
ties, and States, with the Federal Government acting as advisor and 


helper. 

We are indeed honored this morning, Governor, to have you before 
this committee, and I understand you have prepared testimony here. 
You are at liberty at this time to proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. AVERELL HARRIMAN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK; ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. C. R. 
HUEBNER, DIRECTOR, NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
DEFENSE; JOSEPH HENNESSEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; AND 
ALFRED CALLAHAN, GENERAL COUNSEL, NEW YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Governor Harriman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee. 

Have each of you received copies of the testimony ? 

Mr. Houirtevp. Yes, we have. 

Governor Harriman. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether it is 
appropriate, but as I understand, there is nothing but stills. Could 
we not ask the motion pictures to take their pictures and then cut off 
the lights, because otherwise I am afraid you gentlemen will have 
rather a warmer welcome in New York than we would like you to 
have. 

I do not know what they can get during the testimony which they 
have not gotten now. 

Mr. Hottrretp. The chairman will be lenient with the photogra- 
phers for about 5 minutes. 

Governor Harriman. All right. Good. I am thinking of your 
com fort. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank you 
for this opportunity to testify before your committee on a subject of 
such vital concern to the people of the United States, and of New York 
State in particular. In holding this series of hearings on civil defense, 
your committee has called attention to the many shortcomings in our 
preparations for civil defense and has performed a great service to the 
people of this country. 

With the ever increasing potency of weapons and constant improve- 
ments in the means of their delivery, war in this age of nuclear power 
is terrible to consider. Yet, while every effort must be made to avoid 
war, sound reason dictates that its possibility must be considered, and 
that it is incumbent upon us to make certain that our defense prepara- 
tions are sound and effective. In addition, a well-organized and 
effective civil defense would be in itself a deterrent to the would-be 
aggressor. 

I wish to underline that sentence, if I may, Mr. Chairman, as I 
feel it very strongly. 

While we are not doing nearly all that we could be doing in military 
preparedness, at least the military aspect of our national defense is 
receiving serious attention. Parallel emphasis must be given to civil 
defense. There must be a workable national civil-defense plan and a 
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well-developed, nationwide civil-defense organization to make the plan 
effective, in order to make civil defense a truly effective element of our 
national defense. 

Theaters of war, today, are no longer limited nor confined. They 
encompass entire nations. The civilian population and economy are 
now a prime military objective. To defeat the military forces, the 
potential aggressor would attempt to destroy the organization of our 
society which makes it possible for our civilian population to resist and 
fight back. This impels us to make certain that every corner of our 
Nation is prepared for every eventuality and is as secure as possible 
against attack. Civil defense is therefore vital to our national well- 
being. 

In this connection, I might suggest certain propositions are today 
universally accepted : 

First, while we hope that the world will never see all-out nuclear 
war, our best chance of achieving that hope is to do all that is neces- 
sary to prepare for such a war. 

Second, we must prepare for a nuclear attack on this country, not 
only to be able to defend against such an attack, but to enable our 
people to survive it to the maximum degree, and to be able to fight 
back. 

Third, our radar lines, fighter defenses, and ground-to-air defenses 
could not at the present time provide a complete defense against 
air atomic attack upon our cities. In an all-out attack, some atomic 
and hydrogen bombs would in all probability be effectively delivered 
on their targets. As the day of the intercontinental ballistic missile 
approaches, this situation is likely to get worse rather than better. 

Fourth, the ability of our people to survive such an all-out attack 
and recover from it, as an organized society, will be an important 
factor in the outcome of the war. 

Fifth, the more effective are our preparations for civil defense, 
that is, for survival in a nuclear war, the greater will be the deterrent 
to a potential enemy against making such an attack. While the power 
to retaliate effectively is, of course, the greatest deterrent of all, the 
ability to survive is also vital, and the abililty to fight back, to re- 
organize our society and our economic life. 

As I have said, I think these are propositions that are universally 
accepted. But we seem to believe them only with our minds, not in 
action. So far, at least, we have not acted as if we believed them. 

I do not speak here of the many thousands of devoted volunteers 
who, recognizing the danger and their obligation as citizens, are 
organized to help in any emergency and give of their time and 
energies in preparation and training. Nor do I speak of our devoted 
officers and staff of the New York civil defense organization—which 
I consider to be one of the finest in the country—who are keenly aware 
of what we face and are frustrated in their endeavors by the lack 
of an adequate national program. 

However, I do charge that the present national administration has 
failed to recognize the enormously increased responsibilities for ‘vil 
defense which are imposed upon it under today’s conditions and has 
failed to exercise the necessary leadership, either in Congress or before 
the people. 
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If some of our people seem apathetic and disinterested in civil 
defense, and if the number of volunteers is inadequate, it is, I am 
convinced, because of this lack of leadership on the part of the admin- 
istration. If the Federal Government had developed a realistic and 
effective plan for civil defense, in which the American people could 
have faith, I am convinced that the American — would respond 
with wholehearted cooperation and support, as they already have. 
At the present time, the administration, in effect, admits that it has 
no such pian. 

Your committee, I understand, has heard testimony from the defense 
establishment that, while they hope to be able to provide assistance to 
communities in the event of atomic attack, they cannot give assurance 
of any such assistance. Moreover, they point out that our Armed 
Forces do not have the capability of dealing with the civil-defense 
aspects of an all-out attack. Yet, obviously the capability of the 
FCDA and of the State and local civil-defense organizations is far 
less adequate. 

As was brought out before your committee, the Continental Army 
Command is proceeding on the assumption, specifically states in its do- 
mestic emergency plan, that: “There will not be an effective CONUS- 
wide civilian defense mechanism at D-day.” How can the administra- 
tion rest content in that posture ¢ 

It seems to me imperative that the Federal Government recognize 
that civil defense is the coequal of military defense and must be pro- 
vided for with the same degree of devotion and sacrifice and planning. 

It is absurd that we are today operating under the Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 which leaves the primary responsibility of civil defense to 
the States and the communities. In the intervening 6 years, many 
of the basic concepts of warfare have changed. The range of blast 
damage from a single nuclear weapon has increased from an area of 
50 square miles to an area of 1,250 square miles. The dangerous 
effects of radioactive fallout from a hydrogen bomb explosion cover 
huge areas, as large as several States. 

The Federal Government must accept the primary responsibility for 
civil defense, for several reasons: 

First, the effect of a nuclear attack will not stop short at State 
lines. 

Second, the possibility of survival for great numbers will depend 
on the effectiveness of coordination and centralized planning and di- 
rection of our civil-defense efforts. 

Third, the States do not begin to have the financial resources neces- 
sary to undertake realistic preparation for civil defense, including 
the probable necessity of extensive shelter programs; only the Fed- 
eral Government has these resources. 

Finally, the States do not have access to the latest information on 
scientific and technological developments, which is essential for ade- 
quate planning for civil defense, just as it is for military defense. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 is obsolete and its funda- 
mental revision is overdue. The act should be amended to give the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator Cabinet status commensurate 
with his responsibilities. He must coordinate almost every branch of 
the Federal Government. He should be authorized and directed to 
prepare and effectuate a comprehensive plan for the civil defense of 
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the Nation, encompassing the action to be taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States in the event of attack and during the existence 
of a civil-defense emergency. 

The authority of the President, through his designees, to direct the 
State civil-defense forces in the event of a war must be specified in the 
law. 

As in the caes of military operations, the need for centralized di- 
rection seems obvious. While the authority of State government and 
State and local organizations must be preserved and used to the maxi- 
mum extent for the carrying out of operations, the planning of a de- 
fense program, the overall authority of the President in a national 
emergency must be recognized. 

In Operation Alert last year, the President, realizing the appalling 
damage to our cities that was theoretically taking place, suddenly de- 
clared marital law. The declaration admittedly caught the armed 
services by surprise. Neither the Army nor any “other : service was in 
a position to give it effect. Nor did anyone know what it really meant, 
that is, to what extent the military was expected to take over the 
func tions of civil government. And, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, we do not know today. 

This incident illustrates both the lack of planning and preparedness 
in Washington, and it also illustrates the fundamental fact that, when 
an emergency of such magnitude strikes, the Federal Government, 
prepared or not, will be forced to exercise the central responsibility. 

In addition to nationwide planning, there is need for planning for 
the large metropolitan areas which cover more than one State. The 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator should be given the power, 
working with the State governments, to promote ‘and assist in the 
formation. of metropolitan civil-defense authorities for planning 
purposes. 

In this partic - ar metropolitan area, we have made some progress 
within the last ye A little over a year ago Mayor Wagner’s special 
committee on civ il ‘defense reported on a study ‘of the feasibility of 
evacuating the city of New York and emphasized that any compre- 
hensive, practical approach to the problem would necessar ily involve 
the surrounding portions of Connecticut and New Jersey. 

I met with the Governors of Connecticut and New Jersey and with 
Mayor Wagner on March 11, 1955, to discuss the implications of the 
report. We wer » agreed on the necessity of Federal funds for essen- 
tial surveys and for the developme nt of survival plans for metropoli- 
tan areas such as New York City. A committee was appointed to 
confer with Administrator Peterson and others in Washington to 
that end. 

On July 30, 1955, Congress, at the request of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, appropriated $10 million for the conduct of 
such survival pl: in studies in metropolitan areas throughout the Na- 
tion. The FCDA designated the metropolitan area of New York 
City as one of the areas to be surveyed. 

On September 1, last year, the three gover nors and the mayor and 
their civil-defense directors again met, “this time with the Adminis- 
trator of the FCDA, to discuss steps to be taken in the conduct of such 
« survival plan study for the metropolitan New York area. 

A working committee, known as the Tri-State Civil Defense Plan- 
ning Board of Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, was ap- 
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pointed, coneiatne. of the civil-defense directors of the three States 
and the city of New York, with the latter serving as chairman, 


Agreements have been arrived at with the FCDA and the work is in 


pro ; 

The first phase of the study is to determine the scope, establish 
criteria, develop uniform methods and procedures and ascertain what 
essential information is necessary, and resources for this study. 

The second phase, which is expected to start this summer, will con- 
sist of the collection and collation of the information determined to 
be essential. 

The third phase will concern the application and utilization of such 
information in the actual development of a survival plan. 

And the fourth phase will comprise the testing of the plan in part 
or in its entirety as directed by the FCDA. 

Negotiations are now in progress with the FCDA for the initiation 
of a survival plan project for upstate New York outside of the New 
York City metropolitan area. 

These studies will doubtless be of enormous help in determining 
the direction and objectives of our civil-defense operations. How- 
ever, unless the Federal Government is prepared to accept the pri- 
mary responsibility for pressing forward with the program that is 
indicated, I am afraid that the necessary steps cannot be taken. 

As a possible example, it may well be that an extensive shelter pro- 
gram will be indicated as an important approach to the problem of 
survival. While it is recognized that no shelters could provide pro- 
tection at or near the center of a thermonuclear explosion, the location 
of the center would be unpredictable. Shelters can provide protec- 
tion not only in the fallout areas, but in areas subject to severe blast 
and heat damage. It must be understood that in this thermonuclear 
age shelters, to be adequate, must be such that people can live in them 
for several days. 

Such a program would be enormously expensive in total, even 
though, as some witnesses have indicated, the per capita cost might 
be relatively low, particularly with new buildings. Obviously, the 
total costs would be beyond the resources of our States and commu- 
nities to undertake. Yet, in terms of the annual outlay of the Fed- 
eral Government for military expenses, the expense of a general 
shelter program, if carried out over a period of years, would not by 
any means be beyond our capacity. ' 

Countries such as Sweden and West Germany are doing far more 
than we are in this regard. 

I want to emphasize, of course, the importance of State collabora- 
tion, the willingness of New York State to do everything in its power, 
from the governor on down to all of the agencies of the State. Par- 
tictlenty 7 want to congratulate General Huebner, for the work he 
and his colleagues have been doing. 

General Huebner, the New York State director of civil defense, is 
here and will be glad to testify in more detail as to the matters which 
I have covered in this brief statement. 

In conclusion, I should like to say simply the following: 

I hope the national administration will make up its mind whether it 
means business, so far as civil defense is concerned, or whether it does 
not. If we are not to take adequate steps for survival in the event of 
a nuclear war, let us not deceive ourselves that halfway measures will 
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do the job. In this age, the problems of civil defense are closely 
related to those of military defense ; in many ways the two are now in- 
separable. They deserve our attention, study, and determined efforts 
to acomparable degree. 

I want to congratulate, Mr. Chairman, you and the committee for 
the interest which you are showing in this vital problem. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. Thank you, Conructant for your statement today. 
Your statement certainly shows a realization of many of the problems 
of civil defense. 

If you will now answer some questions, we will give the committee 
a chance to question you on the matters pertaining to this subject. 

Mr. Fascell ¢ 

Mr. Fasceiti. Governor, in our hearings that we have held in New 
York, I, for one—and I am sure the rest of the committee—have been 
impressed with the fact that the State of New York has acted so 
promptly and so efficiently to implement its own planning so far as 
possible on this question of civil defense, particularly with respect 
to the State Defense Emergency Act which was passed in 1951 and 
has been implemented since then. 

Several things have occurred to us, now that we have found out 
about this act, and one of the most important, in my mind, has been 
the subject which you touched upon in your statement, and that is 
on the question of martial law as being an indication, as you put it, 
that the Federal Government accept the idea of central responsibility 
in an emergency. 

Now, while I agree generally with the idea of central responsibility 
in an emergency, I disagree completely with the idea of martial law. 
And I understood from prior testimony that martial law was declared 
in the Operation Alert, and promptly undeclared in the State of 
New York. 

I wonder if you would care to comment on that. 

Governor Harriman. I am not in any way indicating that martial 
law is not essential. I am only indicating that the President, seeing 
what desperate condition our country was in, declared martial law in 
the country, and nobody knew what it meant. It was promptly un- 
declared because nobody would understand the function under it. 

Now, I am not prepared to say that martial law is or is not required. 
I do believe that the matter should be studied. It depends, of course, 
a great deal upon the seriousness of the attack and the effectiveness 
of the attack as to what type of government should be temporarily 
established until we get back on our feet again and begin to function. 

Therefore, in speaking of martial law, I speak of it as one means 
which, in an acute emergency situation might require action of this 
type, but it may not be necessary. But none of us knows and none 
of us has studied it. There has been no national study of what is 
required in the event of a major disaster of the kind that has been 
predicted by some of our military officers. 

Mr. Fascetx. Two problems intrigued me in this discussion. One 
of them is the power of the Governor of the State of New York to 
undeclare martial law declared by the President . 

Mr. Horirrerp. Was that done? 

Mr. Fascett. Yes. Let us find out if that was done, first. 

Governor Harrman. Would you explain exactly, General Hueb- 
ner, what power a State executive has? 
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General Hurpner. Yes. It is very interesting. 
This fact was communicated to us through regular channels that 
the President had declared martial law. General Hausauer, who is 
here, was in my office within a very few minutes. It looked very much 
like the overall direction of civil defense in New York State, while it 
was adequate at the moment, might be controlled through the military. 

General Hausauer called General Herren, who commands the First 
Army, to define who would be his agent if the State was placed under 
martial law. General Herren did not know. 

Mr. Hovtririp. What was that statement ? 

General Hvurpner. He did not know. In other words, it was as 
much of a surprise to him as it was to us. 

Now, General Herren, of course, has two agencies at his disposal. 
One is the military district of New York, of which General Conley is 
in command, and, of course, Major General Hausauer, he, too, could 
have been made his agent. 

There seems to be a great misunderstanding about martial rule as 
such. Martial rule is brought into effect by a proclamation, but it 
really does not become effec tive until some portion of civil government 
has been suppressed. 

Ordinarily when we find martial rule in peacetime, we find the 
suppression of the law enforcement agencies and of those courts that 
work with the law in enforcement of law. 

However, the law does prescribe that there can be total and com- 
plete military rule. 

Now, the real crux of military rule is, who assumes the responsi- 
bility? Once the military has taken over a situation, then the com- 
mander of that force no longer reports to the local authorities or even 
to the State authorities, but he reports directly to his superior officer 
in the chain of military command. 

Mr. Fascenn. General, is it not true that when the Commander in 
Chief designates martial law by proclamation, you have immediately 
established a chain of military command that circumvents all State 
chains of command ? 

General Hursner. That is absolutely right. And we did not un- 
declare martial law. We simply sought for an answer, and General 
Hausauer and myself, as long as we “had not had a failure of local 
government, attempted to get at the thing. And we received no 
instructions as to specific rules, and until there is suppress ane 
that is the point I make—a declaration in itself does not suppress. 
is only when the suppression has physically and actually taken sis 
by the commander in the field who takes over the responsibility. 

Mr. Fasceti. Then as I understand your position on this last Opera- 
tion Alert, while martial law was declared as such, it was actually not 
effective because there was no taking over by the military in actual 
fact ? 

General Hurpsner. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceiu. And therefore, there was not what has been commonly 
referred to as an undeclared position by the State of New York? 

General Hursner. That is absolutely right. We were prepared; 
the Governor was notified. 

Mr. Fascerti. In other words, the State authorities would have 
fallen in with the military chain of command if it had actually taken 
effect? But since this was an operational exercise and there was no 
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accomplished fact, then there was no state of martial law as far as the 
State of New York was concerned ? 

General Hursner. That is right. The New York State Defense 
Emergency Act mandates the Governor and his civil defense forces 
to obey the instructions of the President. Had we disregarded the 
instructions of the President we would not only have violated good 
usage, but we would have actually violated our own State law. 

Mr. Fascen,. Right. Now, Governor, getting back to this ques- 
tion, do you feel that it would be far better in the event of an emer- 
gency to have a Federal responsibility centralized with a Federal 
chain of command that could cope with the situation outside of the 
military chain of command ? 

Governor Harriman. My offhand answer is “Yes.” I think it would 
be. But it would have to be very carefully worked out. The mili- 
tary would have to assist. You can imagine any kind of condition. 
But what is certainly important, in the very simplest elements, such 
as food, there would have to be a direction of food to that part of 
the population that required it. That would have to go beyond State 
lines and would have to be definite and effective. 

I believe that in most of these situations the civilian agencies should 
be established working as much as possible through the State and local 
governments, under the Federal Government. I do not think the mili- 
tary can possibly organize in such a short time an effective organiza- 
tion, nor do I think it is necessary. 

Mr. Fascetu. Furthermore 

Governor Harrman. On the other hand, I do belive that it is 
pretty clear that the National Guard, and perhaps the military itself, 
would have to be available to help the al agencies to bring back 
some semblance of an orderly civilian life. 

Mr. Fascetu. The testimony that we have had before this committee 
indicates a number of things: No. 1, that the military is not equipped 
to take over an overall martial law. 

Governor Harrman,. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetn. They could assist with the priority of assistance in 
civil defense in time of emergency, restricted to civil disasters and 
natural emergencies and not an act of attack, and in an act of attack, 
their primary commitment would be, of course, no military defense, 
and that civil defense might be way down at the bottom of the list, 
and actually is. 

Governor Harriman. Yes, Congressman. I think that you have 
hit a very important point, and that is that the military must plan on 
its role with the civil defense, on its role in the event of a national dis- 
aster. Certainly, there is no sense talking about shipping troops over- 
seas when we haven’t got the basis of a civilian organization operat- 
ing, civilian production and civilian life. 

Mr. Fasceuu. I have two other questions, Mr. Chairman, and then I 
think I am about through on this. 

Governor Harriman. I think one of the first obligations that the 
military should prescribe would be to cooperate with the civil defense, 
with the President in carrying out the civil defense directives which 
he may issue at that time. 

Mr. Fascetu, Do you believe that it would be wise and proper to 
adopt the general rule or theory that martial law should be invoked 
only as the final resort ? 
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Governor Harrman. I agree. That answer to that is absolutel 
yes. I think we ought to organize the civilian machinery, the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, in such a way that it would be 
highly unlikely that it would be necessary, and only in some very ex- 
ere ee and perhaps only in a local situation which got out 
of hand. 

Mr. Fascetu. Now, the next question, then, is, Do you believe that 
martial law, if necessary, should be invoked only at the request of 
the governor of a State? 

Governor Harrman. I think that is the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I do not want to minimize the importance 
of the States, their responsibility in working out the plans and the 
program, and volunteers within the States, and the need to use State 
authority and State government to carry out the operations during 
an emergency. 

At the same time, I think we have got to recognize that when we are 
attacked, we are attacked not as a state, but as a nation, and therefore, 
I think the President must have overall responsibility to direct the 
State governments to do what in his judgment in dire emergency may 
be necessary in the Nation’s interest. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Therefore, as I understand your position, if 

Governor Harriman. In other words, may I say just, for instance, 
we may have a lot of food in New York State, and it would seem to be 
fine to keep it, but it may be needed in New Jersey. 

Mr. Fascetu. Right. 

Governor Harrmman. And the authority of the President must be 
to direct where the national resources can best be used. 

Mr. Fascetx. If it became necessary for Congress to enact legisla- 
tion which gave the Civil Defense Administration cabinet status and 
set up a Federal responsibility for this project, you would envision, 
therefore, that the overriding authority of martial law would carry 
through to circumventing or supplanting the right of the governor 
of Me State to declare martial law? Or would it be a coexistent 
right ? 

Governor Harrman. I think the Federal right, the President’s 
right, is overriding, but I do not think you ever want to take away 
from a governor his emergency rights, because you do not know what 
the communications will be. You do not know whether you will be 
in communication with the President of the United States, and there 
may be situations which will require a governor to act under his con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Mr. Fascetu. Now, if we had Federal legislation, do you envision 
that it would supplant or override the New York State Defense 
Emergency Act? 

Governor Harrman. Yes. I think that the Federal law should 
be the overriding law. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, we might have 48—— 

Governor Harrmman. General Huebner would like to supplement 
this. 

Mr. Fascetz. All right. 

General Hursner. I would like to supplement that further. 

The New York State law cannot be overridden, for this very reason. 
It has for its genesis that it will obey the rules of the President and 
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of the Defense Department and of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Fascett. Under what conditions, General ? 

General Hursner. Under war emergency conditions. 

Mr. Fasceti. And does it require a declaration or proclamation for 
the act to go into effect ? 

General Hursner. No. Our law goes into effect when the President 
declares an emergency or we have been actually attacked at any point 
or any place in the country. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then the act automatically provides that you will 
follow the Federal responsibility, or Federal aki of command? 

General Hurpner. That is right. We are mandated to do as we 
are required to do, and I cannot visualize anything in our law that 
would be contrary to that. 

Mr. Rreuuman. Then, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Fascell would yield; 
is it not true, General, that if martial law were declared by the Presi- 
dent, it would be up to you to follow through ? 

General Hursner. We would follow through. 

Mr. Rieui~man. You would follow through? 

General Hursner. Right. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. I think this would be a good time to clear up the 
testimony of Mr. Ballantine before us on May 14 in Syracuse, where 
he said as follows, speaking to me: 

You referred to the June tests of last year as to why the President declared 
martial law. General Huebner had that rescinded as far as New York State was 
concerned in no uncertain terms. 

Then he goes on to some other matters. But that statement is in 
error, is it not ? 

General Hursner. Well, it is not a statement completely in error, 
because there had been no actual suppression. And I told all my 
civil-defense directors to carry on. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Just not to pay attention to it? 

General Hurener. Just not to pay attention to it until General 
Herren came in and said, “I am it.” 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Now, who was General Herren ? 

General Huresner. He commands the First Army. 

Governor Harrman. The First Army is at Governors Island. 

Mr. Houirretp. And you immediately got in touch with him ? 

General Hurpner. Very much so. And General Hausauer, who is 
the Governor’s chief of staff, got together and worked as a team. The 
New York law contemplates only two parts of government—the mili- 
tary part and the civil part. 

Mr. Houirreip. And it was at that point that the commander of the 
Army area expressed to you that he did not know what it meant, or 
words to that effect ? 

General Hursner. That is right. And he issued no orders and he 
sent no one to take over the responsibilities. 

In other words, had we given up, it would have created a void, a 
vacuum, and a release is just as positive in the chain of command as 
Is an accession. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Now, 2 or 3 days later the President, in answer to 
an inqury from a reporter in regard to his declaration of martial law, 
said that he was ordering a study to be made of this subject. 

_ This committee endeavored to obtain the testimony of Attorney 
General Brownell, but we were unable to obtain his testimony before 
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this committee. General Brownell replied by letter that the Justice 
Department was making a study of this and that the results of their 





study would be given to the President. And then it would be up to pe 
the President, of course, to release to this committee or to the public cr 
the results of that study. lo 

Now, I ask you at this time, almost a year later, Has there been any or 
communication from the Federal Government or from the general in a 
command of this Army area to you indicating any plan along the pe 
line of a declaration of martial law which may occur in Operation 
Alert in 1956, on July 20, and thereafter ¢ pl 

General Hurpner. There has been much discussion in this area, Gi 
mostly through General Hausauer’s military side of the House, as to sy 
how civil defense and martial rule coexist, but nothing definite has en 
come out of it as yet. And I am of the opinion that we will need 
new legislation. However, I would like—— ra 

Mr. Horrrretp. What is that? That you would need no legislation ? pe 

Mr. Fasceti. Need new legislation. 

General Hursner. Need new legislation. A 

Mr. HottFrevp. Need new legislation. ne 

General Hvursner. The rules of war were not designed for total en 
attack. The United States becomes a combat zone as well as the zone 
of the interior. 

Now, I talked this over with my Governor and with his counsel and ne 
we were of the firm opinion that martial law must be permissive at . 
all echelons of government depending upon the success or failure of 15 
that echelon, and that once the civil authorities have failed—and there WI 
are many reasons why they might—then the only thing you must vl 
turn to is the uniformed services, and they must be so trained and so oO" 
instructed in proper plans, that they can step in and utilize what al 
civilian resources are still left and living orderliness out of chaos. = 
And anything less than that—— pl 

Mr. Houtrtevp. At this time, can you tell the committee whether th 
there has been any firming up of the understanding of the President’s = 
declaration of martial law and any clarification of the restrictive cle 
duties of yourself and your aides in relation to the duties of the Army 
commander of this area? bi 

General Hurpner. Well, the Army commander has appointed a = 
liaison officer who works with us all the time, and we are trying to at 
keep them informed of our plans. 

We have done more on the State level than we have on the Federal to 
level. General Hausauer has so organized the State with his various = 
service units—I think there are five in number—and has appointed a 
Reserve guardsmen in those jobs, that is, peur who are over age for P 
active duty, and he works right along with us in preparing our plans, di 
and should he take over, either on the State level or on the local level, pI 
it would not come as a surprise to the military. 

Mr. Houirrecp. But you are speaking now of the National Guard 
and the Reserve units of the Federal et 

General Hurener. Of the National Guard. 7 

Mr. Hoxirterpv. Of the National Guard? % 

General Hursner. Of New York. bo 

Mr. Horirmrp. Of New York. So you are making the preparations rt: 


on a State level to implement martial-law declaration if it is declared ? 
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General Hursner. That is right. 
Governor Harrman. Mr. Chairman, may I say this to clarify my 
position? I believe that the first attempt would be to work out a 
civilian organization from the President down through the States, and 
local governments, and hope that that will succeed, martial law being 
only used in the event of a collapse, if those conditions are such that 
a civilian organization cannot work, either on a national level or in a 
particular local situation. 

But what I hope for would be that there would be developed a real 
plan of civilian organization using all of the agencies of the Federal 
Government and the agencies of the State and. local governments to 
synchronize into an effective civil-defense organization during such 
emergency. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. So the implementation would be strictly by civilians 
rather than by the sending in of a Federal Army to take over munici- 
pal functions? 

Governor Harrman. That is right, and using the Army only, the 
Army and the National Guard, which I think would be’ absolutely 
necessary, particularly the National Guard, as a means to reconstruct 
civilian life. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Thank you. 

Governor Harrtmman. And also for law and order, should it be 
necessary. 

Mr. Fasceti. Governor, I just have this additional question. What 
is your response—and I think I have a pretty good idea of what it 
wiil be—to the attitude that we encounter time and time again from a 
great many civilians wherever we have been, and that is, aren’t we 

overmagnifying this thing? Aren’t we getting overzealous? After 
all, there is no immediate danger. Besides that, we cannot evacuate 7 
million people out of the city of New York, anyway, and we would 
probably never get around to build all of the shelters necessary to do 
the job. So why worry about all of this civil defense? And isn’t it 
sort of silly to stand around on the corner and spot airplanes in the 
dark of night ? 

Governor Harrran. We are spending in the neighborhood of $40 
billion a year between our own national-defense program and our 
mutual-security program around the world. Can anyone say we can 
abolish that and trust to the Almighty ? 

The facts of the matter are that we are facing the world situation 
today on a national basis. Whether it is adequate or whether it is 
not, is not for us to consider today. I question whether it is adequate. 
But in any event, as far as civil defense is concerred, there has been no 
plan worked out that I know of, no understanding as to what can be 
done, and civil defense is being very much neglected in our national 
plan. 

Now, I must confess that I first and foremost believe in the offense, 
that the m: jor effort in this country should be toward, or our first 
effort should be to prevent war by being able to retaliate and make it 
unprofitable. But at the same time, we - cannot take a chance. 

As I have said, a sound civil defense and an effective civil defense 
is an added deterrent and very important deterrent to the would-be 
aggressor, and I think that it is—I do not want to use this adjective— 
but it is most unfortunate that we have not got a program or plan. 
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I believe the doubting Thomases that you speak of would remove ‘ 
their doubts if they had a feasible plan, a plan that gave some indica- . 
tions that there would be some value in it. b 
I do not blame many of the civilians who say, “Well, what’s the use, 
because nobody has told us?” Nobody has told them what could be I 
done. And I do believe, as I said before, that the Nation would re- G 
spond if there was an effective program put forward, just as they b 
respond to very large appropriations for our Military Establishment 
when the need is put forward by competent men and described in an ‘ 
effective way. 4 ; 
Mr. Fascetn. Do you not agree with me, Governor, that it would §@ ;, 
help get response from the populace if we emphasized and they under- ; 
stood fully that five current weapons would wipe out the city of New . i 
York? 2 fe 
Governor Harrman. I agree with that, but I think together with = A 
that there should be a definition of how New York could develop, or 4 . 
our Nation could reveal an ability to survive and our ability to fight ; th 
back. | 
Mr. Fasce.u. In other words, even though five of these bombs might 
be dropped on New York, there still is a possibility for survival, and 4 H 
some intelligent plan will show you how to survive ? © \ 
Government Harrman. How to survive, even though theremay be | =: 
hundreds of thousands of people that die. But at the same time, a f th 
national plan of survival must be developed. fe 


I do want to say this, and I want to emphasize the dedication of =~ a 
the volunteers who are now working in New York State for their |~ 
civilian defense. We saw their effectiveness during the floods, and ~ os 
I think it is fair to say that it was really a thrill to all of us to see © fo 
how these men and women responded so rapidly to a national A of 
emergency. ' CO 
So there is, in spite of the doubting Thomases, a nucleus of dedicated =| bas 
people. And I think there is a little too much emphasis these days © 6 
on the doubting Thomases and not enough on the dedicated people 
who are ready to serve their communities and their Nation, even though 
it is not a very heroic job to go and watch airplanes or to train for 
something which we hope may never exist. a be 
Mr. Houtrtetp. Mr. Riehlman. - at 
Mr. Rrestman. Mr. Chairman, Governor, I followed your statement ~~ pe 
quite carefully as you were giving it to the committee this morning, | on 
and I recognize the fact that there are many things in here that I | 
would concur with. 4 St 
I certainly would not defend the present administration because 
of any lack on their part in bringing to the attention of the American _— 
people the need for a strong Federal civil defense. a eo 
owever, being the Governor of one of the greatest States, the 
greatest State in this Union, I wonder whether or not—— 4 iol 
Mr. Fascetu. I think that the first statement is better, Mr. Riehl- ai 


man, “one of the greatest.” 2 thi 
Mr. Rreximan. I will say it is the greatest State. a 
Governor Harrman. We will discuss that argument outside. oa 

{Laughter. ] 4 he 


Mr. Rieniman. Governor, representing a tenth of the population ~ mn 
or better, of the United States of America, whether or not your interest int 


| 
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in this has been brought to the public’s attention prior to today, I 
wonder if you have made public statements and whether you have ever 
brought this to the attention of Members of Congress. 

Governor Harriman. I have discussed this matter with the Civil 
Defense Administration. I have discussed it privately. We had a 
Governors’ Conference. I discussed it privately. I thought it was 
better not to bring it out to discuss this criticism. 

It would have been very easy for me to have said exactly this thing 
ayearago. Idid not doso—— 

Mr. Rreniman. I would have commended you, if you would let me 
interrupt you, 100 percent if you had. 

Governor Harrman. I did not say so, because I believe it is neces- 
sary for all patriotic people to work within the machinery of govern- 
ment in order to obtain results. I have only spoken now publicly in 
this way at this time because your committee has asked me to appear 
before you and because I see so little progress that has been made in 
the last 18 months since I have had the responsibility of the governor. 

Mr. Rrexuiman. That is why I was asking about it. 

Governor Harriman. And I want you to understand, and General 
Huebner will tell you, that I worked in order to impress upon the 
Administration the importance of all the things we speak of in what 
| think is the appropriate way, not in public, but in discussions between 
those that are involved in the situation. 

But not having obtained any results, I felt that your asking me to 
come before you made it necessary for me to speak the facts. 

Mr. Rresiman. I want you to understand very clearly that I have 
no objection, and I am not objecting to your criticism. That is per- 
fectly all right, and you have a right to do it. But I do think in view 
of the fact that we have had this situation, and our members of this 
committee have recognized it—certainly you have—that there was a 
lack of interest, perhaps on the part of the Administration and every- 
body else, the Congress and the Senate, to do something constructive 
about this program, we have felt in view of that fact that people who 
have recognized it should have spoken out the same as everyone else. 

Governor Harriman. General Huebner will tell you that when I 
became governor, we discussed what could be done. We brought to- 
gether the governors and the mayor of New York, which I have de- 
scribed here very early. We discussed the whole problem with the Fed- 
eral Administrator. We discussed it in vigorous terms at the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, and there has been no neglect on the part of the 
State of New York 

Mr. Rreniman. Let me ask you this, Governor 

Governor Harrman. And I will say that I inherited from my pred- 
ecessor a very fine organization. 

_ Mr. Rieutman. I want to commend General Huebner for the fine 
job he has done in the State. 

Governor Harrrman. I want to commend him for his foresight and 
the work that he did. ; 

_Lam sorry today that the chairman of our committee, of our State 
civil defense commission, Admiral Kirk, is not here today. But before 
he knew this hearing was to be called, he made an engagement to be 
in Newport with the Navy on this occasion. But he has considerable 
interest in this problem. 
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Mr. Rreniman. I have no criticism whatsoever, Governor, of our 
civil defense setup in the State of New York. I have great admiration 
and respect for General Huebner and his ability and the organization 
that he has established in our great State. 

I would ask this other question: In view of the fact of these con- 
ferences you had, were there any recommendations made, and if so, 
where were they sent ? 

Governor Harrman. Well, the leadership must come—I have ex- 
plained the leadership must come from Washington, because we do 
not know. I have very little information—— 

Mr. Rreutman. I was referring to the Governors’ Conference and 
the conferences you had here with people on civilian defense. 

Governor Harrman. I haven’t got the resolutions of the Governors 
Conference. There is a committee which is now going to report next 
week to the Governors’ Conference. I do not know what action they 
are going to take. But I am a member of that committee, and our 
governors are going to discuss it, and until we arrive at a conclusion, 
I think it would not be appropriate for me to discuss this. But we 
have had meetings on this subject earlier in the course of the year. 

Mr. Rren_Mman. I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of 
the committee, if they had passed resolutions and if they had come to 
definite conclusions and if they are available, whether the committee 
can have them for use. 

Governor Harriman. As soon as they are passed. The Governor’s 
Conference will meet next week. 

Mr. Rren_~man. You will not have anything prior to the one that 
is coming up within the next few weeks ! 

Governor Harrran. Next week. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Next week. Prior to that, there were no reeommen- 
dations or conclusions coming from any other conference? 

Governor Harrtmman. No; only interim recommendations and in- 
terim reports. 

Mr. Rreuiman. So that in any of the tri-State meetings or your 
own meetings here in the State of New York, even after discussing 
the need for additional precautions in Federal civil defense, no rec- 
ommendations were sent out; is that correct ? 

Governor Harriman. I will let General Huebner describe that. 

Mr. Houtrieip. Could we clarify the record at this point to find out 
whether we are speaking of the Governors’ Conference of the 48 States 
or the tri-State conferences ? 

Governor Harriman. I was speaking of both of them, the Gover- 
nors’ Conference next week 

Mr. Horirtevp. Let us clarify your reply. 

Governor Harriman, Next week is the Governors’ Conference. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. Let us let General Huebner clarify what resolutions 
have been passed and to whom they were submitted. 

General Hursner. Shortly before Governor Harriman took office, 
he called me in and I sat in with the Governor and his counsel, Mr. 
Bingham, and discussed the Governors’ Conference and he said to me, 

Huebner, I want you to define the problem. You can’t solve a prob- 
lem until it is defined.” 

We did. We went into this thing, and the mayor of New York be- 
came exercised about the same time, and he appointed the so-called 
Crittenberger committee. 


> 
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Mr. Houirteip. General Crittenberger, retired ? 

General Hursner. That is right, General Crittenberger, retired. 
That is actually the genesis of the survival planning as we now have 
it in the United States, and for which the money was appropriated 
by the Congress, the $10 million. That had its genesis right in the 
Governor’s office in Albany. 

Mr. Houirietp. You are stating for the record, then, that this idea 
of the Federal Civil Defense Agency to hold these survival plans 
originated in New York State and was not handed to you by the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Agency, but that you initiated it and started de- 
veloping one of your own here first? 

General Hursner. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Is that your statement ? 

General Huesner. That is right. 

Governor Harriman. And I may say between the mayor’s office and 
the Governor’s office, because the mayor took initiative on his own, too. 

General Huzsner. Now, on the Governor’s Conference end of the 
thing, we have been working with Mr. Bane very closely and we are 
trying again to define the problem and to come up before the Governor 
with a definitive program which includes a partial draft of what we 
think is needed in the way of legislation. But that is a privileged 
paper. It will soon become public, once the governors have either 
accepted it, changed it, or rejected it. 

But as far as the Governor’s office is concerned, his budget director 
has been most liberal with the State. We have gotten almost every- 
thing we have asked for. There have been no politics in the appoint- 
ment of officials. I was appointed by Governor Dewey. Most of my 
staff were. They are still with me. Of course, there are new people, 
as attrition is very heavy in such an organization. The new people 
who come in have all been excellent, and they do not stay around here 
unless they are dedicated people. 

We do not work 40 hours a week. We work 60, 80 hours a week. 
There is no money for it, just work. There is no place in civil defense 
unless you are dedicated. If you are in civil defense for a living, you 
might well better earn a better one some place else. 

For the record, Mr. Bane is the Secretary of the Council of Gov- 
ernors, and actually the man who does their leg work in coordinating 
their recommendations. 

Mr. Houiriexp. All right. 

Governor Harriman. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that when- 
ever I speak of the governors’ conference, I speak of the governors’ 
conference of the 48 States. 

Mr. Houirrerp. All right. 

Governor Harrmman. When we speak of the tri-State, it is the 
tri-State and the mayor of New York. It is the three States and 
the mayor whom I speak of. 

Mr. Hoxirterp. I see. 

Now, I would like first to ask when the governors have their con- 
ference, are they having it in Washington next week ? 

Governor Harriman. No. They are having it in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Houirrerp. In Atlantic City. 

Governor Harrman. This coming week. Last year we had it in 
Washington in the early part of May. 
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Mr. Howirtetp. This committee would like to have the results of 
that conference transmitted to us, either by a personal messenger or 
in some other approved fashion. 

Governor Harrrmman. That would be very helpful. I would be 
glad to do that. 

Mr. Houiriecp. And if you would care to have some one come before 
our committee after the governors’ conference has finished and your 
resolutions have been passed, and present the resolutions in person, 
by some one whom your governors may designate, we would like to 
have it, because we believe there will be something worthwhile for 
this committee in those conferences, and they can be incorporated 
in our record and referred to, of course, in our report. 

Now, in order to clarify the record further, I would like you to de- 
scribe, if you will, the tri-state organization which you have just 
mentioned. What caused its origination? Was this on the initiative 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, or was it taken sepa- 
rately by the States of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, and the 
mayor? When did you formulate it? Why did you formulate it? 
And give us such pertinent details as you can in a brief, concise 
fashion. 

Governor Harriman. I would like to turn to General Huebner 
if I do not state it accurately or precisely. 

At the time I became governor, I became concerned over civil 
defense, which was part of my responsibility. I found that on his 
own initiative, the mayor had appointed General Crittenberger and 
several civilians who were competent to make a survival study, so 
that the initative came both from Albany and from city hall here. 

We had a meeting with the mayor and his associates, and we de- 
cided that we ought to have a tri-State meeting with thhe mayor and 
three governors. As a result of my a them together—I tele- 
phoned them personally and asked them if they would joint us— 
we had a meeting in my office at 80 Center Street. I think that was 
about March. 

Mr. Catuanan. March? 

Governor Harriman. About March of last year. And from that. 
the various activities that have been taken by the three States and 
the mayor have flowed, in addition to which the legislation in Con- 
gress was supported by this group for the making of survival studies. 

The initative came, to answer your question, from Albany and from 
city hall in New York City, without any stimulus from Washington. 
There was no request from Washington. 

General Huesner. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrecp. And it was—— 

Governor Harrman. And I think appropriately so. 

In this connection, I am not being critical of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think it is up to the cities, the mayors, and the State gov- 
ernors to take initiative where they seen danger. 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. You did recognize the responsibility of meeting 
the impact of these new weapons which transcend local and State 
boundaries, and called together your group for that purpose? 

Governor Harrman. That is right. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. At this time, the chairman will call a recess of 10 
minutess and then we will go back into session. 

General Huesner. Would you wait? 
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Governor Harrmman. May I just say that I want to be absolutely 
fair with the Federal Government. In this area, the Administrator 
has always cooperated with us to the fullest whenever we have asked 
him for his cooperation. 

General Huepner. I would like to get into the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, before you declare a recess, once it became determined that we 
had this problem here, the Administrator was quite receptive to our 
thoughts, and there was formulated the plan which we carried to 
Congress, and we got $10 million for the purpose of survival studies. 

Then he set his own staff to work to draw up the rules and regu- 
lations on survival planning, and he approached the civil defense “di- 
rectors of the Federal Association at one and the same time. New 
York was not the first, but one of the first—the tri-State Board was 
one of the first to enter into a contract with the Federal Government 
for his survival study, which was implemented by Mr. Peterson him- 
self and our three governers and the mayor of New York City. 

It has been a cooperative effort. It is still a cooperative effort. 
The Federal Government has on this tri-State Board a Federal liaison 
officer who works very closely with us. 

Governor Harrman. I want to put in the record, if I may, both 
Administrator Peterson and Regional Direcctor O’Connor have been 
extremely cooperative in what we have done, within their authority 
and responsibilities. I want to commend them for what they have 
been doing. 

What I am speaking of is the inadequacy of the program rather than 
any criticism of any individual in the Federal Government. 

Administrator Peterson and the Regional Administrator O’Connor 
have been extremely cooperative whenever we have asked them for 
cooperation. 

General Hursner. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do I understand that the Governor is going to 
return after a recess ? 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I hope that you can return. What is your schedule, 
Governor? 

Governor Harrman. I would like to leave as soon as I can. Could 
we get through with me before we recess? Could we have a few min- 
utes more and finish with me before we recess ? 

Mr. Houirterp. All right. We will hold the recess for just a few 
minutes, 

Governor Harriman. Then General Huebner will be here, of course. 

Mr. Liescoms. Governor, what do you understand survival studies 
are intended to accomplish ¢ 

Governor Harriman. They are intended to attempt to work out a 
program through which there may be a maximum survival of the 
population in this metropolitan area under any theoretical given 
character of attack. 

General Hursner. Yes, sir. 

Could I address myself to that? 

Governor Harrmman. Y es. 

General Hvursner. Survival has for its purpose, as far as New York 
State is concerned: What do you do with time if you have it? 
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Now, it involves some 18 fields of study, and the first part of it, G 
as the Governor explained, is, What is it we need to know; how are spol 
we going to get at it? peo} 

The second field is to get the information we need to know; the how 
third is to make a comprehensive plan of how we will handle this if citi¢ 
we have time. And the fourth is the testing of that. N 

Governor Harriman. And by “time” General Huebner means that Im] 
there may be a period of several weeks of increased international ten- 200), 
sion which would give us a considerable period of time to evacuate be t 
certain types of our population that can be evacuated, or it may mean met 
that our warning may give us an hour or two. So that by “time” sam 
it is all the way from strategic time to technical time. lish 

I am correct in that, am I not? poli 

General Hurpner. That is correct. I think survival in no way, M 
shape, or form supersedes the main objective of civil defense which abor 
is disaster relief after the bombs come. righ 

Mr. Lirescoms. Governor, in your statement you indicate that these thor 
survival studies will be of enormous help to your civil-defense pro- i 
gram. And yet, you say that they will not be worth much if the am 
Federal Government does not step in and assume the responsibility. you 

Governor Harrmman. That is correct. will 

Mr. Lirscoms. Now, do you mean that the Federal Government then city 
should come in and tell you how to operate your civil-defense program if t 
within the State, inasmuch as the studies were paid for by the Federal thir 
Government ? M 

Governor Harriman. I do not think it is as narrow as that. I think pria 
you have got to have a whole Federal program of how we are going and 
to survive attack and how we are going to reorganize our Nation to G 
fight back. com 

Any study that we have so far from any authorities that I have fory 
seen—and I have very little information, no information, practically, M 
except what I see in the paper, in the last 314 years, since I have been Ney 
out of Government—but there has to be a Federal program by which G 
our Nation cannot only survive the attack, but also reestablish an the 
effective civilian life. out 

It may well be that by way of winning a war that nation which A 
has an organization to reestablish its effective national life will be the a ye 
one that will win the war. M 

Mr. Liescoms. You realize that these—— the 

Governor Harrman. And no State or no metropolitan area can gral 
have anything to do with that basic plan. I mean, it hasn’t got the real 
information ; it hasn’t got the scope. All we can do here is to attempt G 
to see what can be done in our own responsibility, to analyze what tod 
might best be done to protect the people in this area, save as many unt 
lives as possible, and attempt to work out some kind of local program. M 
But that in its scope is utterly insignificant—I will not say “insignifi- thir 
cant,” but it is only one component part of a national program. G 

Mr. Liescoms. Then what does this mean in your statement? saa? 

Unless the Federal Government is prepared to accept the primary responsibility ers 
for pressing forward with the program that was indicated. ‘ail 
And you were speaking in your statement of the program that was heal 
indicated for the city of New York. What do you mean by “primary vou 


responsibility” in that case ? 
p 1 
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Governor Harrman. “Primary responsibility” is the primary re- 
sponsibility to analyze the dangers that our Nation faces and tell the 
people what they are and how we are going to survive an attack and 
how we are going to rebuild our life and what it is that the States and 
cities should do in cooperation with that overall program. 

No piecemeal planning in this, gentlemen, can possibly be effective. 
Important as it is for a city to be able to say that we can evacuate 
200,000 and have them safe in a possible attack, important as it may 
be to be able to save as many lives as possible, millions of lives in the 
metropolitan area if it was attacked, as important as that is, at the 
same time the reorganization of our national life to be able to reestab- 
lish the responsibility that can be undertaken by a State or a metro- 
politan area. . 

Mr. Liescomp. You are talking about two things. You are talking 
about a national responsibility, and then the survival study is pointed 
right directly at the city of New York. By “primary responsibility,” 
though, do you mean financing by the Federal Government ? 

Governor Harriman. Yes. I think that if you come forward—I 
am only guessing now—I am only using this supposition—supposing 
you come forward with the necessity of establishing shelters. That 
will run into very large sums of money, way beyond the ability of the 
city or the State to finance. And that would be the type of thing, 
if they do come forward with such a recommendation, the type of 
thing that would need a Federal program. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You agree that these survival studies and the appro- 
priation and the request for $10 million is a step in the right direction 
and an accomplishment? 

Governor Harrman. I want to congratulate the Congress and your 
committee for whatever part it had in it. I think it is a splendid step 
forward. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Could you tell the committee what the amount of the 
New York State budget is for civil defense ? 

General Hursner. The State of New York budgeted and passed in 
the last legislature about $1.6 million and we spend an equal amount 
out in the State. 

Actually, we have spent in the State of New York about $5 million 
a year. It is not cheap. It is not cheap by any manner or means. 

Mr. Liescoms. Governor, in your statement you also indicate that 
the States do not have the financial resources to have a realistic pro- 
gram. Are you saying that the State of New York does not have a 
realistic civil-defense program today ? 

Governor Harrman. I think our Nation has not a realistic program 
today, sir. It is impossible for any State to have a realistic program 
until our Nation has one. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If the States appropriated more money, do you 
think that they could accomplish a realistic program ? 

Governor Harrtman. No. We are utterly in the dark. We have 
no information, no latest information, as to what the dangers are, what 
the latest facts are about the capabilities of our potential enemy, and 
what the capabilities are in terms of defense against it, except what we 
read in the newspapers and testimony that comes out on a piecemeal 
basis through the committees of the Congress, and in many cases, as 
you well know, it is contradictory information. ; 
72796—56—pt. 5——21 
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Mr. Lirscoms. Do you feel that if this committee and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration comes out with what you consider a 
realistic program, the States would assume more of a financial respon- 
sibility on their part of the program ? 

Governor Harrman. I think I would have to know what the pro- 
gram was. I know that I would support, if it was a realistic pro- 
gram, greater appropriations than we now make, but whether the 
Republican majority in the legislature would approve my recom- | 
mendations or not, I do not know. 

I cannot tell you what the legislature will do. I can tell you that 
I would recommend additional appropriations, and I am sure that 
the city of New York would do so, as well as would the other com- 
munities in our State. 

Mr. Liescoms. Have you had difficulty with the legislature getting 
all the money that you needed for a realistic program ¢ 

Governor Harriman. Not in this case. But I just want to explain 
that I cannot speak for the State of New York because we have a 
Democratic Governor and a Republican majority. I am in no sense 
criticizing the Republican majority, but I cannot speak for the 
State. I would only say that I would recommend to the legislature 
increased appropriations as part of a national program. i 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you know that the administration requested, — 
and has requested in past years, more money from the Federal — 
Congress for civil defense to put into effect more things that they — 
thought would make the FCDA more effective, but that the Congress, — 
and the present Congress, refused to go along with the request of the — 
administration to get more money to have a more adequate civil 
defense? This year it was cut from $123 million down to $86 million. 

So isn’t that an indication that the Congress is not aware—— 

Governor Harrman. I do not think so, sir. I think that the trouble 
is there has not been put forward an effective program. I think that ~ 
no one can be asked really to get back of major expenditures of ~ 
money—I do not think that I would approve of $123 million. But ~ 
the programs so far that I have seen are only a piece of the problem, © 
as I see it, in terms of the national program, in view of the great © 
danger that our Nation faces. 

Mr. Liescoms. Of course, this is not a new problem. The previous 
administration asked for $500 million to put in the program, and again 
the Congress cut them down to roughly $46 million. 

Governor Harriman. That is correct. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Way down. So it is not a new problem that is fac- 
ing the National Congress. 

Governor Harriman. That is correct. 

But I wanted to point out, sir, that in 1950, that was immediately — 
after we heard of the first explosion by the Russians of the atomic — 
bomb. That was before we knew of the hydrogen bomb and its effect, ~ 
so that that law was passed based on information which was then © 
available, and $500 million was possibly a realistic figure at that time. © 

In any event, as you all know, the Korean war came forward, and | 
we had other diversions in other directions. 

Mr. Lirescomn. I have just one more question, Governor. 

If we do come into a shelter program and want to have a more effec- | 
tive civil defense, it is going to cost a lot of money. That is recog- ~ 
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nized, and the people must recognize it. And as you suggest, it should 
be put on a par or come up to the standards with our defense program. 

In case it costs a lot of money, which would mean an increased 
budget, do you think the taxpayers of the United States would go 
without a tax cut in order to pay for an adequate civil-defense pro- 
gram ¢ ; 
~ Governor Harrman. I think the American people will respond to 
their defense in the future if the situation is explained to them in a 
way that they can understand it. If this thing were put forward as a 
part of an overall program, I am myself satisfied that we would get 
the American people to respond to it. 

But as it is today, you see such conflicting statements that come out, 
that you get the Doubting Thomases that your chairman speaks of, 
and I do not blame the Doubting Thomases, because as far as I am 
personally concerned, I have not sufficient information even to pro- 
pose to you a program that would be effective. 

Mr. Fascett. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr: Larscoms. Yes; just after this question. 

It must be, though, that if we are going ahead with an increased 
foreign-aid program and increased military-defense program, and a 
greatly increased FCDA program, which includes shelters and other 
things, that the taxpayers certainly cannot expect the Congress to 
reduce the taxes with that type of program in mind? 

Governor Harrman. Gentlemen, I think we do not want to bring 
taxes into this situation. The income of a Nation depends upon the 
current state of the Nation’s business. The tax income comes from the 
amount of income that the individual citizen and individual business 
has. We have seen our income increase very materially in recent 
months. 

Now, I think that the question in this case, as far as I am concerned, 
I think the question before our country, is, What is necessary for our 
survival? And then we can relate it to the budget. 

As far as I am concerned, there has been too much talk of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury running our defense budget on the national de- 
fense. In the same way, civil defense must be considered as to what 
is necessary to be done, and I am quite satisfied that the American 
people will respond, in addition to which I want to make it plain 
that any program takes a long time to develop, and there are many 
things to be done which are relatively expensive, new construction 
and otherwise, which, if adopted, would develop the kind of security 
over the period of years. 

I am not suggesting that we should have a program and become 
hysterical over it and try to do overnight what we have neglected 
to do in recent years. I think we should have a program that will 
develop our security over a period of years. 

Mr. Lirescoms. One of the things that I feel convinced of as a mem- 
ber of the committee is that we need a more adequate civil-defense 
program, and it is going to cost more. I think it is unfair to the people 
to tell them that we are going to do all these things for them and, in 
the same breath, tell them that we are going to icine their taxes. I 
think that we must let the people know that it costs a lot of money to 
give them defense, both military and nonmilitary, and therefore I 
am sure when they know, they will be willing to pay for it. 
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Governor Harriman. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You cannot speak out of both sides of your mouth 
on the problem of money versus what the people want. 

Governor Harrman. Of course, I might suggest that there is some- 
what of a difference between the two parties as to to whom the tax 
cuts should go. I think that if there had been a fairer distribution of 
the tax cuts, there would not be the same restlessness today or demand- 
ing on the part of the people for further tax cuts. 

r. Hoirretp. One further question from Mr. Fascell before the 
recess. And I want to say, Governor, before that question is asked, 
that we appreciate your attendance here, and we would like to keep 
you here for another hour. I have about 150 questions myself I would 
like to ask. But I will probably give them to General Huebner. But 
we are appreciative of the time you have given us. 

Now let us have one more question. 

Mr. Fasceii. Governor, don’t you feel that it is very difficult and 
well-nigh impossible to develop a real civil-defense program at a 
national level and to get response and acceptance from the American 
people when the basis of that program is the fear and the threat of an 
attack and at the same time telling them that we have peace in our 
time? 

Governor Harrmman. Do you want me to make a speech, sir? 
[ Laughter. ] 

Governor Harriman. I think that it is one reason why you see all 
of the—— 

Mr. Houirretp. I might say that political speeches are barred in 
these hearings. 

Governor Harriman. I might say, Congressman, I fully agree with 
you. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Let me straighten it out right quick. My question 
does not relate to any particular party or time. It relates to imple- 
menting a program which under world conditions as they exist now 
and in the foreseeable future puts the American people in a position 
that they have to be prepared at all times. 

That is, if you are going to adopt a wise course as a leader either 
in a State or at the national level. But how do you sell that pro- 
gram to the American people if we really are at peace ¢ 

Governor Harrrman. I want to say, sir, that I think that any pro- 
gram of this kind must come directly from the President of the United 
States. He is the man who speaks with authority to the people of 
this country. 

Then, of course, it must be supported by the Congress. But I do 
believe that when we have a situation today with the administration 
that is one day saying that we have peace and the next day saying 
we are living in great danger, the people of this country do not know 
what to make of it all. I think there is a responsibility on the part of 
the administration to tell the people the facts. 

And I, for one, resent the fact that we have not been told the facts; 
we have not even been told of the Russian capabilities until the Con- 
gress dragged it out of the administration. 

Now, certainly we could have been told the facts of what the Rus- 
sians themselves know, as to their capabilities. 

Mr. Fascerz. Now, do I understand you to say that a Federal 
civil-defense program, that is an effective one, is tied directly into what 
our foreign policy is ? 
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Governor Harriman. It takes in our foreign policy and our mili- 
tary posture. 

Mr. Fascety. At a given time ? 

Governor Harriman. At all times. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Thank you, Governor 

I want to make one further request. When the governors’ confer- 
ence is held and when such resolutions are passed as may be passed 
or such conclusions arrived at as may be arrived at, that they be 
furnished to this subcommittee. 

Governor Harriman. Yes; I will be very happy to. 

(Resolutions of the governors’ conference are contained in the 
appendix of part 7, exhibit 2.) 

May I make one statement in conclusion on this? I want to say 
hat I have said many times, and I appreciate the opportunity to say 
it again, that I believe we can avoid war if we do all the things that 
are necessary to prevent that war happening. 

One of the matters that we are addressing ourselves to today is 
civil defense. I believe that an adequate civil defense will contribute 
to a deterrence to war and will supplement our military strength, 
and the value of our military alliances and the value of the unity of 
purpose among the free nations in dealing with the evil forces of 
the Kremlin. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess for 10 minutes. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Hortrrevp. The committee will be in order. 

Our next witness today will be General Huebner, the director of 
the civil-defense program in the State of New York. 

General Huebner, do you have a prepared statement ? 

General Hursner. I do. 

Mr. Horirreip. Have you presented it to the committee ? 

General Hursner. I believe it has been or will be. 

Mr. Honirievp. Allright. You may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. C. R. HUEBNER, DIRECTOR, NEW YORK 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOSEPH HENNESSEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; AND ALFRED CAL- 
LAHAN, GENERAL COUNSEL, NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


General Hursner. Mr. Chairman, it is a great privilege to come 
before this group and to give the viewpoint of 5 years of intense study 
on the new phase of life throughout about by the new age. 

New York State has a tremenodus stake in the best possible defense, 
both military and civil, of the Nation. At the same time, the Nation 
has a vital interest in New York State in view of the fact that the 
State contains approximately one-tenth of the country’s population 
and one-fifth of the national productive capacity, and is of strategic 
Importance as a port, financial center, and base for military retalia- 
tion. Nostretch of imagination is required to foresee that if an attack 
were launched against the United States, New York State would be 
one of the primary targets. 
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Once begun, hostilities will not cease until the air battle is won. 
In the case of New York State, the air battle will extend over the entire 
State. While the enemy will endeavor to concentrate on specific 
targets, if our defenses are anywhere near effective, many of the 
enemy’s planes and missiles may i shot down short of their objectives. 

Assuming that the weapons will be triggered before approaching 
their targets, in view of the great — at which they travel, it is 
reasonable to conclude that many of the weapons will explode in areas 
that are now considered relatively safe. This condition may be 
brought about by planes, which may intercept the enemy many miles 
from the target, and also by defensive guided missiles, which are 
spread petal tae target areas. 

Our people must, therefore, be prepared for this trying period. 
This is a problem with broad, national implications, and requires the 
most serious thought and consideration at the national level. 

Simply stated, civil defense has, for its main objective, the prepara- 
tions for, and the conduct of, rescue operations following an enemy 
attack. Survival planning is a phase of civil defense and is intended 
to prepare our population to make the best use of the time that may 
be available before attack. 

If advance warning time is not available, all that remains is for 
the people to take cover and, following the attack, to initiate what- 
ever measures may be possible to minimize the effects of the attack. 
The ability to disperse and evacuate, the availability of shelter, and 
the capability of minimizing the effects of an attack are the keystones 
of New York State’s civil-defense program. 

A program as vast and vital as civil defense will never succeed 
without adequate financial support. This salient fact has been rec- 
ognized by the people of the State of New York. On both the State 
and local levels, existing resources of personnel, facilities, supplies, 
and equipment are utilized as fully as possible; and a reasonable 
expenditure of money is made for day-to-day administration, salaries 
for paid staffs, as well as for the purchase of essential supplies and 
equipment otherwise unavailable. 

In 1950, the State and its counties and cities spent approximately 
$2 million for civil defense, exclusive of the Federal contributions 
poem. By 1955, these expenditures had increased to over $5 
million. 

In addition, about $17 million, with some assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government, were spent for emergency medical supplies and 
equipment which are now stockpiled strategically throughout the 
State. 

Before the inception of the Federal contributions program in the 
Federal fiscal year 1952, the counties and cities in the Bate also spent 
over $2 million for attack warning devices and other civil-defense 
equipment. 

Since the Congress made Federal contributions available to the 
States, New York State and its political subdivisions have spent, for 
approved civil-defense equipment, over $10 million, a sum that was 
equally matched by the Federal contributions program. 

As indicated, the financial burden being assumed by the State and 
its counties and cities for civil defense is growing as time advances. 
In making an increasing amount of money available, there is reflected 
a strong belief in the civil-defense program. 
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Nevertheless, it is becoming more and more difficult to obtain suffi- 
cient appropriations to perform the increasingly complex civil-defense 
tasks since the Federal Government, in comparison to the huge out- 
lays it makes for other defense purposes, apparently considers civil- 
defense appropriations as a logical source of economy. 

Considering the limited sources of revenue for State and local 
purposes, every item is subjected to close legislative scrutiny; and 
it is certainly not helpful, to say the least, if the amounts appro- 
priated by the Federal Government seem to imply lack of confidence 
and interest in civil defense. 

The Federal contributions program might also be restudied in 
order to achieve a greater possible effect. If the Federal contributions 
program had been liberalized and some of its restrictive measures 
withdrawn, it is surely true that almost all of the States and their 
political subdivisions would have spent much more for acquiring 
essential civil-defense equipment. 

Civil defense is as serious and vital an undertaking as military 
defense. It is imperative the Federal Government recognize that 
civil defense is the coequal of military defense and take positive 
steps to treat it as such by appropriate legislation and administra- 
tive action and by adequate financial allocations. 

It has become apparent that a reexamination of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, upon which the national civil-defense program 
is based, is most timely. 

Foremost among the measures which must be taken to enhance the 
national civil-defense program is the realinement of responsibility for 
civil defense. Primary responsibility for civil defense, now vested in 
the States, must be assumed by the Federal Government. 

The States, which constitute the greatest source of the Nation’s 
defensive strength in terms of manpower, supplies, and equipment, will 
still have an important role in civil defense. ‘To the extent possible, the 
existing governmental organization, personnel, and facilities of the 
States and their political subdivisions should be utilized. 

Equally vital to the national civil-defense program is that the 
responsibility, status, and prestige of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration be broadened, particularly in view of the proposed new 
role of the Federal Government in civil defense. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administrator should be authorized 
to direct the planning for the nationwide development of effective civil 
defense organizations, and be empowered to take whatever measures 
are necessary to prepare the entire country for sustaining an attack 
and for the emergency rehabilitation of the civilian population and 
restoration of the economy after attack. This can only be ac- 
complished by the development of a nationwide master plan for civil 
defense. 

Gentlemen, I want to emphasize that: A master plan, which has 
for its head the executive part of our Government, the President of the 
Ca States. You cannot really emphasize that too much—a master 
plan. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administrator should be directed to 
prepare and effectuate a comprehensive plan for the civil defense of 
the Nation encompassing the action to be taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States in the event of an attack and during the exist- 
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ence of-a State and civil defense emergency, and delegating to the 


States and their political subdivisions the responsibilities to be carried er 
out by them within the framework of such a plan. d 

Mr. Hotirteitp. General Huebner, would you envisage in such a d 
plan, a national master plan, a series of regional authorities or re- u 
gional plans based on target area complex conceptions, and integrated a 
to make this plan effective, or would it be your opinion that you could 
continue as we have in the past with small subdivisions such as cities i 
and counties, being responsible for their own function ? b 

General Hvursner. I hope, Mr. Chairman, to cover that a little 
later in my talk. 

Mr. Howirretp. You have that in your statement ? v 

General Hursner. I do have it in my statement. 

Mr. Horirtetp. All right. Proceed. 

General Hvesner. I will be very happy to elucidate. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Proceed, then, if you have it in your statement. I 

General Hursner. The authority of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator during a civil defense emergency is now limited and ‘falls 
short of giving the Administrator the power to direct State civil x 
defense forces. As in the case of military operations, the need exists p 
for overall direction of civil defense emergency operations, which will . 
involve the mass employment of our resources and capabilities, so that d 
these operations will be effectively coordinated, and so that intelligent, e 
authoritative, timely, and decisive action can be taken. It seems ad- tl 
visable, then, that, when the existence of a state of civil defense ° 
emergency is proclaimed, such authority be given to the President or 
his designee. d 

A nuclear attack on any of the large metropolitan areas could ° 
directly affect parts of a number of adjacent aa nearby States and . 
many counties and municipalities. Since such an attack would not " 
respect State lines and local boundaries, it is imperative that civil- 
defense plans in these metropolitan areas be developed on an interstate tl 
basis with the cooperation of the Federal Government. While the E 
authority to establish the machinery required to accomplish such . 
coordinated planning now exists, it is desirable that the Federal Civil a 
Defense Administrator be given the power to promote and assist the f 
formation of these metropolitan civil-defense planning authorities 
and, if necessary, where State and local authorities fail to act, to h 
proceed to establish such planning agencies on his own initiative. ° 
For the purpose of civil-defense operations, however, it is important . 
that existing governmental lines of authority through the States be 
observed, recognizing the overall authority of the Federal Govern- ue 
ment, unless there is specific agreement to the contrary among the 1 
States affected. 

The proper administration of civil defense places a heavy financial : 
burden on the States, a burden that has impeded the achievement of 
greater progress. Under the circumstances, in order to ensure the . 
continuity of statewide civil-defense programs, it is advisable that 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration make monetary contribu- r 
tions to the States for establishment of machinery necessary to insure . 
effective administration of their civil-defense programs. Such con- , 
tributions should be made available for required personnel, training t 
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equipment. The Federal contribution to the States should be made 
dependent upon the submission by the States, or metropolitan civil- 
defense planning authorities, of a comprehensive plan for the organ- 
ization and operation of a civil-defense program which meets the 
approval of the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Civil defense will not just happen of itself. The people must make 
it work; but Congress and the Federal Government must lead the way 
by example and forthright action. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Hoxtrre.p. Thank you very much, General Huebner, for that 
very comprehensive statement. 

At this point we will give the members a chance to ask questions. 

Mr. Fascell, would you have any questions to ask of the General? 

Mr. Fascetin. Mr. Chairman, I will defer to my colleagues on the 
left and you may come back to me later. 

Mr. Houtrtmetp. Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. RienumMan. General, with your years of experience in the 
military, and then 5 years in the State with our Federal civil-defense 
program, and in view of the fact of our study, the study that this 
committee is making with respect to strengthening Federal civil 
defense, we are constantly confronted with the problem of shelter and 
evacuation. Now, I think we would be very interested to know some- 
thing of your attitude toward this evacuation problem in the city 
of New York and in any of our large metropolitan areas. 

General Hursner. Actually, Congressman Riehlman, General Con- 
don will lend himself this afternoon to our tristate study. But we 
again reassert that civil defense has for its purpose the rescue oper- 
ations after an attack. Survival has for its purpose, what to do with 
time if you have it. 

It is dependent on so many factors. Where are you going to put 
them? What is the density that you are going to house them with ? 
How are you going to protect them from effects of radiation, both 
initial and from fallout? What do you have to do in the hinterland 
in the way of protection from blast? Any protection is protection 
from heat. 

How are you going to feed your people after you get them into the 
hinterland’ Who goes? Who stays back? If we emptied our cities 
completely, we would do a better job than the Russians can, because 
our cities cannot stand by themselves. 

You must accept the fact that somebody must die. But it is terrible 
to die foolishly. 

Now, that is our theory of civil defense in the State of New York. 
The metropolitan board is utilizing that same theory, and you will 
hear a lot more about it this afternoon. 

Mr. Rieniman. As head of the State, you must have some plans and 
some programs for evacuation. 

General Hursner. No; not at the moment; we do not. In the first 
place, we did not know about the big bomb until just a few years ago. 
We have done a lot of pilot study here in this commission. We have 
thought our program through pretty well, and we have entered into a 
contract with the Federal Government and the adjoining States on 
the metropolitan areas. We are just now in the throes of negotiating 
with the Federal Government for the rest of the study. 
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We are attempting to define the problem. You cannot solve it until 
you define it. marty Sut 

Now, we have come to this conclusion: The smaller cities, like Bing- 
hamton, Utica, Schenectady, only need a few hours. The bigger cities, 
like Buffalo, need many hours. Of course, New York City, to put 
it on the safest basis, must have strategic time, because with its some 
15 million people in the metropolitan area, you are just not going to 
move them in a few minutes. 

Mr. Rreutman. Then, do I get from your statement that the State 
has no plan for evacuation for its citizens at the present time? 

General Hursner. We have several what we call interim plans. We 
have the so-called go home. 

Now, the city of Albany has already practiced that, and they can 
disperse their population into their homes, where there is a better 
shelter than any place else, in less than an hour. Utica is working on 
a plan now. ichanstaule has one almost perfected. Rochester is 
working on one. In fact, I have directed all cities in the State to 
prepare such plans. 

Mr. Rreuiman. What have you done, then, with all of these supplies 
that you have for aid and assistance to the people should we have an 
attack? Where are they located ? 

General Hursner. Well, I would like to go into that, if you all have 
time. I would like to show you the State plan. It will take about 
an hour. 

Mr. Rreutman. No. What I am wondering is this: If you have 
no dispersal program or evacuation program set up for the State, and 
you are not planning on it, at the present time, at least—and you say 
you have not—how ave you had a constructive plan for storing your 
supplies and your medical equipment, and so forth? 

General Hurnner. We have stored our supplies in what we consider 
to be strategical locations around the great cities. 

Mr. Rrenitman. Are they on the outside of the great cities or inside ? 

General Hursner. Thirty percent of the first-aid stations are within 
the great cities. The rest of them are outside of the great cities. The 
hospitals are all outside of the great cities. 

r. Rresi~man. Then you are anticipating moving people out? 

General Hurpner. Of course. 

Mr. Rreutman. But you do not have a plan—— 

General Hursner. That is after the bomb is down. And we antici- 
pate moving some people out before the bomb is down, if we have time. 

Mr. Rirniman. But in view of the fact that today we may be faced 
with a situation of where it may be only 15 or 20 minutes before a 
bomb drops here, in the next few years—— 

General Hursner. Mr. Riehlman, the most important thing in the 
State of New York, as far as civil defense is concerned, is our ability 
to warn our people. We can do that in 3 minutes. And when the 
warning red goes, then it is up to the individual and his own safety. 
He goes to the safest place that is close to him. He has only a few 
minutes to get into it. 

Mr. Rreutman. How well are people informed of that ? 

General Hurpner. So well that we have been holding exercises 
throughout the State for the last 5 years, and we have no resistance 
except in isolated instances. People do get off the streets, and they 
usually go to the best shelter available. 
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Now, in getting off the street, they avoid the effects of heat; they 
avoid the effects of blast, of the flying automobiles and signs and things 
like that. They do in effect get some protection from radiation by 
the very thickness of the walls which shelter them. 

Now, we would like much better protection from blast, and that is 
where the building program comes in. 

Mr. RieHLMAN. That would be in the way of shelter? 

General Hursner. That is right. 

Mr. Rrentman. Now, has the State of New York, under your direc- 
tion, or New York City, as far as you know, any plan at all for a mass 
shelter program ¢ 

General Hursner. The State of New York appropriated $25 mil- 
lion and made it available in the capital construction of the State of 
New York. The city of New York did make available $3,750,000 to 
be matched by 25 percent State money and 50 percent Federal money 
for the conversion of subways into shelters. Of course, that failed 
in Congress. Probably you all had good and sufficient reasons for 
that. However, whatever the cause, it did fail. So the subways have 
not been converted into shelters. 

Mr. Rientman. What year was that? 

Mr. Hennessey. 1952. 

Mr. Rreuiman. In 1952. 

Outside of the program for using the subways in the city of New 
York, you do not have any other shelter program; is that correct? 

General Huesner. Well, we did make a survey. We appropriated 
some $200,000 in the State of New York to make the shelter survey, 
and it was made, and we used as our criteria that this shelter would 
be the equivalent to protect one from a near miss of a 500-pound bomb. 
That survey was made, and we have considerable data that the pro- 
gram is feasible, but it would cost so much money, it needs to be a 
Federal program. 

So many of our buildings in New York City have load-bearing walls. 
So many of our cities throughout the State have old buildings. They 
are not steel and concrete construction. You shake the building and 
move it 8 to 10 inches and the whole building falls down, and it makes 
it difficult. But we are doing considerable about it. 

Mr. Rrentman. Then to go back to your previous statement—and I 
do not know whether you made it in your prepared statement or 
afterward—if the city of New York were hit some time in the very 
near future, the only hope for the people in this great city is to find 
a place for themselves or just take what comes; is that correct? 

General Hurpner. We have the city pretty well marked with 
shelter signs. We have done our very level best to find the safest 
places. We do know that the A ring—and I suppose you are familiar 
with the various rings of the effect of the bomb—the A ring will be 
greatly increased by the lack of shelter, where people will be totally 
and completely destroyed. However, we feel—and we are very 
sincere in this—that there are places, probably beginning from the 
middle of the B ring on out, where, by just taking the shelter that is 
ordinarily available to a person when he uses good judgment, hun- 
dreds and hundreds and hundreds of them will still be alive, but in 
need of assistance. 

Therefore, we soon found that New York City, the big city that it 
is, cannot protect itself. It must have a hinterland—it must have a 
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hinterland. And we have given it to seven counties to the north. 
We have also set up Nassau and Suffolk Counties. Now, if Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties are not hit, they immediately are put into the 
rescue operations of New York City. 

Mr. Rrenutman. Then you do have a program for evacuation ? 

General Hvursner. Well, after the bomb is down; yes. We prae- 
ticed it a lot. 

Mr. Rreutman. But prior to the bomb, unless you get proper warn- 
ing, you do not have a program; is that right? 

General Hursner. Not at the moment. We do hope to have in 
the not too distant future. We simply did not have the money, Mr. 
Riehlman, to do it, until this $10 million became available to us, and 
now we think we are going to come up with something pretty good. 

I think I myself have seen the problem through. I believe I know 
how to get at it. I am convinced that the basis of survival is the 
capacity of the hinterland to receive its people and to protect them 
and keep them living. It is stupid to send people out into the hills 
and then kill them from lack of food, from the elements, from radio- 
activity in the fallout, or even from the blast effect of bombs that 
miss the target. 

Mr. Rreniman. It would be foolish to send them out in the path 
of fallout for evacuation purposes, too, would it not ? 

General Hursner. As far as New York City is concerned, the 
path of fallout is only a few hours, and we cannot do much in putting 
New York City on a survival basis in a few hours. We need days, 
maybe weeks. 

Mr. Hotarretp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rrenuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrexp. I have been very much interested in this exchange, 
and I think it is a very good exchange of questions and answers. I am 
wondering how clear the thinking is on the possibility of saving great 
masses of human beings through this so-called exacuation theory. 

T have here the Operation Alert of 1956 assumptions of the FCDA, 
and I notice that it says: 

It will be assumed that the international situation did not provide any stra- 
tegic warning before the incoming attackers were detected. 

Now, you are aware, no doubt, that the so-called three warning rings 
to the north of us, the DEW lines, are not complete; are you not? 

General Huepner. I am. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. You are, therefore, because of that fact, aware of 
the fact that guaranty of apprehension cannot be given to the people 
of New York City? 

General HursNer. Warning red is the most important signal, and 
it is the only one that we really care whether the people understand 
or not. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. All right. You are aware, of course, that you are 
subject, as my own home city of Los Angeles, to another hazard, the 
hazard of missile attack from submarines, which would probably give 
no warning ¢ 

General Hursner. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirtetp. We of the coastal cities have this double hazard, you 
might say, double jeopardy because of attack from two elements. 
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Now, if those assumptions are true—and most of us, I think, believe 
they are—are you not ready to come to the conclusion that evacuation 
is going to be impossible with the warning time which you have? _ 

Now, when I say “impossible,” I am speaking of the moving of mil- 
lions of people out of a target area. ' 

General Hursner. Mr. Holifield, I will not accept even for a min- 
ute that we cannot make some preparation. 

Mr. Houirretp. No. I am not suggesting 

General Hursner. And some warning time will let us do some 
things. 

Mr. Houirrevp. All right. 

General HursNer. Now, in your great cities like Los Angeles and 
New York, in order to move your millions, you must move them well 
out, because density is an enemy of distance, and it takes time. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. That is right. 

General Huresner. In the small cities—and we have many of 
them—even to go home, where you get just the family back together 
and in the home shelter, you have done a lot to minimize the effect of 
an attack. 

Mr. Houirtevb. I agree with you. 

General Hursner. Now 

Mr. Howirretp. I agree with you. 

General Hursner. Now, if you have a warning, we will say, from 
the DEW line, before the bomb can be delivered upon us gives us 3 to 
4 hours, nearly all of your small cities like Binghamton, Utica, 
Schenectady, Albany, Troy, Rome, Batavia, Auburn, all of those 
people can put their defensive mechanism into effect and have time. 

Mr. Houirretp. That is right. 

General Hvursner. Now, if we are hit—and I do not believe we 
will even have a red if we are hit from guided missiles, and every 
city in our State is in range of the sea—then it will just catch us as 
we are, and we are prepared for that in that the hinterland is organ- 
ized. Every single one of our target cities has a hinterland and has 
practiced coming to the rescue of a target city. We surround the 
disaster area and we work from outside in. We believe we can pene- 
trate into about the middle of the B ring. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Now, I think we ought to understand the hazard 
of these weapons, and I am sure you do. <A 10-megaton atomic 
hydrogen weapon, it has been testified before this committee, will 
destroy all human life above ground within a possible 12 miles of 
the center of the zero point, what we ordinarily call the zero point. 

General Huresner. That is correct. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. Now, we have also had testimony that, beginning 
outside the A ring, which is possibly 3 miles from point zero, people 
can be saved if they are underground in concrete shelters with 3 feet 
of earth over them to shield them from radioactivity. 

General Huerner. Right. We accept that theory. 

Mr. Ho.irierp. I think that is a scientifically proven fact by our 
tests out in Nevada and by a computation of our scientists on the 
strength of radioactivity and the strength of blast and heat from these 
great weapons. 

Now, in case of such an attack, is it not true that if evacuation had 
begun and millions of people are on the roads leading out of our 
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pega cities, that those people will be subjected to lethal radioactive 
allout ? 

General Hurpner. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. In that case—and we have a map here behind us, 
for instance, which shows a strike on the city of New York where the 
wind fortunately was blowing toward the ocean—but at the center 
of the strike you have something like a 6,000-roentgen exposure, cal- 
culated, and then as you go out possibly 100 miles, you have 1,600 
roentgens, and then 400, and then 100 roentgens on further out. 

Now, I will ask Mr. Eckhart to place before us a map of an attack 
which is based on multiple strikes all over the United States, and I 
call ro attention to the New England States where you see strikes 
will have overlapping radioactivity. 

Now, can you in the face of that type of hazard any longer take the 
position of evacuation into the hinterland, of people ? 

General Hursner. Yes, sir; we can. 

Mr. Hoxirrexp. In what way ? 

General Hursner. With very simple reasoning. We do not believe 
that an evacuation will be very successful on tactical warnings. We 
do believe, however, that there should be some indication that war will 
come. And if we do have time, we must know in each locality how 
long it takes to get our people out and what we have to do to keep 
them there. 

We very early realized there is no safe place from radiation in the 
State of New York. So everyone that goes to the hinterland must be 
housed in a place where he can get radioactive cover for a period— 
and we have arbitrarily said 7 days. We believe that the decay would 
be such at the end of 7 days that we can define the area where further 
evacuation must take place. We do not believe—— 

Mr. Howirretp. I would not want to quibble with you over the 7 
days. I think that is a fair computation for an average. I think 
close to your point zero, it will be probably longer than that, and less 
than 7 days the farther you get away from your point zero or from 
certain atmospheric conditions which might concentrate it. 

General Huresner. My dear friend, we get, and we distribute 
throughout this State, twice a day, the winds aloft up to 80,000 feet. 

Mr. Howirtevp. I understand all that. 

General Hursner. Every one of our counties is prepared to know 
where fallout would come if it happened during this period. How- 
ever, we cannot measure, we do not know what the intensity is. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. That is right. 

General Hursner. And no one will know the intensity unless we 
know what the Russians were using in a bomb—— 

Mr. Houirtetp. That is right. 

General Hvursner. And how close it is to the ground when it goes 
off. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I am aware of that. 

So you have a number of intangible factors. 

General Hurpner. We have accepted that, that the most important 
thing is to get underground as fast as you can. | 

Mr. Houtrtevp. All right. That is what I wanted to hear you say, 
that you have got so many intangible factors in this type of attack 
that you have got to get underground, and that means that any evacua- 
tion that you take must be to shelter 
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General Huesner. That is right. 

Mr. Horirretp. And not to the open country; does it not? 

General Hursner. That is right. 

Mr. Houirtexp. It also means that you have got to have time to get 
the people to that shelter, wherever it may be, whether it is in your 
cities or out in the open country ; does it not ? 

General Hurser. Thatisright. I would like to—— 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Just a minute. Let me ask you a few questions, if 
1 may. 

Now, I have already read to you that Operation Alert, 1956, says 
that it will be assumed that there will not be any strategic warning 
before the incoming attackers are detected. 

Now, here is the 1955 annual report of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration which came out last week, or rather, which came out 
yesterday, and I want to read you from page 26. The first sentence 
says: 

As knowledge of the threat of hydrogen weapons grew, the attention of civil 
defense officials throughout the Nation focused increasingly on evacuation as an 
effective civil-defense tactic. 

I do not know why a sentence like that should be put in there. If I 
had been writing that sentence, knowing what I know about radio- 
activity—and I have been on the Atomic Energy Committee for 10 
years now—lI think I know a little about it—I have seen these tests 
in the South Pacific and also in Nevada, and we have had before us 
in both open and executive sessions the outstanding radiation experts 
in the world, the geneticists, and so forth—just last week we had repre- 
sentatives of the Academy of Sciences in before us—if I had been 


writing that sentence, I would have said this: 


As knowledge of the threat of hydrogen weapons grew and the knowledge of 
the radioactive danger of those weapons became apparent, the attention of civil 
defense officials throughout the Nation should be focused increasingly on getting 
the people underground—period. 

(yeneral Hursner. May I comment on that ? 

Mr. Houirietp. Now make such statement as you wish. 

(yeneral Huesner. In the first place, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is the only group in the Federal Government that is thoroughly 
knowledgeable of what the real true conditions are. 

Mr. Houtrterp. And I have been urging on the floor of Congress 
and everywhere else since 1950 to get them to tell the American people 
the facts. 

General Hursner. Now, we in Civil Defense, my deputy and my- 
self, are the only two people in this State that have been security- 
cleared for secret. 

Mr. Hoxrrievp. I realize that. 

General Hurpner. Just as our Governor told us, there are so many 
things, there are so many tangibles, that are tangible to people who 
know and are intangible to others, that we cannot properly plan with- 
out knowledge. 

Mr. Horirtevp. I agree with you. 

General Hursner. Now, I did not write Governor Peterson’s report, 
but I can assure you that we have long since in this State, within a 
few months after the Bikini explosion, started to work on the effect 
of radioactive fallout. I think we understand it. Our problem is 
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to educate our people. And it is a problem, because we do not get 
enough from the Atomic Energy Commission, and they say: “Well, 





that damned fellow Huebner is scaring somebody to death.” re 
That is what we are up against. } te 
Mr. Houtrrecp. General Huebner, I am not criticizing you. I think 
you have done a fine job in the State of New York. 
General Hurpner. Yes, but we have not done enough. Ge 
Mr. Honirrecp. I know you have not. You have not done enough on 
here and we have not done enough in Los Angeles. We have not done 
enough in any city in the United States. In Washington, D. C., today, wi 
there is not an effective civil-defense plan. I doubt if there is a Con- 
gressman in the Capitol that knows what he should do in the case of 
enemy attack right today. the 
General Hursner. Insofar as the State of New York is concerned, | 
in postbomb disaster relief, we can do a very effective job. Surely, | 
many, many people will die because of lack of medical attention ; many lea 
people will die because of lack of organized rescue. Many people will W 
die from uncontrolled fires and from the lack of water. I) 
But again I state that you cannot blame the people. The respon- wo 
sibility for this thing rests with the Congress. 
Mr. Houirtetp. That is right, and the executive branch, now. to 
General HurpNner. Well, no; the Congress. ha 
Mr. Houirrevp. As a Member of Congress—now, wait a minute—— yo 
General Hurpner. They primarily the 
Mr. Houiriretp. The majority of the Members of Congress have not sid 
had access to this secret information, which you say that you have had ind 
access to. I can testify to that. The members of the Atomic Energy aft 
Committee and the members of the Appropriations Committee and jus 
the members of the defense committees, I would say have had access Yo 
to a great deal of this information. I do not know just how much on } 
some of the committees that I am not serving on. Th 
But the Congress and the executive branch—and I am carrying this J 
back now to 1950—I am not making an attack on the present admin- J 
istration—I am saying that the executive branch back to 1950 and the ] 
Congress have not assumed the responsibility which I think they to | 
should have assumed in this field, and which our committee feels j 
that they should have assumed, and that is one of the reasons we are d 
holding these hearings, to get the information to the people and to ) 
get the true status of civil defense in the Nation to the people. pro 
General Hurpner. Mr. Congressman, it would seem to me that on of 1 
the Federal level as well as the State level, all of government outside evi 
of the military should be coordinated and have an operating head who tha 
is responsible to the President. ( 
Mr. Hottrterp. On civil defense? hav 
General Hursner. On civil defense. \ 
Mr. Hourrrerp. Yes. I 
General Hursner. It is the civil side of war. apy 
Mr. Howirtetp. Yes, I agree with you. G 
General Hurpnrr. In other words, I do not think the Cabinet mem- \ 
bers, like HEW, the Department of Agriculture, or even the Treasury hav 
people should be free agents. I think they should be forced to fit into ASS 
this plan. And it is not a question of volunteering. They should | 


be given directives, and their plans approved or checked. 
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On a State level, in this State, we have that. 
Mr. Hotirretp. Do you think that the Federal Government has a 
responsibility for designating the primary target areas and the po- 
tential size of those areas ¢ 

General Hurnpner. Of course. 

Mr. Houirirenp. And do you also agree that it should be the Federal 
Government’s responsibility for preparing a master plan for each 
one of those so-called target areas? 

General Hursner. I would say that should be done in conjunction 
with local government, because government is civil defense. 

Mr. Howtrterp. That is right. 

But it connot be done successfully unless there is the initiative and 
the guiding force from the Federal Government can it? 

General Hursner. That is right. 

And I would go further than that, and I do not think my col- 
leagues in this eastern part of the United States would contradict me. 
Where we find a metropolitan area lacks the initiative or the funds, 
I would give the Administrator the authority to do it for them. I 
would force them into it. 

Now, when it comes to operations, that is different. When it comes 
to operations, you must stick to local jurisdictional lines, because you 
have your courts; you have your ability to raise taxes; you have 
your police force; you have your fire departments. Everything about 
the place must follow the line of regularly established government. 

If you superimpose upon that a bureaucracy—and it is, if you super- 
impose someone on it—that has had no experience, that is organized 
after the fact, it will fumble all over the place and probably we will 
just go into military rule, because they are just inadequate to do it. 
You cannot find the people. 

Mr. Ho.wirrevp. I find myself so closely alined with you, sir, that 
I have no criticism of that statement. 

Mr. Fascerz. I have some questions on one statement he made. 

Mr. Houirretp. Here is a man here that has some questions. 

Mr. Rmuiman. Mr. Chairman, I did have the time, but I will yield 
to my friend. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Excuse me. 

Mr. RrmeHuman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you think that a responsible legislator would ap- 
propriate funds, either at a State level or at a National level, when one 
of the cornerstones of present planning is at the National level, “that 
evacuation is an effective civil-defense tactic,” and at a State level 
that, “with strategic warning time we can do a good job”? 

General Hurpner. Yes, 1 do. We have done it in this State. We 
have appropriated some $1,500,000 this year. 

Mr. Fascetn. All right. 

[ consider myself a responsible legislator, and I certainly would not 
appropriate 1 thin dime for that kind of planning. 

General Hunsner. What would you do? 

Mr. Fasceii. Certainly you cannot assume that you are going to 
have strategic warning time, can you? Is that a safe, logical 
assumption ¢ , 

General Hursner. If you go back through history 

Mr. Fascein. Well, I am not going back through history, because 
Wwe never had a hydrogen bomb. 
72796—56—pt. 5——_22 
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General Hursner. You presuppose it is nick of time. I do not } 
say evacuation is feasible, and nobody else can. But are you going to han 
sit here and not plan if you do have time, if the President of the United hin 
States throws us into an emergency and says, “Put your war plans the 
into effect”? Are you going to sit here and not have plan? ( 
Mr. Fascetx. Do you mean by that that you would undertake the to] 
responsibility of moving 17 million people out of the city of New York ) 
on astrategic warning ¢ ' me! 
General Huesner. I sure as hell would if the Congress of the United ( 
States and the President of the United States said it was imperative. pos 
I certainly would put my survival plan into operation. eva 
Mr. Fasceti. And you would be prepared to keep them out there kne 
weeks or months ? ! 
General Huesner. For as long as it was necessary. cat 
Mr. Fascetn. And you would do this—— inte 
General Hursner. However, that is your responsibility. That is mo. 
not mine. } 
Mr. Fascetx. It is not my responsibility. tim 
General Hurpner. Sure; you are a Congressman. all 
Mr. Fascein. I am not going to declare this emergency. 7] 
General Hursner. No. But you are going to approve it. ent 
Mr. Fascetn. Iam going to approve it ¢ low 
General Hursner. That is right. mo 
Mr. Fascetn. Now, that is something new. \ 
Mr. Rreniman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question whe 
of the general, because I think it is very pertinent at this point. ( 
Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Riehlman. fou 
Mr. Rrenuman. You say that if the President should say that we isa 
have warning time, and he wants you to evacuate, you would proceed wil] 
to evacuate ? \ 
General Hursner. No; I would not say it that way. You are put- G 
ting a misinterpretation on it. not 
Mr. Rtrutman. I want your statement. itt 
General Hurpsner. It is putting your survival plans into effect. \ 
And those survival plans certainly cannot contemplate the evacuation liv 
of all the people. G 
Mr. Rreni~mMan. You just said to Mr. Fascell that you would move \ 
the people out into the hinterland. G 
General Hursner. We are—— goir 
Mr. Rreniman. Now, the question arises, How are you prepared M 
to take care of them in the hinterland today? What have you got eng 
out there ? pro 
General Hursner. I think we know pretty well what we have. erin 
Mr. Rrentman. I would like to know, and I think the committee of t 
svould like to know what you have to take care of the people that call 
you would evacuate from New York City. Dr 
General Hursner. I will tell you. We took from the eastern part if p 
of Binghamton, district 12, which is known as ward 12, where 10,000 thes 
people live. It is organized into 17 warden posts. We have a two- sup] 


lane road that leads toward Deposit. ther 
Mr. Rreniman. Now, wait. You are talking about Binghamton. 
I am talking about New York Cit 


General Hursner. It is just the same. It just takes more time. 
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Mr. Rrentman. No, it is not. We would like to know what you 
lave outside of New York City and what you have prepared in the 
hinterland to take care of this great mass of people should you have 
the time to move them. 

General Huresner. We have room in the seven counties available 
to New York City for millions of people, if we can just get them there. 

Mr. Rieutman. Well, now, you have the room. Have you equip- 
ment, and food, and medical care there for them ? 

General Hugesner. We do have some equipment. But that again 
poses a problem that in the evacuation we must move food with the 
evacuees. There is not enough out there now to feed them. We 
know that. 

Another shortcoming that has come up is the difficulty to communi- 
cate with your people once you get them out there. Conelrad goes 
into effect and the radio will not reach them all. It is going to cost 
money to reach them. 

Now, until you define these problems and take them a piece at a 
time, you cannot solve them. If you attempt to solve this in the over- 
all thing, “We are going to have an evacuation,” that is impossible. 

There is no brain in the world that is big enough to take it in its 
entirety. But break it into its various pieces; decide what is the 
lowest common denominator of the people that are going to be the 
moved unit, 10,000, 15,000, 3,000, and then start moving these units. 

Mr. Houirietp. And you expect the other people to stay at home 
when you take out those that you can evacuate ? 

General Hursner. All I can say, my dear friend, is that we have 
found that somewhere between 900 and 1,200 automobiles on 1 lane 
is all you can get on the road, and they will either stay at home or they 
wil] stay in their automobiles in the traffic jam. 

Mr. Fascetx. Or die in the street. 

General Hursner. I am not interested in the people who die. Iam 
not. a bit interested in people who die, because they are beyond help 
at that time. 

Mr. Fascerz. I know. But up until the time they die, they are 
alive, General. 

General Huespner. I know. And it is terrible to die foolishly. 

Mr. Fasceti. I agree with that. 

(reneral Hugesner. But there are an awful lot of people that are 
going to be still alive. 

Mr. Houirterp. We have had testimony before this committee from 
engineers that underground shelters can be built where no under- 
ground shelters exist of a thickness of wall, concrete wall, with a cov- 
ering of adequate earth, which will insure the survival of 80 percent 
of the people, recognizing the fact that the people in the A ring, so- 
called, whoever that might be, would be lost. But in your B, C, and 
1) rings, going out, say, 10 or 12 miles from each nuclear explosion, 
if people did have underground shelters to which they could repair, 
these people would not only be sheltered, but there could be adequate 
supplies, water, food, maybe only in subsistence amounts, placed 
there, and the people would have a chance to survive. 

But if you do not have shelters, either adapted shelters from those 
which already exist underground, or constructed shelters, there is a 
100 to 1 chance that most of those people would be killed in the case of 
a nuclear attack. 
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Now, if shelters can be built for $100 apiece, that would insure a 
place to go and a place to live for a period of days, and a place to sub- 
sist for a period of days, to probably 60 million or 70 million people 
in our 33 great target area centers that we are speaking of. 

General Hursner. Mr. Congressman, I agree with you whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr. Houirrerp. It could be built for around an estimate of $8 billion, 
which is abou’ a quarter of what we are spending each year for 
military purposes. 

Now, why don’t some of you people start talking about giving the 
American people that pay these taxes a chance to live in place of 
sending them out on the roads to die, starve to death, or freeze to 
death in the wintertime ? 

General Hurpner. Listen, Mr. Congressman. I apparently have 
not made myself clear. 

Mr. Horirretp. Do you agree with that type of thinking ? 

General Huesner. I agree, and we in New York State have for our 
civil defense creed that everyone, wherever he is, must be prepared to 
have shelter which is close by where he can get into it because there 
may be no time. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. But nothing has been done to give them the shelter. 

General Huresner. Oh yes; that has been done. 

Mr. Howirtevp. You tell them to find shelter, and, of course, I know 
you have designated some basements and things like that, but for the 
greatest masses of people in the urban centers of our Nation, there has 
not been given to them a plan. 

You take in the city of Los Angeles, 5,500,000 people in the county 
of Los Angeles that is contiguous with the city, I would say 90 percent 
of the houses do not have basements out there. 

General Hurpner. Do you consider that as a responsibility of the 
States, to tell the people they have to do that ? 

Mr. Ho.trterp. No, sir; I am not considering it is your responsi- 
bility. I think it is the responsibility of the Federal Government. 
But I think it would be helpt 


thinking about evacuation. 
Well, of course, they are thinking about evacuation. It does not 


cost anything to tell a man to go out and get in his automobile and — 
try to get out in the country. It took us 45 minutes to get in from the | 


airport this morning, in peacetime. 


General Hurpner. No, Mr. Congressman, you have not realized. | 
When a person steps outside of that door of his home in an evacuation, | 
he abandons everything he owns. He becomes a displaced person, a ~ 


ward of the State 
Mr. Horie. That is right. 





Feneral Hursner. And you cannot calculate the cost to that indi- | 


vidual. And it is not going te be—— 


Mr. Hocrrrevp. I am not talking about the cost to the individual in | 


terms of life or in terms of his aecewenpe 9 I am talking about cost 
to the Federal Government for 
the cost I am talking about. 






ul to get the Federal Government to do © 
that if people who know the hazards of warfare in the different States © 
would come up and say, “This is it. It has got to be done or we die.” | 

But in place of that, we go through these exercises. The Federal | 
Civil Defense puts out a report here saying that everybody is now © 


acking up a defense plan. That is 7 
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I fully recognize the cost to the people. It is going to cost them 
their lives if they do not have shelters. 

General Hvursner. Even if they live, it may cost them their 
property. 

Mr. Houirretp. Certainly. We realize that. We are fully aware 
of that, that all the property will be w iped out. 

General Hvursner. As far as the State of New York is concerned, 
we shall continue with our disaster relief program, organizing our 
small units throughout the State, developing our comprehensive 
plans—and these are the support areas for the target cities—and then 
we shall enter into our survival planning to find out where and what 
we can do to put our people in the safe places and how much time it 
is going to take, and then the civil defense director, when he gets the 
warning yellow, has to make up his mind—and there is only one in 

each of the tar ret areas—whether or not he is going to put his survival 
plat into operation, whether: he is going to take a limited dispersal, 
“vo home,” or whether he is going to stay put and take it on the nose. 
And that is the theory in New York. 

Mr. Hortrterp. | think that is the only theory that you can have at 
this time, as far as an operational theory. But it is not the only 
theory that can be evolved. 

General Hursner. No. I told you 

Mr. HoutrterD. I am not criticizing you, General Huebner. 

General Hursner. And I am apt to get too positive on this thing 
because I have thought about it so much. I am apt to get too positive, 
because to me it is not a difficult problem, because when you break 
the problems down and when you define them, you can solve them. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. I agree with you. 

General Hursner. You can solve them, even in your city of Los 





Angeles. You have no good hinterland to go to. 


Mr. Hourrterp. That is right. 

General Hursner. But the desert can be prepared to receive the 
people. It is going to cost you some money. You are not going to 
get it for nothing. 

Mr. Ho.trietp. I can prepare a shelter for my backyard for my 
family a lot cheaper than they can prepare it out in the Mohave 
Desert and get me there when there are only 4 roads going out into 
the desert, and I have spent 6 hours coming back from Pasadena at 
the New Year’s football game, a distance of 10 miles. 

General Hurpner. My dear friend, you might be in the A ring. If 
you are 

Mr. Houtrrerp. That is right. I will take my chances on it. If 
you are in the A ring, you are through. 

Mr. Fascreri. General, where is the A ring? 

General Hursner. Nobody knows. 

Mr. Houtrreip. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceit. So how can you make any assumptions about who is 
going to die and who is going to live ? 

Mr. Hoxrrienp. When you evacuate 8 million people out in the 
hinterland——— 

General Hvepner. I can suggest a solution on this, and I think 
you and the Congress will be vitally interested in it. You will have 
tomake the decision in the long run. 
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Heat in itself is very easy to avoid. It should not be very expensive. 

Radiation can be ery with 3 feet of well packed earth over 
your head and an ability to live until decay has reduced it to where 
you can tolerate it. 

Blast cannot be outbuilt in its entirety. There must be a cutoff 
line. Now, it is 20 pounds per square inch, 30 pounds per square inch, 
13 pounds per square inch, but along that line some place it does 
become feasible. ‘ 

Now, once that line has been determined, then you build all of | 
the shelters to withstand that. Now, when the bomb comes down— ~ 
and even the other day we missed the target, I think, 4 miles—if 
you are inside the A ring, it is just too bad. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is right. 

General Huresner. It is too bad. And that is the way I get at it. 
And that is way we are getting at it. Our building code, our housing 
commission, has accepted this report and they are going to come up 
with something. We haven’t got all the information. The Atomic | 
Energy Commission has to give us the dope. We haven’t got it. 
And AEC hasn’t got it because they get it in a classified way and 
they cannot use it. 

So I would think in the new law that comes out, that responsibility 
ought to be put right square on the Atomic Energy Commission. Let 
them either face up to it or pay the consequences. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Now, what responsibility was that? 

General Hursner. Data on the effects. 

Mr. Hourrevp. I agree with you. I said as far back as 1950 that 
the impacts of weapons should be given to the American people; that 
you did not have to tell them how to make a bomb, but you could tell 
them that it exerted so many tons of explosive force, and under cer- 
tain circumstances would do certain things. 

General Hursner. That is right. 

Mr. Hoxrrrevp. And I see no violation of security in doing that, 
and I have studied the problem pretty thoroughly. 

General Hurpsner. If you have just a few minutes, I would like 
to bring a few problems before this committee, because I think you 
should know them. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Houtrrevp.. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lipscoms. General, you would seem to indicate that you have 
pretty well set ideas about what your plan is at the present time. Do 
you anticipate that perhaps the survival studies will bring up and 
expose new problems that will adjust your thinking in the future! 

General Hurpner: Oh, of course. Every time we dig into a prob- 
lem, it becomes more definite and we understand it more, and we 
are learning every day. 

Actually, until we get into our survival studies, lots of things we 
have developed, we have not even thought of. You have to have a 
flexible mind on it. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In other words, you are basing your present plans 
and what you state to the committee on what you know as of today, 
but when your survival studies are completed, you may go into an 
entirely different plan within the State of New York? 

General Hurpner. Oh, absolutely. 
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Mr. Liescoms. Have you ever made a survey of the shelters within 
the city of New York? 

General Huresner. Partially. We had quite a comprehensive sur- 
vey. We had $200,000 for that about 3 or 4 years ago. But it was 
mostly on what you could do to protect against load-bearing walls. 

Mr. Larscoms. But in that study you surveyed the use of the sub- 
ways 

General Hursner. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. How many people at that time did you determine 
could use and be protected by the shelters available ? 

General Hursner. I don’t remember, but it is in the millions. You 
see, the subway is perfectly all right, as long as you are outside of 
the blast area and far enough out so that the rubble problem does not 
cave the subway in. You see, we have a rubble problem in here, too. 
These tall buildings, if they fall down, will crush the subway. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You do not remember the number of people ? 

General Hursner. Well, it is in the millions. New York City 
knows more about that than I do. 

Mr. Liescoms. How long ago was that survey made? 

General Hursner. Three years ago. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That was before the effects of the present weapons 
were known ? 

General Hurpner. Well, we had not heard of them then. The 
hydrogen bomb was in the talk stage. We did not have anything 
definitive. You know when it was exploded. You know when we 
found out for the first time that we had not only a blast problem 
but a radiation problem. It has only been a couple of years, I think a 
year ago. I don’t know. Time goes so fast—a year ago last April, 
or 2 years ago last April 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Two. 

General Hurspner. The knowledge became available that there was 
a fallout problem. 

Mr. Lirscoms. My point is that the survey that you made several 
years ago would not have any bearing on what would be available today 
or how many people you could even protect ? 

General Hurspner. No. It would help; it would help, because our 
survey was based on a near miss of a 500-pound bomb on a building 
with a load-bearing wall. In other words, we had to protect the 
people in their shelter from the building that would fall on them. 

Now, no attempt was made at that time on radiation. We will use 
the survey to help as much as we can, but it is not conclusive at all. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Is there any plan to make a survey of shelters within 
New York City ? 

General Hurspner. It is supposed to be included. It is mandatory 
that it be made. 

Mr. Rieutman. Do they have one at the present time; do you know ? 

General Hursner. We have just finished phase 1. We have not 
accepted the report as yet. We will go into phase 2 very shortly. 
Phase 2 should cover that. 

All shelters, based upon engineering studies, are well marked if 
they are safer than other places. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. You have already made survey of existing facilities 
which could be adapted for shelter ? 
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General Hurpner. Oh, yes, we really have. And they are well 
marked, too, throughout the whole State. 

Mr. Horsrtenp. Let me see if I can understand in a definitive way 
what your philosophy is, and I do not want to put words in your 
mouth. If I do not ‘understand, I want you to be very free to say 
that my understanding is at fault. 

In view of the size of these bombs and the lack of certainty of 
any stated time of warning and the lack of our knowledge in pin- 
pointing where zero point would be in case zero-point bombs are 
exploded, would you say that a system of shelters to withstand a deter- 
mined number of pounds per square inch which would be available 
to all our people, or the majority of them, at least, would be the best 

rogram, assuming that they could be available to them? Would 
it be the best possible way of preserving human life in this atomic- 
hydrogen attack type of war? 

General Hurnner. My dear Chairman, I could not agree with you 
more heartily. 

Mr. Houirievp. All right, sir. 

General Hursner. Any plan that does not envisage that, sacrifices 
your people. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right. 

Now, in view of the fact that we do not have that, and at this time 
there seems to be little likelihood that we will have, regardless of 
our hopes, what you are doing is to try to do what you consider the 
next best thing, with inadequate evacuation plans, without adequate 
evacuation possibilities, and with all of these inadequacies you are 
trying to do the best you can in the State of New York to give to 
your people the best civil defense that you can under the circumstances / 

General Hursner. Well, we go a litle further than that. We 
have people in the State of New York, and I am sure they have been 
motivated by the fear complex, who have built quite good, modern 
shelters. I know of one instance. I have inspected it. The man 
paid $5,800 for it. And he can take his wife and his 3 little children 
and their Dalmation dog, and 17 of his neighbors, and can live in 
that shelter for a period of 7 days, with heat and light and food and 
ventilation, and put sea air through 3 filters. 

Now, that cost him $5,800. I asked him why he did it. He said, “I 
can sleep now. I know my family has a reasonable chance of sur- 
vival, 

Mr. Hottrrevp. I know of a similar instance, one similar instance, 
in the city of Los Angeles, too. But the very fact that that exists— 

General Huepner. I think we overemphasize—and it is human 
nature to do so—I think we are overemphasizing these evacuation- 
survival studies. We have no assurance that we are going to have 
any time. We do need time if we have it; we know what todo. And 
anyone is remiss in his duties if he does not figure out to do when he 
has time. 

But let us analyze when the bomb is down. Where does the as- 
sistance come from? The bomb is so big that the city itself may be 
overwhelmed, although thousands of its “people may still be alive. 

You organize your relief in the unaffected places. Well, where 
does that throw your fire protection? It throws your fire protection 
out with the volunteer companies in the small places, the ones who 
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‘an least afford good fire equipment, fire equipment that can run a 
long ways. 

They need assistance. It is not a giveaway, because if you get good 
fire equipment, the country is better. 

You need auxiliary police. The auxiliary police have to come from 
the farms and the filling stations. You need rescue operations. They 
have to come from the farms and the villages, and it costs considerable 
to get arescue team. And you can goon and on. 

Where are the aid people coming from? You know, the wounded 
cannot wait. If your leg is off and you do not get some medical at- 
tention pretty quick, you are going to bleed to death. just that sure. 
So we put 30 percent of our aid equipment in the cities. If the people 
are destroyed there, so will the equipment be. It is a calculated risk. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. All right. 

Now, we are going to move along. 

Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetn. Breaking this program down into component parts, 
I understand that-what you have been talking about now is survival 
after blast. 

General Hursner. Our plan up to now, the work that we have done, 
is survival after blast. We are now in the throes of survival before 
blast. 

Mr. Fascetn. Survival before blast. 

General Hursner. Survival before blast, if we have time. 

Mr. Fascety. Right. 

So that means this to us, if I interpret it correctly, that all of the 
work up to this point has been on survival after blast 4 

General Huresner. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Thank you. 

General Hursner. Except in Metropolitan New York, and Gen- 
eral Condon will tell you more about that this afternoon. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. All right. 

And that means, then, that the people of the urban centers of New 
York and of other States in the Union are in a completely unprepared 
condition to preserve their life before the blast unless they have con- 
siderable hours of warning time ? 

General Hurener. That is right. 

Now, I would like to leave w ‘ith you this thought, that the State of 
New York is completely implemented on warning systems, and we 

an get word through the key points and the subkey points to where 
we have every siren in this State going in 3 minutes’ time. 

Mr. Hotrrterp. I do not want to minimize that, because I think that 
is a very important thing. 

General Hursner. Now, we test it every day of the week, and when 
it is longer than 3 minutes, there is an investigation. 

Mr. Honriexp. I wanted to ompliment you on that, because I knew 
of it before I came to New York. 

But that warning depends upon your getting warning from the 
Air Force. 

General Hursner. That is right. 

Mr. Hotrtetp. That is right. 

And if the Air Force, because of its lack of a proper Dew Line, or 
the Navy because of the lack of a picket ship line in the Atlantic failed 
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to pick up, or other intelligence failed to pick up, this aneains 
attack, then, of course, through no fault of your own, the people wil 
not receive warning. 

General Hursner. That is right. We may be caught just like we 
are right here. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. That is right. 

General Hursner. And that has happened before. It happened 
the last time. 

Mr. Houirtexp. Yes, sir; it happened at Pearl Harbor, did it not? 

Mr. Fascetu. Just one other question, and then I am through, Mr. 
Chairman. 

General, do you feel that it is necessary and feasible to put as much 
emphasis on survival before blast as there is on survival after blast? 

eneral Hursner. No; I do not, because the people are actually 
hurting after blast. What you do before blast does not necessarily 
kill anybody. People may be uncomfortable. They may be hungry. 
But they are still alive. They may be cold. 

Mr. Houirretp. Wait a minute. You do not mean to say that what 
you do before blast. does not kill anyone. What you mean to say is 
what you do before blast could save people, or determine whether they 
are going to be killed or saved. 

General Hursner. That is right. 

But get at it another way. When you go into a survival plan, if you 
have time, then the people would only be killed that are in the A and 
B rings, if they are car But when you don’t have time, when you 
have either been hit by surprise or with a short time, then there will 
be thousands upon thousands of people who need rescue, and we are 
devoting our time mostly to that. 

I think it is the most important of all. I do not think it can be 
underestimated. 

Mr. Fascetz. General, don’t you think it is just as important to 
put as great an emphasis on survival before blast in order to be able 
to recuperate the civilian economy to the point where it can sustain 


the milita 

General Hursner. I would like to think that way, but I am afraid 
I don’t. 

Mr. Fascety. I would be interested in hearing why you do not, think 
that way. 


General Hursner. Because I cannot be assured that I have an 
time. Nobody, the Air Force, no one, will assure you that you will 
have any time, and I am quite sure, you being on the Armed Forces 
Committee, are quite aware of the missiles program. And the time 
is coming when a missile launched in Russia will be here in 30 minutes. 

Mr. Fasceti. Therefore, as I understand your testimony, any plan- 
ning or programing for survival before blast must be on the assump- 
tion that there will be no time? 

General Hursner. That is right. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Rrentman. No further questions. 

Mr. Horirretp. Now, you had some additional part of your program 
that you wanted to present. It is 1 o’clock. 

General Hurpner. One of the things I wanted to present is that we 
have the State organized into 12 target areas. Eleven of them are 
critical and one of them is strategic. We have an Air Force base up 
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at. Plattsburg now which has become quite an important place. And 
one of our great problems is to teach the people, and it is one of the 
programs that has not gotten very far. 

As to central schools, State or Federal, the people you want cannot 
afford to leave their homes that long. Now, there are between 70 and 
100 main target areas in the United States. I believe we need finan- 
cia], assistance in establishing a civil-defense school at the disposal of 
the target area director, where he not only teaches the fundamentals of 
civil.defense, but he teaches the intricacies of his own plan, because 
they.are all different. There are no two of them alike. That takes 
money. 

We need money for administrative assistance. Without process of 
defending a budget, if any agency of Government has time or money, 
then they should take the money away from them, because they have 
not put in a true report. 

Therefore, when you superimpose upon an agency another respon- 
sibility, you must give them the means. I believe that from a State 
level we need Federal assistance. And New York State is a rich 
State, but we have trouble, too, and there is a Federal stake in this 
thing. 

We also believe that the hinterland has to be built up to the rescue 
operations. We think on the fire equipment that we need so much 
to be done. We need a national research for fire equipment, with 
money, With an organization. Why? Because we have never devel- 
oped our overall command. We have never developed a system where 
water is short and we use tankards. Our 8-inch pipe was a hodge 
podge. It can be made to work, but it takes time. 

Small wet-down pumpers are so invaluable to us. 

Now, all of those things do make a better economy in civil life. It 
is not a waste of money. And this business of thinking that the States 
and counties like to get their foot in the Federal door is a mistaken 
idea. 

I would not ask you for anything myself that I could not defend, 
but if there is a use out there, I do hope the Appropriations Com- 
mittees and the Budget Director will analyze this problem. 

1 only know one way to do it: To make him responsible. If you 
make him responsible, then you will get some action. - But as long as 
this thing is permissive, you will never solve this thing. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I think your testimony is in line with the testi- 
mony of every responsible State director and large city director on 
these points that you have just enunciated, that has appeared before 
the committee. I believe this committee is pretty well convinced 
that those are logical requests, based on the fact that we believe that 
a great deal of responsibility should be the Federal Government’s in 
our national survival. 

(reneral Huesner. A great deal. We have ours, too. 

I would like to put before you here just to show you what progress 
we have made, this book. This is the postattack civil defense oper- 
ating plan of the city of Schenectady, N. Y., and its support area. 
And it has been worked out in the utmost detail, problem after prob- 
lem: Define the problem and solve it; write the text, develop the 
weaknesses, develop the weaknesses, change, and change again. And 
every one of our target cities has one of these plans. 
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There is no substitute for it. 

Now, New York State will lend itself to anyone to shorten its:train- 
ing time. This has not come easily. It has taken us 5 years. If-we 
can shorten the training time for anyone else just a few weeks, we will 
be happy to do it. 

Mr. onan I am sure you can, because we are aware of the fine 
work that you have done in New York State on the formulation of 
your State law. 

Our staff and our members have studied that, and we think it is one 
of the best in the United States, and I know it is being used as a model 
for several other States at this time. 

General Hursner. You might well use that plan, revised somewhat, 
for your national plan 

Mr. Ho.ir1exp. Ves. 

General Hurpner. Because it does put responsibility where it be- 
longs. It puts responsibility in the Government. 

Mr. Houirretp. Now, we are going to ask General Hausaver and 
Colonel Stevenson to submit statements for the record on the subject 
cf martial law. If you have any additional material that you would 
like to submit, General Huebner, we would be glad to take it. 

General Hurpsner. I would like to make a statement, though, that 
is unwritten, on martial law. 

Mr. Houirtetp. What did you say ¢ 

General Hursner. I would like to make a statement on martial law. 

Mr. Houirretp. We would like to have that. 

General Hursner. I am convinced that we must permit the success 
or failure at all echelons of government, and that when the civil has 
failed, for whatever cause, then the military must be so close to the 
plan that it can step in and take over, because there is no other 
organized body in the country that can do it. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you very much. 

Now, General Hausauer, we have been going now since 10 o’clock. 
We have to adjourn at this time for lunch. We would like to ask you 
if you would submit your statement for inclusion in the record. 

General Hausaver. I will be very happy to, sir. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And also, Colonel Stevenson, if you have a state- 
ment, we would like to have you submit that for the record. 

Please believe me that it is not the committee’s lack of interest that 
we do not let you present the full thing vocally and give us a chance 
to question, but it is the fact that we have just such a shortness of 
time. 

General Hausaver. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp, We would like to reserve the right to have the staff 
send you letters on any points of your testimony which they may 
wish to question you on, and we would be glad to have you respond to 
those letters, if we decide to send them. 

General Havusaurr. We would be very happy to do it that way. 

Mr. Houirretp. Now, I might say this, that we have read all of 
your treatise on martial law in your exchange with Dr. Charles Fair- 
man, of Harvard, and we have found it very valuable to the com- 
mittee in our consideration of this question of declaration of martial 
law, and our report. will be the better for it when we get to writing 
that section of it. 
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General Havusavurr. Thank you very much. 
(The prepared statement of Maj. Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, with 
attachment, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. Kar. F. HAUSAUER, CHIEF OF STAFF TO THE GOVERNOR 
AND COMMANDING GENERAL, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD, NEW York, N. Y. 


I am Maj. Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, chief of staff to the Governor and com- 
manding general of the New York National Guard. I am head of the division of 
military and naval affairs, which is the equivalent of the defense department of 
the State of New York. In our State, the chief of staff, rather than the adjutant 
general is the head of the military establishment. 

In Operation Alert, 1955, a “mock” declaration of martial law was issued 
by the President without any prior warning or detailed planning by the Federal 
authorities for such an eventuality. In New York, we have in the division of 
military and naval affairs a New York State emergency plan for the use of State 
military forces in an emergency, including the support of civil defense. The plan 
recognizes the possibility that a state of martial rule may eventually be neces- 
sary as a last resort. NYSEP (the short title of the plan) is a plan for the use 
of our troops under State law, but their missions in support of civil defense and 
under martial rule would be the same under Federal law. The command relation- 
ships would be different but the missions would be the same. 

Therefore, we in New York were mentally conditioned for the announcement 
of martial law in Operation Alert, 1955. But, the proclamation was confusing 
and the Federal authorities seem to have been unprepared for the announcement. 

The officials in New York State who were primarily affected by the “mock” 
declaration were the Governor who was acting through the State civil defense 
director and his chief of staff who is also the commanding general of the New 
York National Guard. Another officer primarily concerned was the commanding 
general, First Army. 

None of these three officials, the State director of civil defense, the chief of 
staff, and commanding general, New York National Guard, or the command- 
ing general, First Army, received any clear and firm directives or plans from 
the Federal-authorities, on the extent of the martial rule declared either as te 
functions or territory covered. The result was complete confusion. 

We have heard nothing to date from the Federal authorities concerning detailed 
plans for the use of military forces in Operation Alert, 1956. 

I do not believe that martial rule should be regarded as a panacea to all ills 
in a thermonuclear enemy attack. All prior planning should be devoted, in my 
opinion, to continuation of civil control with military aid to the fullest extent, 
and, perhaps, limited martial rule in a completely wrecked area. Absolute 
martial rule ef even a single locality should only be used as a last resort. And, 
I doubt that, even in thermonuclear warfare an occasion will arise for imposing 
absolute or even limited martial rule on the entire Nation. 

Civil defense planning by Federal, State, and local authorities should be along 
the following lines: 

(1) Continuation of civil control to the maximum degree. 

(2) The furnishing of military aid to the maximum extent. 

(3) Limited martial rule in any knocked-out area; that is the supersession 
of only those civil agencies in the area that is absolutely necessary. 

(4) Absolute martial rule in any devastated area or areas—only as a last 
resort. 

That should be the order of events in the minds of the planners, in my opinion. 

In this connection, the laws of New York clothe the State civil-defense system 
with plenary powers to cope with an emergency such as Operation Alert. It is 
not believed that Federal or State martial rule should be applied in New York 
unless the State civil-defense system using all resources and help available to it 
proves unable to meet the emergency. The help extended should include military 
aid supplied by First Army, including inducted National Guard men. 

Such help also should include purely State military forces such as the presently 
organized State guard headquarters and service commands and the State guard 
units which are planned to be organized in cadre form in peacetime and imme- 
diately expanded in case of emergency. The creation of these State defense 
forces in addition to the National Guard was authorized by Public Law 364, 84th 
Congress, approved August 11, 1955, with the stipulation that no Federal funds 
would he appropriated for this purpose. 
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If the President decides to supersede the State civil-defense directors with 
Army area commanders insofar as command of civil-defense operations is con- 
cerned, the only sensible and logical thing for the Army commander to do, in my 
opinion, would be to continue to use the existing State and local civil-defense 
systems intact, and authorize them to follow the State laws, regulations, and 
plans of operations previously prepared by them, rather than scrap all these, 
and install new plans and put Regular or Reserve Army officers in charge of each 
State and local civil-defense office with a new military chain of command direct 
to the Army commander. - 

To do this would be to start from scratch in the midst of disaster. Only 
further chaos could result from such action. If the use of Army officers becomes 
advisable to supersede civil-defense officials, the commanding general, First 
Army should use inducted National Guard men for this purpose, rather than 
bring in Active and Reserve officers from the outside who have had no experience 
working with the civil-defense organization in peacetime. 

The big question is: Where are the troops coming from to render military 
aid or enforce martial rule, on the happening of a massive initial enemy air 
attack upon our cities? The commanding general, First Army, has few, if- any, 
combat troops available to him. The only troops he has to enforce martial rule 
with are those undergoing basic training at Fort Dix, N. J., and miscellaneous 
other separate units scattered throughout First Army area. He would have to 
rely on the National Guard units available, for the hard core of the forces he 
could use in a martial rule or military aid situation. There are combat National 
Guard units in each State which is something the Army commander does not 
have in each State. The Army should take advantage of this fact by planning 
to use the State forces in each State in case of an emergency. 

There is no word yet from the Pentagon on whether the National Guard will 
be immediately ordered into Federal service in case of an atomic or thermo- 
nuclear attack without warning. We will have to proceed on two alternate 
assumptions; namely, that, if available— 

(1) the National Guard will perform the mission in State service. 
(2) that it will do it in Federal service unless it is needed elsewhere on a 
Federal military mission of higher priority. 

The units of the New York National Guard not earmarked for other missions 
should be ordered into Federal service immediately after the attack to act in 
support of civil defense. The order should be issued automatically in case of 
atomic attack, regardless of whether martial law is declared or not. The Depart- 
ment of the Army should have standing operating procedures to insure that this 
will be done. 

Defense against enemy attack is primarily a Federal and not a State mission. 
The State should not be given the responsibility, with the expense and possible 
other liabilities arising out of the use of troops in an enemy attack situation. 
Moreover, there would be more unity of command with respect to all troops that 
might be engaged, if the National Guard units were to be in Federal rather than 
State service. They also might have readier access to Federal supplies and 
equipment if in active Federal service rather than State service. 

The States should be advised in advance that it is the Army’s plan in case of 
sudden atomic attack to induct the National Guard units available to support 
civil defense into Federal service immediately. Of course, if their services are 
required elsewhere under war plans or in a particular emergency they will have 
to be ordered away. But, if not needed elsewhere, they should be made available 
to support the civil defense authorities. 

It is conceded that there is no way of being sure in advance how many 
National Guard units will be left to help in such an emergency. But, the only 
way to plan is for the worst. The National Guard and State Guard units must 
have plans to assist in performing the military aid or martial rule mission. 
We in New York have such a plan in NYSEP. The Federal authorities should 
have a similar plan. The State and Federal Governments should plan on 
having a State Guard organization available in cadre form at least, and capable 
of quick expansion, to assist in performing these missions, either with or without 
the presence of the National Guard. 

The units of the New York National Guard when organized, may not, under 
Public Law 364, approved last August, be called or ordered as such into Federal 
service, but they can be used in their State status to assist the Federal forces 
in support of civil defense. It would be prudent for the Federal Government to 
provide at least matching funds to implement such a program and to provide 
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for uniform organization and training under the jurisdiction of the National 
Guard Bureau. 

It is important that there should be single military command of operations 
in support of civil defense in a military aid or martial rule situation. In either 
situation, the Army commander should plan on using the officers of the State 
military forces who have been cooperating with their opposite numbers in the 
civil-defense system. They, rather than Regular or Reserve officers would be 
familiar with the civil-defense setup. The State officers now cooperating with 
civil defense are those in State headquarters, New York National Guard, and 
New York Guard (State), those in the subordinate units of the National Guard 
and those in the New York Guard service commands, already organized. In 
the future, it is hoped to obtain authority to organize cadres of New York State 
Guard units. These also would cooperate with civil defense. They would 
replace the National Guard when the latter is ordered into Federal service. 

Under New York law the chief of staff to the Governor as head of the military 
department of the State cooperates with the State director of civil defense. 
This mutual cooperation extends down through both the military and civil- 
defense levels of command. Detailed plans of operations have been made by 
civil-defense and the State military forces for the use of civil-defense forces, 
supported by the State military forces in case of war disaster. 

The commanding general of the New York National Guard and his staff should 
be inducted into Federal service in order to serve under the commanding general, 
First Army and he should be placed in command of all troops acting in support 
of civil-defense operations in this State. He would stand relieved as command- 
ing general of the New York State Guard, but under section 6 of the New York 
inilitary law, the Governor may order the New York Guard to function under 
the operational control of the commander in Federal service in charge of the 
defense of the area attacked in this State. The commanding general, New York 
National Guard, is the logical person to command the operations in support of 
civil defense in an attack disaster, whether or not it is a military-aid or a martial- 
rule situation. 

Placing our commanding general in command of all military operations in 
support of civil-defense activities would have the following advantages: 

(1) As stated before, the First Army commander would have to rely on the 
National Guard to supply the bulk of the troops in the first hours of a sudden 
emergency. The commanding general, New York National Guard, is the appro- 
priate person to command them and all other forces engaged in the mission. 

(2) It would assure continuity of command and control over the personnel of 
the New York National Guard and New York Guard who have been working 
with civil defense in peacetime under the plans and supervision of the com- 
manding general, New York National Guard and New York Guard. Under 
military aid or martial rule these plans made in liaison with the State civil 
defense could be carried out even if the troops involved or most of them have been 
inducted into active Federal service. 

(3) The commanding general, New York National Guard, is closer to the prob- 
lems of the State than any Federal officer. There would inevitably be a break or 
disruption if a Federal officer, Regular or Reserve, were to be abruptly injected 
into the command or control of the National Guard and State guard forces, 
without any prior knowledge of or association with the problems of supporting 
civil defense. Moreover, it may be possible, as indicated above, to eliminate 
all question of divided command o6f the forces engaged in this mission. Even 
though inducted into Federal service, the commanding general, New York Na- 
tional Guard and New York Guard may continue to exercise operational control 
over the New York State Guard under the military law of New York. 

After Operation Alert, 1955, Colonel Stevenson, State judge advocate, pre- 
pared a study which I approved, of the effects of the “mock” declaration of mar- 
tial rule in that emergency. Governor Harriman sent copies of the study to 
Governor Peterson and to Secretary of Defense Wilson. Copies have been sub- 
initted to your committee and I would ask that it be marked as an exhibit in the 
records of your hearings. 

Governor Peterson wrote Governor Harriman that the study had been turned 
over to a special committee which had been created to determine the effect of 
the “mock” declaration on government operations, but we have heard nothing 
further either from Governor Peterson or the Department of Defense. 

I believe that advance planning is essential for the use of military forces. 
Federal and State, in an emergency. We have done that kind of planning in our 
New York State emergency plan. The Federal authorities should do likewise. 
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It may be that the plans will not exactly fit the situation that actually arises, 
but it is axiomatic that it is easier and better to change an existing military 
plan, than try to improvise a plan from scratch in an attck emergency. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before your subcommittee. 


STATE OF New York, 
DIVISION OF MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF TO THE GOVERNOR, 
New York, N. Y., July 8, 1955. 


Stupy OF DECLARATION OF MARTIAL LAW BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN CASE OF ENEMY BoMBING ATTACK 
1. Problem 


What are the legal and operational implications of a declaration of martial 
law by the President, such as the mock declaration issued in Operation Alert, 
1955, which involved an imaginary enemy bombing attack on the United States, 
destroying 61 cities, killing 8,200,000 people and injuring 6,550,000 more? 

In the exercise President Eisenhower decalred a mock state of martial law on 
a national basis. According to a White House statement on the question, it was 
the President’s opinion (New York Times, June 17, 1955) “that such action 
would be essential to the national interest under these circumstances until the 
Congress should come into session and normal channels of governmental con- 
trol and action be reestablished. 

“Close contact would be maintained by the President through the governors 
so that martial law could be modified through appropriate action as conditions 
warranted.” 

At a press conference on July 6, 1955, President Eisenhower announced that 
he had asked the Attorney General of the United States to study the entire 
record of precedents on martial law “from the beginning of our Government to 
see what would be the thing that would do the least violence to our form of 
Government, which would protect the population, protect the national decision,” 
and in sum “to see what would be the best thing to do under such circumstances” 
(New York Times, July 7, 1955). 
2. Definition 

“In its broad sense, martial law is the carrying on of government in domestic 
territory by military agencies, in whole or in part, with the consequent superses- 
sion of some or all civil agencies”. (Col. Frederick Bernays Wiener, A Practical 
Manual of Martial Law (The Military Service Publishing Co., 1940). 

Martial law was further described in the concurring opinion of the late Chief 
Justice Stone in Duncan v. Kahanamoku (327 U. 8. 304, 335 (1946) ): 

“Tt is a law of necessity to be prescribed and administered by the executive 
power. Its object, the preservation of the public safety and good order, defines 
its scope, which will vary with the circumstances and the necessities of the case. 
The exercise of the power may not extend beyond what is required by the ex- 
igency which ealls it forth.” 

The term “martial rule” is more accurate than “martial law.” See Beckwith 
and others, Lawful Action of State Military Forces, Random House (1944), para- 
graph 501. Martial law gives the impression that there is a written or unwritten 
code of law on the subject. The term means simply rule by the military com- 
mander, limited only by the “laws and customs of war.” 

There may be total martial rule involving exercise of not only all executive 
and legislative functions by the military, but of judicial functions for the trial 
and punishment of civilians as well. Or, there may be martial rule with only 
some civil agencies superseded by the military. 

The United States Constitution does not mention martial law, although in cases 
of rebellion or invasion, it does authorize the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus (United States Constitution, art. I, sec. 9). In a report to the President 
on Operation Alert, 1955, made on July 7, 1955, the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Arthur 8S. Flemming disclosed that suspension of the writ of habeas corpus 
was contemplated along with the application of martial law in the chaos follow- 
ing a bombing attack (New York Times, July 8, 1955). 

The President has authority to declare martial law in war under his powers 
aus Commander in Chief. The President’s authority flows from the “incontro- 
vertible principle that the Government of the United States may by means of 
physical force, exercised through its official agents, execute on every foot of 
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American soil the powers and functions that belong to it” (Ze parte Siebold, 
100 U. S. 371, 395). 

The defense of the United States and of the States against enemy attack is 
primarily a Federal mission. In regard to the States, the United States Con- 
stitution says: “The United States * * * shall protect each of them (the States) 
against invasion” (United States Constitution, art. IV, sec. 4). 

It would therefore seem that the President’s right to declare martial law in 
any State or area or in all the States in case of an enemy attack is not subject 
to legal objection as a usurpation of a State function or governor’s preroga- 
tive. The question is: To what extent is it necessary? 

It has been criticized as the worst way to keep our Government in operation 
in time of crisis. (See par. 7 below.) 


8. Martial rule under New York law 


In New York the Governor is authorized to proclaim martial rule by section 
§ of the military law which provides: 

“Whenever any portion of the organized militia is employed pursuant to 
section 6 of this chapter (i. e. in case of invasion, disaster, insurrection, riot, 
breach of the peace, or imminent danger thereof), the Governor, if in his judg- 
ment the maintenance of law and order will thereby be promoted, may by procla- 
mation declare the county or city in which the troops are serving or any speci- 
fied portion thereof, to be under martial rule.” 

The above section apparently does not contemplate a statewide declaration 
of material rule unless troops of the organized militia are employed in all counties 
of the State. Based on the present strength of the organized militia, this result 
would only come to pass if additional units of the organized militia were organ- 
ized and were serving in active State service in every county of the State. 

The possibilities and exigencies of modern warfare might make it necessary 
for the President to declare a statewide, areawide or even nationwide state of 
martial law, as was done in Operation Alert, 1955. It would at first seem that 
section 9, military law, should be amended clearly to give the Governor parallel 
authority to declare statewide martial rule, in case the President did not act. 

However, since the need for statewide martial rule is only likely in case of war 
or to repel invasion, and since that mission is primarily that of the Federal 
Government, as Operation Alert, 1955, has demonstrated, there is probably no need 
for the Governor to have authority to declare martial rule on a statewide basis. 
It is likely that the present authority for him to proclaim martial rule on a local 
basis will fit the needs of the State. 

The provisions of the New York military law have remained the same in sub- 
stance over a period of many years. They exemplify the historic desire of our 
people to limit the application of martial rule, insofar as possible. 


4. Historical examples of martial rule deelared by the President 

There has never been a case of nationwide total martial rule. 

(a) Civil War—There were two cases of martial rule actually proclaimed 
by President Lincoln in the Civil War. On September 24, 1862, he declared 
martial law with respect to insurgent enemies, their aides and abettors and 
others. The State of Kentucky was declared to be under martial law on July 5, 
1864, except with respect to the holding of elections, the legislature and court 
proceedings not affecting military operations or Federal officials. (See Military 
Aid to the Civil Power, the General Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
(1925), pp. 238-239.) 

(6) Undeclared martial rule—A case of undeclared martial rule took place in 
1914 when Federal troops were sent into Colorado to maintain order when the 
State forces were unable to cope with the situation. It was suggested to Secre- 
tary of War Garrison that martial law be declared. The Federal troops were 
then in complete control. Mr. Garrison replied: “I do not know of anything 
that you cannot do under existing circumstances that you could do better if 
there was a written proclamation of martial law posted in your district.” 

A similar case was that of the San Francisco earthquake and fire in 1906 which 
paralyzed the entire city. General Funston, the Army commander in that area, 
without waiting for orders sent all available troops into the city and materially 
assisted in restoring order out of chaos. General Funston policed the city, 
assisted in quelling the flames and organized relief work. 

Paragraph 4, Army Regulations 500-50, dated August 17, 1948, provides that 
“In case of sudden and unexpected invasion” * * * “public calamity” * * * 
“or other equivalent emergency so imminent as to render it dangerous to await 
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instructions from the Department of the Army requested through the speediest 
means of communication avatlable, an officer of the Army in command of troops 
may take such action, before the receipt of instructions, as the circumstances 
of the case reasonably justify.” 

General Funston acted under similar authority when he intervened in San 
Francisco in 1906. 

“Martial law proclaims itself,” as some authorities have said. 

(c) Hawaii in World War II.—The most recent case was the declaration of 
martial law in Hawaii on December 7, 1941, (Pearl Harbor day). Under the 
Organic Act of the Territory of Hawaii approved April 30, 1900, the Governor 

of the Territory may call upon the commander of the military forces of the 
United States in the Territory to prevent invasion and may declare martial law. 
After the Japanese attack, Governor Poindexter did exactly that, and in effect 
authorized the commanding general, Hawaiian Department to supersede him as 
Governor. The Governor also authorized the commanding general to exercise 
the judicial powers of the Territory and the powers of all employees of the Terri- 
tory and its counties and cities. He required all citizens to obey the proclama- 
tions, rules, regulations and orders of the commanding general. 

The subordinates of the commanding general moved into the Governor’s office 
and other offices and took over complete operation of civil functions including— 

(1) Judicial proceedings ; 
(2) Civil defense activities ; 
(3) Control of prices; 
(4) Rationing; 
(5) Control of hospitals, medical personnel and supplies ; 
(6) Control of rents; 
(7) Control of transportation and traffic ; 
(8) Licensing of businesses ; 
(9) Censorship; 
(10) Control of liquor sales ; 
(11) Schools and children : etc. 

Thus, total martial rule was established in Hawaii. This was confirmed by 
President Roosevelt as required in the organic act. It continued until March 
1943 when partial restitution of civil procedure was permitted. Later in 1943 
the need for continued control over the punishment of purely civil offenses was 
challenged in the Federal courts. This finally culminated in the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Duncan v. Kahanamoku (327 U. 8. 304 
(1946) ). 

President Roosevelt terminated martial law in Hawaii on October 19, 1944, 
while the Duncan case was pending, but the case proceeded to conclusion in 1946. 

The majority opinion of the Court held as follows (327 U. S. 304, 324) : 

“We believe that when Congress passed the Hawaiian Organic Act and author- 
ized the establishment of ‘martial law’ it had in mind and did not wish to exceed 
the boundaries between military and civilian power, in which our people have 


always believed, which responsible military and executive officers had heeded, Ly 


and which had become part of our political philosophy and institutions prior to 
the time Congress passed the organic act. The phrase ‘martial law’ as em- 
ployed in that act, therefore, while intended to authorize the military to act 
vigorously for the defense of the islands against actual or threatened rebellion 
or oe was not intended to authorize the supplanting of courts by military 
tribunals.” 

In a concurring opinion in the Duncan case, Justice Murphy agreed with the 
majority opinion that the organic act did not authorize military trials but we went 
on by way of dictum to repudiate the usurpation of civil power by the military in 
Hawaii stating among other things: 

(1) It does not follow from the danger of a subsequent attack that the military 
was free under the Constitution to close the civil courts or to strip them of 
their criminal jurisdiction, especially after the initial shock of the sudden Jap- 
anese attack had been dissipated. 

(2) The mere fact that it may be more expedient and convenient for the mili- 
tary to try violators of its own orders before its own tribunals does not and: should 
not afford a constitutional basis for the jurisdiction of such tribunal, when civil 
courts are in fact functioning or are capable of functioning. 

It follows from Duncan v. Kahanamoku that insofar as judicial functions are 
concerned, there would probably have been no justification under President 
Eisenhower's declaration of martial law in Operation, Alert, for closing the courts 
in any area not attacked, and there would have been no justification for refusing 
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to open them in attacked areas as soon as they were physically able to function 
after the attack. 

It should be noted that the Duncan case did not concern the many executive 
functions and acts, including control of civil defense taken over by the military 
in Hawaii. 


5. Three theories as to the constitutionality of the exercise of war emergency 
powers by the Hxrecutive 


Support will be found in the opinions of the Supreme Court for three theories 
on the question of the constitutionality of the exercise of war emergency powers 
(which include the power to declare martial law) by the executive branch of 
the Government. There are two extremes and a third theory in between. At 
one extreme are decisions which hold that the coming of war makes no difference 
in the scope of individual freedom and in the limitations on governmental power. 
This view was expressed principally in the Milligan case which arose out of the 
Civil War. The court gave a most succinct statement of this doctrine (Ex parte 
Milligan, 4 Wall. 2, 121) : 

“The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, equally 
in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection all classes of 
men, at all times and under all circumstances. No doctrine involving more per- 
nicious consequences was ever invented by the wit of man than that any of its 
great provisions can be suspended during any of the great exigencies of govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism, but the theory 
of necessity on which it is based is false; for the Government, within the Con- 
stitution, has all the powers granted to it which are necessary to preserve its 
existence ; aS has been happily proved by the result of the great effort to throw 
off its just authority.” 

At the other extreme from this drastic doctrine of limited power in wartime is 
the theory of unlimited power. The exponents of this theory contend that the 
United States must possess all necessary powers for making war and that no 
implied limitation in the United States Constitution should be considered as 
limiting this power. Under this view the President by virtue of his status as 
Commander in Chief in wartime possesses all powers generally belonging to such 
commanders under the laws of war. This point of view is illustrated by the 
opinion of Justice Sutherland in United States v. MacIntosh, 283 United States 
605, 622-73 (1980). 

This principle is known as “‘inter-arma silent leges” or “amidst arms the laws 
are silent”. However, the Supreme Court has been unwilling to go so far as to 
accept the theory that military necessity would completely supersede the Con- 
stitution in wartime. 

The third theory which is between the two extremes is to the effect that pro- 
tecting the rights of citizens and winning the war are both great objects of Gov- 
ernment. When there is incompatibility between military necessity and individ- 
ual rights, the circumstances in any given case should be controlling. One 
writer on the subject has expressed it as follows (Louis Smith—American 
Democracy and Military Power (University of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 299) : 

“Where a clear danger exists to the Nation, with an obvious necessity for 
drastic action, quickly, and under conditions seemingly not admitting of normal 
due process, there is a reasonable presumption that the Court will refrain from 
voiding the action. As Edward S. Corwin has stated this principle, ‘the restric- 
tive clauses of the Constitution are not, as to the citizen at least, automatically 
suspended, but the scope of the right to which they extend is capable of being 
reduced in face of the urgencies of war, sometimes even to the vanishing point, 
depending on the demands of the war’.” 

An example of this view will be found in Justice Rutledge’s concurring opinion 
in the Hirabayashi case in which the Court upheld a military commander’s action 
in establishing a curfew for Japanese-American residents on the west coast dur- 
ing the early days of World War II. Judge Rutledge said: (Hirabayashi v. 
U. 8. 320 81, 114 (1942).) 

“I concur in the court’s opinion, except for the suggestion, if it is intended 
(as to which I make no assertion), that the courts have no power to review any 
action a military officer may ‘in his discretion’ find it necessary to take with 
respect to military areas or zones, once it is found that an emergency has created 
conditions requiring or justifying the creation of the area or zone and the insti- 
tution of some degree of military control short of suspending habeas corpus * * *. 
But it does not follow there may not be bounds beyond which he cannot go and, 


if he oversteps them, that the courts may not have power to protect the civilian 
citizen,” 
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In an earlier case Sterling v. Constantin 287 United States 378, 401 (1932), 
the Supreme Court held that: 

“What are the allowable limits of military discretion, and whether or not 
they have been overstepped in a particular case, are judicial questions.” 

In the Hirabayashi case the Supreme Court legitimized the curfew over Japa- 
nese-Americans on the west coast. In the Korematsu case it legitimized their 
exclusion from the military zone on the west coast. (Korematsu v. U. S8., 322 
U. S. 214 (1944).) But, in a third case the Court refused to extend the war 
power to justify detention in areas outside military zones, of citizens whose 
loyalty to the United States was unquestionable (Lx parte Mitsuye Endo, 223 
U. S. 374 (1944) ). 


6. Martial law a relative concept 

It may be said that martial law is a relative concept. Conditions may require 
the military authorities to supersede only the civilian law-enforcing agencies, 
Conditions may require that all executive functions be taken over by the military. 
Conditions may even be such as to require the military to take over every civil 
function including the administration of justice. It depends upon the facts in 
each case as to whether the declaration and scope of martial law was justified. 
(See Wiener, ‘“‘A Practical Manual of Martial Law”, The Military Service Pub- 
lishing Co. (1940), p. 160.) 

The general rule would be that no phase of martial rule should be continued 
beyond the time which it is no longer necessary in fact. In a controversial case, 
the courts will decide whether the military authorities retained control longer 
than actually necessary. 


7. Application of principles to Operation Alert, 1955 

The rule that would have been applied to the declaration of martial law in 
Operation Alert, as drawn from a study of the Supreme Court rulings and other 
literature on the subject is that the declaration could probably have been justified 
initially, because of the widespread nature of the attack, and the catastrophic 
results thereof, but that military control should have been withdrawn as rapidly 
as conditions permitted. Such withdrawal could probably have started almost 
immediately with respect to the areas which were not affected by the imaginary 
attack, and whose resources were not needed to overcome the effects of the 
attack in the areas which were hit. 

A Presidential declaration of martial law should not be looked upon by the 
Federal authorities as a quick and easy, indefinitely applicable solution to the 
problem. Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion issued a statement to the press after Operation Alert in which he said that 
President Hisenhower’s decision to invoke martial law on a nationwide scale was 
the key development in the exercise. He said that it would cut at least 1 
or 2 years off the preparations that ODM must do to counter an atomic or 
hydrogen bomb attack. He said that the President’s decision left “no doubt that 
in case of an attack of the magnitude envisioned in our test, the President would 
call for martial law throughout the country. We know now what to expect and 
ean make definite plans to handle the situation” (New York Times, June 19, 
1955). 

However, it is not believed that this should be considered a blanket panacea 
or substitute for adequate advance planning to maintain civil government in 
case of a major bombing attack. In any case, lifting of military controls should 
certainly commence immediately in areas which were not affected or which are 
in no danger from a followup enemy attack with ground forces landed by air or 
sea. There is also the possibility of only one major locality or a few being hit 
by a bombing attack. In such event a nationwide declaration of martial law 
would probably be uncalled for. 

Opposition has sprung up to a declaration of martial law even in a situation 
as serious as Operation Alert. Prof. Charles Fairman of Washington University 
of St. Louis, probably one of the leading legal authorities in the country on the 


subject of martial law has just published a paper entitled: “Government Under | 


Law in Time of Crisis”. Much of the paper is devoted to an argument against 
the invoking of nationwide martial law in the event of continental disaster and 


to a recommendation for advance planning for the operation of civil government. : 


Professor Fairman’s paper was discussed by Arthur Krock, distinguished 


columnist of the New York Times on June 28, 1955. Mr. Krock quoted from [ 


Professor Fairman’s paper as follows: 
“If the Army ‘took over,’ Army channels would be the only line of commu- 
nication between the stricken country and the national center of direction. The 
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office of the Secretary of the Army would be the control point through which 
must pass all messages transmitted from the departments of Government out to 
the field and from the field up to the Government. The Department of the 
Army—in addition to all its other duties in the prosecution of the war—would 
suddenly be made the conduit for all the impulses involved in the relief and 
rehabilitation of the people, a resumption of industrial production, the restora- 
tion of shattered economy. * * * There would be congestion, almost beyond 
belief. 

“The Army would have been made much more than a conduit, however; it 
would have been made the director. Let it be said at once that ‘the Army’ does 
not know how to direct all the energies of a nation—in peace, or still less after 
an attack * * *. 

“Where could be found the personnel for the staff sections and the operating 
units that would be required? Doubtless, the answer is, by recruiting leading 
civilians experienced in the many civil activities ‘the Army’ would now have 
to direct—governors and mayors, legislators and public administrators, lawyers, 
bankers, industrialists, etc—who would be employed to conduct government at 
the State and local level, to administer public agencies, to enforce law, to manage 
finance and industry. We would have taken time out to play musical 
chairs. * * * 

“Our great need today is so to organize and concert our preparations that. 
if an attack came, the country would hold firm and carry on. The maintenance 
of effective civil government is at the heart of the problem. That is the objec- 
tive toward which we should now bend our efforts.” 


8. Confusing statements by Federal Civil Defense Administration during Opera- 
tion Alert, 1955 

Martial law would be exercised by the President through the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Army and down through the Army chain of 
command to the commanders of the six Army areas in the United States. The 
First Army area comprises New York, New Jersey, and the New England States. 
It is commanded by Lt. Gen. Thomas W. Herren with headquarters on 
Governors Island. Legally, General Herren would have been “military governor” 
of the States comprising the First Army area. However, press reports during 
Operation Alert stated that a Government spokesman had said that the governors 
in each Army area would “retain normal functions and would work individually 
and collectively with the commanding general of the Army area on each State’s 
and area’s problems” (New York Times, June 17, 1955). 

This might be taken to mean that the extreme situation which prevailed 
under martial law in Hawaii during 1941-43 would not have prevailed in 
Operation Alert. If that is what was meant, the intent should have been 
clearly stated. A bare declaration of martial law and nothing more would 
deprive the governor of all his functions, until the President or the Army com- 
mander issued orders restoring them or part of them. The governor would not 
work “with” the commanding general, but under him. 

Further confusion was introduced in Operation Alert by the following state- 
ments in an “interpretation” of the effect of the declaration which was sent to 
the State civil defense directors during the exercise— 

(a) that the declaration of martial law “supplemented” title IV of Public Law 
920, the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. The declaration superseded not 
“supplemented” the Federal Civil Defense Act unless an exception was con- 
tained in the President’s declaration or subsequent orders on the subject; 

(>) that the declaration was a device by which the President “acting directly 
or through agencies of the Federal Government (including FCDA) may require 
action by the State or local governments.” Here again, unless there was an 
exception in the presidential declaration or subsequent orders, all action under 
a declaration of martial law would have to come from the President or from 
the Army commander ; 

(c)that “a state of martial law authorized Federal, State or local governments 
to intercede and order action in behalf of the Nation’s welfare.” No power is 
vested in a State or local government by a presidential declaration of martial 
law. On the contrary, these governments are deprived of their powers which 
are taken over by the President and his military subordinates. 

Director of Defense Mobilization Flemming’s report to the President issued on 
July 7, 1956, after Operation Alert stated that only a “limited martial law” was 
intended, but this does not clarify the matter, because by “limited,” Mr. Flem- 
ming apparently meant limited only in duration, that is, “until a dispersed 
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Congress could reconvene.” This was also the sense of the White House state- 
ment at the time of issuance of the mock declaration. See paragraph 1 above. 

Mr. Flemming further said that a draft proclamation of martial law was 
prepared during the test for future study. This way not released to the press. 
According to a White House announcement on July 7, “The draft proclamation 
provided that until Congress could convene and the various State legislatures 
could do likewise, the Army should enforce law and order and carry out decisions 
of Federal agencies” (New York Times, July 8, 1955). 

There are several inconsistent things in the above statement. First, continued 
enforcement of law and order by the Army will not necessarily depend on the 
convening of Congress and the State legislatures. It will depend on the con- 
tinuance of the breakdown of the law and order functions of civil government, 
whether Congress and the legislatures are in session or not. 

The convening of the legislative bodies is not the limiting factor on martial 
rule. The limiting factor is the extent of the chaos requiring executive action 
through military control of the functions necessary to bring order out of the 
chaos. In a sense all martial rule is limited “by the scope and extent of the 
necessity calling it forth.” Wiener, page 13. 

In the problem at hand, the martial rule should have been limited in the 
sense of superseding only certain designated agencies such as law enforcement 
agenices in the areas affected. 

The second inconsistency in the White House announcement of July 7 is the 
statement that in addition to enforcing law and order, the Army would “carry 
out decisions of Federal agencies.” Presumably the Federal agencies concerned 
would not be superseded by the military. If they were, then the Army would not 
only carry out the decisions ; it would make the decisions in the first instance. 

It can be readily seen that a chaotic situation would have resulted in Operation 
Alert from the failure by the Federal authorities to make clear at the time the 
extent of the President’s declaration of martial law. It would appear that total 
martial law was not intended. It would be reasonable for the State to proceed 
on that basis in working out plans with the commanding general, First Army, to 
cover a future martial law situation such as was created in Operation Alert. 


9. Powers of commanding general, First Army, under Federal martial law 


In 1906 General Funston entered into a complete catastrophe situation in San 
Francisco not much different than if a hydrogen bomb had hit the city. He 
pitched in with Federal troops not in the spirit of superseding all civil agencies, 
even though for a time that in effect is what he had to do, but with the view of 
aiding them to get back on their feet and start functioning again. That should 
be the philosophy which should animate the Army commanders even in a war 
disaster situation, such as Operation Alert, and even though limited martial rule 
may be necessary in the initial stages, unless, of course, the bombing attacks are 
followed up by actual enemy invasion with ground troops borne by air or sea. 
Then total martial rule in the attacked area should prevail. 

The President’s declaration in Operation Alert should have made this philos- 
ophy clear by stating that total martial rule was not intended, but only martial 
rule to the extent of superseding certain designated agencies such as the law- 
enforcement agencies in the areas affected, and directing all other public officials 
to obey the orders of the Army commander which might be necessary in order 
to enable him to carry out his mission of restoring law and order. The President's 
declaration should have been accompanied by detailed instructions to the Army 
commanders and to all civil officials, exactly defining the scope of the martial 
rule declared. 

The Director of Defense Mobilization in cooperation with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and the Department of the Army shoud perfect a standby 
draft of the declaration of martial rule. They should also prepare standby 
detailed instructions which will be issued to the Army commanders and to all 
civil officials defining the scope of martial rule. 

In this connection the laws of New York clothe the State civil defense system 
with plenary powers to cope with an emergency such as Operation Alert. It is 
not believed that Federal martial rule should be applied in New York unless the 
State using all resources and help available to it proves unable to meet the emer- 
gency. The help extended would include military aid supplied by First Army, 
including inducted national guardsmen and naval militiamen, among other 
troops, as hereinafter set forth. Such help would also include State military 
forces such as the presently organized State Guard headquarters and service 
commands and the State Guard units which are planned to be organized in cadre 
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form in peacetime and immediately expanded in case of emergency. (See par. 
10¢ below.) 

If the State civil defense system proves inadequate for the emergency and 
some Federal martial rule becomes necessary, it should be as limited as prac- 
ticable. The State Civil Defense Director should be authorized to continue to 
administer the State civil-defense system under existing State laws and regu- 
lations, subject only to such control by the Army commander as may be necessary 
to accomplish specific missions. See paragraphs 10a and 10b below. 

In Hawaii the problem was solved by practical abdication of all civil power to 
the commanding general of the Hawaiian Department. His officers and agents 
simply moved in and took over control of the entire civil government of the 
Territory. Even under the extreme catastrophe conditions assumed in Operation 
Alert, it is difficult to conceive that such drastic and complete assumption of 
power by the military would be necessary throughout an entire area of the con- 
tinental United States such as the First Army Area, much less the entire Nation. 
It is believed that only if the bombing attack were to be followed up in short 
order by actual invasion of his area with enemy troops transported by air or 
sea would such an all-out assumption of power by the First Army commander be 
necessary. Otherwise it would seem that only the areas affected should be put 
under martial rule, if necessary, and if there is martial rule, it should be limited 
in scope. 

10. Disposition of State military forces and State civil-defense forces under 
Federal martial law 


(a) State civil-defense forces.—Under martial law declared by the President, 
the First Army commander would be governed by the orders and instructions 
that he received from the President. These would no doubt direct him to 
assume command (under the Continental Army commander) of all military 
operations against the enemy in his area. They could also order him to take 
charge of all civil-defense operations in his area. However, from the “inter- 
pretation” issued to State civil-defense directors in Operation Alert, it is ap- 
parently contemplated that civil defense would continue to operate under State 
direction and State law as at present. Orders to that effect would have to be 
issued by the President or Army commander in conjunction with the declaration 
of martial law. If that is to be the case, the Army commander would presuma- 
bly not replace the governor in the civil-defense chain of command. 

If the President decides to supersede the State governors with the Army 
commander insofar as command of civil-defense operations are concerned, there 
should be little change in the picture, because the only sensible and logical thing 
for the Army commander to do would be to use and continue the existing State 
and local civil-defense systems intact, and authorize them to follow the State 
laws, regulations, and plans of operations previously prepared by them, rather 
than scrap all these, and install new plans and put Army officers in charge of 
each State and local civil-defense office with a new military chain of command 
direct to him. To do this would be to start from scratch in the midst of dis- 
aster. Only further chaos could result from such action. 

(b) Intrastate and interstate aid.—Since one reason given for the declaration 
in Operation Alert was to facilitate intrastate and interstate aid to civil-defense 
activities, it may be that the existing intrastate and interstate arrangements on 
this score would be suspended under martial law and that this phase of civil 
defense might be placed under the Army commander. If this was decided upon, 
the orders of the President should give the Army commander full authority 
in any case where outside aid to a stricken area is needed and is not forth- 
coming under intrastate or interstate mutual-aid arrangements, to order such 
aid to be given under his power as military commander of the entire area. 

(c) State military forces—wWith respect to State military forces, under New 
York law the chief of staff to the governor as head of the military department 
of the State cooperates with the State director of civil defense. This mutual 
cooperation extends down through both the military and civil-defense levels 
of command. Detailed plans of operations have been made by civil defense 
and the State military forces for the use of civil-defense forces, supported 
by State military forces in case of war disaster. 

Under Federal martial law, the commanding general of the New York National 
Guard and his staff should be inducted into Federal service in order to serve 
under the commanding general, First Army, and be placed by him in command 
of all troops acting in support of civil-defense operations in this State. He 
would stand relieved as commanding general, New York National Guard (sec. 
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710, Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 40 U. S. C. sec. 1120). But, there is 
no statutory prohibition to, nor is there any incompatibility from the State's 
point of view in his retaining command of the New York Guard. 

Perhaps Army regulations may have to be amended to authorize this as far 
as the Federal Government is concerned. If any difficulty arises over it, under 
section 6, military law, the governor may order the New York Guard to function 
under the operational control of the commander in Federal service in charge 
of the defense of the area attacked. In any event the commanding general, 
New York National Guard, is the logical person to command the operations 
in support of civil defense in an attack disaster. This would be true, whether 
or not it is deemed necessary to declare limited martial rule. 

Placing such commanding general in command of all military operations in 
support of civil-defense activities would have the following advantages: 

(1) The commanding general, First Army, has few if any combat troops 
available to him. The only troops he has to enforce martial rule with are those 
undergoing basic training at Fort Dix, N. J., and miscellaneous other separate 
units scattered throughout First Army area. He would have to rely on the 
National Guard for the hard core of the forces he could use in a martial-law 
situation. The commanding general of the National Guard is the appropriate 
person to command them and all other forces engaged in this mission. 

(2) It would assure continuity of command and control over the personnel 
of the New York National Guard and New York Guard who have been working 
with civil defense in peacetime under the plans and supervision of the command- 
ing general, New York National Guard and New York Guard. Under martial 
rule these plans made in liaison with the State civil defense forces could be 
carried out even if the troops involved or most of them have been inducted into 
active Federal service. 

(3) The commanding general, New York National Guard and New York Guard 
is closer to the problems of the State than any Federal officer. There would 
inevitably be a break or disruption if a Federal officer were to be abruptly in- 
jected into the command or contro! of the National Guard and State guard forces, 
without any prior knowledge of or association with the problems of supporting 
civil defense. Moreover, it may be possible, as indicated above, to eliminate all 
question of divided command of the forces engaged in this mission. Even though 
inducted into Federal service, the commanding general, New York National Guard 
and New York Guard may continue to exercise his command function over the 
New York Guard, if this is agreed to in advance by the Federal authorities and 
by the Governor. 

If the civil-defense system should break down and it should consequently be- 
come necessary to supersede civil defense officials with military officers under 
the limited martial rule, the Army commander should plan on using for this pur- 
pose the officers of the State military forces who have been cooperating with 
their opposite numbers in the civil-defense system. They, rather than Regular 
or Reserve officers would be familiar with the civil defense setup. The State 
officers now cooperating with civil defense are those in State headquarters, New 
York National Guard and New York Guard and the New York Guard Service 
Commands already organized. In the future, it is hoped to obtain authority to 
organize cadres of New York Guard units. These also would cooperate with 
civil defense. 

(d) Use of Army Reserve units and personnel.—A further problem will also 
have to be studied. It is the problem of the possible use of Army Reserve units 
or personnel in support of civil defense activities in an emergency. The Presi- 
dent has urged this as one of the reasons why Congress should pass the National 
Reserve plan. At the conclusion of Operation Alert, he said that every city 7 
and town would be in the frontline in the event of such an attack and one Reserve © 
battalion at home would be worth several active divisions thousands of miles 
away (New York World Telegram and Sun, June 18, 1955). 

Army Reserve units within the State of New York are administered and 
commanded by the chief of the New York Military District who is a subordinate 
of the commanding general, First Army. If Army Reserve units are to be used 
in active support of civil defense activities in a war emergency situation under 
martial law when the Army commander is in charge, there should be a distinct 
understanding in advance as to who is going to command these units on the 
mission, in fact all the troops used in support of civil defense activities. 

It is believed that in view of his long experience in maintaining close contact 
during peacetime with State and local civil authorities, the commanding general, 
New York National Guard, on induction into Federal service should command the 
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military forces in support of civil defense activities in this State, rather than the 
chief of the military district. 

The Army Reserve units available for this mission should be mobilized and 
should operate under the Chief, New York Military District, subject to the overall 
command and direction of the commanding general, New York National Guard 
and New York Guard (inducted into Federal service). 

The concurrence of the Department of the Army will have to be obtained to 
this. 

(e) Call or order of New York National Guard units into active Federal serv- 
ice —The units of the New York National Guard not earmarked for either mis- 
sions should be called or ordered, preferably ordered into Federal service immedi- 
ately after the attack to act in support of civil defense. H. R. 7000 now pending 
in Congress to provide for “strengthening the Reserve Forces” will authorize the 
President to use the “order” process. 

The order should be issued automatically in case of atomic attack, regardless 
of whether martial law is declared or not. The Department of the Army should 
have standard operating procedures to insure that this will be done. 

Since defense against enemy attack is primarily a Federal and not a State 
mission, the State should not be burdened with the expense and possible other 
liabilities arising out of the use of troops in an enemy attack situation. More- 
over as indicated above, there would be more unity of command with respect to 
all troops that might be engaged (Regular, National Guard, Reserve, and State 
guard) if the National Guard units were to be in Federal rather than State 
service. 

They also might have readier access to Federal supplies and equipment if in 
active Federal service rather than State service. 

The Governors should be assured that the National Guard units available to 
support civil defense will be inducted into Federal service, and will not be 
ordered out of the State until the emergency created by the initial attack (such as 
in Operation Alert) has passed, unless unforeseen other emergencies occur. 

(f) Use of New York Guard units.—The units of the New York Guard may 
not, under present law or the contemplated new Federal law authorizing State 
guards, be called or ordered as such into Federal service, but they may be used 
in their State status under the command of the commanding general, New York 
Guard, even though he himself may have been inducted into Federal service as a 
federally recognized National Guard officer. As indicated above, this is an ad- 
vantage that not even the eommanding general, First Army, will have. It is an 
added argument for inducting the commanding general, New York National 
Guard into Federal service, and giving him command of all military forces acting 
im support of civil defense. Federal consent to this procedure would have to be 
obtained in advance. 

(g) Use of New York Naval Militia personnel.—In Operation Alert, an imagi- 
nary need arose to assign naval militiamen to one of our National Guard troop 
commands. Under the New York military law the commanding general, New 
York Guard, can be designated as commander of joint operations involving the 
use of the land, naval, and air forces of the State. The New York Air National 
Guard would be immediately needed by the United States Air Force to aid in 
repelling the attack in an Operation Aleft situation. It would not be available 
for use in support of civil defense. 

The members of the New York Naval Militia, however, if not needed immedi- 
ately by the United States Navy, might render assistance, particularly in the 
New York City area in assisting civil defense. Like members of the New York 
Guard, these persons could be ordered into active State service and become sub- 
ject to the orders of the commanding general, New York Guard, as commander 
of a joint operation under the New York military law. 

In such a ease, the status of the naval militiamen would be similar to that of 
a New York Guard man; i. e., in active State service and under a joint command 
commanded by the commanding general, New York Guard. 

Since naval militiamen have a Federal Naval Reserve status, however, it 
would seem fairer to them and more appropriate generally, to have them ordered 
into Federal service and perform their emergency duties in support of civil 
defense in their Federal status, just as National Guard men would do. 

The concurrence of the Navy Department would, of course, have to be obtained 
to this procedure. If in a major war disaster such as Operation Alert, the 
members of the naval militia would be immediately ordered into Federal service 
in their capacity as members of the United States Naval Reserve, they would 
pass under the command and control of the United States Navy. They would 
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not then be available for use in support of civil defense in a war-disaster situa- 
tion such as Operation Alert, unless the Navy Department had agreed to it in 
advance. 

Of course, some of the naval militiamen-naval reservists would be needed right 
away by the Navy for their Federal Navy billets. The agreement would have to 
be with respect to those not needed immediately by the Navy, and who would 
therefore be available in the early stages of a war emergency to act in support 
of civil defense. 


11, Assumptions 

The conclusions and recommendations herein are based on the following 
assumptions for the future, which have been derived from the Presidential 
declaration of martial law in Operation Alert, 1955, and the various explanatory 
statements issued in connection therewith by official sources: 

(a) The present command structure of civil defense will continue, i. e., the 
State civil-defense system will continue to operate in peacetime under State 
law and head up in the Governor. In this connection, it is noted that the 
Federal Commission on Intergovernmental Relations filed a report with the 
President on June 28, 1955, recommending that the Federal Government assume 
full command of civil defense. If this occurs and the States are removed from 
control of their civil-defense systems, these conclusions and recommendations 
will have to be modified in part. However, at a press conference on July 6, 
President Eisenhower said (New York Times, July 7, 1955): “It (civil defense) 
has got to be a local responsibility and a very active participation by every 
individual and by every responsible official in the locality, before there can be 
any usefulness. Now, this is true, whether it is a mere matter of evacuation or 
taking shelter or rescuing the wounded or protecting yourself against fallout or 
anything else that could happen and it must be a very positive local participation 
and responsibility.” 

(b) In case of sudden bombing attack, the devastation and disorder may be 
so extensive as to require the President to proclaim a limited state of martial 
rule under which the Army commanders of areas affected by the attack will 
supersede certain civil officials insofar as part or all of their functions are 
concerned. 

(c) If it is necessary to include New York State or any part thereof under 
such declaration, the limited martial rule will not include taking over the entire 
State civil defense system by commanding general, First Army. 


12. Conclusions 


(a) The Director of Defense Mobilization in cooperation with the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration and the Department of the Army should— 
(1) Prepare a standby proclamation of limited martial rule, stating its 
territorial scope (in blank); and the civil officials to be superseded, with 
such functions including civil defense excepted from martial rule as may 

be deemed advisable and to the extent advisable. 

(2) Prepare standby detailed instructions and orders to be issued to 

Army commanders and to all governors, defining and giving notice to all 
Federal, State, and local officials of the conditions of the limited martial 
rule. 

(3) Disseminate to the Governors and State civil defense directors the 
contents of the above standby proclamation and standby directions and 
orders, with request that all interested agencies in the State become familiar 
with them and that future practice alerts be conducted in accordance with 

the conditions which will be created by them. 

(b) In connection with the proclamation of limited martial rule referred to 
above, the State civil defense system from the governor down to local workers 
should not be superseded for all purposes by the Army commanders. The State 
system should be directed to continue to operate under State law and State 
command as at present, except that the commanding general, First Army, should 
be given authority under the limited martial rule, in any case where a break- 
down in civil defense operations occurs, such as failure of intrastate or inter- 
state mutual aid arrangements, to order such action as may be necessary to 
accomplish the mission. 
(c) In order to give the Army commander additional troops to supply military 
support to civil defense and to enforce martial rule, the following forces should 
be ordered into active Federal service immediately on the happening of the 
attack: 
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(1) The commanding general, New York National Guard, and his staff. 

(2) All units and members of the Army National Guard; those not previously 
earmarked for other missions to be made available to act in support of civil 
defense. 

(3) All units and members of the Army Reserve who may be needed and 
available to act in support of civil defense. 

(4) All members of the United States Naval Reserve—New York Naval Militia 
who may be needed and available to act in support of civil defense. With 
respect to such use of these persons, it will be necessary to obtain the agreement 
of the Navy Department in advance. 

(d) The commanding general, New York Guard, should be continued and con- 
firmed in such command by the Governor, even though former may have been 
inducted into Federal service in his federally recognized status. Such continu- 
ation in command will enable him to continue to command New York guard 
forces along with Federal forces (including inducted National Guard units and 
other purely Federal forces), acting in support of civil defense. Federal con- 
sent to this procedure should also be obtained in advance. 

(e) The Army commander should place the commanding general, New York 
National Guard (after latter’s induction) in command of all operations in sup- 
port of civil defense in this State and should place under his command all 
National Guard men, Army reservists, naval reservises, New York Naval Mili- 
tiamen inducted for this mission, and any regulars needed for this mission. 
All members and units of the New York Guard will also be under his command 
for this and other missions, or if this arrangement is not satisfactory to the 
Federal authorities, the New York Guard could be placed under the operational 
control of such commanding general. 


18. Recommendations 


It is recommended that the chief of staff to the Governor in coordination with 
the State director of civil defense recommend to the Governor : 
(a) that the Governor write to the Director of Defense Mobilization and the 
Department of the Army as follows— 
(1) stating the assumptions set forth in paragraph 11 above; 
(2) urging that the action set forth in paragraph 12 (@) above be taken, 
i. e. that the Director of Defense Mobilization in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator and with the Department of the Army 
should: 

(a) Prepare a standby proclamation of limited martial rule, stat- 
ing its territorial scope (in blank) ; and the civil officials to be super- 
seded with such functions including civil defense excepted from martial 
rule as may be deemed advisable and to the extent advisable. 

(b) Prepare standby detailed instructions and orders to be issued 
at the time of declaration of martial law to Army commanders and 
to all governors, defining and giving notice to all Federal, State and 
local officials of the conditions of the limited martial rule. 

(c) Disseminate as soon as practicable, to the governors and State 
civil-defense directors the contents of the above standby proclamation 
and standby directions and orders, with request that all interested 
agencies in the State become familiar with them and that future prac- 
tise alerts be conducted in accordance with the conditions which will 
be created by them. Changes and modifications should be made as the 
need arises. 

(3) urging approval of the plans of action set forth in paragraphs 12 (b) 
and 12 (c) above that: 

(a) In connection with the proclamation of limited martial rule re- 
ferred to above, the State civil-defense system from the governor down 
to local workers should not be superseded for all purposes by the Army 
commanders, and that such system should be directed to continue to 
operate under State law and State command, except that the com- 
manding general, First Army should be given authority under the 
limited martial rule, in any case where a breakdown in civil-defense 
operations occurs, such as failure of intrastate or interstate mutual aid 
arrangements, to order such action as may be necessary to accomplish 
the mission. 

(b) In order to give the Army commander additional troops to sup- 
ply military support to civil defense and to enforce martial rule, the 
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following forces should be ordered into active Federal service imme- 

diately on the happening of the attack : 

(1) The commanding general, New York National Guard and 

his staff. 

(2) All units and members of the Army National Guard; those 

not previously earmarked for other missions to be made available 

to act in support of civil defense. 

(3) All units and members of the Army Reserve who may be 

needed and available to act in support of civil defense. 

(4) All members of the United States Naval Reserve—New 

York Naval Militia who may be needed and available to act in support 

of civil defense. With respect to such use of these persons, it will 

be necessary to obtain the agreement of the Navy Department in 

advance. 

(b) that the Governor urge in his letter to the Secretary of the Army that 
the latter approve a policy that the Army National Guard units available to 
support civil defense will be inducted into Federal service in a war disaster 
emergency, but will not be ordered out of the State and that until the emergency 
created by the initial attack (such as in Operation Alert) has passed, they will 
be used in support of civil defense unless vitally needed for other unforeseen 
emergency missions. 
(c) that the Governor approve as policy the action to be taken as set forth 
in paragraph 12 (d) above in case of war disaster emergency, i. e., that the Gover- 
nor will continue and confirm the commanding general, New York Guard, whom- 
ever he may be at the time, in such command, even though he may be inducted 
into Federal service in his federally recognized status; the purpose being to 
enable him to continue to command New York Guard forces along with Federal 
forces acting in support of civil defense. That the Department of the Army be 
requested to amend its regulations, if necessary, to make this procedure possible. 
(ad) that the Governor authorize the chief of staff to the Governor and the 
State director of civil defense to enter into informal discussions with the com- 
manding general, First Army, concerning the matters and proposals set forth in 
this study, and if possible, obtain such commanding general’s concurrence to 
the proposals and plans of action contained therein. 
(¢) that the Governor bring this subject up at the Governors’ conference in 
August and propose adoption of a resolution urging action by the Federal au- 
thorities as suggested in the recommendations contained in paragraphs 13 (a) 
and 13 (b) above, except subparagraph (3) (b) of paragraph 18 (a) which is 
applicable to New York primarily. 
CHARLES G. STEVENSON, 

Colonel, JAGG, NYNG, State Judge Advocate. 


Mr. Hotirrmxp. Colonel Stevenson, the same remarks apply to your 
work. 

Colonel Stevenson. Thank you very much, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Col. Charles G. Stevenson is as fol- 
lows :) 


STATEMENT? or Cot. CHARLES G. STEVENSON, STATE JUDGE ADVOCATE, NEW YORK 
NATIONAL GUARD, AND LEGAL ADVISER TO THE DIVISION OF MILITARY AND NAVAL 
AFFAIRS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


I am Col. Charles G. Stevenson, State judge advocate, New York National 
Guard, and legal adviser to the Division of Military and Naval Affairs of the 
State of New York. 

I would like to supplement and bring down to date the material set forth in 
my study, dated July 8, 1955, of the Declaration of Martial Law in Operation 
Alert—1955, copies of which were sent to the chairman of the subcommittee by 
General Hausauer on March 8, 1956. 

As indicated on page 10 of the study an “interpretation” of the effeet of the 
“mock” declaration of martial law in Operation Alert—1955, was sent out from 
Washington to the State civil-defense directors after the issuance of the declara- 
tion during the exercise. The “interpretation” contained the following state- 
ments that were confusing: s 
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1. That the declaration of martial law “supplemented” title IV of Public Law 
920, the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. The declaration superseded, not 
“supplemented” the Federal Civil Defense Act insofar as law enforcement func- 
tions were concerned. 

2. That the declaration was a device by which the President “acting directly 
or through agencies of the Federal Government (including FCDA) may require 
action by the State or local governments.” In this respect the military forces 
were called upon to aid the civil authorities, including civil defense, to carry 
out their missions. The military could not require the State or local authorities 
to do anything, unless such authorities were superseded by martial rule. The 
“mock” declaration did not extend martial rule that far. Only the law enforce- 
ment agencies were superseded. 

3. That “a state of martial law authorized Federal, State or local governments 
to intercede and order action in behalf of the Nation’s welfare.” No power is 
vested in a State or local government by a Presidential or Federal declaration 
of martial law. The Federal military authorities could have ordered action if 
they were given authority to take the particular action under the state of martial 
rule. As stated before, they were given this all-out authority only with respect 
to law enforcement agencies. 

The situation was not clarified by the White House announcement on July 7, 
1955, which stated : 

“The draft proclamation provided that until Congress could convene and the 
various State legislatures could do likewise, the Army should enforce law and 
order and carry out decisions of Federal agencies.” 

The proclamation did not state that at all. Here is what it did say: 

“Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Hisenhower, President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States hereby de- 
clare that the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus are suspended and martial 
law shall be in effect throughout the United States, its Territories, and possessions 
until such time as the President or the Congress, by successive declarations 
terminate martial law in any area or areas because the civilian authority and 
control can effectively be restored, subject to the following limitations: 

“1. The Secretary of Defense and subordinate military commanders of the 
respective Army areas shall enforce law and order and shall carry out determina- 
tions and decisions of Federal agencies in the discharge of the regular and emer- 
gency authorities vested in them by law and the proclamations and Executive 
orders issued since the attack upon the United States, including: (@) Civil de- 
fense proclamations; (6b) ODM and stabilization proclamations.” 

The White House statement of July 7, 1955, was quite an oversimplification. 

The inconsistencies in this announcement were pointed out on pages 10-11 of 
my study. 

Dr. Arthur 8S. Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization made 
the identical, oversimplified statement to the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Defense Production on Aprii 11, 1956, that was contained in the White House 
announcement on July 7, 1955. Dr. Flemming told the congressional committee 
last April that the mock declaration in Operation Alert—1955, “provided that 
until Congress could convene and the various State legislatures could do likewise 
the Army should enforce law and order and carry out decisions of Federal 
agencies in the discharge of the regular and emergency authorities vested in 
them by law.” 

This is an exact repetition of the White House announcement of July 7, 1955. 
As stated before, it does not actually state the true contents of the mock declara- 
tion. There is no mention in the declaration limiting its duration until the 
convening of Congress and the State legislatures. 

In any event, the presence of Congress and the State legislatures in session 
bas nothing to do with the existence of law and order. 

but, the big thing wrong with the 1955 proclamation was that it mixed “limited 
martial rule’ with “military aid to the civil authorities” without making clear 
the extent of each. The proclamation said that the Army should enforce law 
and order (limited martial rule)—-and “carry out decisions of Federal agencies” 
(military aid to civil authorities). 

Under martial rule the military, of course, does not earry out decisions of 
Federal agencies. It carriers out its own decisions. Martial rule is the will of 
the commander, not the will of the civil authorities. 
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But, under “military aid” the military does carry out or, rather, assists the 
civil authorities to carry out their functions and decisions. 

The essential characteristic of martial rule is that, under it, the military 
supersedes one or more civil agencies, usually the law enforcement agencies. 
The 1955 declaration seems to have provided for supercession of all law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the entire country. Martial rule was apparently 
limited to this one function, but unlimited in territorial scope as to that function. 

However, this was not made clear to the State and local authorities, who 
were under the general impression that total supersession or martial rule of all 
executive agencies, including civil defense, was intended. 

Under “military aid to the civil authorities” the military does not supersede 
the civil authorities, and there is therefore no martial rule. 

The 1955 declaration apparently did not intend to provide for superseding the 
civil defense authorities, except insofar as law enforcement functions were 
concerned. 

Again, this was not made absolutely clear, either in the declaration itself or 
in the “interpretation” issued after the declaration. 

In his statement to the Joint Congressional Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction on April 11, 1956, Dr. Flemming said: 

“(a@) It is clear that the decision last June was not a decision to usurp civil 
authority, but rather to provide the maximum possible military support to the 
civilian authorities on a nationwide basis in order to deal with the type of 
situation assumed in the exercise. (He was wrong about that. The law 
enforcement agencies were ‘usurped’ or superseded in the operation last year.) 

“(b) Responsibilities have been allocated between the Department of De- 
fense and the FCDA and the concept of military aid is now the basis for our 
planning for comparable situations. 

“(c) The concept will be tested further in connection with Operation Alert— 
1956.” 

If military aid, not limited martial rule was intended last year, they did 
not say so in their proclomation. But, apparently, they are going to start with a 
“military aid” situation this year, which is the proper solution. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization stated in a recent report to the Joint 
Committee of Congress on Defense Production that one of the objectives of 
Operation Alert—1956 is to test the readiness “of the Military Establishment to 
initiate actions required by general war and to render support and assistance 
to civil authority and civil defense operations.” The problem this year therefore 
is one of “military aid” not “martial rule’—in the beginning at least. 

However, as General Hausauer has pointed out we have received no word from 
the Department of the Army as to any detailed plans or intentions on their 
part for the use of the National Guard or other State military forces in the 
operation next month or in any similar actual emergency. 

In connection with.my study I should like to state that I believe the recommen- 
dations in paragraph’13a on pages 18-20 are still worthy of consideration, 
except that I believe one aspect needs clarification. This is subparagraph b 
at the bottom of page 19. This recommendation is to the effect that the Army 
should commit itself in advance to a policy of not ordering inducted New York 
National Guard units out of the State until the emergency created by an initial 
attack has passed, and that they be used in support of civil defense unless vitally 
needed for other unforeseen emergency missions. 

It is realized that inducted National Guard troops cannot be tied down irrev- 
ocably in advance to the civil defense support mission. They should be 
immediately inducted into Federal service in case of sudden attack and used 
in the civil defense support mission, unless they are needed elsewhere for other 
Federal military missions. This is the way we believe it should work. We did 
not intend that the Army should commit itself in advance to using the National 
Guard on the civil defense support mission only. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing before your subcommittee. 


General Havusaver. May I just make one statement, not longer than 
2 moments, please, Mr. Chairman? af He 
. Mr. Horarrerp. Yes, sir. You are certainly entitled to do that, 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. KARL F. HAUSAUER, CHIEF OF STAFF 
TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMMANDING GENERAL, NEW YORK 
NATIONAL GUARD. 


General Havsavuer. Last year we worked very hard to secure a law, 
a permissive piece of legislation, to organize a State guard force with 
the States. Now, during Korea, the same law that applied during 
World War II was reenacted without change and expired at the 
end of that emergency. 

At the closing session of Congress, the House passed the bill that we 
wrote in New York exactly as we thought it should be passed. In the 
Senate meeting in the Congress, it was changed to strike out two 
very important features. One was that no supplies or equipment for 
a State guard would be furnished by the Federal Government. 

The reason for that I know, being on the Advisory Board of Secre- 
tary Wilson on the Reserve Policy Board. The thought there was 
that we would probably siphon off much needed defense funds for 
that purpose. 

The second lacking feature was that it took all training away from 
the National Guard Bureau, so that any State guard that is organized 
now might be anywhere from a parade organization to some sort of 
organization that is trained to support civil defense. 

I would like to point out that the establishment of a State guard 
would not be an expensive proposition, because we could use the obso- 
lete, old green shade of uniform. We would want some type of arms 
and just a minimum amount of equipment. So we are not talking 
about much money in this case. 

The training should be uniform through a bureau such as the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, that could publish training records concerned 
with guard duty. control of first aid, and that sort of thing. 

Now, within the State of New York we have a law that requires us 

to maintain in force 10,000 men under arms trained at all times. We 
cannot implement that law. Why don’t we have a National Guard? 
I have secret orders. I know exactly where our National Guard goes. 
And if the situation is such that even though we are inducted by the 
Federal Government and under command of the First Army, which 
I think is the only sensible way to approach this problem, we could 
- do as much for General Huebner’s civil defense as we would like to 
clo. 
_ At the present time we have what we call service commands organ- 
ized in zones contingent to the zones of civil defense. Those are all 
over-age officers, but with fine combat experience in World War II. 
Their staff is completely staffed and working with the target area 
directors, so that in the event anything did happen, they would im- 
mediately go to the target area director and provide the logistical 
support for any troops, whether they might be National Gaurd, Reg- 
ular Army, or whatever might be moved into the area. 

But we.should go farther than that. We should at least expand, 
and I think only to the extent of cadres in every armory of a few 
men, so that we could expand this force if necessary, should the Na-~ 
tional Guard be called to do its primary function, and that is, the 
first-line reserve of the Armed Forces of the United States. 
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I think I would suggest respectfully to the committee that you 
think a little about that angle, because it concerns not only our State, 
but all other States who have written to us on that question, And I 
am not talking about much money. I am talking about a compara- 
tively small appropriation for that purpose, which would be with 
matching State funds, 

Mr. ieaees Thank you, sir. Thank you very much. 

The meeting will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock, and we will have 
witnesses from Mayor Wagner’s office, and also Gen. Robert Condon, 
Director of the New York City Civil Defense Office, who will be before 


us. 
(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:20 p. m.) 

Mr. Ho.trretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This afternoon we are pleased to have before us as our first witness 
Stanley Lowell, who is the assistant to Mayor Wagner. 

Mr. Lowell, we understand that Mayor Wagner had an out-of- 
town engagement and cannot be here this afternoon. We are happy, 
however, to have you present. 

Are you appearing on your own behalf and making a statement on 
your own behalf, or on the mayor’s behalf? 

Mr. Lowe.u. I am reading my statement, but it is a statement which 
the mayor has approved, and accepts. 

Mr. Houirieip. He has approved your statement ? 

Mr. Lowe... Yes; he has. 

Mr. Ho.irretp, For the purposes of this committee meeting, we 
can understand that the testimony that you will give in your statement 
is in accord with his views on this very important subject of civil 
defense ? 

Mr. Lowey. Yes, sir. 

May I make one slight correction ? 

It is not because he is out of town, but it is because he had another 
commitment which he was unable to change. 

Mr. HoutrteLp. Thank you. And you may proceed. 

Mr. Lowett. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY H. LOWELL, ASSISTANT TO HON. ROBERT 
F. WAGNER, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK; ACCOMPANIED 
BY MAJ. GEN. ROBERT E. CONDON, HEAD, NEW YORK CITY DE- 
PARTMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE; AND CAPT. JAMES J. COSTIGAN, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


Mr. Lowey. My name is Stanley H. Lowell and I am assistant to 
the mayor of the city of New York, Hon. Robert F. Wagner. I t 
the inability of the mayor to be with you today because of other 
commitments, which he could not change. Mayor Wagner has a deep 
and abiding interest in the problem of civil defense and he has asked 
me to come before your committee to give you the benefit of our views 
and experience in this most vital area of governmental concern. The 
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mayor has also requested the Director of Civil Defense for the City 
of New York, Maj. Gen. Robert E. Condon, to appear before you and 
give you the benefit of his experience. 

General Condon is on my right, and our deputy director, Captain 
Costigan, is on my left. 

I am advised that your committee is concerned with the nature of 
civil defnse organization, with particular emphasis on the area of 
responsibility and control, and I shall direct my remarks in particular 
toward your consideration of this very important problem. 

Today the reports received by American citizens on the destructive 
capacity of the hydrogen bomb coupled with the tremendous progress 
in the creation of methods of delivery of such thermonuclear weapons 
has forced us time and again to reevaluate and reconsider what we 
thought were basic premises in the area of civil defense. Over the past 
2% years, my knowledge and experience in this area—and I might 
parenthetically state, my only knowledge and experience in this area— 
has come as the liaison between Mayor Robert F. Wagner and the civil 
defense organization. If I have learned anything I have learned one 
thing—that there are no experts on this subject. An expert in Jan- 
uary is no longer an expert in April of the same year, as we are told 
more of the power of the blast, the problems of radioactive fallout, 
and the progress in methods of delivery of the bomb. 

The mayor of New York City, as the chief executive of our largest 
American municipality, has been deeply concerned with the respon- 
sibility in this area. Mayor Wagner took office in January 1954. Dur- 
ing February 1954, the mayor appointed Lt. Gen. Willis D. Critten- 
berger as the mayor’s personal adviser and representative in all civil 
defense matters in the city of New York. General Crittenberger had 
been commanding general of the First Army until his retirement. 

At the mayor’s direction in 1954, General Crittenberger made a com- 
plete survey of civil-defense activities in the city of New York. This 
inquiry convinced the mayor that the problems of civil defense in a 
hydrogen-bomb world went far beyond the lines of the five boroughs of 
the city of New York. 

The mayor at that time, also consulted with Hon. Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, former Secretary of the Air Force in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Truman, whom the mayor had appointed as chairman of a sub- 
committee on civil defense of the mayor’s advisory council. Mr. Fin- 
letter and General Crittenberger recommended the appointment of 
a volunteer citizens committee, to study all the aspects of the problem 
and make recommendations. Working with General Crittenberger 
and Mr. Finletter were William H. Kyle, vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Co., in New York, a graduate of West Point and former military 
aide to Secretary of War, Henry Stimson, Mr. Jeeb Halley, former 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, associated with Mr. Laurence 
Rockefeller and a consultant to the Ford Foundation, and Mr. Presley 
Laneaster, Jr., Assistant to the Executive Manager of the Atomic In- 
dustrial Foundation, who had served as a staff officer of the National 
Security Resources Board and the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

These three gentlemen, working as volunteers, produced a report 
after 9 months of continued effort and on February 11, 1955, submitted 
their report to General Crittenberger, who in turn submitted the report 
to the mayor of New York. The report emphasized that nuclear devel- 
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opments had made civil defense planning on a local or even statewide 
basis no longer feasible, and that the problem had to be looked at 
on a national, or, at the very least, regional basis. 

On the basis of the recommendations of the report, Mayor Wagner 
contacted the Governor of the State of New York. the Hon. Averell 
Harriman, and requested the Governor to invite the Governors of 
New Jersey and Connecticut, which are alongside New York State, 
to a meeting where all of these executives could consider the launching 
of a broad attack on the problem of survival in this hydrogen age. 

On March 11, 1955, the mayor met with the three Governors, Averell 
Harriman, of New York; Abraham A. Ribicoff, of Connecticut; and 
Robert Meyner, of New Jersey. The New York City position that an 
overall plan for the entire greater metropolitan area was required 
was discussed by the governors and the mayor. The three governors 
agreed with the mayor on the necessity for establishing an informal 
conference on civil defense. 

The initiative for this momentous meeting come from Mayor Wag- 
ner and the city of New York. There was no direction from Federal 
sources. The three governors and the mayor agreed that new 
developments had sent the problem far beyond the borders of the three 
States and the city, and that it was essential that the Federal authori- 
ties be made aware of the necessity for Federal action and Federal 
monetary contribution to the solution of the civil-defense planning 
problem. 

Thereafter, the joint meeting of the governors and the mayor 
agreed to send General Crittenberger and former Air Force Secre- 
tary Finletter to Washington to confer with the Federal civil-defense 
authorities to urge that the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
back the proposal for a survival study and plan for the metropolitan 
area of New York. 

As you gentlemen doubtless are aware, Mayor Wagner testified 
himself on May 18, 1955, before the Subcommitee on Civil Defense 
of the Senate Armed Services Commitee, and urged Federal coop- 
eration and contribution to survival studies. Thereafter the Congress 
appropriated $10 million for studies in the critical target areas 
throughout the country. 

On September 15, 1955, the three governors and the mayor met 
with the Federal Civil Defense Administrator here in New York 
City, I think in this very room, and discussed the steps to be taken in 
the conduct of the survival plan study for metropolitan New York. 
A working committee was appointed to direct the conduct of the 
survival plan study. This committee, known as the Metropolitan 
Tri-State Civil Defense Planning Board, consists of the civil-de- 
fense directors of Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, and the 
city of New York. Its chairman is the civil defense director for the 
city of New York. : 

After continued discussion with the Federal civil-defense authori- 
ties, the Tri-State Civil Defense Planning Board entered into a 
contract signed by the governors of the three States and the mayor 
of New York City on Drocesabver 19, 1955, for the survival planning 
project study. of ; , 

The total proposed project has been divided into four consecutive 
phases. Briefly they are as follows: 
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1. A preliminary study with the objective of developing a complete 
procedure for an organized, orderly, and meaningful approach to 
sce the remaining phases of the overall os In brief, 
the purpose of phase I is to identify the facts that the tri-State board 
needs to know for survival planning purposes. 

2. Comprehensive fact gathering, data collection, and preliminary 
information analysis with respect to each of the areas of Facts (study 
areas) identified in phase I. 

3. Development of operational survival plans, or plan, based upon 
detailed and comparative analyses, and upon conclusions resulting 
from work accomplished in phase II. This phase also encompassed 
further fact gathering which may be necessary in relation to addi- 
tional planning requirements. It includes development of recom- 
mendations, as necessary, for improvements in existing conditions so 
that the objectives of effective survival planning can be attained. 

4. Conduct of operational tests of the plans developed in phase IIT 
to determine whether they are sound and practical. 

The study of phase I was completed on May 31, 1956. It is my 
understanding, when the report was transmitted to the mayor, that 
the report has not been released for public consumption, and is, there- 
fore, confidential at this time. It is my understanding that the 
New York metropolitan area is the first to complete phase I of all the 
studies that were made over the country. The report details the facts 
that the Tri-State Planning Board needs to know for survival plan- 
ning purposes. 

On the basis of our experience in this area, it is our considered view 
that the Federal Civil Defense Act should be amended to provide 
that the Federal Government should have prime responsibility for 
the establishment of working plans and programs for civil defense. 
The problems involved are such that no State or municipality has the 
power and the financial ability to set up bomb shelters, new evacua- 
tion centers or radiation shelters, whichever is determined by a study 
to be required. To relegate to the States and the local civil defense 
authorities the responsibility for civil defense is as ludicrous as re- 
turning to these agencies of local government from the national ad- 
ministration the responsibility for creating our Armed Forces and the 
planning for our military defense. 

There is no doubt that the problems of civil defense are multiplied 
by a curious apathy which grips most people when considering what 
may result in the event of a hydrogen-bomb attack. It is a kind of 
hopelessness and a curious fatalism which destroys volunteer pro- 
grams by eating away at the morale of the citizens. Moreover, this 
is not helped by foreign policy statements from Washington, which 
alternately extoll the spirit of Geneva and the peace of the next decade, 
following this a short time later with a statement ratling the saber of 
“massive retaliation.” 

We in New York City do not know whether the answer to civil 
defense is the evacuation of the 10 million people who reside and 
work here, or the creation of bombproof, radiation-proof shelters 
within the confines of our city. Perhaps, the answer lies in partial 
strategic evacuation, as distinguished from tactical evacuation, and 
the simultaneous use of bomb shelters at appropriate places within 
the municipality. The present metropolitan Tri-State Board study, 
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which I have just described, will give us some of the answers to these 
problems. 

Certainly it should be clear to all that an attack on any part of our 
country is an attack on the Nation as a whole. If an enemy nuclear 
attack should actually occur, then the entire United States would 
be involved in a struggle for survival, and civil defense would no 
longer be ivtinguathed from national defense. Federal governmental 
responsibility at that point would be beyond question. To assume 
that in the event of nuclear attack, local and State authorities would 
continue to exercise responsibility for civil defense is unrealistic. We 
are convinced that ul dadioee is vital to the survival of the Nation 
and hat the Federal Government must accept full responsibiliy for 
planning, and then projecting on those plans for the defense of our 
citizenry. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Thank you very much, Mr. Lowell. 

At this time we will give the committee a chance to ask questions. 

Mr. Riehlman ? 

Mr. Rrewiman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to question Mr. Con- 
don, I believe. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. All right. 

Mr. Fascell ¢ 

Mr. Fasceuz. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirreip., Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. No questions. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Holifield, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Surely, Mr. Balwan. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Lowell, do you have any idea when all four phases 
might be completed? Do you have any rough estimate? 

Mr. Lowg.u. General Condon will be glad to give you an easy 
answer to that. He is chairman of the group which is doing the 
study. 

a. Baxtwan. I will wait until General Condon testifies, then. 

Mr. Lowetx, No, I do not. 

Mr. Batwan. Could you tell us whether you believe that the sur- 
vival studies are evacuation oriented or that they are primarily evacu- 
ation feasibility studies? 

Mr. Lowen. They are more than that. They are geared to deter- 
mine whether evacuation is feasible, but they are also considering the 
problems and the facts and whatever is necessary in the whole area 
of shelters, or some mixture of both of them, for example. They have 
not any preconceived answer to the problem. 

Mr. Batwan. Who is making the study for New York City, or for 
this tri-State group? 

Mr. Lowetu. A management-consultant oufit is making that study. 

Mr. Batwan. By what name? 

General Connon. Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 

Mr. Loweww. Booz, Allen & Hamilton. ' 

General Convon. Booz, Allen & Hamilton is a contractor who bid 
on it along with a number of other contractors. We also have a proj- 
ect-management staff. i 

Mr. Bauwan. Mr. Chairman, I have no other questions at this time. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Do. you have with you at this time the contract 
which the city has signed with these people ? 
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General Connon. No, sir; but I can have it up here. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Would you furnish the committee a copy? We are 
particularly interested in knowing the criteria by which you charged 
them to make a study. 

Mr. Loweti. We can supply you with that. 

General Connon. We will supply you, sir, with the proposal we sub- 
mitted to FCDA and the contract which resulted, a copy of both, 
which, I believe will be informative. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Now, this, as I understand it, is a survival plan in 
which the three States are involved ? 

General Conpvon. And the city of New York. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. And the city of New York. 

But the specific contract you speak of now is for the city of New 
York? 

General Connon. No, sir. It is on phase 1 for all the area. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. For all the area. 

In other words, you have participated with the three Governors 

General Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp (continuing). And you are sharing, I suppose, the 
joint responsibility of making this contract and setting up the criteria, 
and the Federal Government is paying for the study? 

General Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lowetx. That is right. 

Mr. Houiritetp. Then you should be pretty well acquainted with the 
criteria of the study, are you not? 

General Connon. I would say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. When we have your testimony, we will go into that. 

Mr. Lowetu. Mr. Chairman, may I make one other comment? 

Mr. Houirretp. Yes, Mr. Lowell. 

Mr. Loweu. In terms of the question which was directed to me 
before. 

When you sit down in city hall and you meet, as I have, with the 
mayor and with the other people who have been considering the prob- 
lem, you could not possibly have any preconceived ideas of what would 
be the way that we could solve this problem for the future. You do 
not have any ax to grind in favor of evacuation nor an ax to grind 
in favor of shelters. 

The mayor of New York is responsible for the 8 million people who 
reside here, and they tell me with some pride that another 3 million 
people pour into this city, into this very borough, each day to work. 

When you think of the possibilities that might occur, as the mayor 
has, with a great deal of deep feeling, in the event of such an attack, 
you do not have any preconceived ideas. 

When we first went into this problem, as I tried to say in my pre- 
pared testimony, we found that there was nobody thinking about 
answers to this subject. There was nobody at all who seemed to be 
thinking about it. There seemed to be a tremendous lethargy in the 
air. 

As a result of what we call the Crittenberger report, which was the 
first report ever transmitted by any locality to the Federal authorities, 
pointing out the necessity for some thinking and some planning on 
this subject, we then were able to stir the Federal authorities into 
some activity, and all worked out the plan which General Condon 
is chairman of for the survival plan study. 
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Mr. Houirtetp. Now, what date did you say the Crittenberger report 
was submitted ? 

Mr. Lowsty. The study on the Crittenberger report began approxi- 
mately April, I think, of 1954, April or May of 1954, certainly in the 
spring of 1954, and the Crittenberger report was completed and trans- 
mitted to the mayor early in 1955. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Yes. I believe you have that in your statement. 

Mr. Loweww. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Houtrterp. On page 2 you say: 

These 3 gentlemen, working as volunteers, produced a report after 9 months 
of continued effort and on February 11, 1955, submitted their report to General 
Crittenberger, who in turn submitted the report to the mayor of New York. 
The report emphasized that nuclear developments had made civil-defense planning 
on a local or even statewide basis no longer feasible, and that the problem had 
to be looked at on a national, or, at the very least, regional basis. 

That was in turn submitted to the FCDA ? 

Mr. Lowrtz. That was submitted to the 3 Governors, and the 3 
ne and the mayor made the determination to submit it to the 

Mr. Hottrretp. Now, as far as you know, was that the origin of the 
so-called survival plan idea ? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes; I think it was. 

Mr. Houtrreip. And was it also the origin, as far as you folks are 
concerned, as far as your knowledge goes, of the concept that there 
should be regional target planning rather than local political sub- 
division —_ 

Mr. Lowext. Political lines are merely lines on a map, and I am 
sure the bomb will not stop at the end of a State line. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Then this committee is to understand that you 
furnished that idea to the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and 
it did not come down from them to you? 

Mr. Lowetu. Yes. This came from the city to the 3 governors and 
from the 3 governors and the mayor to the Federal civil-defense 
authorities thereafter. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, I have another question. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Balwan. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Lowell, do you consider that you have a contract 
with the FCDA? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, we do. We havea signed contract. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. And who are the contracting parties ? 

Mr. Lowetu. The contracting parties are the United States of 
America, by Val Peterson; the State of New York, by Averell Harri- 
man; the State of Connecticut, by Abraham Ribicoff ; the State of New 
Jersey, by Robert Meyner; and the city of New York, by Robert F. 
Wagner. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. Thank you. 

Mr. Batwan. And what specifiactions are you bound to in carrying 
out the contract? 

Mr. Lowey. Well, the specific nature of the study is set forth in 
the contract. I do not remember the exact language on that. 

Perhaps, General, you could paraphrase it for them, or would you 
prefer to give them a copy of it? 
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General Connon. I would — to give them a copy of it. 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Lowell, all I want to get is, are you familiar with 
the FCDA bulletin called M27-1 ? 

Mr. Lowe. Not specifically. 

General Convon. I am, sir. 

Mr. Lowe. The general is. 

Mr. Hourrietp. Maybe we ought to wait and direct our questions 
to General Condon. 

Mr. Lowe. I think you should. My responsibility is the responsi- 
bility of liaison between the mayor and civil defense, and I do not get 
into the technical details at all. We are concerned with the overall 
problem of what we are going to be doing and how we are going to 
solve this problem, but not concerned with the specifics. 

Mr. Batwan. You people have subcontracted your survival study 
to Booz, Allen & Hamilton ? 

Mr. Lowrtu. The first phase was subcontracted to Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton. 

Mr. Batwan. Are you committed in any way to having Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton do the other three phases ? 

Mr. Lowetx. No. 

Mr. Batwan. If part of the study comes up with a shelter program 
and phase 4 involves the testing program, how do you conceive that 
that might be tested ? 

Mr. Lowetu. We do not know. We canont give you the answers 
as to what is going to happen in phase 4 until we know what phases 
2 and 3 are. 

Frankly, Mr. Balwan, in conversations that I had with your coun- 
sel before, and from the nature of the questions which have been di- 
rected to me, I tried to.answer that point before. I was not trying 
to duck away from it. We do not have any feeling about evacuation 
or shelter. I mean, if this committee feels that evacuation is a mis- 
take and that shelter is the answer to this problem, and you are doing 
this very thorough study about it, we are going to be pleased here in 
New York to find that we are getting some definite results from some 
place, as we have been trying to find some answers ourselves. 

It is my personal feeling, and it is only a personal opinion, what I 
have been able to get from osmosis on this subject, when you are 
dealing with the city of New York, with 8 million people, shelters 
are not the only answer and evacuation is not the only answer. 

That is what I meant in my somewhat cryptic statement in the 
testimony that the solution may be found in both. 

What I mean is that it is conceivable, for example, that if Detroit 
is bombed by an atom bomb or an H-bomb and this country is at war, 
under those circumstances we may want to take the women and the 
children and the other people who are not necessary for the actual 
carrying on of the city’s work and remove them, so that you do not 
have a target of 8 million people, but you have a target of 4 million 
people at that time. 

You have a very real personal problem here, too. I mentioned this 
to Mr. Eckhart the other day. We have these signs going in and 
out of the great metropolitan areas—I am sure everyone here has seen 
them, they are probably all over the country—which say : “In the event 
of enemy attack, this road is closed.” 
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Now, I think that having spent a lot of time in Government, that is 
the single most difficult thing to justify on the part of all my friends. 
They say, “What do you mean, it is closed? You mean, I am sup- 
posed to sit there with my family and my three kids and wait for 
something to happen?” 

It seems to me at that particular point you have to be prepared, 
assuming that shelter is the answer for the people who remain when 
you have an hour’s notice or you have 15 minutes’ notice or you have 
no notice at all and you run for a shelter—certainly, when you have 
some time before, when you have a state of war existing—and we 
might have 3 days or 5 days or 9 days—we don’t know what the time 
measure would be—then we have got to be prepared to move some 
people to prevent hysteria out of the city of New York at that time 
into some kind of prepared evacuation shelter. 

That means evacuation with health facilities, sanitation facilities, 
food, and all these other things. It does not mean that evacuation is 
the sole answer to what you do in the metropolitan areas all over the 
United States. 

Mr. Batwan. Does the Crittenberger report, though, lay the basis 
for your plan in that it requires strategic alert warning ? 

r. Lowetu. The Crittenberger report does not really say any- 
thing about that at all in that sense. It does not take any fixed posi- 
tion. The Crittenberger report said—and these men went into it very 
thoroughly—that nobody seems to know what the answers are in this 
area. 

We cannot evacuate with 6 minutes’ notice an area of 8 million, or 6 
hours’ notice an area of 8 million people. All the Crittenberger report 
in effect did was alert this city and then through the mayor, these three 
governors, and then we think the Federal authorities, that someone 
should do a lot of thinking about this subject and come up with some 
thinking—more than thinking—some plans on the subject. 

But the point I made before was that it is not a question of whether 
it is evacuation versus shelters. The answer may be somewhere in 
between. 

But certainly the answer must be found some place, and it may be 
by using every possible method or means that we have to protect the 
people of our country. 

Mr. Ecxnart. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horirterp. Mr. Eckart. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Mr. Lowell, in connection with that last statement, 
you referred to the Crittenberger report as not advocating evacuation. 

n the “Preattack Evacuation of New York City,” as released in the 
1954 annual report, and referring to the study, I quote: 
This study would first consider the possibility of strategic evacuation of 
women, children, and aged persons and the ill or infirm. Such persons might 
be moved out days or even weeks before an attack could reasonably be expected 
if increased international tension should indicate the need for such action. 

Mr. Lowetx. That is what I said, Mr. Eckart. They educated me 
on the difference between strategic and tactical. Strategic evacuation 
is what is described there. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. That is right. 

Mr. Lowetx. That means that we would conceivably evacuate those 
persons, those types of persons, those categories of people, long before 
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any attack might be made on the city of New York, if the situation 
developed where it was necessary. But it does not mean that we are 
talking about tactical evacuation, which means that we get a warning 
and the alarms ring and that we will then try and evacuate the city 
of New York, when presumably a bomb is one its way to the city. 

No; those are two completely different types of evacuation thinking. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. I am wondering whether two completely different 
shilosophies with respect to evacuation on the part of the city and the 
State exist. General Huebner this morning indicated that he could 
not be assured that he would have any type of warning of an attack, 
and therefore had to throw out the window completely any possibility 
of making preparations preattack, that all of his thinking and all of 
the philosophy of his program is based on the postattack philosophy. 

Mr. Lowey. Yes; you mean, if there is a warning or is not any 
warning, or under any circumstances / 

Mr. Ecxuart. He assumes that there could be no warning, because 
no one has assured him that they could give him any warning. 

Mr. Lowey. I gave you the circumstances before, Mr. Eckart, 
where I feel that evacuation would make sense. What I meant there 
was what they call strategic evacuation under certain circumstances. 

The Crittenberger report explains that, the part that you just read. 
This would mean, not on the basis of any particular warning signal, 
but on the basis of strategy, that under those circumstances we would 
try to move those types of people from the city of New York. 

We do not know if that is feasible or not. You could not move 3 
or 4 million people under present conditions. You would just have 
to sit still. 

But if we had some plans and we had the follow through on the 
plans, which means you had the facilities available in the surrounding 
areas, then it is possible that under those circumstances we might be 
able to save many, many lives if New York were attacked by a bomb 
or any other type of thermonuclear facility. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Whom do you consider as the person in whom would 
reside the decision as to whether or not the situation was serious 
enough to start evacuating 4 million people? 

Mr. Lowexu. That is a very good question, and I think that goes to 
the essence of what I said here before. That decision, as far as I am 
concerned, should rest with the Federal responsibility, and it should 
be a Federal responsibility at all levels, as far as that is concerned, and 
not a local responsibility. 

It cannot be done piecemeal. We could not make the decision that 
the international situation had reached a point where this or that 
should not be done. That would be a Federal responsibility. 1 do 
not think it could be done under the present Federal Civil Defense 
a but it should be able to be done under some kind of Civil Defense 

ct. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. That is all. 

Mr. Hortrireip. What type of city organization do you have here? 
Now, give me that in terms of paid cadre of workers, the number of 
personnel that you have—— 

Mr. Lowets.. Would you let General Condon answer that? He has 
all those figures for you. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Fine. All right. 
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Then I think at this time, unless there are further questions of Mr. 
Lowell—would you like to ask some, Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, do I understand now that the city 
of New York has neither an evacuation nor shelter policy determined 
at this time ? 

Mr. Lowe. The city of New York is in the process of studying 
these problems. That is what this tri-State study I detailed before 
is looking into. 

What we are trying to do is find out the answers to these problems. 
Nobody else is finding out these answers. No one else is looking into 
them. The Federal Government is not. 

Because no one else was there and a vacuum existed, the city walked 
into this vacuum because of its sense of responsibility, because no one 
else was there to do the job, and it is seeking to find the answers. 

Mr. Liescoms. Under the law, the responsibility is on the local gov- 
ernments, as it is now. 

Mr. Lowexx. Yes. And that is why we are doing it. 

Mr. Fascertzi. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetzt. Are you through, Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lrrescoms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreximan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Mr. Rieh}man. 

Mr. Rieutman. On this same line of questioning, Mr. Fascell. Mr. 
Lowell, were you here this morning when General Huebner spoke? 

Mr. Lowetx. No; I was not, sir. 

Mr. Rrenitman. I gathered from his statement that from his 
knowledge, New York City did have a plan for evacuation and that 
they had selected areas outside of the city to evacuate the people to, 
and certain programs were in being for that purpose. 

Now, are you in conflict with his statement ? 

Mr. Lowetx. I do not believe that that is the nature—if that is 
what General Huebner said, I do not believe that is the full nature 
of what he meant. Suppose we let General Condon answer. 

Do you want to answer that? 

Mr. Rrenuman. Let us wait until we get to General Condon then. 
I wanted the record straight. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascexti. Mr. Lowell, I understand your statement to be that 
there was no Federal direction with respect to the idea of determining 
a study on a target area or complex basis I did not understand your 
testimony up until your last statement that there was no Federal 
direction on any part of this program. 

Mr. Lowey. Not in terms of deciding between evacuation and 
shelter. Is that what you are referring to? 

Mr. Fascexx. I do not know. You tell me. That is what I am 
trying to find out. 

Mr. Lowett. You say—— 

Mr. Fascexu. In other words, in your testimony you said that there 
was no Federal direction, and I related that statement to the fact 
of a target area complex study crossing county lines and State lines, 
and therefore you set up a tristate commission, 

Mr. Lowe t. Right. 
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Mr. Fascetx. But later in your testimony, in answer to some 
question, you said there was not anybody doing anything about any 
of this stuff. 

Mr. Lowetu. There was no Federal direction of any kind. 

Mr. Fascetu. On any phase of this problem? 

Mr. Lowetz. On any phases of this problem. 

Mr. Fascety. How do you account for reports that come out of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration in which they make a state- 
ment, - example, in 1955 that evacuation is the basic theory of civil 
defense 

Mr. Lowett. I am not responsible for the statements they make. 

Mr. Fascetu. I understand that. But you are responsible for the 
statements you make. 

Mr. Lowetu. Yes, and I am standing behind my own statement. 

Mr. Fascetn. All right. 

Mr. Honirrevp. Mr. Lowdh we are not making you responsible for 
this statement, which is, of course, not put out = your section of 
government. It is put out by the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, in their 1955 annual report, which was made yesterday, and 
it says on page 17, under “Dispersal of People” : 

It is assumed that by fiscal year 1956, most of the principal cities will have 
been able to plan for a partial dispersal of their populations from the areas of 
greatest concentration on the receipt of warning yellow. 

Now, that is an assumption, as far as you are concerned, that is not 
true, for the city of New York? 

Mr. Lowetu. Mr. Congressman, I know something about reports of 
agencies, even though not that one. I presume that that report is 
written in that form—and I am only presuming—because they have 
had over the past year, following the first contract which they signed 
with us—it is my understanding that they signed it with a number of 
other metropolitan areas—presumably they hope that by the end of 
1956 these various studies which they have entered into with respect 
to different metropolitan areas would result in the type of plans that 
they are talking about. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. But there is no such plan for New York City ? 

Mr. Lowe.x. As far as New York Gity is concerned, in my pre- 
pared testimony—and I do not change my prepared testimony—I 
indicated what we were trying to do in this tri-State study. 

We do not have, Congressman Riehlman, we do not have any 
areas—and I just checked that while the Congressman was looking 
at this report, with General Condon—we do not have any areas which 
are all picked out for evacuation purposes, and I cannot possibly .be- 
lieve that that is the nature of what General Huebner’s testimony 
was this morning. 

General Connon. He referred to reception areas. 

Mr. Loweti. We have a whole setup here we are talking about, 
where we would send people in the event there were to be an evacua- 
tion. Now, this alone is a very simple thing. 

We can pick Putnam County and Dutchess County, and you and I 
can decide about that simply enough just by sitting down for an 
hour and looking at a map of New York State. 

But we are not talking about that, and you gentlemen are not inter- 
ested in that type of determination. We are talking about the kind 
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of thinking in terms of evaluation, of bringing 1 million people out 
of the city of New York, or 2 million people out, and bringing them 
into some of our upstate areas or over in Jersey—the kind of thinking 
which would have them taken care of when they get there, in terms of 
health, sanitation, education, and schooling, and every kind of neces- 
sity that is involved in taking care of people residing and living in a 
particular place. 

Now, that kind of planning does not exist, as far as I know, any- 
where in the United States of America. 

Mr. Fascetx. You might be surprised to know that your State 
director said that it did, in New York State. 

Mr. Rreniman. Yes. 

But I do not want to argue the point, Mr. Chairman, but I asked 
him emphatically about it. 

Mr. Fascetz. That is right. 

Mr. Rrentman. He told me that plans were in progress, and certain 
areas were alerted, and certain provisions were there and ready for 
them when they were evacuated to that area. 

Now, I am not trying to bring into being something that was not 
said, sir, and as long as you were not here, I do not presume that you 
can testify very well on what the general had to say. 

Mr. Lowe. No. I think that is probably true. 

Mr. Rreuutman. And there was one city that they had tested it in in 
New York State. So I am not trying to bring into the hearing some- 
thing that was not said, sir, to contradict something that you might 
say, but I am only going on what the record had to say and what the 
general said, who happened to be the State director, and I would 
think he might know something about it. 

Mr. Lowers. I would think that he would know more about it than 
Ido. At the same time, the kind of thing that I testified about and 
the thing that I think you gentlemen are interesetd in involves a situ- 
ation and a problem which is not resolved by reports of the Federal 
Civil Defense authorities or even by the fact that we have now com- 
pleted phase 1. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what this committee 
is fearful of. 

Mr. Lowe1.. That is right. 

Mr. Rreuiman. We have altogether too many of them, too many 
paper programs and very few actual workable programs by means of 
which you can evaluate or shelter people in the United States of 
America. That is the thing that we are afraid of. We have been 
told in other instances that we had programs that were workable, but 
when you get down to the factual elements and an actual understand- 
ing of them, they are not workable; they are just paper programs. 

That does not mean a thing in case of an emergency, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr, Lowe... And the point in which I know you are very interested 
and the point I tried to make before is that it seems to me that if you 
treat civil defense as a stepsister of government, then you are never 

oing to have much more than what the Congressman referred to. It 
is essential that it be treated with the greatest respect, with the great- 
est intensive interest and weer and with full responsibility in the 
pre area of governmental responsibility in this country, which 
is the Federal Government, which could and should do this ‘ob 
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Mr. Ecxwart. Mr. Chairman; Mr. Lowell, are you satisfied with 
the present status and posture of the New York City civil-defense 
program now ¢ 

Mr. Lowetu. I really do not know what you mean by that, Mr. 
Eckhart. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. I mean, as the representative of the mayor, can you 
speak to the effectiveness of the New York City civil-defense 
program ? 

Mr. Lowetx. Well, I think that we are satisfied with the New York 
City civil-defense program. 

Mr. Ecknart. Do you know whether or not the mayor is satisfied 
with the present program ? 

Mr. Lowetu. The only phase of it which we have some concern about 
and which the city administrator is making a thorough study about 
at the direction of the mayor, is the area of volunteers and volunteer 
programing. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. What precipitated the study ? 

Mr. Lowetu. This is something which, when General Condon came 
into the office approximately a year ago and went into this particular 
phase—he has a lot of responsibility in this job, and we had all been 
working on this tri-State program which I described to you before 
but when he finally got into this problem of volunteers, he found that 
there were a lot of people who had volunteered during the Korean 
crisis, for example, and-preceding times; also he found when you are 
dealing with volunteers like this, unless you continually keep them 
active and continually keep them in the picture and they see some 
tremendous progress that they are part of, you get a sloughing off— 
and directing myself specifically to your question, what we are con- 
cerned about there is that fact—and I allude to it very briefly, by the 
way, in my testimony : 

Every time we found out there was no crisis in the international 
scene, the next time you call a meeting of air wardens or the next 
time you call a meeting of some other volunteer group, half of them 
who did come the last time, do not come. They feel they do not have 
tocome any more. They think it is no longer a problem. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Lowetu. And this is, I think, an area which we do not know 
the answer to. This is one where the city administrator is looking 
into the problem, working with General Condon, and it is one which 
the mayor is concerned about. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. What duties are you looking for volunteers for? 

Mr. Lowetx. I would prefer if you would ask that question of Gen- 
eral Condon, Congressman, because I do not know the specific func- 
tions. I just know them as well as you do from reading them in the 
papers. 

Mr. Lrescoms. If you have neither an evacuation policy nor a 
shelter policy, what do you want the volunteers to do, other than to 
gain medical experience / 

Mr. Lowen. There are all kinds of things that they have done in 
the past. They have the auxiliary police service, auxiliary fire serv- 
ices, air warden services, rescue services, all of which are in being, 
and some of which require personnel, some of which require materiel 
of different kinds. 
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These things are things which volunteers do and must do. You 
cannot create an organization without them. 

Mr. Larscoms. In other words, your policy today is just to stay 
right where you are and be taken care of right there ? 

r. Lowey. Our policy today is to keep in as good order as we 
can those functions which are required of civil defense in terms of the 
latest thinking on the subject which is generally accepted, until we 
get some thinking on the subject which is new, which we can then act 
upon. 

a. Lirscoms. In other cities where we have had testimony, the 
complaint has been that first of all they had a shelter program in civil 
defense, and then they went into an evacuation program, and right now 
ey are thinking of evacuation and shelter together, a combination of 
the two. 

Right now, perhaps, from what the report indicates, they are plan- 
ning under an evacuation policy. So they set the evacuation policy, 
and under the present law—and I am not saying it is right—it is up to 
the communities and the localities to prepare for evacuation. 

So that is your responsibility. 

Mr. Lowetx. That may very well be, by the way, what General 
Huebner was referring to this morning, that they are doing that job, 
following out national policy, of finding the areas which are necessary, 
stocking them to the extent that they are able under all these circum- 
stances for evacuation purposes. 

But what we are trying to do is to hold the fort as we can, as the 
policy shifts from one to the other. 

I can remember the thinking at the time early in 1954. We were all 
concerned about the A-bomb, and then came the first word around that 
time of the H-bomb. And all of a sudden everybody who thought 
about this subject—I remember how we chewed over it—said, “Well, 
it doesn’t do you any good any more to hide in the basement of your 
apartment house, because that is not sufficient for purposes of an 
H-bomb.” 

Then I think 6 months later, we finally got from the Federal Civil 
Defense people word about the effects of radiation and fallout. 

Now, at this particular point, it is easy and it is glib for anybody to 
say, “You see, now, you have to change your whole policy. Forget 
everything you have done before. Scrap your whole program you had 
before call get a new policy.” 

Well, what the mayor did at the time, as I detailed to you before, 
was to set up the Crittenberger study, which went into this problem. 
But while the Crittenberger study was going on, because of the fact 
that an H-bomb had suddenly come upon the scene, we did not scrap 
the facilities which we had; we tried to keep them in as good shape as 
we could, those self-same facilities which were based upon a different 
type of weapon hitting a metropolitan area. And we a no inten- 
tion of changing these things until we know what the new answers are. 

That is the reason why, when I fight with people on the subject of 
those signs I alluded to before, they say to me, “Sure, those signs don’t 
make any sense if you are talking in terms of evacuation.” 

But we haven’t got evacuation plans completed. So we are there- 
fore going to continue our existing program until we get a new pro- 
gram in and then we will make our changes in every area in the best 
way that we can. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. What is that existing program? Shelter? 

Mr. Lowetu. For the city of New York, our existing program, from 
what I know about it, is that we are complying with the directives 
which we are required to comply with. At the same time we have this 
tri-State study going on, and we hope that this will give us some defini- 
tive answers as to whether it is shelter, evacuation or both. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetn. Mr. Lowell, do you want me to believe that prior to 
1954, nobody in the United States had studied any of the problems 
of ove defense other than the administration of the city of New 
York? 

Mr. Lowe tt. I did not say that, at all. 

I did not say that before, Congressman, and I am sorry you think 
] did. 

Mr. Fascetu. I did not say you said it before. I asked you if you 
wanted me to believe that. 

Mr. Lowe. I assume that you must be an attorney, because I have 
asked questions, “Do you want me to believe,” ard I always hesitate 
to ask a witness that question. I always hesitate to be on the receiv- 
ing end of such a question. 

Mr. Fascetu. But in any event—I will change it around—— 

Mr. Lowetu. I will answer it, sir. 

I did not say anything like that. I had no intention of saying any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then I absolutely misunderstood you, because I as- 
sure you that is the impression you gave me. 

Mr. Lowest. I directed myself specifically to the problem of regional 
and national planning. 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes. Then you were not listening very closely to me, 
because I asked you specifically whether or not the lack of Federal 
direction related itself strictly to complex target areas, or did it relate 
to all areas of civil defense. And you said that the lack of Federal 
direction related to all problems on civil defense. 

Mr. Lowe.u. Then the difference between us is that I did not under- 
oe the term “complex target areas.” You mean by that, larger 
than 

Mr. Fasce.y. Crossing State lines. 

Mr. Lowett. I did not understand the meaning of that term. Then 
I did not understand you-—— 

Mr. Fascetu. I did not understand you. 

Mr. Lowetu. My answer before was incorrect. And the answer is: 
that in complex target areas, using that terminology, that is where we 
did not get any help. 

I give you my apologies. 

Mr. Fascexz. 1 wanted to clarify it, and that is the reason that I 
asked the question, because I am sure you wanted to be clear, and I 
know I did. 

Mr. Loweti. Thank you very much. I did not know the meaning 
of the words. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I will say that that is the correction of a true mis- 
understanding. 

Mr. Fasceitn. Thank you. 
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Mr. Horrrrerp. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Lowell, for 
your statement. 

You might stand by if you will while General Condon testifies—— 

Mr. Lowext. I will, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Because we might want to ask you some more 
questions. 

General Condon, we are happy to have you here today. 

You have a prepared statement, I believe. 

General Conpon. I have two, sir. May I bring to the attention of 
the committee, there is a good deal of intertwining between the two 
statements, and if it please the committee, I suggest that I complete 
both statements, because I judge from the questions asked here that it 
may save the committee’s time. I am sorry the one on the tri-State 
thing is so long. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. All right. We will let you go through both state- 
ments, and we will mark points of question. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT E. CONDON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF CIVIL DEFENSE, NEW YORK CITY, AND CHAIRMAN, METRO- 
POLITAN TRI-STATE CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNING BOARD 


General Conpon. This is my statement as the Director of the Civil 
Defense Administration of New York City. 

Mr. Fascety. You are going to wear two hats? 

General Connon. Yes, sir. 

At the start of my testimony I would like to express my thanks 
to the chairman and members of this committee for the tremendously 
valuable work that you are doing in the field of civil defense. The 
spadework that was done last year by your committee and staff, to- 
gether with these public hearings during the past 6 months, have done 
much to focus the attention of responsible public officials, at all levels 
of government, and the public, to the absolute certainty that civil 
defense must be made a permanent part of our local, State, and Na- 
tional planning. The creation of a Department of Civil Defense with 
Cabinet rank and standing would be the cornerstone upon which Fed- 
eral planning would blueprint the way for every State, and their 
political subdivisions, to build their civil-defense forces. 

My views on the Holifield and Riehlman resolutions, as well as on 
civil defense as it is now constituted, were set forth in a statement 
which was submitted to this committee under date of December 28, 
1955, and is printed on page 112 of your document. Perhaps it would 
be well if I summarize briefly some of the points included in my 
December statement. 

1. The Federal Government presently gives only advice and guid- 
ance to the States. 

(a) No Federal operational blueprint has been made available; no 
master plan, in other words. 

(6) Lack of overall plan tends to bring about disorganized and dis- 
jointed efforts on State and local levels. Although each subdivision 
tries determinedly to devise and develop a civil-defense organization 
that is better than his neighbors, this very determination tends to 
foment a noncoordinated effort and planning vacuum. The situation 
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has become glaringly apparent with the development of nuclear weap- 
ons in the megaton class. 

9. Radiological contamination could curtail usefulness of hundreds 
of thousands of civil-defense workers as result of absorbing tolerable 
doses of radiation. 

(a) For instance, workers—that is, civil-defense workers—through- 
out New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut would 
readily become almost simultaneous common victims of such a con- 
dition. 

(6) Possible reduction of local civil-defense workers, due to radia- 
tion contamination, highlights the absolute necessity for uniform civil- 
defense procedures. 

(c) The standardization of procedures, methods of indentification, 
techniques, and other items peculiar to civil defense, would make for 
greater efficiency, and lower administrative and purchasing costs. 
However, there is no question that the path which we must follow 
to centralize top planning in civil defense by vesting authority in a 
Federal Cabinet Department is a thorny one. 

3. The Holifield resolution constituting the Department of Civil 
Defense as an executive department, without the control of the mili- 
tary, is by far the more desirable, in my opinion. 

The Riehlman resolution constitutes Federal civil defense as part 
of the Department of Defense. It would be subject to the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense. 

(a) Such a control would have a tendency to limit the civilian 
element thinking, and essential civilian participation. 

(b) People en masse are not indoctrinated with the essential con- 
cepts of military reasoning and military regimented operation. 

(ec) Civil defense, by its very nature and magnitude, should funda- 
mentally be a civilian organization. 

(d) This does not suggest any lack of the necessity for close coop- 
eration between the military departments and civil defense. 

4. The President should make known to the public, to the fullest 
possible extent, the facts about hydrogen and atomic weapons. 

I would like, Congressman, to emphasize that. I think that is our 
great lack, that the public does not know enough about it. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. You are speaking there, of course, of the effects of 
those weapons and not the facts of construction ? 

General Connon. No; just the effects of the weapons. 

(a2) We too often blame public apathy—which does exist to a dan- 
gerous degree—when in fact the public has not been furnished with 
sufficient information to provoke its positive thinking. 

5. Membership of the Secretary of Civil Defense in the National 
Security Council should be and is a vital necessity. At present, meas- 
ures taken by the Federal Government will not provide adequate 
material support or adequate warning time for State and local civil 
defense operations to achieve desired effectiveness. 

(a2) Civil defense for New York City is a State, interstate, national, 
and international problem, as well as a municipal problem. 

(6) An attack could cover hundreds of square miles, requiring 
resources of three or more States. 

(c) Involved are vital national assets incalculable to our country’s 
survival. 
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(d) Planned research on survival methods should be the Federal 
responsibility, because such methods may be applied anywhere. 

(e) Ten million dollars appropriated for program of survival 
planning is an example of applied Federal leadership that is sorely 
needed in the entire handling of the complex civil defense problem, 

6. All new construction and specific old buildings should incor- 
porate minimal shelter precautions against certain levels of radiation, 

7. New emphasis must be placed on construction, improvement, 
enlargement, and conditions for extended periods, in a shelters 
program. 

Mr. Houir1etp. You omitted one word. For the sake of the record, 
let us have that one word, “living.” 

Just reread No. 7, please. 

General Connon. I beg your pardon. 

7. New emphasis must be placed on construction, improvement, 
enlargement, and living conditions for extended periods, in a shelters 
program. The present civil defense program of the city of New York 
is limited largely by the means made available by the city, State, 
and Federal Governments on the basic level of training and prepared- 
ness in that past period when the aggressor was able to make only 
sporadic attacks with the then conventional weapons or small atomic 
bombs. 

It is believed that the timely and urgent reexamination of Public 
Law 920 can be the basis for improving the current civil-defense pro- 
gram in its objective of providing the maximum protection possible 
against modern nuclear weapons. The Federal Government has 
placed the responsibility of operationally implementing civil defense 
in the hands of the civilian authorities; I believe this to be thoroughly 
sound. 

I would like to stress that the proposed centralizing of civil-defense 
planning and direction in a separate Federal Cabinet post is impera- 
tive in the light of the present development of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. It is respectfully urged that such a Cabinet position, the 
responsibility of which holds the potential for the very continuance 
of our kind of country, be of a level subject only to the will of the 
Congress and the authority of the President of the United States. 

That concludes, Mr. Chairman, my New York City statement. And 
if it is the pleasure of the committee, I will read the other statement. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. All right. 

Now, what is the pleasure of the committee? Would they like to 
question General Condon on his first statement before he proceeds! 

Mr. Fascerx. Let him read the other one. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. All right. Let us let him read the second statement, 
then, and we will question him on the whole thing. 

General Connon. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
this statement is made to you in my capacity as chairman of the 
Metropolitan Tri-State Civil Defense Planning Board, a position 
which I hold by virtue of an original designation by the Governors 
of the States of Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, and the 
mayor of the city of New York, as temporary chairman, followed by 
subsequent unanimous selection as permanent chairman by the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Tri-State Civil Defense Planning Board. 
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The board itself was created by agreement of the three Governors 
and the mayor of the city of New York, with the concurrence of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. Its membership consists of 
the civil defense directors of Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York 
and the civil-defense director of the city of New York. 

Its function is to supervise, administer and conduct a study of the 
metropolitan tristate region in terms of its people, its facilities and 
its resources, both public and private, and to develop an operational 
survival plan to provide the maximum possible protection for the 
population of the region in the event of an enemy attack. _ 

Its jurisdiction encompasses the city of New York, the neighboring 
cities of Newark and Jersey City and the entire region included within 
the following counties of these States: 

Connecticut : Fairfield County. 

New Jersey: Bergen County, Essex County, Hudson County, 
Hunterdon County, Middlesex County, Monmouth County, Morris 
County, Passaic County, Somerset County, Sussex County, Union 
County, Warren County. 

New York: New York County, Bronx County, Kings County, 
Queens County, Richmond County, Dutchess County, Nassau County, 
Orange County, Putnam County, Rockland County, Suffolk County, 
Sullivan County, Ulster County, Westchester County. 

In summary, the jurisdiction of the board covers 27 counties in 3 
States, with a population of approximately 16 million people, and 
an area of approximately 10,382 square miles. 

There are presently in existence throughout the country a number 
of federally sponsored survival projects—over 30 of them, I am in- 
formed—similar in purpose and i ectives. May I point out, however, 
that none of them approaches the vast coverage of the metropolitan 
tristate region, with its concern for the survival of approximately 10 
percent of the population of our country. 

It is altogether fitting, therefore, for the record to show that much 
of the impetus for the inauguration of these survival projects was 
generated right here in the Metropolitan New York area. 

At the instance of Mayor Robert F. Wagner of the city of New 
York, Governors Averell Harriman of New York, Robert Meyner of 
New Jersey, and Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut, together with the 
civil-defense directors of the respective States and of New York City, 
met at Governor Harriman’s office in New York City on March 11, 
1956. The meeting resulted in a review of the deficiencies of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950 and a demand for Federal assumption 
of responsibilities for civil-defense plans and programs throughout 
the country. 

More specifically, it was recognized that civil defense under modern 
conditions of warfare, was an integral part of the total national de- 
fense; that, by the terms of the Federal Constitution, it was the duty 
of our National Government “to provide for the common defense”; 
that civil defense was not the primary responsibility of State and 
local government; and that the problems created by the advent of 
thermonuclear warfare could be solved only by a nationally directed 
approach unrestrained by geographical lines of local jurisdiction. It 
was recognized that the foregoing considerations were particularly 
pertinent in solving the problem of survival for the population located 
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in the metropolitan New York area. The survival of New York 
City’s 8 million or more souls could not be treated as an isolated local 

roblem. Their well-being was inextricably bound up with the well- 
Lode of all of the surrounding ena areas, regardless of the State 
or locality in which they resided. The same conditions were true 
with regard to the major cities adjoining New York in the State of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Mr. Chairman, for the record, on page 3, you used 
the date March 11, 1956. I believe you mean March 11, 1955. 

General Conpon. I apologize. I am having difficulty with one of 
my eyes. 

Mr. Lirescoms. The statement is written that way. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. It is a typographical error. We will correet that 
for the permanent record. 

General Conpon. The fansgring Sinking by the three governors 
and the mayor of the city of New York was made known both to the 
officials of the Federal Civil Defense Administration and to Members 
of Congress, and both groups were urged to take the necessary steps to 
initiate civil-defense plans and programs that would more realistically 
deal with the problems created by the threat of the H-bomb, particu- 
larly in large metropolitan areas. 

Following these representations, the Congress, in the late summer 
of 1955, appropriated $10 million to the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration for the conduct of research by that agency and for the 
institution of local studies looking toward the development of sur- 
vival programs in the major metropolitan areas of the country. Of 
this sum, I understand, approximately $8,400,000 was made available 
by FCDA for survival projects in principal target areas throughout 
the United States. It is my opinion, and the opinion of all of the 
other members of the Metropolitan Tri-State Civil Defense Plannin 
Board, that the appropriation of these funds for the institution o 
survival studies in the major metropolitan areas of the country, is the 
most noteworthy single advance made in the civil-defense program of 
the country since the enactment of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950. It reflects for the first time, concretely, Federal recognition of 
the shortcomings of prenens plans and programs; and Federal will- 
ingness to assume the financial burden of conducting the kind of 
factual studies that are essential for an intelligent and informed ap- 
proach to such a vast and complex problem. 

The shift in emphasis from State and local planning to multistate, 
regional, and Federal planning, and the acknowledgment of the de- 
ficiencies and inadequacies of our present civil-defense activities, 
points up encoura ingly a new and vital awareness, 

It is an essential shift in thinking, a change of pace, a refocusing of 
our sights, to meet the new threats posed by the weapons advances of 
the past several years. 

It is not a simple thing where numerous State and local counterparts 
are involved to change an approach and Lparceop hy in the midst of a 
continuing program of civil defense. Yet what is going on in this 
respect in civil defense today has its counterpart on the military side 
of our national defense. 

For the past several years, our military organization has been un- 
dergoing changes in emphasis and perspective, in the light of the 
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new and frightening threats from abroad. Because our military de- 
fense is in the hands of professionals, the upheavals incident to 
changes in military plans and tactics rarely reach the surface of public 
knowledge. Only recently has the public been made aware of the 
gigantic struggles taking place in our Military Establishment as a 
result of the new threats posed by the B-bomb. Defense must con- 
stantly be alert to shift its methods and tactics to meet new forms of 
attack. 

This is as axiomatic in civil defense as it is in military defense. 

When we change position in our military posture, a great deal of 
what we have done before becomes obsolete. Much of our training 
and much of our equipment is now of limited usefulness. New meth- 
ods must be developed ; new techniques acquired; new equipment in- 
vented to sustain our new modes of defense, civil and military. 

In civil defense, as in military defense, the related changes must take 
place. The result is that a great deal of what we have done and a great 
deal of what we have learned must be undone and unlearned. Far 
from being critical of what has gone before, we should rejoice that 
our civil-defense leaders have recognized the shortcomings of previous 
programs and have taken the first necessary steps to meet greater 
threats posed by the latest thermonuclear weapons. 

Survival planning, as it is understood and as it is being conducted 
by the Metropolitan Tri-State Civil Defense Planning Board, is 
intended, to the extent that it is humanly possible, to take the guess- 
work out of civil defense. We are cnatiad: firstly, upon the broadest 


possible plane of study in order to determine the resources of our 
metropolitan tri-State region, in terms of manpower, fixed facilities 


and saree available to enable our people to survive an enemy 
attack. 

Secondly, we seek to develop an operational survival plan, utiliz- 
ing all of these resources to the fullest extent possible to afford the 
greatest measure of protection to our population. 

Thirdly, we intend to recommend the taking of such measures, in- 
cluding the enactment of legislation, if needed and as are necessary 
and appropriate to make the plan work. 

The alia? between military and civil defense is valid only inso- 
far as we have stated the problem which confronts them both. The 
attack upon the problem and the methods and extent of implementa- 
tion of such attack differ vastly. 

Military defense is recognized to be the sole responsibility of the 
Federal Government, with some assistance from the States as the 
result of the National Guard program. The military program is 
financed by the Federal Government in terms of tens of billions 
of dollars. 

Civil defense is not yet recognized to be a primary responsibility 
of the Federal Government. In terms of financial support, Federal 
appropriations, for 1 year of civil-defense activity, have yet to reach 
the sum of $100 million. 

Military defense is administered through a Federal department 
headed by a secretary of Cabinet status. Civil defense, at the Federal 
level, is administered through an agency which has no direct repre- 
sentation either at the Cabinet level or in the higher defense councils 
of the Nation. 
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Information received by the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
is first screened by other Government sources, at higher levels. 

Much has been said by high Government officials and others about 
civil defense being “an arm” of the national defense “coequal” with 
our military defenses. We had better start living up to this concept, 
and now. 

There is a great deal of loose talk about the failings of civil defense 
by those who know little about it, and by those who, being familiar 
with but one aspect of its complex problems, advance so-called solu- 
tions based upon their own unverified assumptions. 

The guiding principle governing the activities of our Metropolitan 
Tri-State Civil Defense Planning Board is to make no assumptions 
which would eliminate the conduct of fact-finding studies that might 
have significance for the protection of our population. 

For example, we cannot assume that an enemy H-bomb will fall 
on Times Square in the Borough of Manhattan. While that appears 
to be a likely target from the standpoint of maximum civilian casu- 
alties and substantial damage to our industrial capabilities, rail 
terminals, and port facilities, the following factors might spare that 
point at the expense of another : 

1. The enemy might deliberately refrain from destroying the indus- 
trial potential and rail and port facilities of the greatest port and 
rail terminal in the world, substituting instead another plan to ex- 
terminate or immobilize the population. Such a plan wath envision 
fringe bombing of the metropolitan area to pin ae or destroy the 
population by radiological fallout; or the employment of biological 
warfare, accompanied by sabotage of strategic points; or any com- 
bination of these approaches. 

2. The enemy might, even though intending to strike the heart of 
the city, have his attack deflected by air and ground defensive action. 
At vast heights, points of weapons release are great distances from the 
actual target, and even a slight hurrying or delaying of a bomb drop 
could cause a miss of many miles. Also, bombs destined for the city’s 
center might be jettisoned at distant points. Attempted attack by 
land, ship, or submarine based missiles may encounter similar de- 
flections. 

3. Even with Times Square as the aiming point, human failures and 
mechanical defects could result in a substantial margin of error. This 
is particularly important as we approach the era of the interconti- 
nental ballistics missile. While the likely advent of the ICBM de- 
creases the anticipated warning time for our population, it also de- 
creases the likelihood of pinpoint bombing of a military objective. A 
tiny fraction of an error in a vital part of a missile aimed from thou- 
sands of miles away can result in a substantial error in attempting to 
strike a given target. 

These illustrations point up the validity of the approach to the prob- 
lem of survival as postulated by the Metropolitan Tri-State Board. 
If we were to “assume,” as the basis for our survival plan, that a 20- 
megaton bomb will be dropped on or over Times Square, we would cease 
to be concerned with identifying and locating any survival resources 
located within a 5-mile radius of that point. We would eliminate any 
study as to food and shelter facilities within such an area. We would 
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cease to be concerned with transportation facilities, assembly areas, 
hospitals, and so forth, within such a radius. 

Obviously a limited study based upon an “assumed” aiming point 
would be worse than inadequate. It would be positively harmful. 

Similarly, the Metropolitan Tri-State Civil Defense Planning 
Board has not “assumed” that “evacuation” is the answer to survival; 
nor that “shelter” is the answer. We believe that a study of the facts 
and data in the tri-State region, properly analyzed in relation to all 
possfble warning times—or no warning time—and in relation to all 
possible circumstances of attack will furnish the answer and supply 
the basis for realistic operational plans. 

Some substantial degree of evacuation will undoubtedly be the most 
desirable survival measure, given an adequate advance warning of 
enemy plans to attack. Shall we abandon a study of shelter and re- 
ception capabilities within the tri-State region because it is “assumed” 
that strategic warning time is unlikely? Can it be denied that a 
thinning out of the population densities in critical target areas is a 
most sensible way to provide for the safety of the greatest numbers, 
given the time and the facilities for such a movement ? 

On the other hand, with a warning time of 5 minutes or less, nobody 
would be so foolhardy as to suggest putting the people on the high- 
ways or in trains to move them out of a critical target area. Under 
such circumstances, shelter would be a prime requisite, for who is to 
say precisely where the bomb is to fall ? 

Somewhere between these two extremes of warning time a limited 
movement of the population to prepared places of adequate and ap- 
proved shelter may prove to be the best approach to survival for the 
largest numbers. 

The point of this discussion is simply to emphasize the error of 
basing a survival plan upon a single “assumption” as to point of attack 
or time of warning or the size and type of weapons. Such inflexibility 
in planning is simply an invitation to disaster. 

The problem of survival against an enemy attack cannot be stated 
in terms of a single set of “assumptions.” ‘The problem is one of 
variable patterns of attack and warning time. Against such variable 
patterns there is no single answer; nor is there any individual best 
answer. A plan which adequately meets one attack pattern, may mean 
certain death for thousands under another attack pattern. 

The answer to the problem is therefore, not evacuation, or shelter, 
or dispersal, but a fluid combination of these three geared to meet 
various possible patterns of attack in terms of the resources of our 
region to support such combinations. 

An accurate inventory of the resources of our tri-State region, is, 
therefore, a basic requirement for successful survival planning. The 
plan cannot provide for movement, even of a limited nature, unless 
our capabilities of movement in terms of transportation facilities are 
known and cataloged. The plan cannot provide for shelter unless our 
shelter availabilities and deficiencies are studied and the facts at hand 
as to how and where and how many; and resources for sustaining life 
in shelters known and provided for. . 

For the past 5 months, the staff of the Metropolitan Tri-State Civil 
Defense Planning Board has been studying the problem of identifying 
and locating all of the resources and capabilities of the tri-State re- 
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ion. Within the past several weeks the board has received reports 
indicating the significant factual data which must be gathered before 
we can intelligently move into the planning phase of our work. 

All of this is costly and time-consuming process. The board is 
confident, however, that its approach is sound and scientific; that a 
survival plan based primarily upon facts and not just on assumptions 
or guesses is what the Congress of the United States wants and that 
to which our people are entitled and that the result of these efforts 
will be an operational survival plan for the metropolitan tri-State 
region that the 16 million people in the area can be confident will af- 
ford them the greatest measure of protection that can be devised 
against an enemy attack. 

Mr. Howirretp. Thank you very much, General Condon, for that 
very fine statement. 

At this time we will make both statements available to the commit- 
tee for questioning. 

Mr. Riehlman, i you have any questions on General Condon’s first 
statement? We will take them in order. 

Mr. Rren~man. No; I do not think so, at this time. I will pass. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Condon, when do you anticipate that the four 
phases of your survival plan study will be finished ? . 

General Connon. I would like to give a direct answer, Mr. Con- | 
gressman, but I cannot. We apparently made a pretty good estimate 
on the first phase. As was pointed out to you by Mr. Lowell, I be- 
lieve, there are four phases to it. We apparently made a fairly safe 
estimate, although it required our staff to work for some several weeks 
at night and on weekends to complete it on May 31, which was the 
deadline we had rather guessed at. 

It will be another 30 to 60 days before there is submitted to FCDA 
proposals for phase II, and until we have determined what. those 
prvboels are and then what is acceptable, it will be almost impossi- 

le, other than just a wild guess, to say whether that is going to take 
5 months, or whether the things incorporated in it may take a year. 

I am sorry also to have to say that we will do the same thing when 
we go into phase 3. 

Now, our ambition, of course, is to have all this completed in, say, 
about 18 months, but I must admonish that that isa hope. We do not 
permit ourselves to establish deadlines, for the fear that we will ne- 
glect something in the studies. 

Mr. Liescoms. You are the director in the city ? 

General Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What. have you in the way of plans for the city in 
the next 18 months? Do you have a shelter plan, an evacuation plan, 
or a combination of both in the city at the present time ? 

General Connon. We have what more rightly can be called an in- 
terim plan. We have an operational plan for the city of New York 
which involves what are known as annexes, some 12 of them from var- 
ious agencies of the city. That is involved with shelter, as poor as our 
shelter is, and with dispersal. 

I find, like most other people, that it is a little difficult to get a 
definition between dispersal and evacuation. Perhaps the space, the 
distance, might be the difference in getting a definition. But we have 
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plans, and we believe, given any sort of notice—and I am talking about 
hours, now, and not minutes, of course—we could move considerable 
people by dispersal to areas of shelter, primarily of shelter, because we 
have tagged and located approximately 1,300 shelters of one form 
or another, bearing shelter signs within the area of Greater New York, 
and they vary sometimes in closeness of proximity to the larger popu- 
lations, and I point that out because I place part of the interpretation 
of dispersal on that. 

We would have to move people from certain areas to others if we 
had sufficient time to get them into shelters. 

If I may at this moment, I would like to comment on the statement 
about General Huebner’s statement this morning, because I think 
General Huebner and I have a general understanding on that. I 
think it may have to do with planning; having a plan ready if it is 
susceptible of being put into effect. 

Whether we can move, whether we have time to move, whether our 
capabilities will permit us to move millions of people out of New York 
City to these upstate reception areas, I think is the controlling factor 
in that. 

I am somewhat familiar with the reception area and the hinterland 
area that General Huebner refers to, and I think a lot has been done 
instudy and planning. But, of course, essentially first that is a paper 
plan. But I have attended a number of the exercises in those support 
areas, and it is indicated that we could receive a lot of help providing 
we develop the capabilities to get the people there. 

Mr. Rreutman. Let me clear this matter up with the General, if I 
can. 

You are telling the committee, General, that up to the present time, 
there is absolutely no definite plan for evacuating people out of the 
city of New York into a reception area ? 

General Connon. Mr. Congressman 

Mr. Rrentman (interrupting). Other than on paper ? 

General Connon. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Rreuitman. Other than what you have on paper? 

General Connon. I did not mean to convey it to the extent which 
apparently I did, sir. 

Mr. Rrenitman. All right. 

General Conpon. I attempted to define it by saying that it was a 
little difficult for me to arrive at the difference in definition between 
dispersal and evacuation. Do we have time? We have considerable 
capabilities for taking people into our support area. 

Mr. Rreutman. All right. 

Now, do you have a plan for taking them, and are the reception 
areas ready to receive them ? 

General Connon. We have a plan for taking them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreutman. Now, what about the reception areas? 

General Conpon. My observation is that they could receive a great 
many people. I have attended these exercises oud mentioned. 

Mr. Rreatman. You have actually had exercises? 

General Connon. Oh, yes, sir; not taking them from New York up 
there. I am talking about the exercises in the support area—— 

Mr. Rreuiman. All right. 

‘ General Conpon (continuing). As to their capabilities of receiving 
vem. 
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Mr. Hotrrrerp. What did that exercise consist off Maybe we are 
not understanding the meaning of the word “exercise.” 

General Convoy. They set up and they work out a problem, and 
their problem is—and this is a civil defense organization in the county 
or counties involved—they have a problem set up, and they call out 
all of their people, volunteers, and others, and they go through a 
simulated reception of all these people, using their various and sundry 
emergency divisions on the assumption that they have so many people 
from New York City, that they move so much food, they call in so 
many doctors, and they have medical supplies available; that there 
are places to house them, and they actually send out persons, have 
rescue teams at work. 

They simulate rescue at the side of a building, and set up operations 
and actually simulate emergency rescues. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Do they take an inventory of the houses and the 
beds ¢ 

General Connon. That is true in the support areas to some extent. 
General Huebner will have to give you the information. I think 
that is what he mentioned. 

Mr. Rrewimay. It is true that they do have a program, and appar- 
ently you have a reception area in which you have had an exercise 
in receiving people from New York City. 

General Connon. Yes, sir, that is true. 

The exercise has been conducted by them, but the problem has been 
written jointly by myself and my staff, and General Huebner and his 
staff, in coordination with the reception area or what we know as our 
support area. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. But you have never physically attempted to evac- 
uate a mass of people out of the city of New York into these areas’ 

General Connon. No, sir. 

Mr. Hoxrrrevp, And so—— 

General Connon. We have only simulated that. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. So that is why you express some doubt as to your 
knowledge as to whether you could evacuate actual bodies out of the 
city of New York in such numbers as would be necessary ? 

General Connon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fascein. On that point, do we have any idea at this point how 
many people could be handled # 

General Connon. Congressman, I wish I could give you an estimate, 
but it might not be valid. I am trying very hard, as is my staff, to 
find something, and I have discovered in the past, sir, that the “guessti- 
mates” sometimes cause us a lot of heartaches, and they are pretty hard 
to prove, and we are trying to come up with something that we could 
say to this committee and to the public here: “We feel that here is a 
fair estimate.” And we have had only a few months, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. We can go by some general assumptions, can we not?! 

General Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceii. For example, if you have a town that is in a reception 
area that has 1,000 homes, you can put just so many people in those 
homes. 

General Conpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is not hard to compute, is it? 

General Connon. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fasceit. Then the rest of the people that you put in that re- 
ception area, you will either have to pr tiie other shelter or you could 
not get them into that reception area / 

General Connon. I was thinking more of our capabilities of getting 
them there. 

Mr. Fasceti. We will assume that we could get them there. 

General Connon. Yes, sir; we know pretty well. 

We are provided by the State here with information as to where 
people could go. They have made, not in all areas, but they have 
made a number of house-to-house studies on this. 

Mr. Fascetv. Sir? 

General Connon. They have made a number of house-to-house 
studies on this, on how many people could be taken. ‘They have a plan, 
the State has—we work rather closely with them—on how aoe! people 

can go into a room, excluding the kitchen and certain other facilities, 
which would not be susceptible of housing people. 

Mr. Fascett. But in New York City or the outside areas they have 
no tents, for example, to house people? 

General Connon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fasceii. So that the only thing that could be done would be 
to use existing housing facilities ? 

General Connon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. And this plan is only on paper ? 

General Connon. Except as the exercise I told you about. 

Mr. Fascety. Right. 

And except for the allocation of supplies, 30 percent of which I be- 
lieve are inside the city limits and 70 percent of which are outside 
the city limits? 

General Connon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. Mr. Chairman; I wonder, General, whether you 
heard General Huebner’s statement this morning in respect to the 
city of Binghamton, N. Y., where they have actually had a physical 
test, where they moved people out of the city into an area! 

General Connon. Yes, sir; I heard that. I came in just as he was 
making the statement, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. I just want to clarify for the record that there 
has been an exercise in the State in moving people to outside areas. 

General Conpon. That is right. I am sure there has been. 

Mr. Rreniman. And Binghamton is the city? 

General Conpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirretp. Could you give us some facts in regard to the phase 
1 study so that the committee could understand approximately the 
criteria? I understand you do not have the contract here. 

General Connon. No. 

Mr. Hottrreip. Could you tell us what they did in the phase 1 study 
and how much Federal funds were expended in that? 

General Connon. Yes, sir; I think I can give you a little bit of a 
summary. I will try to make it clear. 

I believe the brief w ay to state it is that phase 1 is an inventory 
sitar: inventorying of resources, where they are, where they 

can be obtained, to what extent they are available, and by the same 
token, discovering where there are not resources and facilities. 
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Mr. Hourrietp. Now, will you clarify that a little further and tell 
us whether you are talking about food, medical supplies, and so forth? 
What are you talking about in the term “resources” 

General Connon. We are talking about medical supplies, about 
food, about transportation, and praesent, | any item that would be 
considered in the development of an overall program. 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. Now, within that study, vid they take into con- 
sideration the supply of foodstuffs existing in wholesale and retail 
establishments in the city of New York? 

General Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirietp. And did they take into consideration the numbers 
of buses and subway trains and surface trains, possibly, that could 
be used in case of evacuation ? 

General Conpon. Up to a degree. 

I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman. The gentleman who actu- 
ally directed the studies under my direction is present here. 

Mr. Houirretp. Would you have him come forward? 

General Connon. If you would like to hear from him, Mr. Goetz. 
. Are you here, Mr. Goetz? 

Mr. Goerz. Yes, sir. 

General Connon. Mr. Goetz actually conducts these studies. He is 
head of our project staff, and he has that information at his finger- 
tips. 

ee Howtrretp. How do you spell your name, sir? 

Mr. Goetz. Sidney M. Goetz, G-o-e-t-z. 

Mr. Houirteip. Did you understand the question ? 

Mr. Goerz. I think I might have missed it. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. The question was, In the inventory of resources, 
what resources did you take into consideration in the study ¢ 

Mr. Gorrz. We had presented to us, Mr. Chairman, by FCDA a 
series of 18 suggested study areas to look into, and we concentrated 
on those study areas, and in addition came up at the end of our study 
with conclusions as to several additional study areas which we recom- 
mended should be looked into in the second phase. 

Mr. Houirreip. Now will you give us a rundown on those study 
areas which FCDA submitted to you and the ones that you suggested ? 

Mr. Goetz. Study areas 1 and 2, which we recommend be combined, 
location and analysis of population. I can break these down in 
further detail should you desire it later, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrtevp. All right. Give us the topics first. 

Mr. Gorrz. Study area 3, transportation availability; study area 
4, movement capabilities; study area 5, traffic control; study area 6, 
communications requirements; study area 7, alerting capabilities; 
study area 8, political jurisdiction coordination. 

We have a grouping here including the one I just mentioned and 
study area 14, utilization of government resources, and study area 18, 
continuity of government. 

Then we go back to study area 9, assembly and reception area anal- 
ysis; study area 10, shelter; study area 12, special assistance groups; 
study area, 13, institutional requirements; study area 15, logistical 
support ; study area 16, promotional analysis and training; study area 
17, industrial population reception. 

Study area 18 was already covered, sir. 
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Mr. Hotirrecp. Now, what are the additional ones that you 
suggested ? 

Mr. Gortz. The additional ones suggested are a study of weapons 
effects; another, a study of mapping and topography. This has to 
do with our recommendation that there be a uniform system of maps 
and map symbols, at least throughout region 1, and preferably 
throughout the country, so that our survival plan in each region and 
for each project can properly be coordinated and can be understood 
and read at higher levels. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Now, when you are speaking of region 1, you are 
talking about the tri-State authority ? 

Mr. Gortz. No, Mr. Chairman. Region 1, I was speaking of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration region 1, which covers the 
northeastern part of the country. 

Mr. Ho.irreip. I understand. 

Now, how long has that study been in the work? 

Mr. Gorrz. Mr. Chairman, I think it has not yet been brought out 
that in addition to the contractor that was retained by the tri-State 
board to engage in these same studies—basically, what is it that is 
significant to be known for survival purposes, and how do we go about 
getting that information—in addition to the contractor, the board has 
engaged a staff of project management officers who are engaged actu- 
ally in making the identical study, the difference being that we have a 
civil defense background, whereas the contractor is a fresh, new-mind 
approach to the problems. That is, these are considered to be com- 
petent brains who are not bound perhaps by civil defense reasoning 
in the past and civil defense experience, which might slant their view 
of the problem. The staff, on the other hand, has a civil defense 
background. 

We work very closely with the contractor, intimately, in fact, and 
at the same time—— 

Mr. Howirretp. Do you attempt to sway their ideas in your work 
with them ? 

Mr. Gorrz. Yes. We attempted to influence them and they at- 
tempted to influence us, but they had as one of their primary instruc- 
tions that they were to listen but not to feel bound by staff recom- 
mendations. 

The result is that the contractor has come up with a series of recom- 
mendations and the staff separately has come up with a series of 
recommendations, and we agree on many points and we disagree on 
many points, and the board is now engaged in determining on the 
basis of points of view presented to it both by its staff and by the con- 
tractor, what its decision will be. 

a Hotarrer. There is, then, a clear opportunity for a conflict 
of ideas? 

Mr. Gorrz. Oh, yes, sir. This was made perfectly clear. 

Mr. Hotirretp. How much did the study of the consultants cost? 

Mr. Goerz. $36,000. 

Mr. Howtrretp. And how much did the study of the staff cost? 

Mr. Gorrz. Well 

General Connon. We have an allotment of $108,000. I hope it is 
all right to admit that we did not use it quife all up. 
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Mr. Howirrecp. Would there be any reason why that disparity in 
the amounts between the two staffs would bring up such an insufficient 
report on the one hand 

General Conpon. I think, Mr. Chairman, I confused you on it. 
We have an allotment of $108,000 which takes care of all of our ad- 
ministration and operations of the board and everything else. 

This contracting firm, of course, takes care of this as just another 
project. 

I think I might now comment on the format of this staff. It has 
a little philosophy behind and beyond that. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right. 

Before you go into that, was that money furnished by FCDA? 

General Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtevp. In toto, both the $108,000 and the $36,000 ? 

Mr. Goerz. The $36,000 is part of it, Mr. Chairman. 

General Convon. Part of the $108,000. 

Mr. Houirimep. I see. Thank you. 

General Connon. The board’s purpose in doing this has several] 
facets to it. One is that the board saw no reason to wait for some 
months before it would be acquainted with vital Sore ob- 
tained. There are only 4 members of the board and each one is addi- 
tionally engaged as they are the 3 State directors and 1 city director. 
And in the final analysis it was provided in the proposal that we 
would have to get people to review this with us, anyway. At least, 
it would require quite some time. 

The other was that there was the feeling on the part of the board 
that there should be available to the tri-State area; that is, the three 
States and the city, current information as might be required, be- 
‘ause the emergency might arise before the board ever got to take 
action. 

For that purpose, we found that we would not spend any more 
money and perhaps less to operate the staff and contractor concur- 
rently; then there would be currently available to all three States 
and the city at all times, any and all information that was being 
acquired. 

Laterally, I would like to point out on the question that you asked, 
Mr. Chairman, the staff has hee directed not to impose its views on 
the contractor, but simply to exchange information, because we felt 
that if we were going to employ a contractor, we should have him 
come up with any new ideas if they can, and not be guided. 

So the board lays out very broad guidelines which are in accordance 
with the manual put out by FCDA. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceii. General Condon, I would like to recap here for a 
moment, 

As far as civil defense for New York City is concerned, we have, 
No. 1, the tri-State study under way. 

General Conpon. I am not sure of your question, Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceut. As far as civil defense is concerned for the city of 
New York, you have at the present time under way the tri-State 
study ? 

General Connon. Yes, sir. New York City is a part of that. 
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Mr. Fascetyi. Right. 

For survival after the blast, you have programs including auxiliary 
police, fire, rescue teams, medical assistance, rescue squads, hospitals, 
decontamination, and that sort of thing ? 

(Jeneral Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascenn. For survival before the blast, you have shelters in 
existing facilities as marked by the city of New York ? 

(ieneral Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. And they approximate 1,300 ¢ 

General Connon. Approximately 1,300. 

Mr. Fasceti. And arbitrarily assigning a figure of 1,000 people per 
shelter, that takes care of roughly 1,300,000 people ? 

General Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetn. And that is on the maximum side rather than on 
the conservative side / 

General Connon. I would suggest that. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. There is no definite evacuation plan either before or 
after the blast because you are not sure whether you can move the 
people ¢ 

General Connon. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetn. We do not know too much about the reception of 
people in areas outside of the city because we are not prepared to 
take them from the standpoint of shelter or food ¢ 

General Conpon. We have not done it, sir. May I put it that way? 
J am encouraged from what I know about the planning that has been 
done. 

Mr. Fasceti. I understand that. 

General Conpon. But we have not had the bodies there. 

Mr. Fasceiu. I understand that. 

But as far as New York City is concerned, it is in the planning 
state ¢ 

(General Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Because, as I understand your testimany, you could 
not tell me now except by way of guess how many people you could 
handle outside of New York City? 

General Conpon. I meant to say, sir, I could not tell you except 
by guess how many we could take out of New York City from here 
to there. 

Mr. Fascetn. Right. Or how many we could handle, assuming 
that we could get them there. 

Mr. Rrestman. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fasceti. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Rresiman. They have some idea, because I think the General 
Just said a minute ago that they had been to some of these areas and 
they had even had an exercise there. 

Mr. Fasceni. No, sir. He said, not the city of New York. These 
exercises were held by the reception areas themselves. 

Mr. Rreatman. Yes, but they had people from the city of New 
York there to observe and see what was going on, to see what they 
could accept. 

General Connon. Yes. 

May I add just a little to that? I think I intended to convey it 
before, gentlemen. 
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The planning for these exercises was done in co-part by my office, 
the reception area, and incidentally, under the State set-up in these 
seven counties, the civil defense director of the city of New York 
becomes commander of this support area in an emergency, and there- 
fore for training services or exercise services, he acts in that capacity 
under the State director. 

Mr. Fascety. All right, sir. 

Now, that is in brief a summary, and we come up with that sort 
of conclusion, which is that in order to do a better job, we have got 
to have Federal responsibility ; right ? 

General Connon. Correct. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Central chain of command—— 

General Conpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceit (continuing). And give civil defense the status which 
it really deserves in this overall picture, and therefore we ought to 
make the Administrator of Cabinet status—— 

General Conpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascets (continuing). And give him some authority. And 
then the Government, the Federal Government, that is, ought to get 
into this picture with some money 

General Conpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascen (continuing). To give this program some substance? 

General Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetit. Now, what I would like to find out is, what are we 
going to do with the money when we get it ? 

General Convon. Well, we need money for training purposes; we 
need additional equipment. 

Mr. Fascett. What type of equipment ? 

General Connon. We need more types of rescue equipment. We 
need more types of hospitals. We need much more training in the 
medical field. And that means some medical equipment. e—- 

Mr. Fascett. Now, let me just interrupt you right there. Your 
administration of this program indicates to you what you need in 
the way of equipment. 

General Conpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Do I understand, then, that you have requested the 
money for this equipment from the State of New York, or the city, 
and it has not been made available to you? 

General Connon. We have not requested it from the State of New 
York. There has been no program that would permit us to request 
it. New York City has not been—I can only speak for a year—has 
not been ungenerous in their budget with us. 

Mr. Fasceti. They have got the largest State budget in the coun- 
try; as far as I know. 

General Conpon. And they have not been ungenerous. We have 
not got all we have asked for, but a lot. But I think—— 

r. Fascetn. Yes, but the point is this, General Condon. Why 
should the Federal Government provide the funds for the things that 
you are talking about ? 

General Convon. Because I think the whole question is a Federal 
problem, just as much as they provide a budget for the First Army 
over here or the First Air Force, to protect us, because I think all the 
plans that we work out and make effective, they take care of these 
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5 million people that come here, I understand, during the months of 
July and August, just as well as they take care of anyone else, and it 
is a defense proposition. Basically, that is why I think it must be 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fascett. And Federal funds should go to administrative over- 
head: 

General Conpon. To some degree. 

Mr. Fascett. To training the personnel ? 

General Connon. To some degree; yes sir ? 

Mr. Fascetx. To the purchase of material and equipment ? 

General Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetxi. And also if a shelter program is decided upon, into 
the construction of shelters ? 

General Connon. There cannot, in my judgment, sir, ever be a shelter 
program of consequence unless it does have Federal Government 
support. 

Mr. Fascetz. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, may I continue? 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If the Federal Government supplies all of the mate- 
riel and sets up the plans and does all these things you say, why should 
they not take complete control even with personnel and direction ? 

Gensel Convon. My answer, sir, is that I think it negates the very 
principle of our Government. We operate by State, municipality, 
county, or whatever the political subdivision is, and the familiarity 
with people living in the area is a very important thing in civil 
defense. 

I believe the Federal Government should blueprint, give the master 
plan, and the implementation operationally should be on the local and 
State level, which is consistent with our concept of government very 
largely, where civilians are involved, where the civilian population is 
involved, as contrasted with the military. 

There is no civilian population involved to anything like the same 
extent. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Supposing the Federal Government does furnish all 
these facilities, money, et cetera, and the local agency falls down on 
the job or does an incomplete and inadequate job. Do you suggest 
that the Federal Government step in and take over then ? 

General Connon. I suggest that the Administrator, or whatever his 
title is, sir, have full power of the Inspector General, and have power 
to bring about the correction. The details of how he will do it I do 
not know. I am not prepared to state. But lack of direction is one 
of our basic weaknesses to date. 

The Administrator of Civil Defense has no authority to come in 
here and demand a correctness in my organization if he thought there 
ought to be one. All he can do—and they are very helpful in that 


respect—they will come in and discuss things with us, but there is 
nothing behind it that gives him the authority to say: 
“We have a plan; here is the blueprint; here is the master; here is 
the requirement, and you are going to do it or else.” 
Now, whatever the “or else” is, is something that will have to be 
established by the people who establish the law. 
72796—56—pt. 5—26 
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Mr. Lirscoms. The only “or else” there is to take away the help 
financially. 

General Conpon. I believe you are right. I think it ought to be 
done. I think there ought to be that control. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Can you conceive of a Secretaary of Civil Defense 
of the Federal Government coming in and telling Governor Harriman 
that he has to fire the present civil defense administrator because he 
is not doing a job? 

General Conpon. I would not want to conceive of it, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. What we are talking about is a very complicated 
subject. 

General Conpon. I am sure it is, and your point is quite clear. I 
think that the solution, which I did not attempt to get into—my 
thinking would be that it would be a question of support, that Federal 
support be withheld. I would imagine that is the way it ought to 
be done, because other methods might destroy the thing I believe to 
be fundamental; i. e., local operational implementation. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Going on your theory, a weak civil defense in New 
York injures the people of the State of California at the same time. 

General Connon. That is correct. I think so. 

Mr. Fasceti. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Lrescoms. And Florida, Excuse me. 

Mr. Fasceit. General Condon, this is a statement made by General 
Huebner, and I quote: 

The Federal contribution to the States should be made dependent upon the 
submission by the States or metropolitan civil-defense planning authorities of 
a comprehensive plan for the organization and operation of a civil-defense 
program which meets the approval of the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Question: Supposing it does not ? 

General Conpon. Well, I would think, Mr. Congressman, that if 
the Federal Government laid down a master plan and gave us the blue- 
print and signed their name to it, then we would have to conform to 
that in such plans. 

I make this distinction, sir, and I suspect the general does. It is 
“operation” in the broad, all-over sense he is talking about. I think 
operatioinal plans in the local capabilities sense should be made at the 
State and local level. But such capabilities operational local plans 
should be made consistent with the pattern of one fit into the master 
Federal plan. 

Mr. Fascetyi. Yes, sir. But the reason I asked that question is that 
the general says that the Federal contribution, meaning money, to the 
States should e made dependent upon 

General Connon. I cannot quarrel with that. 

Mr. Fascetx. All right. In other words, if the Federal Adminis- 
trator does not approve of the State operational plan you do not get 
any money ? 

General Conpon. I cannot disagree with him, because I know of no 
other way of appropriate control, 

Have you got something, Mr. Lowell? 

Mr. Lowetit. Mr. Congressman, I wanted to say that the Federal 
Government works that way, as far as other contributions are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, lay down criteria ? 
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Mr. Loweux. Lay down criteria. And it seems to me that any State 
or local official who failed to do what he was supposed to do would not 
be a city official or State director for long. 

Mr. Fasce.u. I just wanted to get the State director and city 
director in agreement. 

General Connon. We are in agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add just one statement. I think you, Gen- 
eral, have put your finger on the crux of this thing. 

What we have got to have is a blueprint signed by the Federal 
Government and say this is what is going to be done, and if you do 
not do it, you do not get anything. You get no matching funds; you 
don’t get anything else. 

That is the great vacuum of civil defense, not only here but else- 
where. 

Mr. Houirrevp. If such a plan were developed for a target area com- 
plex with the formal obligation on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, whether it be a board of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion and the military, and approved by the President, of course, there 
would be a firm direction thin coming down to the people; there 
would be more care in the first place in setting up the program, and 
there would be less likelihood of its changing with every wind that 
blows. 

General Conpon. Correct, sir. If it did change, sir, it would all have 
to change at once. 

Mr. Hottrietp. It would have to change as a result of changing 
conditions, and we must take into consideration in this whole study 
that when we jump from an explosive power of a few hundred tons 
of TNT equivalent into the millions of tons of TNT equivalent, that 
we are presented with a completely different problem in magnitude, 
and it was necessary to changé a lot of thinking. It still is necessary, 
possibly, to change some thinking that has not been changed. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Houirretp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Getting back ot this idea of withholding Federal con- 
tributions, General, do you not think there is some distinction between 
the operation of a civil-defense program and the operation of a road 
program or a hospital program, where you provide matching funds, 
and if the States do not meet the criteria, you just withhold the money ? 

General Conpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. If we applied only that test to a civil defense pro- 
gram, it would mean that if the State refused to have an operational 
plan conforming with the Federal criteria, the State by its own desires 
would deny to its own people the Federal assistance that it is seeking. 

General Connon. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetn. So we cannot only use the withholding of Federal con- 
tributions as the only means of implementing a Federal Civil Defense 
program, can we? 

General Connon. Not if you want to have an overall Federal civil- 
(defense program. 

Mr. Fasceti. So we have got to provide some other means by which 
this chain of command and authority can move into the State, despite 
the fact that the State refuses to comply with the Federal criteria? 

_ General Connon. I attempted to express, sir, that thought by sav- 
ing that he ought to have the powers of an inspector general, I think, 
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the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, I mean, in the sense that 
he can come in and if he does not like what is going on, he can tell the 
President or somebody else, “We won’t go along with it.” 

I donot know. I would not attempt to suggest just how it is going 
to be done. 

Mr. Lowett. I think General Condon is agreeing with you, without 
giving you the specific answer to how that could be done. 

General Conpvon. Surely. 

Mr. Lowe xt. I think he thinks that that should be done. 

Mr. Fascetu. It should be done, but how it should be done is some- 
thing else ? 

General Conpvon. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Thank you. 

General Convon. I am sorry I did not make it clearer. 

Mr. Fascet.. I sort of got that, too. 

Mr. Ho.irreLp. While it is on my mind, General Condon, would it 
be possible for you to make available to this subcommittee within, 
say, a week’s time, a copy of this phase I study ? 

General Conpon. I will do it before then, sir. I will have it in your 
hands very promptly. 

Mr. Ho .tr1evp. We are very much interested in this, because, of 
course, we are interested in the scope of the study. We are interested 
in this because it does involve the expenditure of Federal funds, and 
up until this time we have not been able to get any really firm informa- 
tion on what such a study should be, and I believe this is the first infor- 
mation that has been brought to the subcommittee that a study had 
been completed on phase I. 

General Conpon. I am happy—I am not happy, but I must reluc- 
eee admit, I think it is the first one to be completed in the United 

tates. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. So the committee would be glad to have it. 

General Convon. The board has not made a final decision. We 
meet next week for 2 or 3. days. We have been all through it, and it 
is the first one to come out. But we will send you what we have, and 
I shall follow that up immediately the board has made a decision with 
whatever the board determines. I am sure the board will be more 
than happy to have that done. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Fine. 

The subcommittee will determine later whether it is of a nature of 
material that should be incorporated in the printed record or included 
in the files of the committee. 

General Connon. I will cover this in the covering letter, sir, but I 
would like to submit it to you now. I am sure we would prefer, or 
we would desire, that the report as it now is, coming one from the 
pei staff and one from the contractor, not be publicized until the 

ard has taken action. 

Mr. Hotirteip. We can give you that assurance. 

General Connon. We will give you the reports, promptly. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. In fact, it would be a source document to us; it 
would be an exhibit, and we have accepted a great number of exhibits 
during the 6 months we have been working which we do not intend 
to print in our hearings. 

re there any questions, Mr. Riehlman ? 
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Mr. Rrewiman. No. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Balwan? 

Mr. Bauwan. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liapscoms. No, sir. 

Mr. Hoxirtecp. Mr, Eckhart? 

Mr. Ecxuart. I would like to cover one thing here, Mr. Chairman. 

In your 1954 annual report, General Condon, you make reference 

to a directive of May 10, 1954, an amended directive establishing the 
status of the coordinator of evacuation and the staff officer charged 
with representing and acting for the director in supervising and co- 
ordinating the preparation and execution of postattack evacuation 
ylans. 
I wonder if we might have for the committee’s use a copy of this 
directive together with the directive that this superseded and any 
additional directives that have modified this one, which tends to in- 
dicate that the emphasis at that time was on the evacuation plan. 

Mr. Costigan. What number, Mr. Eckhart? 

Mr. Ecxuart. It was promulgated on May 10, 1954, establishing a 
coordinator of evacuation, together with the regulation and directive 
that that superseded, and any additional ones that may have super- 
seded this one. 

General Conpon. I want to say to you that I was not there then, but 
it was done, I am certain, for the purpose of obtaining the informa- 
tion that was available to the gentleman who became that coordinator. 
The staff needed the information, and it was available in various and 
sundry areas. 

Mr. Hoxtrreip. Are there any further questions? 

If not, Mr. Lowell, General Condon, and Mr. Goetz, we wish to 
thank you very much for your statements to the committee. I know it 
will be of great benefit to us. 

Mr. Lowreiy. Thank you, gentlemen. 

General Connon. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Houtrretp. I would like you gentlemen to stand by, if you 
would, after you leave the witness table, just for an announcement. 

We will have a 5-minute executive meeting, and then we will resume. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoxirretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

| At this point the subcommittee received the testimony of Mr. Oscar 
Bloom of Brooklyn, New York. ] 

Mr. Houirterp. The Chair will state that the committee will accept 
any prepared testimony regarding Mr. Bloom’s testimony, and the 
Chair will pass judgment as to whether the testimony of Mr. Bloom 
and the prepared testimony to answer his statement will be made a 
part of the permanent record. 

Mr. Lowett. Thank you, sir. 

[The statement of Mr. Oscar Bloom together with comments by 
General Robert Condon and Mr. Stanley Lowell were accepted for re- 
tention in the subcommittee files by action of the subcommittee. ] 

Mr. Horirretp. We have one more witness, Gen. Ralph Hospital, 
president of the Civil Defense Directors Association of the State of 
5 New York. 

I believe General Hospital has come down from Ithaca, N. Y. 
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General Hospital, we will be glad to hear your testimony at this 
time. 

General Hosrrrau. I regret, sir, that I have but one copy to give 
the committee. 

Mr. Horirretp. General Hospital, we have had correspondence with 
you, and we appreciate the contribution that you have made to our 
subcommittee’s work by correspondence, and we are happy that you 
‘an be here this afternoon. 

General Hosprrav. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. RALPH HOSPITAL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY (RETIRED), PRESIDENT, CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTORS 
ASSOCIATION, STATE OF NEW YORK 


General Hosprrat. I might say that I am just the director of an 
upstate New York county and fall in an echelon greatly lower than 
the ones we have been hearing this afternoon and this morning. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We have heard county directors before, gladly, be- 
fore our committee, and we would like to hear from you. 

General Hosprrat, Congressman Holifield, and members of this 
committee, the opportunity to appear before you is greatly appre- 
ciated, and I thank you for this privilege. 

With the introduction of the hydrogen bomb, many of the basic 
concepts of civil defense are due for elimination, revision, or change. 

I commend for your reading, an article appearing in the magazine 
Civil Defender, for February 1956, entitled “What’s Wrong With 
Civil Defense,” by Col. Frank Milani, United States Army (retired), 
a former civil-defense director for the city of Baltimore. Md. 

I shall leave this with you for consideration. 

In this article, Colonel Milani refers to the necessity for a national 
civil-defense disaster plan, to a civil-defense corps similar to the 
National Guard of the State, and the use of the Selective Service 
System in securing key personnel for civil defense. 

I personally am in accord with all three of these recommendations, 
and the association which I represent is in accord with the first 
named, and I have no reason to believe that they would oppose the 
remaining two. 

There follows herewith exhibits marked “A” to “G,” which repre- 
sent the feelings of the Civil Defense Directors Association of the 
State of New York. The exhibit marked “H” represents my own 
views as the director of a smal] upstate county in New York and 
views of other civil-defense directors. 

Although it does not have the formal approval of the Civil Defense 
Directors Association, I have no reason to hahave it would be opposed 
by them. 

Exhibit A—— 

Mr. Houirteip. I would like to say that one correction, I believe, 
is in order in your statement. I believe that Colonel Milani is at 
this time a civil-defense director for the city of Baltimore, and not a 
former director. 

General Hosprrat. I see. 

Mr. Hotirterp. So let us strike out the word “former” in the inter- 
ests of accuracy. 
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at this General Hosprrau. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Howtrretp. Now you may proceed. 
10 give General Hosprrat. Exhibit A—Matching funds for administrative 
assistance. 
-e with Background: In many civil-defense jurisdictions, particularly in 
to our the less densely populated areas where civil-defense directors have 
at you no paid staffs whatever, except possibly a part-time secretary, some 


of the most important civil-defense services are literally falling on 
their faces. Among these may be included the medical supply, welfare, 
and tr ansportation services. In a great many areas, the medical 
TATES FH quotas alone, assigned by the States, far exceed the total number of 
\CTORS registered volunteers. 
The State medical and welfare directives inform local directors a 
to procedures which should be followed to implement pversiteduehs 


of an for an emergency. ‘These directives are well thought out, well pre- 
rr than & pared, and are necessary. But the requirements are such that the 
ng. average small community simply cannot get the work done. 
lly, be- B This fact has been recognized, and for several years past, the Com- 
mission has included in its budget the salaries for administrative as- 
of this sistance in these branches for each jurisdiction. 
appre- As far as it known, in every case, these items have been lined 
out of the budget by State budget officials after it has left the com- 
e basic mission’s office. In some areas, the civil-defense chief of the medical 
change. service is the county health commissioner, and the chief of the welfare 
AgAZINe service is either the welfare commissioner or one of his principal 
x With assistants. This means that, in addition to their regularly assigned 
tired), duties, these individuals must perform the multitudinous duties speci- 
fied for civil defense. 

If these duties are accomplished, it means either 1 of 2 things: 
ational B% First, that the job for swikich they were employed long before civil 
to the i <lefense came into the picture was not a full-time job; or second, that 
Service the job for which they are being paid is not being done. 

Obviously, the real answer lies in the fact that their regular job 
lations, is done and their civil-defense accomplishments are much below the 
he first required level. 
ose the Furthermore, within a relatively short period of time, I have had 

several service chiefs resign their voluntary assignments because they 

. repre- were asked to bring up to date the plans for their respective services. 

of the If those chiefs who have not recently submitted revised plans were 

ny own § again asked to do so, it is certain that more resignations would be 
rk and forthcoming. 

Many service chiefs are so involved in their own activities and in 
Defense civic affairs—these are the real leaders and the type needed in civil 
»pposed defense—that they simply have neither the inclination nor the time 

= tospend laborious hours on pick-and-shovel work. 

They would be more than willing to make the big decisions and 
believe, outline a general policy upon which plans could be based. 
ni is at A matching- fund program would cure many of these ills. The 
d not a conditions outlined above may not be true in all cases, but they cer- 


tainly do obtain in many. 
Should the above statements meet with the general concurrence of 
e inter- this committee, it is recommended that efforts be made to secure 
matching funds from the Federal Government for administrative 
purposes. 
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Mr. Hotirterp. I might say, General, that that testimony has:been 
given to this committee in several different States and cities. 

General Hosrirau. Exhibit B—the present unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of the ground-observer corps. 

Background: It is fully realized by all of us that the ground- 
observer corps is not rendering the required service to our national 
defense, regardless of the favorable publicity and the efforts which 
have been made at nearly every level. Our national leaders have 
told us from time to time of the extreme importance of this corps 
and have conveyed the idea that the very safety of our Nation is 
dependent upon its efficient functionsing. 

We certainly have no reason to doubt these statements. However, 
the fact remains that in all of our civil-defense jurisdictions through- 
out New York State, this corps is not functioning the way it should. 
Many of our ground-observer corps posts have been closed completely 
while others are functioning on a substantially reduced basis. Some 
are operated for as little as 4 hours a month. 

If we take the report of the Syracuse Filter Center as an example, 
we find that in 1955 the average operational hours of all the observa- 
tion posts which were included in this area was 38 percent. Having 
these posts manned after an enemy attack is not good enough. They 
must be operative before such an attack if lives and property are to 
be saved. 

Although many observation-post installations are credited as being 
in continuous operation, as a matter of fact they are not exclusively 
observing for enemy planes, but are guards at industrial plants, State 
er penitentiaries, et cetera, who are already burdened with other 

uties. 

These are, therefore, not true observers in the meaning of the word. 

It is believed that during the past 5 years all civil defense and 
concerned Air Force personnel have exerted more than reasonable 
efforts to make this program succeed. Their rewards have not been 
encouraging. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


1. Conscription: Utilizing the present selective-service system to 
select 4—F’s and others exempted from military service ; 

2. Reservists of the Armed Forces on inactive duty. The individ- 
uals composing this group are civic members of their respective com- 
munities and could well set an example to their neighbors. <A certain 
number of unit credits for ground-observer corps participation might 
be given toward their promotion to the next higher grade. 

Exhibit C, a Federal master plan: A change in Public Law 920 is 
recommended whereby the responsibility now resting on local govern- 
ments would be transferred primarily to the National Government. 
An enemy bomb is no respector of State boundaries. 

The above would enable the Federal Government to prepare a master 
plan for civil defense and require its implementation by the States. 
The Civil Defense Corps could have the same relationship to the State 
and Federal Government as the National Guard now enjoys. 

Exhibit D, the elevation of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion to Cabinet level is recommended. 

This would greatly enhance the prestige of civil defense, as its Secre- 
tary would probably become a member of the National Security Coun- 
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been cil ae he would obtain information from the ground floor and 
firsthand. 

orm- Since civil defense is a definite part of the national defense, it de- 

| serves equal representation. 

und- Eligibility of civil-defense forces to receive property declared sur- 

onal plus by the Government. 

hich The following letter, sent to Senator Irving M. Ives and Senator 

have [# Herbert H. Lehman, both of New York, sets forth this need 

orps Mr. Hoxtrre.p. Let us accept this letter which advocates the eligi- 

nis bility of civil-defense groups for surplus property. There is a bill 
in the Senate now which provides for that which has already passed 

ver, the House, I understand. 

ugh- General Hosrrrau. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

yuld. Mr. Houtrtetp. So we will accept that as a part of the record. 

ately General Hosrrrau. This was just asking him to support that bill. 

ome FF Mr. Horirtevp. Yes, sir. 


(The letter above referred to is as follows :) 


aple, HEADQUARTERS, 

TVva- IrHaca-ToMPkKiINsS CouNTy CrIviL DEFENSE, 
ving Ithaca, N. Y., June 11, 1956. 
Chey Senator Irvine M. Ives, 


Senate Office Ruilding, 
Washington, D. C. 


Duar SENATOR Ives: This Jetter is to urge your support for S. 3693. 


re to 


eines As you know this bill will make civil defense eligible to receive governmental 
ively property declared surplus. Mr. Val Peterson, Administrator of the Federal Civil 
state Defense Administration and Mr. Harold L. Aitken, Executive Assistant Ad- 
ther ministrator of the same administration, urged the passage of this legislation 


on April 25 when they testified before the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations in behalf of the above-mentioned administration sponsored bill. 


rord. A situation of immediate interest to civil defense directors in this part of 
and New York State is the surplus property made available because of the dis- 
rable continuance of the Sampson Air Force Base at Geneva, N. Y. ee 

been I am informed that articles such as desks, chairs, files, chain saws, “pickup” 


and light-duty trucks, portable stoves and other items far too numerous to 

mention here, are included in the list of surplus property. All of these articles 

have a tremendous value to the civil-defense forces. I have further been in- 

formed that the Boy Scouts is an organization having top priority to receive 

m to this surplus property. It does appear that, with a mission of detecting an enemy 
attack before it happens and the Herculian job of directing relief operations 

after it happens, the civil-defense organization should rate at least with the 


ivid- Boy Scouts in the order of priority. By this I do not mean to belittle the Boy- 
com- Scout program as I am a member of the Louis Agassiz Fuertes Council, Boy 
rtain Scouts of America and served for 3 years as the president of this council, and 
ight the scout movement is very close to my heart. 
ug This letter is being written by me in a dual capacity, first, as the director of 

5 : civil defense for Tompkins County and second, as president of the Civil Defense 
20 is Directors’ Association for the State of New York. 
yern- Your support of this bill will constitute a great public service to the people of 
nent our State, 

P With much appreciation for your careful consideration, 

Sincerely, 
aster Ratpeu Hosprrat, Director, 
‘ates. General Hosprrrau. Exhibit F, Conelrad: It is recommended that 
State a complete and exhaustive restudy of conelrad be made by competent 
, authorities as this emergency and highly valuable radio service does 
stra- not obtain in many of the smaller communities throughout the United 
States. 

aero: It is noted that matching funds have recently been available to 


/oun- assist radio stations in their participation in this program. However, 
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it may be necessary to have complete Federal aid in this respect. 
Millions of people will become wholly dependent upon their local 
radio stations for survival in the event of an emergency. 

extended to the civil defense forces under pertinent regulations. 

Exhibit G, It is recommended that the mail franking privilege be 

Exhibit H, Public education: It is recommended that an effective 
and continuing program of education, prepared and directed by the 
best public relations counsel to be found in this country be started 
without delay. Attention is invited to the enclosure, “Civil Defense,” 
by Cmdr. Robert W. Clark. 

An addendum : 

If I were asked as to just what was my most pressing problem in 
civil defense, I would say that it is the extreme difficulty in obtaining 
outstanding volunteer leadership. This will be greatly assisted by a 
matching fund program for administrative purposes. 

That concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Howiriecp. Thank you very much, General Hospital. 

Are there any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Houirecp. I think your statement is very clear and self- 
explanatory, and I might say in practically every instance that the 
same ideas have been presented by other people with your baekground 
of personal experience in the outlying county areas. 

General Hosrrrau. Yes, sir. Thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Hotrrievp. Thank you. 

The meeting is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiInirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 


Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Hoxtrtevp (presiding). The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mayor Zeidler, I believe you were on the stand when we adjourned. 

We will call on you at this time, Mayor Zeidler, to introduce your 
witnesses in the order in which you would like them to appear. 

Mr. Zewier. Mr. Chairman, this afternoon I would like to have 
you hear of the workings of the Milwaukee City Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, and the Milwaukee Metropolitan Civil Defense Commis- 
sion, in conjunction with the State of Wisconsin. 

We believe we have some activities which are going on in our area 
which will be of interest to you, because they represent the attempt 
to practically implement some of the things that I talked about this 
morning. 

I have here a chart, and some material which I would like to sub- 
mit to your committee for its review if it so desires. 

This is the comparison of funds spent for civil-defense purposes by 
the city of Milwaukee, by the Federal Government, by the State, by 
the County of Milwaukee, and by the Federal Government for ‘the 
County of Milwaukee. 

I can briefly hold this chart up to your committee’s view and show 
you that this solid red line represents city government expenditures, 
the dashed red line represents Federal matching funds and the dashed 
line with two small dots in it represents State matching funds. 

Thus this is the city, this is the Federal Government, “and this is the 
State government. 

The solid blue line represents the funds spent by the county of 
Milwaukee. 

And the dashed blue line represents Federal matching funds. 

I might point out we reached a peak of expenditures of $200,000 
in 1953. In 1954 we spent about $170,000. In 1955, about the same 
amount. 

And in this year, in 1956, we are spending about $145,000. 

Part of the reason for this drop in expenditure is that in these earlier 
years we were making pretty large expenditures for capital equi 
ment which we now possess. Hence there is a lev eling off in soneaae 
tures unless there is a new substantial change in civil-defense opera- 
tions. 
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The first person, therefore, I would like to have to speak to you is 
Brig. Gen. Don E. Carleton, who has had a distinguished military rec- 
ord as chief of staff to General Prescott. I think he planned the Anzio 
landing. But he has expressions of the practical workings of our civil 
defense administration which I am sure you will be interested in. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. All right, sir. 

Do you have a prepared statement with copies for the committee? 

Mr. CartetTon. I do not have any. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF DON E. CARLETON, DIRECTOR, CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Carterton. I have attempted to confine my statements to areas 
in which we felt local civil defense organizations needed additional 
assistance from the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Let me say about a minimum of what we have actually done in the 
city of Milwaukee. 

(1) Planning assumptions: FCDA should be given a status and an 
authority that will enable it to have knowledge of developments and 
capabilities, both our own and those of the enemy, as they occur or 
can be projected. 

This knowledge should then be translated into bold and farsighted 
planning assumptions which will provide guidance and support to 
civil defense at the State and local levels. 

At least one division of FCDA must be kept thoroughly up to date 
and familiar with all classified information, in order that the informa- 
tion vital to the development of a sound civil defense program will not 
be concealed due to the fact that it is classified. 

Fear of breaking classification under present regulations is frus- 
trating to civil defense planning and program development in all 
fields. Declassification or the disclosure of classified material on a 
“need to know” basis is certainly sound, but “need to know” informa- 
tion is often withheld because of the difficulty of separating it from 
other classified material. 

Information that cannot be made available to those who need it in 
defense is useless. For example, the writer was recently informed 
that experiments had disclosed that it was possible to construct. eco- 
nomical shelters that would save lives within the A-zone of damage, 
but that the specifications and criteria for such construction were 
classified. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Who informed you as to that? 

Mr. Carterton. A member of FCDA. I think the testimony was 
probably given before this committee, too, at the time the conversation 
came up about it. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. Up to that time you were not aware of the experi- 
ments of the FCDA in the sheltered field ? 

Mr. Carterton. No, sir. We have not been given the same briefing, 
as a matter of fact, that this committee was given when Milwaukee 
was used as the test case. 

Mr. Batwan. The shelter studies by the American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co. were referred to as the “Milwaukee Studies.” 

r. Carteton. Milwaukee has not seen that. 
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Mr. Batwan. When our staff went to Milwaukee, trying to find out 
about the Milwaukee studies on shelter, the Milwaukee people had to 
tell us they had not officially seen them. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Did the American Machine & Foundry make that 
study urider contract with the FCDA for Milwaukee? 

Mr. Bauwan. No; the contract was between American Machine & 
Foundry and FCDA for FCDA, using Milwaukee merely as a city or 
a situs for the study, as I understand it. 

Am I correct in this? 

Mr. Carteton. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. Houirtetp.. You folks had not been alerted to that? 

Mr. Carueton. No, sir. We knew the American Machine & Foun- 
dry was making it, but the results we have not received. 

Mr. Banrwan. What is the status of that, to your knowledge now? 

Mr. Carterton. It is still being worked on, I understand by Ameri- 

can Machine & Foundry and FCDA. 
| Mr. Batwan. Have you seen the report yet? 

Mr. Carteton. I have not. 

Mr. Bauwan. Have you asked for it? 

Mr. Carterton. I have asked FCDA and they tell me that they are 
still working on it. 

Mr. Hoxarretp. Please identify yourself? 

Mr. CarnacHan. I am George Carnachan, coordinator for civil 
defense of Milwaukee County. I think I can help a little on that. 

Milwaukee was one, I think, of the five cities that was used as a 
base unit by FCDA and the American: Machine & Foundry. And 
they came in and did Milwaukee. 

And as the General says they have not yet completed the report, nor 
have we seen the report. 

But I think New York, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and I believe, New 
Orleans are in it. 

Mr. Batwan. Our information is that in Mr. Fitzgerald’s testi- 
mony that he would show what they had done in the city of Milwaukee 
and what the costs of putting in freeways would be, the completed 
freeways against shelters. 

Mr. Hoxirtevp. I remember that testimony. Go ahead. 

Mr. CartEeTon. Further, inasmuch as it will never be possible to 

depend entirely upon the Federal Government for the development of 
civil defense in our country, local civil defense leaders must be given 
the assistance and backing of boldly conceived planning assumptions 
from the Federal Government in order to influence State legislators 
and local governments to support their civil defense plans. 
_ Present planning assumptions are weak and seem to be outmoded by 
information made cnuiialle from other sources. They appear to be 
entirely too conservative and touch upon certain important items 
only by vague reference or complete omission, whereas if such items 
were expanded and dealt with in a bold and farsighted manner they 
would constitute the foundation for a more dynamic civil defense pro- 
gram. It is our opinion that the reason for this is the lack of au- 
thority now possessed by FCDA. 

Mr. Batwan. That is a type of general statement which does not 
help the subeommittee. If you oat pick out the particular assump- 
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tions you are talking about to show what the weaknesses are, then we 
could do something with those, if you follow my reasoning. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Carteron. One particular assumption, for example, that is, of 
strategic evacuations, is not touched, 

Mr. Batwan. That the situation would be such? That no strategic 
warning would be given ? 

Mr. Carteton. That is correct. 

Mr. Batwan. What is there that is not clear in that? 

Mr. Carterton. We are unable to plan or to get support for plans 
under such an assumption when we feel definitely that we have got 
to have a strategic evacuation if we are going to do anything with 
our people. 

Obviously, tactical evaluatron is here for a very short time. 

Mr. Batwan. Nothing equivocal about that statement that you 
must plan for a situation in which no strategic warning is possible? 

Mr. Carterton. Perhaps you are correct, but we do not agree with 
you. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. I see the thing that is in your mind. I can see 
where there is a confusion in the information. You have been told to 
plan on evacuation and yet you are told that you will not be given— 
there is no assurance that you will be given strategic warning time 
for evacuation. Is not that the cause of the confusion in your mind‘ 

Mr. Carteton. The warning time that is now given in the Federal 
assumption is 1 hour. 

Mr. Batwan. Nothing unclear about that. 

Mr. Caruteron. That is true. But you cannot plan evacuation on | 
hour’s warning. 

Mr. Houtrievp. All right. Then the responsibility is on your shoul- 
ders, that if you are only given 1 hour’s planning time for your 
evacuation or if you are told, as you are told in the 1955 report of 
theirs, that they cannot guarantee any strategic warning, then must 
you not adapt your plans to the fact that you are not going to have 
the prerequisite necessary to enable you to carry out an evacuation 
program much as you might want to do it ? 

Mr. Carterton. No, sir; I cannot agree with that, sir. We cannot 
accept that. That is my principal complaint. 

Mr. Howirterp. Why is it you cannot accept it, because you refuse 
to readjust your mind to that situation ? 

Mr. Carteton. We feel that we have got to do everything possible 
tosave people inourcity. ~ ° 

Mr. Horrities. I agree with you on that, but that is not answering 
my question. 

Mr. Carteton. We have to be ready. In case they are wrong, we 
still have to be ready. We still have to have a plan. In case the time 
is available, whether they say they can guarantee it or it will be 
available or not, we must be ready to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Horirretp. Then you are proceeding on another assumption—on 
the assumption that they may be wrong? 

Mr. Carteton. We have to. 

Mr. Horirieip. You are not proceeding on their assumption ? 

Mr. Carterton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Horrrrevp. All right. 
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we Mr. Carteton. I am complaining their assumptions are not far- 
reaching and not sound in that the evidence now available would indi- 
cate that they could provide us with a stronger assumption. And more, 




































. of in other words, they are going on facts that exist today rather than on 
what they can assume might exist at a time some time in the future. 
gic When we plan military operations we have to take the facts as we 


can project them in the time in the future when the military operation 
is to take place. And based on that we develop the plan that we will 
use at that time. That is what we are trying to do now. It makes 


lans it difficult. 
got Mr. Horirterp. I do not want to quibble with you over words on 
g ‘ 


vith this. Let me see if I understand. They have given you an assumption 
that they will be able to give you 1 hour’s warning. Is that right? 
Mr. Carteron. Yes, sir. 
vou Mr. Hotirtetp. That is your assumption so far as FCDA is con- 
ble? cerned. You start thinking immediately about evacuation within 
with 1 hour. 
Then you recognize that it cannot be done. So, therefore, you com- 
ane plain about the assumption. Maybe the assumption is right. 
ld to Mr. Batwan. The military has testified on that. 
Mr. Howrrtevp. The military have gone even beyond that and said 


en— hoger : . 
time that there may be a likelihood of 1 or 2 hours of warning, but they 
snd? can guarantee no time of warning to the people in the cities. 


It is upon the military that you are depending for a warning. The 
Air Force, to be specific. 

Now, the thing that you are facing is this: You are facing an 
assumption of an hour. And the point where you are complaining 
is that it should be a firmer assumption than that. 
houl- What do you mean by “firmer assumption” than 1 hour? Do you 
wear mean a firmer assumption, or do you mean that you want them to give 
a of you more time so you can evacuate ? 

Mr. Carteton. They cannot give me any time at all. I realize that. 
But I think they should. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Why then do you hold to the evacuation theory ? 

Mr. Carteron. Because it is one of the defensive measures that is 
available to us. 

Mr. Houtrierp. It is not available if you do not have the time to 
put it into effect. It is one that you would like to have available to 
you. And I wish you had it available to you, and it would be very 
nice if you did have it available, but their assumption says that it is 
not available to you. 

And so you refuse to accept that because it does not fit in with your 
plans for evacuation. In other words, you are putting your remedy 
.g, we as being more paramount than the analysis of the disease ? 
thee Mr. Carterton. I do not think I am understood, sir. 

“Tl be Mr. Houtrterp. Well, maybe you are not. I am sorry. I am not 
saying it to be argumentative. I am discussing with you the logic 
of your reasoning. 

Mr. Carterton. Perhaps this may explain it. 

Suppose you planned an operation that from all of the information 
available to you, you assume you are going to reach a certain line, 
and will have a very, very difficult time. 
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And so your operation is entirely planned based on that assump- 
tion. You are not prepared, when you get there, as you say. For 
example, as we were in southern France. We could easily have been 
confronted with the same problem when we hit at Anzio beachhead, 
but we were ready and had the plans laid and the directives prepared. 

If there were a breakthrough, if the thing crumpled up, we were 
ready to go on and exploit that condition. 

If in a war situation, if we have not our plans laid, and are ready 
to exploit the condition that exists at that time, for instance, with 
strategic alert we do get time, and we are afforded that opportunity. 

But because the plans, the assumptions do not contain that, we are 
not ready to take advantage of the conditions that exists. 

And I cannot got to the legislature or to the State officials and say, 
“We want a plan to do this and this.” 

You cannot do that. The assumptions do not call for it. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Then did it ever occur to you that you should start 
making some other plans—— 

Mr. Carteton. We are making—— 

Mr. Hotirmeip. That are based on the assumptions? 

Mr. Carterton. We are making the plans for the assumptions, 
but we insist that we have got to have plans to take advantage of 
the favorable as well as the worst condition. 

Mr. Batwan. Are you referring to the DEW line possibilities? 

Mr. Carteton. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. As probably giving us more time? 

Mr. Carterton. That is right. And under any circumstances, va- 
rious things can happen in war that are not the worst. You can 
always make your plans for the worst that can happen, but you 
better have plans laid and be ready to exploit a situation which is 
less than the worst. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. What you are in essence asking for is that they 
furnish you a series of assumptions. That they will furnish you an 
assumption that you will have 6 hours warning so you will have a 
plan for that. That they will furnish you another assumption that 
there will be 3 hours, and you will have a plan for that. That they 
will furnish you another one which to their best judgment now seems 
to be the right one of 1 hour, and then you will have plans for that. 

Is that what you are talking about ? 

Mr. CarteTon. That is right. 

And strategic warning the same way. The strategic warning is 
much more difficult. Strategic evacuation will be more difficult’ than 
a tactical or emergency one. 

In an emergency you do the best you can. But in a strategic evacu- 
ation you have to have people prepared, to take people on hand for 
a long time to come. 

Mr. Howrrretp. What you are planning, actually, you are planning 
a battle plan and hoping that there will be an assumption that will 
fit your battle plan, aren’t you? 

Mr. Carteton. We have to make our plans on the assumptions. 
And where we do not get them from the Federal Government we 
make them for ourselves. But when we take it before a legislature—— 

Mr. Hottrre.p. Let us see what planning you have done now. All 
right, legislative people, they want you to talk defense when they 
start legislating dollars, 
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What kind of a plan have you made on the basis of 1 hour or no 
warning ¢ 

Mr. Carterton. Or no warning at all? 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Yes. 

Mr. Carteton. That is a shelter plan which we have advocated but 
so far we have not had enough encouragement in its to get very far. 

As far as the emergency evacuation is concerned we have made our 
plans on that. It is on 1 hour, 3 hours, or as much time as available 
to us. 

We have also based it on the possibility of a strategic evacuation. 

As I say again, that has not been completed on the ground, because 
it is not backed up by a Federal directive or Federal ‘encouragement. 

Mr. Batwan. We might want to introduce in the record the dis- 
cussion of General LeMay in which he discussed the values for a 
bomber tanker team; a bomber with a tanker has its greatest advan- 
tages in that it then eliminates any possibility for the enemy counting 
on his strategic alert. 

In other words, General LeMay is trying to figure out some plan 
whereby any preparation he makes will never be detected to give them 
intelligence which will afford the enemy a strategic alert. And it 
would seem that it would be to the enemy’s advantage to work out 
the same plan. 

I think that is the basis for the FCDA assumption which they 
take from the military, that they cannot count on a strategic alert. 

Mr. Carteron. On the other hand, world conditions can be judged 
by the Central Intelligence Agency and by such places and people 
like that, so that at least a reasonable assumption can be made in time 
for us to get the children and people like that out of a target area. 

Even if we make a mistake no harm is done. If we have to bring 
them back later, no harm is done compared to leaving them in the 
case of an attack. 

Mr. Batwan. I think maybe the general has something in the 
statement which will clarify what they are doing. I want to stick with 
the assumptions and the other assumptions which the FCDA gives 
these cities to find out in what way they are unclear, because that is one 
of the things we need in making the report. 

Mr. Ecxnart. I would like to ask one question right on this. Is all 
of this thinking predicated on the fact, General, that all of the plan- 
ning and thinking within the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
is evacuation ; I mean if FCDA advised you people they could assist 
you in building shelters, then you would not be thinking in terms of 
evacuating 700, 000 people in an hour? 

Mr. CARLETON. I beg your pardon, I think we would. We work on 
the premise that we have got to be prepared and do everything pos- 
sible to save people. And evacuation is simply one of the things we 
might be : able to do. And so we should be ready to do that thing if the 
opportunity is given to us. 

On the other hand, we should have shelters. We feel that we have 
got to eventually, as ‘the mayor said this morning, disperse the cities 
and plan for future development of the cities so ) that they offer less 
vulnerable targets. Those are all things it is possible for us to do. 

Mr. Ecxrarr. In terms of alternativ es, what has the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration made available to you in concrete planning 
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that would assist you in establishing some type of a plan based on the 
concept other than evacuation ? 

Mr. Carteton. Just before I left I got the first copies of the shelter 
criteria which is rather limited. But that is the only thing I have 
had so far. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Is that communal shelters or just incorporating 
shelters into existing buildings? 

Mr. Carteton. For home. And it could be industrial, too. 

Mr. Ecxuarrt. But not large shelters to take care of 8 or 10 or 15 
thousand ? 

Mr. Carteton. No. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Have you read the testimony of Fitzgerald on the 
subject of communal shelters in part 3 of the hearings? 

Mr. Carteton. I do not believe I have seen that yet; no, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. That in itself describes what the sot plan might be 
in terms of survival for Milwaukee itself. 

Mr. Carteton. I read Dr. Libby’s testimony in which he recom- 
mended the 15 pounds per square inch shelter. That is all that the 
FCDA has given us so far, is that 15 pounds per square inch. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. You have not seen this testimony ? 

Mr. Carteton. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Houtrietp. It might surprise you to know that Mr. Fitzgerald 
thought from his studies, tables of survival, in relation to distances, 
and his construction of shelters, that maybe the problem of evacuation 
could be solved in the age that is coming more by resorting to a shelter 
program, because he saw a continually decreasing amount of warning 
time with the advent of the ICBM; and, therefore, his testimony 
seemed to indicate that maybe we are going along the wrong route in 
trying to conform our assumptions to the possibilities of evacuation 
in the place of taking the realities of the problem of moving masses 
of people and recognizing that in the constantly decreasing warning 
time we would be unable to move them except for very short distances 
into prepared shelters. 

Mr. Carterton. I cover that same thing. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. And also taking into consideration the fact that 
even if you do move them out and you move them into unprotected 
open country, where fallout occurs, that you have not achieved any- 
thing just by disrupting your city and moving them out from their 
accustomed places of abode—you have merely thrown them from one 
hazard into another hazard, a hazard which testimony showed will 
bring about more casualties than the blast, and the thermal effect of 
the bomb, possibly. 

Because there is more lethal possibilities in radioactivity fallout 
over several thousand square miles than there would be from that of 
the immediate explosion of the bomb, possibly. 

Mr. Carteton. We feel that is a manageable problem, however. 
The fallout problem is something we have to consider but it is more 
manageable than the problem of blast and thermal effects, as far as 
the target city is concerned. 

Mr. Houtrretp. More manageable, certainly, than in the A ring but 
not than the B and C or D ring, because in the B, C, and D ring, your 
shelter would protect you from the hazards of blast and thermal effect 
as well as radiation, while if you evacuate, let us say, from the city of 
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Los Angeles, for instance, 5 million people, out into open country, 
we know there are no shelters in which to place them anywhere we 
would evacuate them to. 

Therefore, we know that they would be exposed to radioactive fall- 
out if they happened to be in the downwind pattern. 

The alternative in Los Angeles, for instance, happens to be the 
desert where the heat goes up to 130° or 185° and there is no water. 
‘That happens to be the alternative. 

So you are between two extremely difficult problems there. 

Around Milwaukee it may be different. 

Mr. Carteton. We have definitely treated evacuation as only an 
interim measure which might be—— 

Mr. Hourrretp. You see, all of your problems of food, of shelter 
from the weather, and shelter from radiation, are still remaining after 
you have evacuated the people. 

Mr. Carterton. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Food, water, medicine, shelter from the weather 
in the winter, or in the summer, and in view of the fact that you do 
not know where your point zero is going to be, nor what the prevail- 
ing wind will be at that time, although we get our weather reports— 
and I am familiar with that—nor do we have a monitoring setup to 
monitor outside areas to intensity—even if we could find out what the 
pattern of radioactivity was, we do not still have accurate measure- 
ments of the intensity. 

So maybe we all need to give a little thinking to a different ap- 
proach to it. That is, than evacuating out into areas where you 
still have all of these other problems remaining, where if you did 
have properly constructed shelters, near your population you could 
have in those shelters, your food, your emeregncy food and water 
and medicine, Geiger instruments, and things like that. 

Mr. Carterton. I have discussed that at length, sir, a little later 
in the testimony here. And we are definitely concerned with it. 

As I say, we have used evacuation only as an interim measure. And 
we believe that it would be available to us only for a limited time. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Allright. Proceed. , 

Mr. Batwan. Are we going to pursue that any further; at least, 
by some subsequent statement that the city could provide us as to a 
better listing of the assumptions that they think are loose or do not 
fit their plans? Could you provide us with a better analysis in more 
specific terms of FCDA assumptions? 

Mr. Carteton. Yes, sir. I do not think FCDA would agree with 
them. 

Mr. Hontrtetp. We do not care about that. We do not agree with 
FCDA on a lot of things. We do not agree with many of their as- 
sumptions but some of them we do agree with. 

What we are wanting is amen in the way you see it at the grass- 
roots, what your problems are at the grassroots. And my interroga- 
tion on your statement on the assumptions was that it seemed to me 
that you were complaining that you did not get an assumption to fit 
the kind of plans you wanted to make, in the place of changing your 
thinking, to making the kind of plans which hair assumptions called 
for. That was the point of my interrogation of you. 

Mr. Carterton. I think you are correct, sir. We cannot make plans, 
we do not care to make and test out plans that do not fit, go right 
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along with FCDA assumptions, and yet I feel we must be prepared 
and must have plans for situations other than that covered b¥ FCDA 
assumptions. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. All right. 

-Mr. Carteton. We need Federal guidance that will have us ready 
to take advantage of any situation that we may meet. And yet we 
cannot go to the authorities and say, “We are going to do this and plan- 
ning for this and planning for that,” when it dees not fit the national 
pattern. That is my point, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. | think you have got a point in that they have not 
given you adequate assumptions for different situations and that they 
have not clearly defined assumptions to you and that they have 
changed their assumptions many times, which has kept the outlying 
cities in rather a confused situation. I agree with that. 

I do not agree with the principle that they must give you an assump- 
tion to fit a preformed plan of yours to do something which may have 
another answer than the thing you are planning to do. 

Mr. Carterton. In making assumptions you should take into account 
every possible contingency that may exist at the time when this opera- 
tion will probably come. 

Mr. Horirrevp. I agree with you and you say they have not ? 

Mr. Carterton. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Let us go from there. 

Mr. Carteron. (2) Security: Federal leadership and guidance is 
vital for the implementation of any program for the organization and 
training of a security force that will be needed to meet the panic con- 
ditions that we must assume will exist following an attack. 

Also, consideration should be given to the possibility that an enemy 
air attack by bombs would logically be followed by airborne troops, 
saboteurs, or other irregular forces. It is a fair assumption that an 
enemy would be unlikely to mount an attack of the magnitude for 
which civil defense is organized without including such a followup 
that would have a reasonable chance of taking command. 

Mr. Ecxuart. I wonder if we might ask Mayor Zeidler to comment 
on these security problems rather than the general statements. We 
had discussed some of the problems that he envisioned in the support 
areas of an evacuation. 

Mr. Hoxtrreip. Could you give us your thinking on that ? 

Mr. Zemier. Yes. But some of the thoughts will need to be re- 
freshed in my mind at this moment. 

First of all, we quite agree with the assumption of the Civil Defense 
Administration, we may only get 1 hour warning. We do not think 
those are all of the assumptions that they can give us. That is the 
point the general has been trying to make. 

If we have this opportunity, either by strategic alert, which we do 
not expect to get from the military, or from the State Department or 
some political agency in Government, I think there must be some kind 
of a line drawn by a political agency beyond which they cannot let 
the situation deteriorate, that after we get that kind of an assump- 
tion, and we are permitted to engage in strategic evacuation, then 
we get into the extremely difficult problems of how do you manage 
hundreds of thousands of people outside of a corporate entity which 
formerly controlled them by special powers granted by the State 
government. 
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ared What happens to a city government when the population of the city 
SDA evaporates? Who takes care of the feeding of the people? What 
happens to the medium of exchange that they possessed in their 
pockets when the centers of exchange are destroyed? What happens 


sady to the overwhelming population that pours out of the city into a 

t we very poorly organized rural area that is not ready to accept them? 

lan- I think from that you can envision a whole host of conflicts that 

onal will exist between the people in the areas into which these people go 
and the people who come into the new areas. 

> not We have tried in some sense in Milwaukee to overcome some of 


they these problems. _ 
have One, by extending police powers of the Milwaukee policeman out- 


ying [side of the city limits through State legislation. Another one by 
setting up an alternate location of city government away from the city 
ump- of Milwaukee and not in a likely target area, so that we can still main- 


have tain some semblance of control over these hundreds of thousands of 
people which we would expect would leave the corporate limits of the 
ount city. 
era- These are just a few of the things. I know that you have discussed 
them before because they have appeared in your proceedings, such as 
I have seen. 
Mr. Hourrrevp. All right. Proceed. 
Mr. Carteton. Federal planning assumptions do not take the above 
ce 18 circumstances and conditions into account. Local civil-defense au- 
and thorities must obtain the support of local legislators and councils for 


con- all civil-defense programs. 

Without this type of Federal support it is difficult if not impossible 
emy to convince these governing bodies that the matter is important enough 
0Ps, to deserve their attention. 
it an The Federal Government should emphasize the need to organize 
» for and train security forces and the Federal Government must offer to 
ywup supply the minimum amount of equipment and weapons that will be 

needed by these forces. 
ment I recall certain testimony has been given regarding the Reserve 
We Act which included the possibility of States organizing State guards. 
port However, there have been no offers by the Federal Government to 


assist in that organization or to supply equipment for them. 
The States and the Defense Department operate on the policy that 
e re- the National Guard and the Federal troops will not be available for 
this-purpose. Yet very few States have been able to do anything in 
fense this regard. 


hink We feel that security forces should be organized and trained by the 

3s the State with Federal assistance. Local law-enforcement agencies, even 
; with auxiliary reenforcement, are entirely inadequate and would be 

e do almost helpless in a real emergency. 

ntor Such a security force could be trained by the States under super- 

kind vision of the National Guard and manned by ex-servicemen not sub- 

t let ject to immediate call to military service. 

imp- Mr. Batwan. You cannot avail yourself of the provisions which 

then that act enables you to create / 

nage Mr. Car.eton. Right now the State law does not permit it. And 

hich the State law cannot be changed until there is more guidance by the 

State Federal Government. And moreover, assistance by the Federal Gov- 


ernment for the formation of such troops. 
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Mr. Bauwan. Your State laws are in conflict with that law which 
was passed by the Con last year. 

Mr. Carteton. I think the State law was passed a little before 
that law was passed by the Congress and it is in conflict with it. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. But this was an enabling act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which enabled you to set up a so-called home-guard type of 
organization which would not be subject to the Federal call to duty 
as with the National Guard ? 

Mr. Carteton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howrrrerp. What you are actually metp is that your State 
does not intend or has not as yet, let us put it that way, passed any 
implementing legislation based on that enabling act. And you are 
stating further that the reason they have not done it is because the 
Federal Government won’t finance your home guard. 

Is that not about what you are saying ¢ 

Mr. Carteton. That is what I believe they should; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. You feel that the Federal Government should come 
in and finance your State militia, if you want to call it that, or the 
home guard, but yet not have any access to it for Federal purposes. 

That is what you are saying is it not? 

Mr. Carteton. No; I did not say any access to it. 

Mr. Houtrretp. There is some? 

Mr. Carteton. To guard Federal property or something like that 
could be a mission that could be assigned to it. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Within the State? 

Mr. Carueton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Ordinarily, we consider that the help that the Fed- 
eral Government gives to the National Guard is on the basis that it 
= be available for call-up for induction into the regular defense 

orce. 

You are suggesting that the financing of the program that is now 
available to the National Guard be carried further into another or- 
ganization, let us call it the Home Guard, and that that Home Guard 
would be available for civil-defense purposes ? 

Mr. Carterton. That is correct, sir. And always at the beginning 
of a war, it is required that the National Guard and sometimes Federal 
troops have to guard many installations for some time after the begin- 
ning of the war, until they are later replaced by the Home Guard 
which is only organized after the National Guard has been federalized. 
And this could then be under this situation available immediately. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. You are suggesting something like they had in 
England during the war? 

Mr. Carteron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotwtrrerp. Proceed. 

Mr. Carieron. (3) Martial law: In connection with the above 
paragraph, the possible decleration of marital law must be considered. 
The manner and suddenness with which martial law was declared in 
Operation Alert 1955 left a great deal of confusion and uncertainty 
in the minds of all field operators. 

It is obvious to one who understands the present military organiza- 
tion in the United States that the military forces now available do 
not have the capability of carrying out a martial-law declaration. 
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An attempt by FCDA has been made to explain the declaration of 
martial law in 1955 as an act which was to make it possible for the 
military to render assistance and to cooperate with local civil-defense 
authorities. 

It is abvious that this explanation does not answer the questions that 
arose. A rumor persists that martial law has been accepted at top 
level in Goverment and may be declared again. 

Our last information was to the effect that they hoped not. But 
the man who said it had his fingers crossed when he said it. So we do 
not know. 

However, no directive has been received with regard to joint plan- 
ning with the military or with regard to what extent the civil defense 
authority would be supplanted. Certainly local civil-defense organi- 
zations should be informed at the earliest possible time as to whether 
or not martial law has been accepted as a policy and directives should 
be issued to bring about coordination and cooperation in planning 
between local civil-defense organizations and the military, so that the 
responsibility of each will be understood in any future emergency. 

Mr. Hottrirw. I want to say that I agree with you on that point. 

Mr. Carteron. Martial law is a term that has a definite and precise 
meaning to all military people and to those with legal training. To 
attempt to qualify or redefine this term in our opinion creates confu- 
sion. It would appear better to use some other terms such as a mili- 
tary assistance or military cooperation. 

However, the extent to which Federal authority assistance will be 
used in event of an emergency is still vague and uncertain. 

Mr. Houirretp. This subcommittee has endeavored to obtain from 
the Attorney General any kind of information which they may have 
as a result of making a study of this subject and as of today, we have 
not had any success in getting any additional information on the mar- 
tial law problem. 

Mr. Bauwan. Our staff checked last Thursday with the Depart- 
ment of Justice on the status of that and we found that the study was 
in the Department of Defense and still not there. We have another 
letter out asking for that. 

Mr. Carteton. (4) Strategic warning: FCDA has stated that there 
is considerable doubt as to whether or not they will be able to give 
the people a warning in advance of open warfare. 

Therefore, it seems that the strategic evacuation or strategic con- 
dition has not been considered in FCDA plans. FCDA planning 
assumptions for 1956 assume a dispersal of people only after receipt 
of a warning yellow. 

Because of the fact that a strategic evacuation would be extremely 
difficult due to the special arrangements that must be made to care for 
dependent people and special groups over a long period of time, this 
type of planning must be based on the assumption that we will get a 
strategic warning from the Federal Government. 

We definitely feel that this is a Federal responsibility and that if 
we are allowed to drift into a major war again with no warning and 
with no knowledge on the part of our people of the true facts and the 
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dangers involved, thereby allowing us no opportunity to take defense 
measures, our chances for survival will be small indeed. 

That applies whether we have a shelter program or do not have it. 

Mr. Batwan. The Central Intelligence Agency comes up and says, 
“You cannot force us to give you the information or intelligence which 
will tell you in advance what the Russians are about to do 2 weeks 
from now.” You have to accept that. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Right. 

Let us clear this point. We agree with you that you should have 
strategic warning, but we are not so sure that our own intelligence will 
be able to give you that strategic warning. This is the thing that 
bothers us. 

Mr. Carteton. The Secretary of State made the statement that he 
had led us to the brink of war three times in the last couple of years. 

Mr. Batwan. Why didn’t we evacuate each time? 

Mr. Carterton. It certainly would have been better than to have 
been in the place than to have them hit when the war started. I 
am talking bt the children. Just to get the kids and the unman- 
ageable or difficult people out. 

Mr. Houirtrevp. Of course, if that statement should be a true state- 
ment—we all have our ideas as to whether it was literary license, or 
whether it was based on facts or not—but I want to get away com- 
pletely from that. 

I want to get to the realities of the possibility of a surprise attack, 
either from an end run ignoring Canada and Alaska, coming down 
past the Aleutians and coming in from the Pacific and coming in from 
the Atlantic, all of which is possible today, because our warning lines, 
not only are they not in existence across Canada, in a foolproof or com- 
pleted condition, but we have, as far as I know—I think I know—no 
guarantee at all from the so-called end-run approach by air. And 
neither do we have any control by submarine or picket ship or Texas 
tower which would be capable of intercepting submarines which 
might throw guided missiles into the coastal cities. 

o there again you have the realities of today that are such that 
if you plan your whole civil-defense effort, or a great deal of it, 
on 1, 2, or 3 hours’ warning time, it seems to me you are not facing 
up to the capability of the military to give you that warning time, 
desirable as it may be. 

Mr. Cartetron. But, sir, Mr. Chairman, we do not intend to base 
all of our planning on any such assumption. We want to be ready 
to 

Mr. Hottrtetp. If you are depending on evacuation and not depend- 
ing upon shelter, then I say that you are basing it on adequate warning 
time. 

Mr. Carteton. We are advocating, and we have always advocated 
a shelter program. What we need is a little bit more help and 
encouragement from the top in order to get such a program underway. 

Mr. Hourrieip. We are going to try to help you on that. 

Mr. Batwan. There is nothing in the assumptions that are pro- 
vided to you by FCDA that preclude you from establishing any 
number of plans which have in them the luxury of added time. 

Mr. Carteton. That is quite true. But unless FCDA and unless 
the top level of civil defense comes out with a statement and say, 
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“These are the assumptions you should use in your planning and 
that is one of them,” we have a difficult time getting any support 
for such a plan. 

England has only a 15-minute warning time, but England definitely 
is planning on the ground for a strategic evacuation. They did it 
in World War II and are planning now to do it again. 

Mr. Batwan. There is nothing that prevents you from doing that. 

Mr. Carteton. The only prevention is lack of support. 

Mr. Batwan. From whom? 

Mr. Houirtevp. The point he makes is, if I may try to clarify it, 
that unless he has an assumption from the FCDA, that he may get 
3 hours’ warning time, he cannot go to his State legislature and say, 
“Here is an assumption from FCDA that we are going to get 3 hours’ 
warning time, and therefore we want X amount of money to implement 
a plan for this.” 

That is the thing he is complaining about. 

Mr. Batwan. I do not think that the FCDA position on assump- 
tion is that rigid, that they say, “We hope it would be that firm, that 
you must plan on 1 hour only.” They say that you may get as much 
as 7 hours; do they not? 

Mr. Carteton. They won’t concede that strategic alert is at all 
a possibility. 

Mr. Batwan. For the purpose of Operation Alert 1956, which is an 
exercise. 

Mr. Carteton. No, no. The whole 1956 planning assumptions are 
here upon which all plans should be based. It is not considered. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. You are referring to the Operation Alert 1956? 

Mr. Carteron. No, sir. This is 1956 planning assumptions that 
they put out annually. 

Mr. Batwan. In addition to that, to further complicate the matter, 
we were told at FCDA they are going to go away from annual type 
of planning assumptions—there is nothing different about planning 
assumptions this year and next year except for maybe 1 or 2 points, 

They will go into a standard set of a a oe which will prevail. 

Mr. Carteton. They should. And they should cover the field. So 
actually the basis upon which all plans should be made—if we make 
our own they haven’t the same kind of authority as if they came 
from FCDA. 

(A supplementary statement by General Carleton is contained in 
exhibit 3 of the appendix of part 7 of these hearings.) 

Mr. Hottrtevp. For the purposes of the record, let us just read this 
in. This is bulletin No. 187 issued May 12, 1955, to the State and local 
civil-defense directors, and the subject is “FCDA Planning Assump- 
tions for the Fiscal Year of 1956.” 

Under the subhead of “Warning,” paragraph 5, the following mate- 
rial appears. 

(a) It is assumed that in case of an attack during fiscal year 1956 warning 
yellow will be received at points along the Canadian border and the Atlantic, 

*acific, and gulf coasts one hour before warning red. 

(b) It is assumed that warning time will be progressively greater in the rest 
of the country up to 3 hours at points in the interior. 

Discussion: With the continuing progress in the development of radar net- 
works and other defensive measures the possibility of surprise attack is con- 
stantly diminishing, but possibilities still exist. There can never be complete 
assurance of specific warning time in a given area. 


But it is believed that during fiscal year 1956, our defenses will have pro- 
gressed to the point where for civil-defense purposes we can reasonably count 
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on 1 hour between warning yellow and warning red along the Canadian border 
and the Pacific, Atlantic, and gulf coasts. 

It follows that the interior of the country can expect more than this, up to 
8 hours in some States. Although surprise may be achieved in some 
possibly by submarine-launched missiles, or even by air attack, an attack on 
one area would warn the rest of the country. 

Mr. Ze1wter. I would like to interject a comment here based on your 
discussion with General Carleton. That is, that there are certain 
local consequences which may follow from the fact that we will be 
limited in our assumptions and possibly correctly by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to 1-hour warning. 

If that is the case, and if the warning time even diminishes, in a 
city such as ours, and perhaps a city somewhat smaller and, certainly 
cities greater, there can be very little relief in the form of evacuation. 
I think that is a foregone conclusion. 

Since there is no shelter program, the mayor of the city would then 
be compelled in all frankness to tell the people that there is no defense 
for them. 

If we are to assume that the continental defense of the military 
cannot defend them, then you see that the people of American cities 
are literally in a helpless condition, and only education toward them 
to tell them to act in advance to reduce their vulnerability is the last 
and the only alternative left to them. 

Mr. Hottrretp. That, and proper shelter. 

Mr. Zeer. Yes; but I ruled out the fact that we had at this 
moment shelter. We do not. 

Mr. Houtrreip. You have ruled it out and it has been ruled out 
because it costs dollars. , 

Mr. Carterton. I am not ruling it out permanently. At this moment 
we do not have them. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. You are right. And this committee, as it has gone 
into this month after month after month, we are not ready to say 
that evacuation is the only answer. We have gradually been forced 
to this position, not that we wanted to go to this position, but we 
have been forced to it in the light of the rapidly increasing speed 
of planes, and the possibility of the intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and intermediate missiles, missiles from submarines on the coastal 
ae and so forth, and the lack of ability to predict where point zero 
will be. 

Even if a city is attacked, we have gradually been forced into the 
position where most of us, I think, are beginning to believe that 
evacuation as used ordinarily in terms of getting masses of people 
out 20, 30, 40 miles, 50, maybe 100 miles, into the country, is rapidly 
becoming an impossibility. 

Mr. Zempier. We will concur with that, Mr. Chairman, but we do 
not quarrel with that. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. If that condition exists, then we have to take that 
situation as it exists, and not ask for an assumption based on the 
improbable situation, but ask them, the FCDA, to admit that this 
situation exists, and to tell the people frankly what the best thing 
to do is, what the best course of procedure it. 

Testimony before our committee leads many of us to believe that 
maybe we have got to come to the point of considering now a mass 
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system of shelters, to protect our target area of people, and to look 
at it from that angle. 

And we have had testimony before our committee which indicates 
that adequate shelters can be built. 

When I say “adequate” I do not mean shelters that could withstand 
the point zero. I mean shelters that would protect people out to a 
distance of, let us say, from 3 miles of zero out to 12 miles of zero, 
if they were adequate types of shelters, 3 feet underground with 
walls possibly 12, 15 inches thick, regularly reinforced concrete type 
of shelter. 

Further testimony has been adduced by the committee that this 
type of shelter can be given to the American people for approximately 
$100 or less per person. And when we compute that in terms of 
the people in target areas, say, 65 to 70 million people that. are in 
our 33 largest cities—and I am not just suggesting they are the only 
ones to have shelters—but when we start computing it to see if it 
is economically feasible, we find that in terms of today’s expenditures 
it is completely within the range of our economic possibility. 

Possibly, 8 to 10 or 12 billion dollars would do the job. 

And we in Congress have this year voted $35 billion for the military. 
We are voting in the neighborhood of 3 to 4 billion dollars for foreign 
aid. And we have voted $51 billion for the highway program. 

And in the case of the foreign aid and the military, which is a total 
of about $38 billion, that is a 1-year expenditure. Whereas the ex- 
penditure for the shelter program which might even run more than 
$12 billion, is only a third of a year’s military expenditures. 

You could not spend it all in 1 year. It would take a program of 
building these shelters over a period of several years. Then that 
would take care of your chance of survival which we feel these people 
will not have in competing for egress from these cities on inadequate 
roads and bridges, and also going out into the open country where they 
_ a the problem of maintaining themselves with food, water, 
so forth. 

Mr. Zerpter. We have made the assumption that by 1959 or 1960 we 
will not have time to evacuate. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. I think you are right. 

Mr. ZerpiER. You will see in General Carleton’s testimony that he 
proposes we get into a shelter program. I only hope that such a 
program, if started, does not compete with the highway program or 
other construction programs, nor essential materials such as concrete 
and for scarce engineers and the other construction facilities that both 
programs will draw on. 

Mr. Houirretp. Let us wait until we get a start before we worry 
about that. j 

Mr. Carteron. At this point it might be of interest to the committee 
to introduce the recommendations—they are boiled down—the key 
recommendations, that emanated from a region 4 conference that we 
had in Milwaukee a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Horirrery. Of the American Municipal Association ? 

Mr. Carteton. No; of the civil defense region 4, consisting of five 
States. 

Mr. Hortrtecp. Yes. We would like to have that in its entirety in 
the record. You may point out such pertinent matters as you wish. 
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Mr. Carueton. As regards the shelter program, recommendation 
No. 4 states : 


In view of the coming age of intercontinental guided missiles, the Federal] 
Government should undertake a major shelter program embracing primarily a 
program of financial assistance to those persons or firms constructing shelters 
through tax-relief measures, Federal matching funds, and no additional tax 
reassessments because of shelter construction. 


That was their recommendation and it was unanimously accepted 
by that group. 

Mr. Batwan. Those are not public shelters. Those are shelters in 
connection with defense producing industries; are they not? 

Mr. Carteton. No, sir; these are shelters for public shelters, all 
types, as a matter of fact. This recommendation was for that, both 
industry and for the public. 

Mr. Morcan. These appear to be shelter penerens initiated by the 
individuals, on an individual basis, rather than initiated by the State 
and Federal Governments; are they not? 

Mr. Carterton. That is correct. We have not gone so far as to ask 
the Federal Government to build them, to foot the whole bill, but at 


least, to encourage their construction by giving tax relief for moneys 
spent for that purpose, not increasing the value of the shelter. 
I asked the question of the housing authority the other day, if I 


wanted a loan for housing construction, and I include a shelter in 
that, “will that be allowed?” And the answer was, “No.” 


Mr. Howtrtevp. And ‘yet they have been delegated by the FCDA 
to cope with the problem of urban vulnerability. 
Mr. Carterton. That is right, sir. 
These recommendations are several in number. There are six of 
them. 
Mr. Horirrerpv. We will be glad to have them. We will put them in 
the record at this point. 
(The key recommendations are as follows :) 


Kry RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE REGION 4 CONFERENCE, UNITED States CIVIL 
DEFENSE COUNCIL, MILWAUKEE, WIS., JUNE 7, 8, AND 9, 1956 


1. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator should be elevated to Cabinet 
status with authority equal to the Secretary of Defense. This action should 
be the first step in changing FCDA from an advisory body to an actual operating 
department. 

2. (a) A Federal civil-defense district should be set up encompassing each 
target complex for the purpose of planning an operation capability so as to elimi- 
nate the barriers now existing between State and local political entities. This 
action should in no way minimize State and local responsibility for implemen- 
tation. 

(b) A FCDA agency should be set up at State and Federal civil-defense district 
levels with the responsibility of coordinating civil-defense planning, training, 
and use of Federal funds. 

3. (a) The Federal Government should set up minimum organizational and 
operational standards for civil defense on all levels with which a_ political 
subdivision must comply in order to be eligible for matching funds, 

(b) The matching funds program should be changed so as to include matching 
funds for administrative costs. 

(c) The Federal Government should pay 100 percent of the cost of the original 
purchase, care, and maintenance of equipment which is necessary for civil defense 
uses only, such as radiation metering devices, warning systems, and dosimeters, 
etc. 

4. In view of the coming age of intercontinental guided missiles, the Federal 
Government should undertake a major shelter program embracing primarily 
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dation a program of financial assistance to those persons or firms constructing shelters 
through tax relief measures, Federal matching funds, and no additional tax 
reassessments because of shelter construction. 


Federal 5. Federal action is vitally needed to carry out a successful program of urban 
rarily a dispersal. This program should be started immediately. 

shelters 6. (a) A new workable neighborhood organization, geared to present-day 
nal tax thinking, is imperative if vital civil-defense information is to be disseminated 


to families and neighborhoods. 
(b) This organization should be named the “Home Defense Corps.” 


cepted (c) The Home Defense Corps should be an organization of trained persons 
who will help prepare families and neighborhoods to be as self-sufficient as 
ters in possible in event of disaster, whether natural or war-caused, by giving them the 


basic information they need to act. Its objective will be to bring civil defense 


_ ll into the home as a concept which must become a part of everyday living. 
ars, a 


t, both Mr. Carteton. If this is not at present a Federal capability, it 
should be made one at whatever the cost. It appears to us that this 
by the refers back to our previous paragraph on security and that this infor- 


> State mation probably exists or would exist, but is or would be classified 
so that FCDA would not have the authority to pass it on. 

to-ask (5) Intercontinental guided missiles: A great deal of unofficial 

but at fa information has been published with regard to the development of 

noneys guided missiles. We have information from reliable sources that 

by 1961 or 1962 these intercontinental missiles will be distinct cap- 

y, if I ability for both the Russians and ourselves. 


Obviously, at that time the warning period will have dwindled to 
a matter of minutes, other than a possible strategic warning, and that 
RCDA the tactical evacuation of people from a target area will then be an 
impossibility. 

Based on this assumption, we have considered here in Milwaukee 
that tactical evacuation of the target area was only an interim de- 
fensive measure which is likely to be available to us not longer than 
5 or 6 years. We have also considered that it was not unreasonable 
to assume that one way or another we may be able to avoid a show- 
down with the enemy for 5 or 6 years and possibly even longer. 

No one would, however, attempt to assume that we could avoid a war 
13 CIVIL for all time in the future. Therefore, shelter and the reduction of 

urban vulnerability by the dispersal of the densely populated areas 

Cabinet and industry appears to be a definite requirement in our civil-defense 

should program and strong Federal assistance in these two fields must be 
erating given us. 

(6) Shelter: A vast amount of new construction is being undertaken 


Iter in 


six of 


hem in 


- oe at all times. However, it has not been possible to obtain up-to-date 
This criteria and specifications for the construction of shelters in these 
plemen- new buildings. 

Schools and other public buildings are being constructed using a 
district large amount of glass and light metals. In many areas, including our 
a own, basements are practically disappearing in new construction. 
nal and We are informed that tests have been made with a large number of 


political different types of shelter construction and that many of these have 
proven very effective within the A-zone of damage. 

Criteria for a few shelters suitable for family protection up to 15 
original pounds per square inch were received a short time ago. We are still 
defense in the dark on greater pressures that would be needed by industry 
imeters, and for schools and hospitals. 


Federal 
‘imarily 


atching 
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We are informed that more data is needed, more studies must be 
made, but if shelter is to be available when it is needed, construction 
should be underway now. 

We are told that the F. H. A. will not consider shelter as authorized 
in housing developments, industry has not been advised of its need, 
eed have incentives for shelter construction apparently been con- 
sidered. 

Practical incentives could be tax relief for funds so expended, Fed- 
eral loans, and pressure through approval for loans by Government 
and other agencies only on construction that includes minimum shelter 
provisions, 

Mr. Howirtevp. I am glad to see that you are thinking along the 
line of a major shelter program, but you modify it down by your 
qualifications to the point where it does not become a major shelter 
program. 

It becomes an incidental shelter program, mostly as Mr. Morgan 
says, relying on certain inducements and relying on the initiative of 
individuals or corporations. 

It is still a do-it-yourself program which will not work. It al- 
ready has been through the mill and won’t work. That is, in this field. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Carteton. (7) Reduction of urban vulnerability: This is a 
field in which the target cities are almost helpless. Milwaukee and 
Milwaukee County have had studies made of various methods of re- 
ducing the vulnerability of this target area (the Sutermeister Report, 
Reduction of Urban Vulnerability). 

Every recommendation to this end, however, tends to reduce the tax 
base of the city and render it less able to carry out its responsibilities. 

Unless there is strong Federal leadership exerted in this field to the 
end that State laws can be adjusted to enable cities to expand over 
wide areas, it would seem economically impossible to accomplish this 
vital program. 

The city planners of Milwaukee have developed tentative plans and 
have had legislation passed by the State legislature setting up regional 
planning commissions (State law and statement from planners ap- 

ae ereto). However, no resolution of the tax problem has been 

evised. 

(8) Chemical and biological warfare: There has been no guidance 
whatsoever in these two fields of civil defense. Yet the potency of 
nerve gas and germ warfare is well known, and FCDA 1956 planning 
logical warfare will be used. There is no way that local civil defense 
can accomplish anything in these fields without Federal help. 

I doubt seriously—I have heard the doubt expressed—that had this 
regional planning commission carried the civil-defense stamp it would 
have received a lot more opposition than it did. It was put through 
the legislature as an economic feature rather than having the civil- 
defense angle. 

Mr. Houirietp. Would that mean then that you would think that 
it would be a mistake for a Federal civil-defense agency and the mili- 
tary people to initiate a plan which would be what we commonly refer 
to as a “target area,” “regional target area,” or “target complex mas- 
ter plan,” and put their stamp of approval on it? 

Mr. Carieron. I think it would be very, very helpful and very well. 
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Mr. Houirretp. You think it would be helpful ? 


ust, be Mr. Carteton. Yes; I do. 
action Mr. Ho.irtevp. I understood you to just say that if it had the 
. FCDA stamp of approval on it, it might oa caused difficulty. 
rized Mr. Carteton. Had we pushed the plan the bill which set up the 
need, regional planning commission in the State legislature as a civil- 
1 cael defense measure—— 
Mr. Hotirtexp. I see. 
, Fed- Mr. Carteton. The rural legislators in the legislature would have 
ament taken a more dim view of it then than they do now. 
helter & Mr. Houirietp. Let us just assume, for the sake of this discussion, 
that an area of 7,000 square miles was involved in your target area, 
ig the an area 70 miles wide by 100 miles long—because that was the area 
your that Dr. Libby described on the 10-megaton bomb—if an area that 
helter approximated that size was set up by the best minds in the military 


as a probable area to be affected by an attack, and Federal recognition 


organ was given to an area that could be organized by your State, county, and 
ive of city officials, then integrated into this type of a regional authority, 

and if the Federal Government would put the stamp of approval on 
It al- that, and would assist you financially, do you not concede that your 


field. task of getting an effective civil-defense organization would be greatly 
lessened ? 


} 18 8 Mr. Carterton. I believe it would be greatly lessened, particularly 
® and if the Federal Government, as you say, felt seriously enough about it 
of re- to give financial assistance in the development of it. 

port, Mr. Houirtetp. That financial assistance would be in the administra- 


tive field as well as in the operational field ? 
le tax Mr. Carterton. It should be; yes, sir. 
lities. Mr. Houtrtevp. It would also envisage utilizing to the fullest extent 
to the all of your local resources and capabilities, such as volunteer people 
_ Over in the organization, along with your professionally trained full-time 
1 this people. 

Mr. Carterton. That map there shows the region as it is now estab- 
s and lished on paper. However, it has been very slow to develop, because 
onal of this lack of assistance that you speak of, sir. 

S ap- The small towns, counties do not like to spend money for something 
been that they do not see. 

Mr. Horirtetp. But if this area was approved by the Federal Gov- 
lance ernment as a probable target complex area, and the whole problem 
cy of was coordinated for that area, both in your sparsely populated areas, 
ning and in the thickly populated areas, and you were given the right kind 
fense of assistance for the protection of your people in that area, do you not 

believe that your small towns and counties would be willing to fall in 
1 this with a master plan that did have the definite approval of the Federal 
vould Government ? 
ough Mr. Carterton. I feel convinced they would. 
civil- Mr. Houtrtep. Many of these dissensions between little towns and 
counties we find all throughout the United States, it would seem, would 
that fall by the wayside in the face of really top-level planning and top- 
mili- level assumption of responsibilities. 
refer Mr. Carteton. Many of the representatives of the counties sur- 


mas- rounding Milwaukee and small towns surrounding Milwaukee were 


’ present at this conference, and sat in in the committees that formed 
well. 
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these resolutions and they came up—one of them that they insisted on 
the most was this one: 

A Federal civil-defense district should be set up encompassing each target 
complex for the purpose of planning and operation capability so as to eliminate 
the barriers now existing between State and local political entities. 

That is recommendation No. 2 (a). 

Mr. Houtrretp. No. 2 (a) ¢ 

Mr. Carteron. Yes. 

I feel certain that it would be a great help to us if we could have 
something like that. 

Mr. Hottrievp. I think that is good thinking myself. I cannot see 
where there is anything impractical in it. You may proceed. 

Mr. Carterton. I would like to present our annual report which 
shows what we have accomplished so far, and what we had planned to 
accomplish in 1956. 

Mr. Hcutrrecp. The committee will receive it. 

(The annual report wil Ibe found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Carteron. (9) Milwaukee civil-defense development: For the 
information of the committee, we have included with this paper copies 
of our annual report. In this report we attempted to show what 
Milwaukee has accomplished in the year 1955 and what we hope to ac- 
complish in 1956. 

There are 21 municipalities in the metropolitan area of Milwaukee. 
The city, however, has about three-fourths of the population and 
covers about the same amount of the area involved. 

All of the developments and plans made by the city have always 
been made available to all the municipalities in this target complex. 
In addition to that, the various types of training developed by this ad- 
ministration have always been made available to the other munici- 
palities as to their interest could be developed. 

(10) Conclusions: There appear to be only three basic nonmilitary 
defensive measures available to local civil defense. 

These are: (1) Evacuation; (2) reduction of target vulnerability ; 
(3) shelter. 

We feel all of them overlap. They complement each other and must 
be carried out as a definite program simultaneously. 

We do not like to emphasize any one over the other. We feel that 
also perhaps the evacuation, tactical evacuation concept has been 
over emphasized in that people have forgotten the need for shelter, 
because of the emphasis shaned on tactical evacuation. 

It has never left our minds, however, but what we wanted a shelter 
program just as soon as it could be feasibly established. 

The reduction of target vulnerability is something that is very 
difficult to put over, and to sell even to the planners. Our city 
poe people have studied this matter for a long time, but the 

ave to approach the problem from the standpoint of what they thin 
is the capability rather than what is the most desirable thing they 
could have happen. ° 

Mr. Hottrtetp. We are thinking a great many of these solutions, 
or so-called solutions, have been offered by the FCDA on the basis 
of a lack of concept of what the impact of these weapons would 
really mean; and also on a, let us call it, a cheap basis, a basis of 
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advocating something that would be cheap in terms of dollars, with- 
out too much regard to the real effectiveness of it. 

I do not believe that you can buy civil defense cheaply any more 
than you can buy military defense cheaply. You either need it or 
don’t need: it. 

Asa matter of national continuity, national security, if you do need 
it you have to pay for it. And you cannot take measures which are 
completely inadequate just because other measures cost more. 

That is my opinion. 

Mr. Carteron. I have discussed this matter, sir, with several peo- 
ple in industry. Allis-Chalmers is one of the largest firms in Wiscon- 
sin, and they appear to be willing and anxious to do whatever is nec- 
essary in the field of cellar construction, preparations, plans for 
evacuation of people providing they get some encouragement or 
guidance from somebody higher than a local civil-defense director. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is right. I agree with you that there should 
be some incentive, they should not have to bear that burden of finance 
themselves, because this is a national problem. 

There should be incentives offered in every way that we can offer 
to bring about an effective program. 

Mr. Carteton. These measures overlap and complement each 
other. All are vital. One should not be emphasized at the expense 
of the other. 

Tactical evacuation should be used as long as it is a possibility. 
If enemy bombers are on the way and there is sufficient warning time to 
move people out of a target area to be dispersed into less vulnerable 
areas, it certainly should be done. 

As warning time diminishes tactical or “warning yellow” evacua- 
tion will become less and less a possibility. However, strategic 
evacuation may always be a possibility and should be carefully 
planned and arranged. 

The reduction of urban vulnerability must be entered into by govern- 
ment at all levels in a positive and courageous manner or urban areas 
will continue to develop into richer and ever more profitable targets. 

Present Federal assistance in this field is insufficient to accomplish 
much, It must be understood that a city destroyed by nuclear attack 
cannot be rebuilt for a long time to come. Therefore, planned urban 
dispersal will have the effect of determining where and how a city 
should be rebuilt after attack as well as be the plan for the reduction 
of urban vulnerability prior to attack. 

_ This program is not within the authority of FCDA at this time. It 
is not part of the current survival plan surveys being conducted. 
However, it can only be started with strong Federal help and must 
be started soon if much is to be accomplished in the foreseeable future. 

Shelter is a must regardless of the other two passive defensive 
measures. Shelter will be required everywhere in a future war if 
people are to survive. Shelter against radioactive fallout effects will 

vital in rural areas. 

Such shelters are relatively simple and easy to construct, but rural 
area people must be given some incentive if they are to realize the 
importance of such shelter. Rural area shelter should be constructed 
large enough to take care of the evacuees from target areas as well as 
the native population. 
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Shelter must be started now in the target areas if it is to exist in 
the next few years when there will be no more than 10 to 15 minutes 
warning time. Shelter should be constructed so as to save the greatest 
number of people. 

Overpressures from 15 to 30 pounds per square inch should ac- 
complish this particularly if shelters are small and scattered over the 
area. There is so much that could be done by the Federal Government 
that is being avoided that only the most, radical action at this point 
could hope to produce results. 


EVACUATION, REDUCTION OF VULNERABILITY, AND SHELTER 


I have a paper here, sir, prepared by Chief Wischer, who is our 
deputy for operations, which he asked me to submit for the record if 
it is acceptable. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. We will be glad to have it. 

(The paper is as follows :) 


Civit DEFENSE 


A report by Edw. E. Wischer, chief, Milwaukee Fire Department, and deputy 
director of operations, Milwaukee Civil Defense Administration, May 1956 


Civil defense, because ef its peculiar nature, is one of the few governmental 
functions which finds officials daring not to be conservative. It seems that civil 
defense orginated with more or less radical ideas of operation, and as a result if 
one dares not be radical he is out of step. Certain theories, such as auxiliary 
forces, evacuation, finance, tests, have too often gone into practice with not 
enough consideration being given to realism. Dry runs assuredly have a place 
in the pattern of development, but they must give way to actual public participa- 
tion tests. 

I believe that I can safely say that opportunity has been given to me to grow 
up with civil defense at the community level. During World War II, as chief 
in charge of the fire department bureau of instruction and training, I trained 
thousands of block wardens, auxiliary fire fighters, and other civil-defense 
personnel, both on government payrolls and civilians, I worked closely with 
all divisions of the civil-defense organization, and was privileged to attend 
courses at Edgewood Arsenal and at Aberdeen Proving Grounds. When the 
President created the Office of Civil Defense Planning, under a directive dated 
March 27, 1948, I was 1 of 8 fire chiefs invited to draw up a report for the [ire 
Services Division. This group met in the Pentagon, and our recommendations 
were incorporated into the report entitled “Civil Defense for National Security,” 
also known as the Hopiey report. When civil defense was resurrected in Mil- 
waukee in June of 1948, I was one of the charter members to attend the initial 
meeting, and have held oftice in the Milwaukee organization since that time. 

I recognize that a certain amount of planning must always be done before 
operating procedures ean be developed; however, I do feel that planning can 
become so involved and progress at such a pace as to outdistance operations, 
thus defeating its own purpose. By that I mean, if planning does not permit 
tests to determine the worth and practicability of that planning, then there 
is almost bound to be a great deal of waste motion, not to mention the costs 
and time involved. This approach has resulted in a hodgepodge of theories, 
claims, counterclaims, opinions, and controversies, with no tests which will offer 
a criterion on which to judge the merits of the planning. I would suggest that 
greater use be made of trial runs, and that the operating divisions have 4 
greater hand in the development of plans so that the planners have the benetit 
of capabilities which the operating division heads know exist in their man- 
power and equipment. For example, the recent transport company strike was 
a graphic example of what a trial run in evacuation might reveal. It certainly 
will motivate thinking for possible overhauling of evacuation plans. It has 
revealed that traffic patterns must be predicated well below the accepted traffic 
load of an artery. Yet, we have gone ahead and set up a traffic pattern, in- 
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stalled signs, with no assurance that even the primary movements of an evacu- 
ation will be feasible, except as they appear on a drawing board. 

According to my experience, next to matters of fiscal responsibility, the real 
deterrent to progress in planning and testing is legal responsibility. No one 
wishes to face up to the liability of the various governmental units for any 
claims which might come out of an actual public participation test. Of course, 
Government employees are covered by workmen’s compensation and other pro- 
visions, such as pension benefits, but civilians are still groping as to their 
status. Furthermore, there are countless other claims which might be thrown 
at the city, county, State, and Federal officials; by individuals and firms for 
a myriad of reasons, such as interference with business, denial of civil rights, 
andonandon. We recognize that an emergency supersedes almost all individual 
rights; but how can we establish a legal plane where an official can confidently 
plan and go ahead with a real public participation test? 

Undoubtedly the answer can only come at the national level, because Federal 
regulations naturally supersede those of the State, and on down the line. 
The city could pass ordinances offering the desired protection, but a regulation 
of higher stature could be invoked to invalidate what the city had attempted. 
This seems to point up what we feel is the glaring weakness in the entire 
civil defense structure—the lack of leadership at the national level. Planning, 
patterns, procedures, and most of the preoperational phases of civil defense 
should be under the control of the Federal Government, and also the bulk of the 
expenses of these phases. It does not make sense to have hundreds of municipal 
units working on the same problems, going in different directions, and sometimes 
even at cross purposes. How can a mass evacuation be planned if it must stop at 
a county line because the adjoining county objects. 

In searching for a reason why the general public is so apathetic toward civil 
defense, it would be only natural that the public take its cue from the leaders 
in Government. Based on the limited participation in civil defense by the 
Congress, there is no indication to be gained that we are subject to a threat 
which would require civil defense to protect us; yet, great sums are appropriated 
for the military, which is in direct contrast as it indicates that there is a 
danger of attack. 

The Federal Government has seen fit to adopt roads, power supply, farm 
crops, flood control, and other segments of our economy, as Federal projects, 
and worthy of Federal support. Many of these are purely local, or at least 
have geographical lines. But we cannot see where civil defense recognizes 
political or governmental limitations. 

Civil defense programs, embracing auxiliary fire brigades, evacuation, civil 
defense rescue trucks, and related facets of civil defense planning and operations, 
should of necessity be reviewed periodically, with constant thought given to our 
experience in similar situations, and not overlooking the benefits which these 
experiences can teach. 

As a fire chief and former instructor in civil defense, it has been possible for 
me to gain an appreciation of the results to be expected from auxiliary fire 
forces. It is my firm belief that our efforts must be concentrated on selling 
management, including industry, merchandising, warehousing, public occupan- 
cies, and all large buildings having concentrations of people, on the value and 
necessity of industrial fire brigades. Such brigades could be fully equipped 
and trained units, or could consist of 2 or 3 men on a shift who were acquainted 
with basic first-aid fire fighting and how to call the municipal fire department. 
Until management accepts the responsibility to cooperate by having personnel 
trained for industrial fire brigade duties, we do not feel that any efforts should 
be expended on auxiliary fire forces. 

It is noteworthy to comment that even our own governmental units, such as 
city, county, State, and Federal buildings, do not have a form of industrial fire 
brigade in existence. Government should take the initiative in civil defense, 
and we could reasonably expect that our arguments with management would 
sound more plausible and have greater effect if we could point out the aware- 
ness of our own officials to the value and necessity for industrial fire brigades. 

Auxiliary fire brigades bring many problems, and one of the principal draw- 
backs is the lack of something concrete for the individual to do after he is 
trained. This problem is not native to auxiliary fire brigades alone, as it ex- 
tends to all of these volunteer groups, but whereas various courses can be 
offered to train block wardens to maintain their interest and association, we 
because it would not necessitate utilizing facilities which should be used for 
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Yet, if we merely give a man the required course, and then put his name in a 
file for call in an emergency, most likely he will either have lost interest in the 
interim, or he will be pestering us for something to do or to learn. 
These problems would not exist in the case of industrial fire brigades, because 
there would be fires and other emergencies. where the individual and group 
eould put to practice what has been learned. Also drills would be feasible 
because it would not necessitate utilizing facilities which should be used for 
other purposes, and the men would be available, as they would perform while 
on the job. 
Industrial fire brigades can perform in a dual capacity. In the event of the 
necessity for an auxiliary fire force, the industrial fire brigade members could 
be mobilized to give assistance to the fire protection services. They would be 
better equipped from a training standpoint than would a less efficiently trained 
and organized auxiliary fire force. 
A sincere effort has been made to bring management into the fold with re- 
spect to industrial fire brigades, but there has been a decided lack of interest 
and success. A few plants have shown a genuine interest, and several very 
good brigades are organized and maintained. They have proven their value 
to the firm, and will continue to be even more important, It is my firm belief 
that the only reason for most plants failing to participate is because of the 
expense concerned. Many have not even gone to the trouble to determine how 
little it will actually cost in terms of man-hours and”equipment. But because 
they cannot add these costs as a direct charge against production, many manu- 
facturers feel it is an unnecessary overhead charge. We do not have the per- 
sonnel, nor the facilities, to conduct an advertising campaign. Perhaps that is 
where we have failed, but it does not seem reasonable. Agencies, such as the 
association of commerce, have an excellent medium for “selling” industrial fire 
brigades, but no relief has been found here. I do not believe that the efforts of 
the fire department should be expended on the recruiting phase of the problem, 
but we are ready and anxious to do the training and organizing. 
I have stood before the fire prevention school of the association of commerce 
year after year, preaching about fire. safety and. trying to “sell” fire brigades. I 
know that I am talking to the wrong people at these meetings, beeause it is not 
the workman, or the foreman, who is delinquent. It is management which has 
failed to meet its obligation in providing the equipment and the time to train 
fire brigade personnel. I have asked the association of commerce to gather its 
membership at a dinner, or some meeting, at which I could discuss with these 
employers the value and necessity of fire brigade organization. This I have not 
been able to do, and as I have stated, this is probably the only way I could 
contact management on common ground, other than going to each individual 
plant. Civil defense is a part-time assignment, and I cannot allow a part-time 
activity to interfere with my first responsibility, which is the fire service. I am 
willing to offer my time and talents for those phases of civil defense which are 
strictly fire protection, but recruiting should not ask for equal participation 
in our fire services. 
There is a possible solution to the lack of industrial fire brigade organization, 
but it is very doubtful whether it could be brought into being. An ordinance or 
State statute would certainly be the most effective means to have each plant 
provide the protection furnished by an industrial fire brigade, but such an 
extreme is infinitely more radical than the inclination of governing bodies have 
so far demonstrated. Yet, we have seen during the war, that the Government 
has ordered certain protective measures, actually more extreme than a mere 
industrial fire brigade, for firms which have war and defense contracts. The 
underlying cause here is not protection of the employees, but the furtherance of 
the defense effort. We believe that the protection of the employees, and the 
investment of the stockholders, should share equally in importance as a basis 

for such legislation. 
DISPERSAL OF FIRE APPARATUS 


The second item which finds this department in disagreement with the gener- 
ally accepted theory of civil defense is in the area of evacuation and disperse- 
ment of fire apparatus. The city of Milwaukee had a recent experience which 
illustrated graphically and realistically how a slight increase in automobile 
traffic literally choked the streets. During this time we had to revise our re- 
sponse procedure so as to provide for bypassing certain areas, and we even 
reduced our response assignments because there was every indication that some 
units might not be able to negotiate through the blocked streets. There are sev- 
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eral considerations which determine why we should disperse, but we have prob- 
ably failed to consider some of the reasons why we should not disperse. It might 
be that the best solution would be found in a combination of dispersal and duck 
and cover. 

Picture, if you will, a full-scale evacuation. Our apparatus have been ordered 
to disperse, and they will be caught up in the stream of one-way traffic according 
to the established pattern. It is not conceivable that there will be no fires in the 
abandoned city, because even though the human element is the cause of most 
fires, this human element might linger in the form of defective wiring, fires 
already smoldering waiting for certain conditions to form, and other causes 
which take effect long after the initial failure to observe fire safety rules has 
been consumated. So it is agreed that the possibilty of fire is a factor which 
cannot be overlooked. Something would have to give way if our companies 
were to be detailed to respond to a fire in the abandoned portion of the city. 
Hither the evacuation would be temporarily curtailed, or pandemonium would 
be created by having fire apparatus move against the traffic pattern. 

The alternative, and to our way of thinking the sensible thing, is to predicate 
our actions on the potentials. If we know we will have fires, we must formulate 
our plans to take care of those fires. This means that not all of our apparatus 
must be dispersed, at least not on the first alert. If necessary, certain units 
can follow on the heels of the last movements of traffic, so that they can return 
to the abandoned portion of the city without undue interference. Even with a 
substantial interval between the yellow alert and the red, it would be more 
practical to adopt a policy of protecting the city from certain damage and 
possible entire loss through fire, by designating certain units to remain for home 
protection. 

MANPOWER 


It is fairly simple for the Federal Government and the city to collaborate on 
the purchase of equipment, but the question of manpower has not been answered. 
We are of the opinion that since the Government is going along on a 50-50 basis 
on the purchase of civil-defense equipment, there is no reason why that formula 
cannot be applied in the payment of salaries of personnel who might be employed 
to operate such equipment. In fact, we believe that the Federal Government 
should shoulder a greater portion of manpower cohts, especially so because so 
much of our civil-defense costs are not in the area of operation, but principally 
research, planning, training, and instruction, and in the development of the basic 
idea of civil defense, rather than in the application of a progrim already devised. 


FCDA APPARATUS AND EQUIPMENT 


Following is an excerpt from the Federal Civil Defense Manual M25-1, Re- 
vised, entitled “Federal Contributions” : 

“Chapter 1, paragraph 1.12: Uses of civil-defense equipment for other than 
operational civil-défense purposes : 

“(a) The Administrator has authorized the following uses of civil-defense 
equipment secured through the contributions program for other than operational 
civil-defense purposes : 

“(1) The use of any civil-defense equipment, when authorized by the 
governor of the State, for disasters other than those resulting from enemy 
attack, except that attack warning devices are specifically excluded from this 
provision. 

“(2) The use of any civil-defense equipment for training purposes to the 
extent such use does not jeopard'ze the equipment’s immediate availability, 
in good condition, for operational use in a civil-defense emergency. 

“(3) Use of fire equipment to combat multiple-alarm fires. 

“(4) The general use of communications equipment is limited by the 
following restrictions: (@) That such use does not involve removal of such 
equipment from its point of installation for civil-defense purposes and (/) 
that such use does not jeopardize its immediate availability, in good condi- 
tion, for operational use in a civil-defense emergency. 

“(b) The authorization contained in the above subparagraphs is made subject 
to the condition that such equipment, if consumed, damaged, or destroyed in such 
uses, will be promptly replaced at no expense to the Federal Government, pro- 
vided, however, that where a disaster, other than that resulting from an enemy 
attack, has been declared by the President to be a major disaster under the 
Federal Disaster Act (Public Law 875, 81st Cong.; 42 U. S. C. 1855 ff.), as 
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amended, the costs of repair or replacement of such equipment consumed, dam- 
aged, or destroyed in the performance of functions as authorized under that act 
may be defrayed in whole or in part from funds allocated to the State under 
that act. 

“Paragraph 1.13: Title to civil-defense equipment : 

“(a) FCDA makes financial contributions to the States only; therefore, no 
provision is made in the project application or the regulations for reassignment 
of title by the State. This does not prohibit a reassignment of title to a political 
subdivision. However, title may not be reassigned to private concerns or indi- 
viduals. 

“(b) The State continues to be responsible to the Administrator for compliance 
with FCDA regulations whether it retains or reassigns title or possession. If 
title is to be reassigned to a political subdivision the State is adequately protected 
by having an authorized ‘official of the political subdivision sign part I of the 
project application. By so signing, the political subdivision agrees to comply 
with FCDA criteria and regulations. 

“Paragraph 1.14: Requirements on location of civil-defense equipment and 
facilities : 

“Civil-defense concepts are subject to change as the technology of modern war 
changes. It is the responsibility of the FCDA to reflect these changes in all 
aspects of its program, including the contributions program, as rapidly as 
possible. 

“The proper location of civil-defense equipment and facilities is especially 
important. The States and cities should make sure that, commensurate with 
operating requirements, such equipment and facilities within the States, critical 
target areas and target areas are (1) located so as to insure the probability of 
effective use and availability after enemy attack, or (2) scattered or capable of 
being dispersed throughout the area so as to provide the maximum of security 
no matter which of the probable aiming points may be selected by an enemy. 

“In order, therefore, that States and cities may avoid prematurely committing 
themselves to the expenditure of funds for the design, construction, improvement, 
and equipping of fixed facilities, it is important that States and cities review 
proposed location and/or suitable protective construction with FCDA regional 
administrators before entering into contracts for which reimbursement will be 
claimed.” 

The above restriction on the use of FCDA equipment by municipalities has no 
plausible explanation. It is common knowledge that this regulation is being 
violated regularly and constantly by other cities in this area, and I presume 
there might be no objection if the city of Milwaukee used this equipment for 
ordinary fires. However, it is not my policy to wantonly and openly operate in 
violation of any law, and if the sentiment of FCDA is to permit this equipment 
to be used for ordinary responses and emergencies, rather than greater alarms 
and strict civil-defense operations and tests, I would certainly be in favor of 
such a move. In fact, it would have a beneficial effect because the possibility 
of such equipment wearing out is less than the gains to be derived in having it 
kept in operating condition and the instruction of operating personnel through 
actual use in emergencies. 

While on the subject of civil-defense equipment, I have been looking for an 
opportunity to criticize, even if it is. cansidered destructive rather than con- 
structive, the design of the civil-defense rescue trucks. Rescue, as practiced in 
fire departments, is an emergency procedure. These trucks are about the most 
unsafe we have ever driven, and we can’t allow them to travel the streets unless 
two men are aboard. In fact, we will have to be sorely pressed before we will 
resort to having these trucks travel the streets for an emergency response. 

This complaint stems not only from Milwaukee, but is universal among all 
chiefs we have contacted. This rescue truck is apparently built along standard 
lines, using the same pattern throughout the country, and although I do not know 
who designed it, I am certain it was not a fire official of a large fire department, 
nor anyone connected with a fire department in such a capacity. 

These are just two of the reasons why I never was inclined to go along with 
the idea of purchasing fire apparatus on a 50-50 basis. I did not want any 
strings attached to the use of the apparatus, and moreover, I feel the design 
should be in line with accepted specifications for municipal departments. As 
long as the city is paying for half of the cost of such apparatus, it should 
be available for general use, and it should be of such design and specifications 
as to be useful as intended. For example, assuming that the city would be 
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permitted to use the apparatus for general purposes, there would be no point 
in having “mongrel” apparatus in our department if it were purchased at the 
expense of getting the type of apparatus, of satisfactory design, which we feel 
we need and prefer. 

From my experience, the engineers who design civil-defense equipment for use 
by the fire service are lacking in the practical knowledge to produce apparatus 
and equipment which is up to the standards established in the fire profession. 
As long as we are spending public funds and particularly if it is on a 50-50 basis 
participation with the city contributing half the cost, the local fire chiefs should 
have a greater voice in the design and selection of apparatus which they are 
expected to operate. In fact, several standards could be adopted, with certain 
types adaptable for use in smaller communities, and other types designed for 
use in metropolitan fire departments. Consideration should always be given 
to the use of this equipment in ordinary peacetime emergencies, so that the 
maximum use can be enjoyed of the funds expended. There are attendant bene- 
fits from such an approach, and not the least is the opportunity for training and 
practice in the use of the equipment so that in a major emergency the men are 
thoroughly familiar with the limitations and properties of each piece of equip- 
ment. Second, the equipment will then be maintained in an_operating condition, 
and defects will be more readily noted. Another benefit would be in the event 
the equipment became obsolete because of changes in standards it will at least 
have served a useful purpose, and scrapping or junking will not be a total loss. 
With respect to this latter phase, it is common knowledge that a great deal of 
military equipment is scrapped before it is ever used, merely because it becomes 
obsolete. These are just some of the reasons why we should (1) not be bound 
by a restriction on the use of the equipment, as given under the FCDA manual 
on “Federal Contributions,” and (2), why the standards should more closely meet 
those now in vogue in the fire departments who will be expected to use the 
equipment, 

RECOGNITION OF PERSONNEL 


One of the basic concepts of civil defense in its early growth was the principle 
of using the presently existing municipal and other governmental units as the 
nucleus, and extending and enlarging these units by incorporating such volun- 
teers as could be utilized effectively. Later on, full-time staffs were employed, 
presumably to coordinate the planning of the various city departments, etc., but 
the operating responsibility remained with department heads, such as police 
chief, fire chief, commissioner of public works, Red Cross, ete. If this concept 
has not changed, and there is no reason to believe that the full-time civil defense 
staffs were intended to supplant the existing functionary heads, then it is further 
reasonable to assume that the operating forces should have the benefit of infor- 
mation, training and research which goes on at different levels. Certainly, tests 
such as conducted at Yucea Flats, Bikini, and as are being conducted now in the 
Pacific, would have a profound effect on the thinking of operating personnel. 

This policy was recognized as recently as July 11, 1953, when a resolution 
was drawn up by the Milwaukee County Association of Fire Chiefs, directed to 
Major General Olson of the State civil defense organization, stating that a rep- 
resentative of the association should be sent to any atomic tests conducted at 
which ‘civil defense personnel is invited. The group recognized that if the fire 
chiefs were to have responsibility in any emergency, and it is admitted that they 
have a real responsibility, they should be at least represented by a member of 
the profession at tests, to bring back to the group their findings in the light of 
their experience. <A copy of this resolution was also presented to Mayor Zeidler, 
director of the Milwaukee Civil Defense Committee. 

Recent local developments seem to indicate that the planing echelons of civil 
defense are supplanting the operating forces in recognition when it comes to 
attending courses and tests. Although we do not argue that planners should 
be outlawed from attendance at tests and courses, at least we are definitely con- 
vinced that the benefits of such attendance should accrue to the fire service, 
police service, public works, and others in the operations division of the civil 
defense organization. 

In the recent assignment of personnel to attend atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests, it could have been due to error that the operations division was sidetracked, 
but a more plausible reason should be ventured. I would imagine that if there 
was to be a sincere interest in furthering the strength of the organization, the 
information available at these tests should be accumulated firsthand by the 
director for operations, whoever he might be, or someone who can interpret the 
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findings in his language. Even the Federal organization would be benefited it time 


top-level operating personnel in the local organization were sent to the tests at idea 
Wederal expense and then correlating the knowledge and experience of thege I 
in the preparation of operating manuals. It would eliminate the danger of four 


having the instructions become too broad, and thus not applicable to any one 


group. tion 


CONCLUSION tion 
“ol 

Because of the very nature of its activity, civil defense must. be as flexible as Bro 
the changes in weapons. The title of this problem is the clue which should coor 
dictate our thinking, planning, construction and equipment, and objectives. We leve! 
are dedicated to defending, and only by knowing what we must defend against time 
are we able to know how to accomplish that objective. Unfortunately, the com 
progress in weapons has outdistanced even our wildest imagination, and even his 
the effect of many of these weapons is still a mystery. Therefore, we are too this 
often groping in the dark. But we should not be too discouraged, because there trate 
ure still fundamental principles which can guide our present actions, to the end an e 
that the necessary flexibility will not disrupt the entire organization. That is viva 
why prudence, tempered with an open mind on suggestions, will help to keep S 
the organization in step with new developments, but still offer a foundation for wr 
progress and a state of readiness commensurate with present weapons. and 

Mr. Carteton. Does the committee care to have a copy of this? a 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. ” 

(The document entitled “Milwaukee City Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration” will be found in the files of the subcommittee.) 

Mr. Zemier. By your leave I would like to introduce Dr. Parkin- 
son, who is the deputy director of the Milwaukee Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. 

Dr. Parkinson is a vice provost of the newly formed University of 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee—that is the official title. Before that he was 
director of the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 

He has had a distinguished career as a naval officer and is now an 
admiral in the United States Navy Reserve, I believe. Dr. Parkinson 
has worked with me for about 8 years in developing some of our orig- 
inal civil-defense concern and has several times appeared for me before 
committees, one of which was the Committee of the Congress on Effects coms 
of Atomic Energy. I would like to introduce Dr. Parkinson. of t] 

Mr. Hotirretp. Dr. Parkinson, we will be glad to have your testi- If t 


mony. for 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. GEORGE A. PARKINSON, UNITEDSTATES Uni 
NAVAL RESERVE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION AND 
PLANNING, WILWAUKEE CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Parkinson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committe, it is 
a privilege to have an opportunity to make a brief statement on some 
points which are related to the development of an effective civil de- 
fense program for the United States. I shall not review in this state- 
ment-the exceHent work which has been done at all levels of-govern- 
ment and by a great many competent people who have contributed men 
much to the present state of development of civil defense. I shall M 
not review, sithoons I concur in, the statements made this morning of t! 
before this committee by Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Milwaukee. M 

Further, I shall not cover the points which are in the presentations opel 
of Brig. Gen. Don Carleton and Col. George Carnahan of Milwaukee. M 

All of us have discussed the many aspects of civil defense many men 
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times and I am sure that each of us owes his own thinking and his own 
ideas in part to the observations made by the others. 

I should like to make specific recommendations and suggestions in 
four areas. The first of a has to do with the general administra- 
tion of a Federal program of civil defense. The administrative func- 
tions of the Federal Civil Defense Administration fall into three 
groups. First, there is the responsibility for joint planning and 
nian of an adequate civil defense program at the national 
level. I believe that this function is being handled at the present 
time with a degree of thoroughness and excellence which are most 
commendable. I believe further, however, that the effectiveness of 
this work would be enhaneed if the position of the Federal Adminis- 
trator were raised to a Cabinet level in order that he might work as 
an equal among equals in planning for the passive defense and sur- 
vival of the United States. 

Second, one of the responsibilities of the FCDA is the coordination 
and surveillance of the civil defense efforts of the operating govern- 
ment departments. The coordination function at this level is being 
moderately well taken care of at the present time. 

It appears, however, that FCDA has neither the authority nor the 
staff now to accomplish the function of surveillance which I believe 
is necessary for an effective civil defense program. 

Actually the Federal Civil Defense Administration does not have 
the authority to require the other operating departments of the Fed- 
eral Government to perform their civil defense functions and to main- 
tain these functions at a required standard of excellence. 

FCDA should have the authority to do this and should have a staff 
adequate to insure compliance. 

Mr. Banwan. What would be the alternative if they do not comply ¢ 

Mr. Parkinson. The alternative would be that the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration would report to the President of the United 
States at least semiannually on the civil defense readiness of this 
country, and in that report would be his estimate of the adequacy 
of the work being done by the operating branches of the Government. 
If they were not caring for their responsibilities, the responsibility 
for doing something about it would rest with the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Batwan. You are not making any prediction as to what might 
be a way of achieving compliance? 

Mr. Parkinson. I would hesitate to suggest how the President 
should discharge his responsibility to the people of the country. 

Mr. Batwan. In considering any legislation we would have to con- 
sider how we might get compliance. That is a problem with us. 

Mr. Parkinson. Well, if a Federal operating department isn’t going 
to do its job—— 

Mr. Batwan. No, no, what we are talking about is a local govern- 
ment not doing its job. 

Mr. Parkinson. No, I’m talking about the operating departments 
of the Federal Government, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. I’m sorry, I though you were talking about local 
operating people. 

Mr. Parxrnson. No, sir, I’m talking about the operating depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. Any further questions, sir ? 
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Mr. Batwan. No, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Parkinson. Third, the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
must become an operating agency in order to perform those civil de- 
fense functions, obviously the Federal ones, whose nature is such 
that they do not now fall naturally into any area of any of the other 
operating governmental departments. That is, there are certain civil 
defense functions which are new and which are not related either by 
precedent or by law to any existing government department. 

These functions need to be carried out and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration must have the authority and the staff to carry them 
out. I shall not delineate these functions at the present time, but a 
careful study of the civil defense needs of our Nation will show that 
they exist. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, at this point it is stated they will not 
delineate the functions at the present time. It would be extremely 
— to the committee if those functions would be listed at this time 

or us. 

Mr. Parxtnson. I’d be happy to mention one that has been under 
discussion this afternoon. That isthe shelter function. The national 
problem of shelter is not a problem which normally falls into any of 
the operating Government departments at the present. time. That is 
an example if I may state of the type of problem that I am referring 
to. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. How about the planning of regional complexes? 

Mr. Parkinson. That obviously is a Federal problem, sir. Again 
however I hesitated to mention that because it is a question as to the 
extent to which that is a planning problem and the extent to which it 
is an actual operating problem. I think it will partake of both 
aspects. 

Mr. Ho.irreip. I would be inclined to think so. 

Mr. Parkrinson. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Bauwan. I wonder if the gentleman from Milwaukee could 
provide the staff a statement which would delineate these functions 
more explicitly for our use. 

Mr. Parkinson. I would be very happy to do that, sir. 

We would need a little time I think. We would like to have a 
caucus on it. Wedo a lot of our thinking in what I think our indus- 
try now calls brainstorming around Milwaukee but we do know some 
of those and we would be very happy to file a supplementary state- 
ment with your committee if you wish which would list some of that, 
some of the perhaps more important functions I am referring to. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. We'd appreciate having that because naturally in 
advocating an increased Federal function, I think most of us feel like 
most people feel, that we do not want to enter into and interfere with 
the rights of the States and the cities and the counties in their normal 
powers any more than is absolutely necessary in the Government in- 
terest, and yet we feel that the Federal Government has been lax in 1ts 
recognition of this real Federal responsibilty it seems to us, and that 
they have therefore held back from coming forward with imaginative 
and realistic—I wouldn’t say imaginative, but with realistic—plans 
for getting a real, effective civil defense in the country. We feel that 
it is something that is needed. We have got to have it, and we jus! 
feel that the record shows that we have not got it and we won’t have 
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it if we try to get it in the way we have been trying to get it, and that 
is why we are coming to the opinion more and more that this is some- 
thing the Federal Government has just got to recognize the importance 
of and I think implement or we are not going to have it. 

Mr. Parginson. Mr. Chairman, I’m very happy to hear you sa 
this. At a previous appearance here in Washington before I think 
it was the Atomic Energy Commission we mentioned the fact—we 
stressed the fact that this question of national survival is not a local 
problem, and you are the first responsible national officer I have heard 
say, “We recognize that it is a national problem.” 

Mr. Horirtexp. I think the members of this committee, all of them, 
have —_ to this conclusion as a result of our studies in the last 5 
months. 

Mr. Parkinson. It makes us very happy to hear such a statement 
and we concur without reservation. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Unfortunately I can’t say that the other 430 Con- 
gressmen have the conviction at this time because they have not been 
exposed to the facts that we have been exposed to probably. We 
have got a job of education to do, too, here in Congress. 

Mr. Parkinson. Sir, we would expect your committee to be quite 
well ahead of the other people in the Government since you have had 
much more advantage in recent months than they have. 

Two, the second area which I should like to mention has to do with 
the vulnerability and dispersal of the great metropolitan areas of the 
United States which would be the targets in the case of mass enemy 
air attack. 

It appears that nearly all civil defense authorities agree that over 
a long period of time the ultimate solution of this problem lies in the 
thinning out of our great cities both as to population and as to business 
and industrial concentration. 

The problem is how can a city disperse itself over a large area suf- 
ficiently so that it is not a desirable target for atomic or thermonu- 
clear attack and still remain sufficiently compact that it can operate 
as a true metropolitan complex. 

This I believe, gentlemen, is the most crucial question which faces 
our society since our society is, in effect today, a society which receives 
its flavor and peculiar characteristics from these great metropolitan 
areas, 

I might say parenthetically that our society also receives many of 
its great social and industrial problems from these same areas. I 
believe that a solution of this problem cannot be left to chance. It 
cannot be solved on a rule of thumb basis nor can its solution be left 
to guesswork. I believe that the solution must be worked out care- 
fully and scientifically with mathematical precision. I suggest as a 
possible starting point that our scientists work out a mathematical 
formula which will measure the vulnerability of our great cities to 
mass attack by atomic weapons. a 

They can develop a “coefficient of vulnerability” which would be 
related to concentration of population, industries, and business which 
would involve geographical characteristics as related to distance from 
the center of possible attack and to the ability of the people of the 
community to evacuate either under strategic or tactical evacuation. 
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They could develop a formula which would reduce the probability 
of attack if an attack against this country should occur to a mathe- 
matical coefficient. 

Mr. Batwan. How would you reduce the probability of attack ? 

Mr. Parxrnson. I think that is capable of mathematical solution, 
sir. I think your first assumption would be if an attack should occur— 
may I go into it a little in detail ? 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want a get into this if it is 
going to take our time, but it seems to me when they say “reducing the 
oe of attack,” it involves changing the minds of the enemy. 

s that what you meant there ¢ 

Mr. Parkinson. No; the coefficient of vulnerability is not something 
which will change the minds of the enemy. Well, yes, it will, too, in 
this sense. Let us assume that there is one city in the United States 
which, if this country were subject to air attack, would most certainly 
be attacked as one of the targets. Let us take the city of New York 
for example, just an illustration. Let us take that and say it is the 
most vulnerable of all the cities in the United States. Then let us 
take some little town, East Cupcake, for example, which has a popula- 
tion of 350. The probability of attack there is zero. I submit to you 
that the concentration of people of industry, of finance, of business 
in the New York area, that thing is the thing which increases their 
probability of attack. 

Mr. Batwan. But this would not be a critical factor. It would not 
take a formula to work it out for New York City, Boston, and the 
other cities, and you would not need a formula to work it out for East 
Cupcake, but there might be some critical margin of cities where you 
might be in doubt; is that right? 

Mr. Parxrnson. No; what I am trying to say is this. If this 
country is attacked, let us say that some city above all is the top target. 
Let us give that a coefficient of 100. Then let us develop the scale, 
which is based on population, which is based on these factors which 
affect it, and string these cities out om that scale, and you would know, 
for example, maybe Milwaukee would have a coefficient of vulnera- 
bility to attack of 78 percent, amd let us say that if the enemy is geing 
to attack, we know that he probably won’t go down more than 70 
cities. Those whose coefficient is below that are pretty safe. 

Now if you can express this and spread these large cities out so that 
these factors come out about the same way for the great cities, then 
you are reducing the probability: that the enemy will use that type 
of attack against that particular city. 

Mr. Zetpier. May I say, Mr. A in here that. something 
of this type has already been attempted. In an article some years ago 
in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists by a professor named Hornell 
Hart who scaled the cities of the United States according to their vul- 
nerability and gave them ratings according to the amount of damage 
that would be done and the destruction of the city, and made a very 
neat calculation which any potential aggressor of the United States 
could use very handily for his own purposes. 

~ Mr. Batwan. Colonel Gault, the Cincinnati civil defense director, 
in his testimony about a week or 2 weeks ago, stated that when he was 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff Planning Board this was done and that 
is one of the bases for the present priority listing of cities. 
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Mr. Houtrrerp. I think what you are really talking about, Admiral, 
is the evaluation of targets on a basis of attractiveness to the enemy 
and taking such steps as can be taken to reduce that vulnerability by 
various methods. 

Mr. Parkrnson. That is right. And I point out in just a moment 
that if you have a city that has a coefficient of 75 which you consider 
dangerous, and suppose some great corporation is going to put a hous- 
ing project in the center of that city that involves 2,700 housing units, 
and if that will increase the likelihood or the probability of attack, 
the desirability of attacking that city, maybe that turns out to be 
a poor place to invest our money. 

Mr. Houirrerp. And for the Government to—— 

Mr. Parkinson. And for the Government to subsidize. 

Mr. Hotirretp. To extend the guaranty of mortgage to that area. 

Mr. Parkinson. Yes, but if they will develop that housing project 
some place else outside of this what might be the A zone, then they 
will be thinking the city out and the Government might say under 
those conditions we will help where we will not help if they increase 
this coefficient of vulnerability. That is what I am trying to say, sir. 

Mr. Horirievp. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Parkrnson. Then if people decide to settle in a community or 
start a business or expand a business in a community they would 
be advised of this coefficient of vulnerability by the Federal Govern- 
ment and would know whether they would be taking an undue risk, 
or whether their efforts were to further increase the probability of 
attack if an attack were to be made against this country. 

I believe that if businessmen and industrial leaders knew that the 
probability of attack was too high in any given location they would 
hesitate to invest additional capital in such a location but rather 
would move further out into the hinterland where they would have 
their project safer and incidentally where the people who they would 
employ would aiso be safer. 

I believe that this suggestion merits serious consideration, and could 
help to solve the problem of dispersal. 

And I may add to that on a voluntary basis. 

The third general point which I should like to mention has to do 
with shelter. In the early days of civil defense when we had to deal 
only with the famity-size atomic bomb we had a theory of duck and 
cover. Then with the advent of larger airborne weapons the concept 
of mass evacuation either on a strategic or tactical alert came into the 
civil-defense picture. 

We are now faced with 2 problems or rather 2 weapons which were 
not in existence in those years. The first of these is the airborne fusion 
weapon, the thermonuclear bomb. We now know it can be carried in 
planes already existing. The second phase of the problem stems from 
the impending advent of the ICBM. 

These two problems are related but in a sense distinct because in 
attack by either, the warning time will be different in the one case 
from what it will normally be in the other. 

The tactical use of the airborne thermonuclear weapon itself pre- 
sents two problems. The first is the problem of shelter within the 
city itself, the second is shelter from radioactive fallout over large 
areas of countryside. 
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The problem of shelter within the city raises the question as to 
whether it is better to build very large, very deep, and numerous 
shelters for large numbers of people with all the necessary sanitary 
facilities, ventilation, everything, and messing facilities or whether it 
is better to write off the people who sonal hn in the center of the 
A zone of any explosion and to provide a large number of relatively 
small, moderately heavy shelters which could take care of 2, 3, or 
4 families at a time. 

I suggest that both programs need to be carried out. The question 
which needs to be resolved is the relative emphasis on the two pro- 
grams. This I think must be determined by further study of the 
problem. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Dr. Parkinson, that is the second time in your state- 
ment that you make reference to a hypothetical point zero. The first 
is on page 3, where you make reference to population, industries, and 
business as related to the distance from the center of possible attack. 
Then over here you are again talking about this center of the A ring. 
Is this all based on some type of a mathematical calculation of the 
probabilities of where point zero will be? 

Mr. Parkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ecxnarr. Are you taking that as downtown Milwaukee? 

Mr. Parkinson. You take any geographical or urban complex, and 
based on the population and industrial distribution, you can figure 
where would be the point at which the greatest possible damage would 
be done if a bomb of a given yield were to be exploded. That is tle 
point I am talking about and that is the one capable of-—— 

Mr. Houtrte.cp. But you can’t fix that point rigidly because you 
cannot anticipate that the theoretically proper place for the bomb 
will be the place where the bomb hits, and if you rely on your thinking 
rigidly there, it seems to me you would come to error, because one of 
the things that we have learned, and if anything should teach us, it 
should be the degree of probable error of this bomb that dropped in 
the Pacific, not to mention the probable circle of error which the 
ICBM will have. 

Mr. Parkinson. Mr. Chairman, that is quite correct, but the fact 
is this point I am talking about does exist. What you are saying is 
that you are not sure the enemy is going to hit it. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. That is right. 

Mr. Parxrnson. But the bull’s eye does exist, and I submit that 
that should be the point from which we do our thinking. 

And then of course I can’t tell you what the probable error would be. 

Mr. Hourirrecp. I am wondering if you should do your thinking 
from that point or whether you should do your thinking from the 
point that we do not know where the point will be, only relatively 
speaking, and that we should give the maximum amount of protection 
to all of the people that would insure their survival outside of wherever 
that point is, and just write off as we would have to write off any way 
the people that would be under the A-bomb impact, the ee 

Mr. Bieaceeoten: Mr. Chairman, you are quite right and I concur 
with you that we should give protection to all the people, wherever 
they may be. But as you start to work on this problem, there are some 
people who are in greater danger. 
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Let’s take—the people in a given city are in greater danger than 
the people on the average out in the country. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. That is right. 

Mr. Parkinson. You have already made that assumption. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Parkinson. And I am suggesting an organized way of using 
that assuming, I think, now I point out that from the standpoint of the 
mathematics, what you are saying is this. That any given point, A, 
ina metropolitan complex is equally likely to be the target as any other 
given point B. That is precisely what you are saying, and that is a 
valid assumption if you wish to make that. I’m assuming we take as 
point A the point of greatest possible impact, this point which we can 
determine with mathematical precision. On the other hand, it may be 
that your proposal that we assume the equally likely concept of any 
point in the city being equally likely to receive a hit as any other point 
may be the basis on which it should be. I wouldn’t be prepared to 
debate that. Either is a perfectly precise and valid mathematical basis 
for discussing the problem. 

Mr. Bauwan. Along that same line, is not your mathematical point 
of attack here the point that is most desirable, a shifting one also? 

Mr. Parkinson. You mean that the coefficient of vulnerability will 
vary ¢ 

Oh, that is the essence of it, sir. 

Mr. Baiwan. In 1 day? 

Mr. Parxrnson. Yes, actually the shifts are between day and night. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. In terms of population you mean? 

Mr. Parkinson. Because your population moves, you are quite 
right. But you have to have something on which to base—you have to 
assume something. 

Mr. Batwan. But that is going into wishful thinking, isn’t it, if 
you have to assume something. Why can’t you assume the worst and 
plan accordingly as operations research in the military does? 

Mr. Parkinson. Will you please tell me a little more just what you 
mean, sir? 

Mr. Batwan. I am referring to a report that was given to us by 
the Navy Radiological Defense Laboratory in which it was stated 
that an adequate military plan must not be weapons oriented to the 
extent that it tries to out guess either the time of day of attack, the num- 
ber of bombs, where the attack is going to be, the kind of carriers or 
anything like that. It should discount all such factors and plan ac- 
cordingly. Planners should not try to outguess the enemy on a lot of 
different conditions because if the condition does not come about, you 
no longer have a good plan. 

Mr. Parkinson. I would like to get permission, Mr. Chairman, to 
take issue with the gentleman to this extent. 

Mr. Batwan. Go ahead. 

— Parkinson. You are saying that if you have no assumptions 
at all 

Mr. Batwan. No, I’m making an assumption. 

Mr. Parkinson. That we have no rigid assumptions. 

Mr. Batwan. No. And that the problem is open, you might say, 
as we say in mathematics, at both ends. There are no boundary condi- 
tions on the problem. I am saying, let us assume that cities are move 
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apt to be attacked than rural areas. I don’t think anybody woul 
disagree with that. Let us say that the cities which are most dense— 

Mr. Ho.trrexp. With the falling of the bomb but not necessarily 
with the radioactivity. 

Mr. Parxryson. I’m going to come to that, sir. I have a proposil 
on that. We are assuming that dense concentrations of people an( 
industry make a riper target than open areas, and I am saying that 
if we start with the point ‘which is the target and then care for that 
and extend our shelter plans and carry out beyond that as rapidly as 
we can, that is the intelligent way to go about this. 

Mr. Batwan. Is that in terms of evacuation or in terms of dis. 
persal? To achieve this thinning out, are you going to do it through 
evacuation upon warning time, or through disper sal? 

Mr. Parkinson. The thing I was discussing, sir, if you will permit 
me has to do with the thinning of the cities over the ‘long range, the 
lowering of the vulnerability coefficient. I’m not talking about evacu- 
ation at this moment, sir. 

Mr. Houiriebp. ( ‘onfining our thoughts just for the moment to the 
condition as it exists, not the long range, we have Milwaukee here, 
and a group of rings which represent I believe a 20-megaton bomb, 
so we will call this A, B, C, and 

Now, it is obvious if we say, well, there is no use in planning a 
shelter for these people in here and we can have a very thick shelter 
here and a thinner one here and a thinner one out here and so forth, 
or a cheaper one, whatever you want to call it, we are assuming a 

rigid perfect t performance on the part of the enemy. But I say that 
in the cities with the probability circle of error that exists in 
high-range enemy bombing or even in high-range practice bombing by 
our people, as was ev idenced i in the recent drop out in the Pacific, we 
don’t know where this is going to be. 

But if we assume that a condition of protection can be evolved 
which will give people in the B, C, and D ring protection but not in 
the A ring, then I would say that the kind of protection we should give 
all of the people including the people that are in theoretical A ring 
should be the type of protection which would save them in case they 
happened to be in the B. C, or D ring, and which we would predeter- 
mine would be completely lost if the A ring was here or here or here 
or here or here. 

Mr. Parkinson. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t doubt that. I think 
you are quite right. 

Mr. Howirrep. Because we have had arguments along the other 
way. 

Mr. Parkinson. I’m sorry if I gave that impression, but we do not 
know, item one, exactly where a hydrogen bomb would fall, or whether 
instead of a hydrogen bomb we may get 3 or 4 intercontinental ballistic 
missiles of the family-size variety, and I quite agree with you, but I 
still think that within a given area there we can assume the highest 
degree of vulnerability. 

Mr. Houirierp. The aiming point ? 

Mr. Parkinson. Yes; the aiming point. 

Mr. Houirrerp. I agree with that. 

Mr. Parkinson. And do our thinking from there. That was the 
only point. 
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Mr. Bauwan. But the aiming point ought not to be the corner of a 
building, it should be the whole metropolitan area. 

Mr. Parxrnson. I suspect that you are right, but I still think that 
the closer you are to the aiming point, to the bull’s eye, probably the 
heavier your defenses should be, even though the bomb may miss. 

Mr. Batwan. Then you would make more people vulnerable out- 
side the bull’s eye, by the degree to which you failed to predict the 
actual point zero. 

Mr. Parkinson. I wouldn’t doubt that. I think that what the 
chairman has said makes sense, that you give the entire metropolitan 
complex a degree of protection which would protect them if it turns 
out to be the B ring, say. 

Mr. Batwan. What you would call a reasonable protection under 
these types of weapons and one which we could afford to give from the 
standpoint of economics. 

Mr. Parkinson. I think I am in complete agreement. The only 
thing is I think you ought to have a starting point in your thinking, 
and that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Batwan. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Parxtnson. The second phase of our shelter problem is the one 
which has to do with providing shelters over large areas of the coun- 
tryside which can protect both humans and animals from the radio- 
active fallout of the hydrogen weapon. 

Again may I insert parenthetically that does not say that a ICBM 
might be defective anil might not drop in the middle of somebody’s 
barnyard either. That could happen I would suggest that a tre- 
mendous advance toward a satisfactory solution of this problem could 
be made if it were possible to get American farmers to modify their 
barns and sheds and other farm buildings in such a way that these 
buildings would provide shelter for both people and herds 

I would suggest we know that the rate of decay of this fallout is 
relatively high unless the fallout is very heavy and the radioactivity 
is high, furthermore the distance between a barn roof and a person 
sitting on the ground in the barn would itself provide a great deal of 
protection 

I propose that the Federal Government engage upon a program of 
subsidizing American farmers who make their farm buildings into 
protective structures. This program could be administered rather 
naturally through the various agricultural agencies throughout the 
country and at the local level through the county agricultural agent 
himself. I suggest that this program be limited to regions which lie 
within a critical distance of the various target cities of the country. 

This distance should be related to the areas which might probably 
be covered by lethal radioactive fallout. Perhaps the maximum dis- 
tance from the target city should be from 250 to 300 miles. If we add 
to this program a program of providing additional shelters in our 
public parks, our county fairgrounds, and in our other recreational 
areas we could take a tremendous step toward the solution of this 
problem at a relatively modest expense. 

The shelter problem which arises with the advent of the ICM is, 
I think, primarily related to the similar problem of the city shelters 
under thermonuclear attack, and probably the same type of city shel- 
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ters would serve against the intercontinental missile that would be 
needed to protect the people in case of a hydrogen bomb attack. 
The only question is one of emphasis. How large will be the war- 
heads of the ICBM weapons? Would a city need to plan, and this 
comes Fight down to your remarks of a moment ago, Mr. Chairman, 
against the possibility of one such large weapon or the possibility of 
being struck by several smaller weapons? Which, if I might interject, 
brings in the concept of equal vulnerability over a large area. If the 


latter is the case, it would apear that a dispersed plan of shelter would ° 


be the type of plan most effective. 

The fourth point I should like to discuss has to do with the care 
of evacuees in case of a tactical evacuation of any of the great metro- 
politan areas. 

I would like to insert into the statement additional statements at 
this time. There appears to be some question as to whether you will 
have a tactical or a strategic alert. I submit to you that if any city 
in the United States is attacked, you will have an evacuation, either 
a preattack or a postattack evacuation, and I suggest that the way 

you find out about that is to fire a 22-caliber rifle bullet into a hive of 
ees. If you drop any kind of a bomb on an American city, you will 


have an eruption of people out of that city that is like bees out of a 


hive. You will have evacuation either before or after attack. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. You will have, providing that we are in the condi- 
tion we are in today, and I agree with you 100 percent. But if I have 
within a block or two of my house a shelter which I know will give 
me—and I have been educated to the point that this is the place for 
me and my family to go, that there is emergency food and water and 
there is shelter from blast, let us say, and heat and radioactivity in 
that shelter, and that there may not be the necessity to be on the high- 
ways fighting for egress with a million other scared people, the 
chances are that I am going to think pretty seriously and go to th: 
place. Now, if we do not have those places, and we do not have them 
at this time, and I agree with you that there is going to be panic in our 
cities, in our streets. 

Mr. Parkinson. I am glad you concur with me, Mr. Chairman, but 
I would like to also suggest that even with a shelter program, an ade- 
quate shelter program, and with education, you will always have a 
certain percent of the population will just haul off and take to the 
highway in a case like this. 

Mr. Houirrevp. At least the roads will be less crowded if we have the 
majority of our people in shelters. 

Mr. Parkinson. That is true, but you do need to make some plan 
for the people who will go and you will never get 100 percent compli- 
ance or cooperation with the shelter plan. If this should occur the 
whole problem of food supplies, mass medical services, and shelter 
from the weather presents inumerable facets. Each of these is diffi 
cult in itself. 

I believe that any plan however carefully worked out can be onl) 
partially suecessful and that in any evacuation under any planned 
program large numbers of people and families will be roaming thie 
countryside and for a time will need to depend on their own resource: 
fulness for surviving. Three things they must have to survive—shel- 
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ter, in the case of inclement weather in the northern part of our 
country, food and water. 

Mr. Batwan. How about fallout? 

Mr. Parkineton. I had covered shelter from the fallout, sir. 

Mr. HowiFiEvp. Sir, this is thmking based absolutely on the lack of 
knowledge of the people as to the fallout hazard. 

Mr. Parkinson. That is correct, but the shelter from fallout is 
covered above there. And they might miss the fallout, but if you are 
in a northeast blizzard with 20° below zero they are going to freeze to 
death. 

Mr. Houirtreip. And if you go out in the Mojave Desert if you have 
tried to change a tire out there some time, you will know what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. Parkinson. Water in the most parts of the country is available 
and if boiled and otherwise purified can be used. The great question 
then is the question of food supply. 

This is especially critical to the producers and farmers particularly 
when it is related to the perishable foods such as dairy products which 
spoil quickly unless they can be properly processed and refrigerated. 

In order to provide for an orderly use of our food supplies of the 
country I suggest that we set up in advance an puma system of 
barter or requisition whereby it will be possible for a person or group 
of people who are displaced and on their own resources to acquire from 
our farmers and other producers meat, vegetables, and dairy products, 
and other supplies on a reimbursable basis. 

If this is not done hundreds and thousands of people will take the 
products and supplies in any way they can get them and there might 
result a state of lawlessness which could border on anarchy. 

There could result a condition which would be beyond the resources 
of the police department and peace officers to handle because if a man 
has lost his home in an attack and his family is starving he will take 
what is necessary for survival regardless of the attitude of the owner. 

Mr. Batwan. I might add regardless of whether he has any money 
or not or any means of barter or script. 

Mr. Parxrnson. That is correct. I hope that is implied in the 
preceding statement. And money will not be the factor. It will he 
some system of barter which enables him to get units of food. You 
know anybody 

Mr. Houtrretp. We have questioned the FCDA on this point and 
they have admitted that all of our resources in our Nation will be 
subject to regulation and requisition in case an attack comes, and 
yet they have not 

Mr. Parxrnson. Taken one step toward it. 

_Mr. Horrrrerp (continuing): One step toward providing requisi- 
tion blanks which could be used in such an emergency and which could 
protect the owners of commodities and other supplies from a com- 
pletely chaotic condition of accountability. And all we are hoping 
for is just a kind of primitive type of accountability in case something 
like this would happen, but they have not taken any steps along this 
line at all. They just said, “We are going to take your goods.” They 
have not oe any means by which a man could say “Here take my 
supply of groceries in this grocery store and feed it to the people, but 
sign this slip saying that there is $5,000 worth of groceries here and 
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some day I’ve got a claim against the Government.” But nothing like 
that has been done. z 

Mr. Parkinson. You can see a husband with three hungry children 
killing a farmer’s pig and the farmer standing there with a shotgun 
saying “if you touch that pig I’ll shoot you.” 

Those situations could occur, and we want to prevent them. 

All of you that have served in the military overseas know 
firsthand the type of situation I am discussing and the need for a 
proper solution. 

Mr. Houtrterp. I believe there was even a word coined by the name 
of “scrounging” which was used by the military ; wasn’t there? 

Mr. Parxtnson. I have heard that word, Mr. Chairman. It was 
always proper scrounging though, Mr. Chairman. 

These are only four of the facets of the large, numerous, and com- 
plex problems of civil defense which I will mention at this time. 

Again may I express my appreciation for the Ravage of appearing 
before this committee and my confidence that these hearings which 
you are holding will produce many ideas and plans which will con- 
tribute toward the survival of this country. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Thank you very much, Admiral Parkinson. 

Now Mr. Carleton, ar come back for just a moment? We 
want to clear up one or two points. Mr. Eckhart? 

Mr. Ecxuart. Mr. Chairman, some of these questions are predi- 
cated on the fact—and I think we have to pretty much recognize these 
as a fact—that Milwaukee is recognized as the city in the United 
States which has done the most planning and has the most perfected 
organization for civil defense purposes. 

Today I think we have gotten a lot of useful information on civil 
defense generally, but I think that the record would be incomplete 
unless we had something about the preparation that the city of Mil- 
waukee has actually made, for example, in terms of a test evacuation 
of the city and what percentage of the people they were able to take 
out of the city. 

Mr. Caruteton. We have not conducted a test evacuation of the city 
up to this point. 

Mr. Ecxnarrt. On the basis of your best thinking, is it possible to 
evacuate 

Mr. Careton. It is. 

Mr. Ecxuart. The people in Milwaukee County in 3 to 6 hours, in 
the city of Milwaukee? 

Mr. Carueron. It is; yes, sir. We feel that that certainly is a capa- 
bility which we possess. Our routes are marked. Our police force 
understands the problem and they themselves believe that it is a defi- 
nite capability, and that they could handle it. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Will you please make a categoric statement that 
oz rane evacuate the 700,000 people in Milwaukee in how many 

1ours 

Mr. Carterton. Between 4 and 6 hours. 

Mr. Hotirretp. And to what distance? 

Mr. Carterton. Well, so far our figuring goes outside of the county 
of Milwaukee. 
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Mr. Zeipter. About an 18 to 20 mile radius? 

Mr. CarteTon. We put a 20-mile line, at least beyond that point. 

Mr. Batwan. What percentage could you evacuate in the first half 
hour, the first hour, the second hour and so forth? What could you 
do in the first half hour ¢ 

Mr. Carteron. We have studies to that effect. However, that study 
is based upon a very conservative figure which tests we have made in 
other cities have proven that they could move people much faster than 
is contemplated in this test. But we could introduce for the record 
the Wilbur Smith report. 

Mr. Batwan. Without introducing that for the record could you 
tell us just briefly, what percentage could we have evacuated in a half 
hour, 1 hour, 2 hours, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Zeiwier. Out of about a million people, there would still be 
853,000 left in the A zone in the first half hour. 

Mr. Batwan. That is 15 percent evacuated in the first half hour? 

Mr. Zetpier. In the first hour there weuld be 773,000 left, in the 
second hour 549,000 left, in the third hour 392,000 left, in the fourth 
hour 236,000 left, in the fifth hour 79,000 left and in the sixth hour it 
would be presumed that they would all be out. This is the probable 
performance in day emergency. 

This is to be found in the evacuation study. 

Mr. Batwan. Your concern is to the county line? 

Mr. Zriwier. No, our concern is to a B zone for I think they used 
a megaton weapon, to the E zone of the 20-megaton weapon, which 
would be about 18 miles out. One of the circles I think goes through 
the center of the city of Waukesha which is 18 miles radius distance 
from Milwaukee. 

Mr. Bautwan. And your testing has been, am I correct, that as far 
as the provision for the reception of those people, very little has been 
done? 

Mr. Zeiwirr. It is rudimentary although let me say this, I am sure 
that all of the counties are aware that this will happen to them, and 
that they are beginning to take steps and they would not be caught 
completely unaware. 

I might point out that as of this moment we have a fairly adequate 
warning system, not as good as we want to have it, one that we are 
going to improve when we have new types of warnings which we are 
working on with the telephone company, but our system would work. 
And oe the receipt of the warning to leave the city, an evacuation 
could begin, and our routes are marked. They are marked so that 
people would be going down a system that poses a sort of a tunnel 
effect from the signs facing inward. They would be somewhat diffi- 
cult to follow and there are constrictions in these routes which should 
be eliminated. 

I understand they could be eliminated at a cost of some millions of 
dollars. They still exist there. 

Mr. Batwan. Is this study predicated upon the elimination of those, 
or does it take into account these restrictions ? 

Mr. Zeipier. This study recommended the elimination of some of 
them. ; 

Mr. Batwan. But the scale of evacuation, is that based on the fact 
that these constrictions will have been eliminated ? 
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Mr. Zeiwier. No, not this one that I read. This is what the condi- 
tions were as of the time of this study in about 1954. Some of those 
routes have been improved since that time and we can assume that in 
every one of these instances the figures of occupancy in the A zone 
would be less. 

Mr. Batwan. For the whole 18 miles you have taken into account 
the constriction on bridges, roads ? 

Mr. Zeiwier. Yes, sir. I would presume that the figures now would 
be less than for this distance. However, there might have to be a fac- 
tor corrected in the other direction, and that is that the population 
crows, so there would be more people that would have to leave. 

Mr. Bauwan. I believe the figures you gave me at the end of an 
hour there would be 773,000 people still left in the city. 

Mr. Zetpier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. And the other 227,000 would be en route out, going 
out of the city? 

Mr. Zeruer. Yes, 83,000 would be in the B zone, 70,000 in the C 
zone, 33,000 in the D zone, and 51,000 would be in the safe area. 

Mr. Hoxtrietp. And so if you do have it the one hour, it would mean 
out of a population of a million you have 50,000 theoretically into a 
safe zone, although that still does not preclude their damage by radio- 
active fallout ? 

Mr. Ze1pter. No. 

Mr. Batwan. Blast ! 

Mr. Zempier. Except that the probabilities there would be that the 
radioactive fallout would be mostly into the north and east into which 
directions the evacuation would not take place because of the presence 
of Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Howirterp. You are fortunate there in having the prevailing 
winds blow out over the lake most of the time; is that not true? 

Mr. Zeiwier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. Although that is not—you could be contaminated by 
drops from other areas where the prevailing wind might go toward 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Zerwier. Conceivably we might be contaminated by a strike at 
the Twin Cities. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Or Chicago. 

Mr. Zerpuer. Or by a strike at Chicago. 

Mr. Houurrievy. This particular Chicago burst I believe of one 5- 
megaton weapon, does show contamination of Milwaukee, does it not? 
Oh, no, that is another city. 

Mr. Zempter. The general direction of that is slightly north and 
east. 

Mr. Carnacuan. Mr. Chairman, I might say as far as radiological 
fallout is concerned, we take on a 2 p. m. and 2 a. m. reading, we make 
a projection of it daily, in my office, and the interesting fact was 
during the last Operation Alert in 1955 we got a beautiful clobbering 
from Chicago right straight up the lake front, lethal for at least 160 
miles. We wish that was true, that they would stay in those nice 
little patterns, but they don’t. We find that anywhere from 90 to 
160, sometimes 180° and different patterns at different elevations. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. And different times of year. 
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Mr. Carnacuan. Yes, sir. Starting from 10,000 we read 10 to 80 
and we get a pretty complex re there. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. That is the reason for some of the postponements 
in the South Pacific, as the different currents at different altitudes of 
uir carrying radioactivity, and they have to be very careful and coordi- 
nate their currents of air into a certain area before they call the test. 

You had another question ? 

Mr. Eckuartr. Mayor Zeidler, your evacuation study was based on 
1 20-megaton bomb. 

Mr. Zeipier. I believe so. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Now has a shelter study been made of existing struc- 
tures which are within the Milwaukee area using the 20-megaton bomb 
as a basis? 

Mr. Zemwier. The study was made but we do not know of it. It 
was made as a part of the survival plan of the FCDA. Perhaps 
Colonel Carnachan knows more about it but I have not seen the find- 
ings of them and I am surprised to see in these hearings which were 
passed around before some comments on the studies made in the 
Milwaukee area. 

Mr. Batwan. I think Mr. Eckhart means studies of existing avail- 
ible shelter. 

Mr. Ecknarr. Made by your public works city office. 

Mr. Zemwier. Yes; we have had some studies. We did not go into 
the matter intensively because we felt that with the existence of the 
present megaton weapons, we would be in error in advising people 
that they had a degree of safety in even the best existing types 
of shelters. 

We were all right in the days of atomic bombs of 20-kiloton energy 
release, but as of this moment we feel that it would be unsafe for us 
to advise anybody to go to those shelters except as a last expedient. 

Mr. Bauwan. There are many cities which call that their shelter 
program though. 

Mr. Zeipier. Yes; I made reference to that in my statement this 
morning, that that is the situation. We have special developments 
toward our evacuation program. Our police department for instance 
has power now to go outside of the county line, outside of the city 
boundaries of the city of Milwaukee and exercise their police powers 
in the evacuation program. 

They would know where they are to be stationed on the particular 
routes. Every piece of municipal equipment in the police department 
is marked as to where it is supposed to go. Our fire department as 
early as 1950 planned a program of dispersal because of the pictures 
of destruction of fire equipment in the public eye the effects of atomic 
ae Our school system has given intensive study to evacuation 
of children and has come up with a plan which General Carelton 
can deseribe. 

In other words we have all of the aspects of this evacuation program 
fairly well developed as far as Milwaukee and the surrounding 
area is concerned. 

What troubles us is this question we discussed this morning. 
Much of this must work on first the strategic evacuation, and second, 
some limited time of warning, and we assume that that is what we 
have. If that is to be taken away from us, then the problem becomes 
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unsolvable except in terms of shelter, and if there is no shelter, then 
it is unsolvable. As mayor I would be pleased then to abdicate 
because I can’t assure the people any protection, and they will be 
looking to me for it. 

Mr. Ecxuart. In terms of postattack phase, what consideration 
has been given to the following areas, and I will just mention them 
singly here: Fire storms, the fighting of fire storms. Has any re- 
search been conducted in the Milwaukee area? 

Mr. Carnacuan. Did you say post attack? Are you asking me? 

Mr. Ecxuarr. I was trying to limit this to Milwaukee city. 

Mr. Zerpier. In the first place the State of Wisconsin has arranged 
for several mobile battalions. In the second place we have desired 
to save as much of our equipment as we possibly can get out. Now if 
that fails, then we have to count on others. 

But we expect and I expect, let me say, that there will be a fire 
storm, and I know of no method of eliminating it at this moment, be- 
cause of the type of flammable construction Milwaukee has, most of 
which is a balloon-frame construction, and so I don’t see how we can 
do anything other than control a phase or a direction of the movement 
of a fire storm if it develops. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. What about the area of medical supplies and a survey 
of existing physicians or nurses that might be able to utilize those 
postattack ? 

Mr. Zerpter. We have done that and we have made such a sur- 
vey. We have an organization of physicians and of medical tech- 
nicians and we have a special civil defense worker whose job is to 
continue to coordinate that kind of activity. Again we are going to 
have to count probably and principally on State asistance, because 
most of our personnel is in a position where if they do not get out, 
they will be stricken along with the others. 

Mr. Ecxuarrt. Could you give us anything on the relative standing 
of the city of Milwaukee with respect to other cities of the country in 
terms of experienced radiological monitoring teams and the amount of 
radiological monitoring equipment that you might have in the city? 

Mr. Zemier. I am not able to give you an accurate estimate on 
that and perhaps General Carleton could do that. 

Mr. Carterton. Cities I wouldn’t know of but we have considerable 
amounts in the city and available in the county level. 

Mr. Ecxwart. at is considerable ? 

Mr. Hottrretp. Do you have 25 Geiger counters or do you have 50? 

Mr. Carterton. The number for the city if I recall correctly, there 
are several different types, but it amounts to about 80 different pieces 
of equipment but different types have been purchased at different 
times. We are in the process now of equipping all of our fire com- 
panies with them and training the firemen in the use and maintenance 
of that equipment. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. You said 80. 

Let’s narrow those down to Geiger counters. How many of those 
do you have? 

Mr. Carteton. I think we just purchased I think the figure was 
20 on the one. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. And what price Geiger counters are they ? 

Mr. Carterton. They range from $24 to $250. 
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Mr. Howrrrep. And what state of maintenance are they in? 

Mr. Caruteton. They are being maintained all the time. It is the 
responsibility of our special weapons department to keep those up. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Do you have them calibrated regularly? 

Mr. Carterton. They have a source which they use to calibrate 
them in connection with their instructions. 

Mr. Hoirrevp. We have found some cities with and without any 
maintenance or calibration. 

Mr. Cartron. They wouldn’t be much good then. 

Mr. Houirievp. Not much. I’m glad to hear you have calibration. 

Mr. CarnacHan. We have given a great deal of attention to that 
collectively. I might say we have in the county what they call air- 
pollution control and smoke department or antifog you might call it. 
And we have two boys there, Mr. Penn for the city and Mr. Rehm 
for the county. They are both ver y capable. We have at this moment 
in excess of 450 trained radiological monitors. The county has se- 
cured and has completely equipped two radiological trailers for the 
monitoring of food, water, and air. We have at Teast enough dosime- 
ters for all of our personnel but it isn’t enough. 

We just need a lot of those. We have ion chambers. We have 
approximately 65 instruments I believe is the last figure, but one 
problem we have touched on is touchy because it costs a lot of money 
to calibrate and to maintain these instruments and we find that they 
are not eligible for netne funds like batteries. 

Batteries are an $18 item and that is one of the things that plagues 
me, sO we are trying to overcome that by appeals to FCDA to make 
that type of equipment eligible, because, it is no good just to have 
an instrument there if it isn’t properly calibrated “and in operating 
order. 

Mr. Ecxuart. General Carleton, in terms of warning the total 
population of Milwaukee, when was the last test conducted to deter- 
mine the number of people that were able to hear the warning? 
What coverage did you have, in other words? 

Mr. Carteron. We had a general coverage on it in Operation Alert 
in 1955 but we have out now cards that are put up throughout the 
city-and we have people who have volunteered their services around 
in every area of the city and on each alternate we had when we test 
the equipment, why they send the cards in if any piece of equipment 
has not been heard. So we have a continuous check on that. 

Mr. Eckuart. What about the state of your communications post- 
attack? What provision has been made for alternate communica- 
tions? 

Mr. Carteton. I think that Mr. Blume can cover that much more 
thoroughly but we have an alternate center established or in process 
which will be out on government hill 32 miles out of the city. 

We have our own communications and control center. The tele- 
phone company has done a wonderful job of going around the city 
with all its lines so that wherever it may be knocked out why it can 
be quickly bypassed. 

Mr. Zerpter. And we have mobile control centers operated by the 
police department. 

Mr. Ecxuart. To do an effective job after an attack, how many vol- 
unteers do you estimate you will have to have there? 
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Mr. Carterton. How many volunteers would we have to have post- 
attack? Well, we have been working on a figure somewhere around 
40,000. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. And how many do you have who are presently on 
it and active? 

Mr. Carterton. About 15. 

Mr. Ecxnarr. 15,000? 

Mr. Carueron. Yes. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Are they active? 

Mr. Carteton. Well, a good portion of those are part of the regu- 
Jar city departments, the professional workers in the city, and the 
rest are active volunteers, pretty active, our Home Defense Corps, 
volunteer police department and that. sort of thing. 

Mr. Ecxnarr. How far is your control center located from the 
downtown section of Milwaukee? 

Mr. Carterton. About 6 miles. 

Mr. Houirievp. Aboveground or underground ¢ 

Mr. Carterton. Underground, with 18-inch reenforced concrete 
sheeting on it. 

Mr. Bauwan. What medical supplies are you counting on for 
stockpile ? 

Mr. Carteton. The only stockpile we can count on right now ex- 
cept for what the State or county may have produced is FCDA. 

Mr. Batwan. Where is that ? 

Mr. Carteton. Over in Michigan. 

Mr. Batwan. Across the lake from you? 

Mr. Carieron. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. How long would it take you to get to it? 

Mr. Car.eron. I doubt whether we could ever get them except 
by air. 

Mr. Bauwan. I see. 

Mr. Hoxtrievp. You need some a little bit nearer to Milwaukee than 
you have. 

Mr. Carueton. For a while it was contemplated by FCDA to put 
a storage place in Wisconsin but for some reason or other that fell 
through. Bremen, Ind., is the nearest one now. 

Mr. Horirtetp. How far is that away ? 

Mr. CarnacHan. About 150 miles, but it has to come through 
Chicago. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Just one final question, Mr. Chairman. General 
Carleton, could you give the committee the benefit of your thinking as 
to what constitutes the city of Milwaukee as being unique in its civil 
defense preparedness as contrasted to other American cities? 

Mr. Carteton. I don’t quite understand your question; you mean 
the area that needs to be included in the civil-defense plan ? 

Mr. Ecxuart. No, for a long time we have been hearing about the 
city of Milwaukee as being the first city in terms of an effective civil- 
defense program. I am wondering whether you people have; what 
you have that you consider are distinguishing characteristics from the 
civil-defense programs in other metropolitan areas throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Carteron. Well, we have a plan for one thing. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. An evacuation plan? 
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Mr. Carterton. Yes. Many of them have plans but very few of 
them are as complete as ours. I don’t know of any other city in the 
country that has its evacuation signs up for one thing along the evacu- 
ation routes. We have not conducted tests and in that we are behind 
some other cities. 

However, we have surveyed the city through the schools and cov- 
ered almost 90 percent of the families in the city, and of that group, 
75 percent have indicated that they would desire to evacuate the city 
if a:warning were received in time for that. 

Mr. Parkinson. Mr. Chairman, I think one of the things which 
might characterize the Milwaukee situation is that the municipal de- 
yartments and the volunteer organizations of the city are knit together 
m an operating team, an operating plan, which could be extremely 
effective. I think that is one of the characteristics of the situation. 

Mr. Ecxuart. That is all I had, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnacHan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say we have Mayor 
Zeidler. 

Mr. Zerpier. He is a freak. 

Mr. Houirretp. We have been very much impressed with your testi- 
mony today and of course, as you know, we have already done some 
studying on your situation. 

Mr. Zetpter. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Col. 
George Carnachan. Colonel Carnachan is the civil-defense coordi- 
nator of Milwaukee County. If you have read the Hopley report, 
you will discover although the Hopley report in its origin described 
very carefully how the Federal, tate, and local government civil- 
defense agencies should be set up, then it mentioned only very briefly 


the problem of metropolitan coordination. This is one of the great 
unsolved fe of the present civil defense situation in the United 
I 


States. In a community such as ours where there are 17 or 18 units of 
government ranging from cities of the first class to townships, the 
problem of coordination becomes very difficult, and in addition to 
that there is the problem of coordination with the county and State 
government. Any program of evacuation, of shelter, of mutual aid 
and of various types of welfare activities necessarily becomes a prob- 
lem larger than that of the central city or even of the principal sub- 
urbs. 

In Milwaukee County we have made some steps toward it. The 
steps are not fully complete and they appear to be very difficult of 
consummation. Cobutiel Cirenchati represents Milwaukee County as 
coordinator and has the principal job of trying to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the various governmental units. 

Iam sure that he has something of great interest to you. This is one 
of the key problems, how do the cities get to work with their suburbs 
with whom they have been quarreling over boundary lines, over un- 
equal taxation, over economic differences and perhaps even social 
differences, 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right, now we want to have his testimony, but 
at ‘this time I will ask the reporter to see that Mayor Zeidler’s intro- 
duction of the colonel will be followed by the colonel’s remarks, but we 
want to enter a few unasked questions on the city conditions to General 
Carleton at this time which will be put in with the city presentation. 

We are going to have to move along because we must adjourn at 
5 o'clock, and at this time we will be glad to hear Mr. Carnachan. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. CARNACHAN, CIVIL DEFENSE 
COORDINATOR, COUNTY OF MILWAUKEE 


Mr. Carnacuan. Mr. Chairman, this man Rehm that I spoke of is 
a very good operator and he wanted to come down here and he couldn’t 
come so his statement he asked that I bring and submit at this time 
which I am now doing. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. The subcommittee will accept it for disposal. 

Mr. Carnacnan. Knowing of the other two gentlemen following 
me— - 

Mr. Hotirtecp. I didn’t realize there were that many more. 

Mr. Carnwacuan. I will try to cut my presentation. 

Mr. Houirierp. We will accept your statements in full but we have 
to adjourn at 5 so I will let you pace yourself accordingly. If you 
want to give us a résumé of your testimony and insert it in the record 
we will accept it in that way. 

Mr. Carnacuan. I have already done that and I will condense it at 
your pleasure. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. CARNACHAN, CIVIL DEFENSE COORDINATOR, COUNTY OF 
MILWAUKEE 


I am herewith submitting, for the information of your committee, a statement 
which I hope shall be of some help, however small, in the drafting of adequate 
civil-defense legislation. Much of the matter herein contained is more or less 
a worm’s-eye view of the eivil-defense picture as observed from the viewpoint 
of a county coordinator. 

In my present capacity as civil-defense coordinator for the county of Mil- 
waukee, I have the almost daily experience of coping with problems which, 
although apparently simple in themselves, are immensely complicated by the 
multiplicity of local governments within the county. It follows necessarily 
that inasmuch as these problems are problems of government, in order to solve 
them on an overall basis, we must have or must create some overall top authority 
in which is vested the necessary authority to do the planning and organizing for 
civil defense. 

I have arrived at the firm conviction that the State is the smallest unit of 
government that can function to relieve a community the size of the Milwaukee 
metropolitan community in the case of a nuclear attack. Actually, the target 
area, as we have outlined it, is a 20-mile periphery from the downtown section 
of the city of Milwaukee which involves portions of the counties of Ozaukee, 
Washington, Waukesha, Racine, and Kenosha, as well as the entire Milwaukee 
County area. For this reason alone, if for no other, it becomes necessary to look 
to the State for assistance as the next echelon of government on a planning, 
operational, and organizational basis. Prior to 1952 when we were on an A-bom) 
basis, with a target radius of approximately three-fourths of a mile, we had a 
concept of a bomb strike devastating the central part of the city with progres- 
sively decreasing damage out to approximately 5 miles. This appeared to require 
a converging type of operation in which all of the municipalities and surrounding 
counties converged on the site of the strike to extinguish fires, rescue casualties, 
and administer relief on an emergency basis. 

With the coming of the H-bomb and the widening of the area involved to 
approximately 20 miles, including initial residual radiation effect, it became 
increasingly obvious that it would be necessary for us to adopt another type of 
operation. Because of the blast, thermal effect, and radiation effect, we have 
adopted a policy of evacuation based on the determined capacity of our radial 
escape routes, 22 in number, around which we have set up some 9 drainage areas 
or sectors, with population balanced around these escape routes. This was 
accomplished following a study of urban vulnerability which was a joint city of 
Milwaukee-county of Milwaukee study, and followed by a traffic study conducted 
by the Wilbur Smith & Associates and Northwestern University Traffic. Institute. 
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As a result of this we now have a traffic plan which will clear the city at varying 
times depending on day and weather conditions from approximately 644 to 9% 
hours. Im addition to this, the State of Wisconsin has created disaster region 
No. 1 (see enclosure 1), which designates some 11 counties in the southeastern 
part of the State as a support or evacuation area. The State of Wisconsin has 
prepared an operations memorandum designated as operations memorandum 
No. 1, which, in general, utilizes the resources of each county to provide for the 
reception and care of evacuees from the metropolitan district, or, any other dis- 
trict or area within or without the State that may have need of such reception 
and care. 

The study referred to in the preceding paragraph, that is, the reduction of 
urban vulnerability and the Wilbur Smith-Northwestern traffic plan may be said 
to constitute phase I or the initial traffic movement phase of an evacuation plan. 
It has been determined that dispersal, plus what shelter could be developed er 
located, is the only answer at this time to the threat of a nuclear bombardment. 
This theory of dispersion plus shelter is now a familiar concept with all echelons 
of the Armed Forces and is, I believe, elementary doctrine. We believe this 
doctrine is a valid principle in that it could become operative in the event of an 
H-bomb attack, and in the event of intercontinental ballistic missiles (so-called 
push-button war), to reduce casualties. It is my opinion that the “one bomb— 
one city” concept of nuclear warfare is fallacious in that we have here only a 
target and that any enemy would seek to destroy this target by whatever methods 
necessary to accomplish this. When we approach the problem ef. civil-defense 
planning on a basis of a target area, rather than that of the assumption of a 
certain size weapon, I think we are on much more realistic ground. This we are 
now doing in our planning. 

Inasmuch as the traffic operation constitutes only the removal of the popula- 
tion from the immediate danger source and does not achieve complete dispersion, 
it is necessary to complete the operational planning by implementing ways and 
means of dispersal. This is the subject of a third study which we have outlined 
and is herein submitted as enclosure 2, such study to be financed in the major part 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administration along the lines as outlined in M27-1 
and M27-2 and subsequent revisions. As of May 8, 1956, the project agreement 
and the proposal have been returned to the Federal Civil Defense Admimistration 
at Battle Creek and we are now awaiting their decision on some material points 
which we raised in the interests of operational efficiency and administrative sim- 
plicity.. ‘We believe that we have made an excellent start toward outlining both 
the local problem and the basic solution and that by utilizing the governmental 
resources of the State and its political subdivisions we will be able to create a 
workable plan. In all instances we have attempted to be realistic: that is, to 
work with resources of manpower and equipment as they now exist and to stay 
within the established frame of existing government. In Wisconsin the counties 
are echelons of State government and have as operating facilities certain services 
which are peculiar and unique to the county governments in that their prototypes 
are not usually found within any municipality. As an example of this, the eonnt- 
of Milwankee has the following services which are peculiar and unique to the 
county : 

Sheriff: Overall police power. 

County institutions: Public welfare, hospitals, and institutions. 

Public works: Highways, expressways, county airport. 

Medical examiner: Burial and identification. 

Park commission: Assembly and reception areas. 

Air-pollution control: Radioactivity, biological, and chemical warfare. 

7. Medical-hospital: Medical Society of Milwaukee County, hospital coun- 

cils, Milwaukee County Hospital staff and facilities, Milwaukee County insti- 
tutions. 

For the most part, similar facilities are found on a county basis in all of the 
71 counties of the State. 

Based on these facilities and the existence of the county as an echelon of State 
zovernment, our concept, in general, is that these facilities, plus any others that 
may be required, be utilized to the maximum extent for the dispersal operation 
and for the reception and care of persons from any of the bombed or threatened 
districts. 

Reverting momentarily to the levels of operation and organization in the count v 
of Milwaukee proper, we have a concept of an organization to plan and operate 
for the benefit of all of the people within the county. This organization is con- 
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ceived on the basis of the pooling of common facilities under the overall. direc- 
tion of a single head. Examples of this would be: 

. Communications. 

. Medical-hospital. 

. Radiological monitoring. 

. Public safety. 

. Public works. 

. Education and information. 

. Burial and identification of the dead. 

. General assembly and reception areas. 

. Home defense. 

10. Other services of an overall nature. 
In fact, any service that is conceived to be overall in nature to be administered 
by a single operating head. It has been somewhat difficult to persuade the several 
constituent municipalities of the county to submerge their individual identities 
in such a type operation, but we are making progress toward the development of 
a functioning organization. The chairman of the Board of Supervisors and the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Milwaukee have given generous support 
and the assurance that any overall expense of an operational or organizational 
nature, which is properly a charge against the county or its functions, will be 
underwritten by the county. As a concrete example of this, they have author- 
ized, and there is now being procured through the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, six 200-bed mobile field hospitals, at a cost of approximately $160,000. 
They have always been ready and willing to assume in whole or in part any proper 
item of civil-defense expense which is necessary for the overall good or services 
of the people of the county. 
County budgets for the years 1952-56, inclusive, herewith shown as enclosure 3. 


PART Il. WISCONSIN STATE SURVIVAL PLAN 


Priority of development allocated to Milwaukee metropolitan area and 

disaster region No. 1 

There is herewith enclosed for your information an outline of survival plan 
(enclosure 2) which has been updated and gives in detail the planning and pro- 
graming for the Wisconsin survival plan. The intention is to proceed with this 
plan with or without Federal Civil Defense Administration assistance as we 
feel that we can eventually develop this plan but that any Federal aid either of a 
financial or technical nature will greatly accelerate the development and would 
be heartily welcomed. The Federal Civil Defense Administration has further 
recognized that this is an excellent area in which to develop criteria and stand- 
ards which will be of general application nationwide, Standards similar to this 
were reprinted by the Federal Civil Defense Administration and were evaluated 
from the previous studies made in this area (Wilbur Smith report). In general, 
as noted above, the plan implements the Wilbur Smith-Northwestern University 
traffic plan and will be expanded to include the Kenosha-Racine city and county 
areas. 

In addition to the details as noted in enclosure 2, the following general elassi- 
fications of municipalities and areas are visualized : 

1. Class A communities are those that have been bombed, including such of 
their environs as have been flooded by refugees and are themselves being deserted 
by their inhabitants. 

2. Class B communities are those that have not been bombed, but are likély 
to attract the enemy if it can renew its attacks. If the enemy displayed this 
capability after our initial retaliation, the number of class B communities would 
be large. They would probably be evacuated by the bulk of their inhabitants, 
some of whom might find adequate shelter in the periphery, but many of whom 
would have to press on. 

3. Class C communities are those that have received the flood of refugees from 
the class A and B cities, excepting from class C the immediate environs of cities 
in the other two categories. 

4. Class D communities are those that have not been bombed, seriously 
threatened, or inundated with refugees, although certainly, after atomic attack, 
no community in the country would long be without some fugitives. 

It would appear that there is a reevaluation of thinking now going on within 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration in that it is departing from some of 
its previous concepts in which it had concentrated most of its planning efforts 
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on problems presented by the so-called critical target areas. In general, this 
planning operates to mininrize the casualties and suffering resulting from attaca 
in these areas alone. This is an important objective, but it is also the very 
one most likely to invoke a fatalistic response from the people in greatest 
danger. ‘The Federal Civil Defense Administration has now apparently included 
provisions for planning to encompass contiguous supporting areas and has recog- 
nized that national survival depends on the ability of these very areas to carry 
on the: war and to make provisions for the relief of the evacuated populations. 

Wisconsin survival plan—programing and the development is as shown in 
enclosure No. 2. 

PART III], GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are of a general nature and are based on 
review of available data such as the project East River (enclosure 4), updated 
und revised as of October 17, 1955. In connection with this your particular 
attention is invited to part II: Conclusions and recommendations, pages 10-33, 
inclusive. Inasmuch as our current local planning calls for a strategic or pre- 
liminary evacuation the recommendation numbered 4, on page 12 is very impor- 
tant. This calls for the issuance of a strategic intelligence warning when an 
attack on the United States is imminent and emphasizes the concept of a strategic 
(preliminary) evacuation. If we receive this warning we will be able to evacu- 
ate up to 50 percent of our population and in particular the classes which most 
need assistance. A strategic warning is of vast importance in that it will 
enable the Nation to get set for the possible shock of nuclear warfare, but will 
require the utmost cooperation on the national level between the several govern- 
mental defense agencies involved. 

I also read the very excellent and comprehensive recommendations of Mayor 
Frank P. Zeidler, of the city of Milwaukee, and his staff with which I am in 
hearty agreement. Mayor Zeidler has brought to this problem his faculty of 
keen analysis and has raised numerous and vital questions. He has been 
un outstanding and courageous leader in the face of public apathy and indif- 
ference and has faced up squarely to the civil-defense problem in this community. 
His comments are very valuable and it is recommended that his suggestions be 
given very careful consideration. 

I have also read the very interesting and forthright comments of Mr. Frank 
Milani, director of civil defense organization, Baltimore, Md., and believe that 
he has made a number of valuable suggestions as well as having advanced a 
possible solution to existing difficulties. 

It is felt that civil defense as presently set up is basically the civilian non- 
military part of the overall continental defense. If one conceives the overall 
defense to consist of the purely military defenses and strategic and tactical 
actions necessary to defend the United States, civil defense may be defined as 
that arm which has to do with the organization and usage of all resources of 
men and materials other than those directly involved in the Military, Air, and 
Naval Forces; in other words, the nonmilitary phase of the overall continental 
defense plan, 

The Defense Department is presumed to be adequately administering the 
military phase of it, that is, such phases as are directly under the jurisdiction 
of the Defense Department ; to wit: the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. It is not 
believed, however, that there is a comprehensive overall plan which sufficiently 
integrates the strictly military phases such as are found in the Armed Forces 
with the overall utilization of total resources of men and materiel which is 
encompassed in the entire defense effort (military and nonmilitary). If we 
conceive civil defense to be the passive phase of national defense in that it is 
devoted to saving and conserving the manpower and insofar as possible the 
industrial potential and facilities of the Nation, we must immediately envision 
a total overall plan in which all efforts are integrated, and which should be based 
on a wide area or overall concept. The present capability of our most likely 
enemy has increased to the point where no single municipality or State can 
stand alone, either in its planning or in its attempt at survival. For the 
most part, we are attempting to solve a national problem on a purely loca! basis, 
whch is utterly impossible. While the targets or enemy objectives may be local, 
the problem is national. 

The civil-defense program could be improved by revising Public Law 920, 81st 
Congress, to charge and authorize the Federal Civil efense Administration or 
similar agency with the formulation of a total nonmilitary national defense 
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plan, which plan shall be integrated with the national military defense plan as 
formulated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, et al. This plan should be comprehensive 
in nature and should be realistic in terms of the present-day weapon capabilities. 
Above all, it should recognize the obvious fact that the hydrogen bomb, with its 
vastly increased destructive power as well as its potential for creating radio- 
active fallout, has made city, county, and in many instances, State boundaries and 
existing legal and economic structure meaningless. In other words, the 
hydrogen bomb does not recognize home rule or local boundaries. What is then 
needed is an overall plan to meet an overall threat; this plan to take the form 
of a nonmilitary (civil defense) plan on an overall basis. Such plan to be 
prepared by the Federal Civil Defense Administration or other Federal authority 
as constituted and coordinated with the military plan at the district (large 
target area) level, the State and the local levels. It is believed that the Federal 
Government should be responsible for the preparation of the overall civil-defense 
plan in substantially the same manner that the Defense Department is respon- 
sible for the preparation of an overall military plan. 

Because of the complex nature of the planning, and inasmuch as it touches 
on ever facet of community life, and further because in the event of an all-out 
military attack, the resources, particularly those of manpower, would be faced 
with the problem of surviving before they could be mobilized for either military 
or industrial use; it would probably be necessary to revamp the orthodox 
military concept of both mobilization and utilization of manpower and industry 
in terms of survival. 

When it is considered that not only are active military garrisons stationed in 
critical and secondary target areas, but that these active garrisons are the first 
line of continental defense, it is necessary that the military or the Defense 
Department not only make plans for their survival, but integrate these plans 
with the communities in which they presently exist. No progress can be made 
on an overall basis without an overall plan. When one considers that both the 
mobilization and replacement of defense forces are rooted in the population 
centers, the survival of this personnel becomes especially important. 

At present the State of Wisconsin and its political subdivisions are developing, 
together with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, a survival plan.for the 
State with the Milwaukee metropolitan area being developed on a_ priority 
basis. 

Federal legislation is needed for a complete revamping of Public Law 920, 
taking into consideration the concepts above. This would undoubtedly mean a 
substantial increase in FCDA personnel and the raising of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to a level comparable in responsibility with the Defense 
Department or the creation of a comparable body of cabinet rank. 

Administrative measures would consist of necessary legislation to revamp 
Public Law 920, and would specifically charge the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of an overall plan, with the responsibility lodged in one Federal agency. 

Specific methods of accomplishing this are: 

1. Revamping Public Law 920. 

2. Charging FCDA or some similar agency with the specific duty of 
evolving an overall, nonmilitary (civil defense) plan on a national basis. 

3. Examining the objectives and framework of the Department of De 
fense, with the objective of integrating the military and nonmilitary sections 
of continental defense so that the maximum resources of manpower and 
industry could be preserved and mobilized when necessary. 

Establishment of positive Federal leadership is necessary with the objective 
of moving away from what might be termed “parochial” planning, based on 
political jurisdictional lines only. 

The revision and enactment of necessary legislation should be accomplished 
which will standardize and make mandatory local participation under State 
and Federal guidance, with the establishment of a firm objective and the neces- 
sary legislative authority to secure such participation. 

The revision of the concept of civil defense on an exclusively voluntary basis 
is totally unworkable in that it imposes no obligation on individuals to partici- 
pate. The voluntary system places the burden of carrying civil defense in the 
community on a relatively few volunteers. A corps or cadre of professional civil: 
defense personnel is needed, these to be supplemented by volunteers and 
specialists. 
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As will be seen from the above, these recommendations require the reexamina- 
tion of the concept of overall continental defense to bring it realistically into 
line with the concept of total war. It is an established fact that enemy planes 
with the capability of wiping out our critical target areas and the bulk of our 
industrial facilities are only a matter of hours away from our frontiers, and 
that no longer do we have a cushion of time and space in which to mobilize and 
prepare ourselves. It is further indicated that our present slim lead in the 
matter of arms and our ability to retaliate in kind is being gradually narrowed 
to the point of a minimum return, and that unless the situation is solved on a 
world basis, the only alternative is to assume a stronger posture of organized 
civil defense, which, coupled with our power to retaliate will accomplish the 
following: A diminution of the damage inflicted on us, an increase in our power 
to retaliate. 

It is believed that these two objectives must be accomplished simultaneously : 
the first by an adequate civil-defense plan, the second by a continued effort to 
retain superiority on a retaliatory basis. The second is not within the area 
of this discussion and is primarily a Defense Department matter. 

It will be noted that during the last civil defense exercise, Operation Alert 
1955, the President was forced by the circumstances of the operation to declare 
“mock martial law,” with all its attendant circumstances. This would have the 
effect of suspending the writ of habeas corpus and of placing the United States 
under military rule. While it may well be that this is the final answer. to the 
problem, it would still be necessary to utilize manpower and materiel to the 
maximum, and all executive action, even though on a military basis, would 
actually have to be performed chiefly by local governments. In order to make 
this effective, a total overall plan would still be necessary with each State being 
assigned its objective and with that objective the necessary authority to delegate 
and impose such requisitions of manpower and materiel upon its several political 
jurisdictions. In other words, were the flow of authority established in such 
emergency, it would be ineffective without advance overall planning and admin- 
istration. 

I am very grateful to your committee for the opportunity to present this state- 
ment and ‘hope that it will be of value in the drafting of civil defense.legislatien. 


ENCLOSURE 1 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
Madison 
OPERATIONS MEMORANDUM NO. 1, FEBRUARY 9, 1956 
DISASTER REGION No. 1 
AUTHORITY 


This is the general plan for the operation of disaster region No. 1, designated 
and defined by the State director of civil defense on December 22, 1954, as 
governed by chapter 377, laws of 1955, enacted by the Wisconsin Legislature. 
The authority for the operation of disaster region No. 1 is found in chapter 377 
as referred to above. 

Pursuant to authority contained in section I of the above act, disaster region 
No. 1, designated on December 22, 1954, by the State director of civil defense, 
is reaffirmed to consist of the Counties of Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Washington, 
Waukesha, Racine, Kenosha, Walworth, Jefferson, Dodge, Fond du Lac, and 
Sheboygan. 

The mission of disaster region No. 1, shall be: First, to organize the collec- 
tive resources of the above-named counties for the purpose of supporting the 
critical target areas within those counties in all phases of enemy attack; second, 
to-render mutual aid and assistance to those communities which may be en- 
dangered or attacked ; and third, to direct overall civil-defense operations in times 
of disaster and during authorized test runs. 


I. Organization 
The organization shall consist of region headquarters, the several county head- 
quarters and various municipal headquarters within the region. 
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(a) Region headquarters.—Region headquarters shall consist of a region 
director who shall represent the State director in the formulation and execution 
of evacuation and survival planning, operations and test runs. He shall. desig- 
nate and appoint the necessary staff to consist of a deputy director, traffic and 
safety officer, communications officer, emergency welfare officer, supply officer, 
medical-hospital-radiological officer, transportation officer, public works and 
engineering officer, and public information and education officer. The region 
director may appoint such other officers as he may deem necessary. (See organ- 
ization appendix A.) 

(b) County coordinator —Under the provisions of the above cited act, section 
21.02 (3) (e) 2, “Each county board shall appoint a county coordinator who 
shall coordinate all civil defense matters within the county and shall have the 
duty of integrating with the State plant the facilities contained within the 
county and the facilities of the county government and who shall coordinate the 
local civil defense organizations with respect to the integration of those func- 
tions of such local civil defense organizations with the State plan and shall assist 
and cooperate in providing such integration.” 

1. Under the provisions of the above cited paragraph, it shall be the duty of 
each county coordinator to coordinate all civil defense matters within the 
county as among the several services and the region. 

2. He shall utilize the services, equipment, supplies and facilities of exigting 
agencies of the political subdivisions of the county as provided in subsection (3) 
(f) of the act which provides “In carrying out their functions under this act, 
the State and each political subdivision of the State shall utilize, so far as possi- 
ble, the services, equipment, supplies and facilities of existing agencies of the 
State and of the political subdivisions thereof. All such agencies and the per- 
sonnel thereof, shall cooperate and extend such services, equipment, supplies and 
facilities as are required of them.” 

The county coordinator will prepare an operations plan based on the mission 
of the county which shall contain the following: 

1. Traffic plan. 

2. Housing and shelter plan with a survey showing available facilities 
together with their capacities. 

3. Ration plan. 

4. Medical-hospital-radiological plan with a survey of medical and hos- 
pital facilities together with supplies. 

5. Public works and engineering operating plan. 

6. Public safety plan. 

(c) Municipal civil-defense units—Paragraph 6 (3) (e) of the above cited 
section reads as follows: “The governing body of each town, city, and village 
shall establish a civil defense organization under a director. Unless such gov- 
erning body shall otherwise provide, the chairman, mayor, or president, shall be 
civil defense director ex officio. The State director shall furnish guidance 
in the development and coordination of local organizations. Each municipal 
director shall be responsible for the organization, administration and operation 
of the local civil defense organization, subject to the direction and control of the 
chief executive and the governing body of such political subdivisions.” 

1. Under the provisions of the above cited statute, the municipal director, as 
appointed, shall be responsible for the organization, administration and opera- 
tion of the local civil defense organization and shall coordinate civil defense 
activities within the municipality with those of the county and the region through 
the county coordinator. 

The general mission, as stated above, in the event of enemy attack or for 
preparations therefor, is specifically to be considered as follows: 


EVACUATION 


Inasmuch as it has been determined that the evacuation of the areas herein 
described is a necessary part of the defensive measures contemplated to preserve 
the lives of the resident of such areas, particularly within the critical target 
area (or areas), the movement and care of such persons from the danger area, 
zones A, B, C, and D as herein defined, shall constitute the prime objective. 
This area is as defined in the Wilbur Smith-Northwestern Traffic Institute 
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Report, hereafter referred to as the report, with the addition of the following 
areas : 
In Racine County : 
1. City of Racine 
2. Towns of Caledonia, Raymond, Mount Pleasant, and Yorkville 
In Kenosha County: 
1. City of Kenosha 
2. Towns of Somers, Paris, Bristel, and Pleasant Prairie 
together with any such areas as may later be deemed necessary to evacuate. 
In general, evacuation areas will include the entire county of Milwaukee and 
such portions of the counties of Ozaukee, Waukesha, Washington, Racine, and 
Kenosha Counties as defined above. 

This area generally shall be bounded by the perimeter of a circle drawn from 
estimated ground zero (Second and Michigan Streets, Milwaukee) with a 20-mile 
radius and an equivalent radius at a point midway between the cities of Kenosha 
and Racine. Further defined, this will constitute the A, B, C, and D zones, such 
zones being 5-mile radii, successively projected from estimated ground Zeros 
as here stated. 

Evacuation shall be considered as follows: 

1. Strategic evacuation 
2. Tactical evacuation 
3. Remedial evacuation 

(a). Strategic evacuation.—1. Strategic evacuation will take place during 
the period of international tension indicating a possible attack, when certain 
classes of persons will be evacuated as follows on a priority basis: 

(a) Children of school age (6 to 15 years) with suitable escorts. 

(b) Children under 6 years of age aceompanied by mothers, guardians, 
or other persons. 

(c) Inmates of institutions for the aged, infirm, incurable, insane, and 
indigent. 

(d) Other aged, infirm, or incapacitated persons. 

(e) Pregnant women and unemployable people of all kinds. 

(f) All others, except those serving in any essential capacities and vital 
industries, government, public utilities, and public services. 

(g) School population, including all elementary and high-school pupils. 

(h) Any other classes as may be designated. 

(bv) Tactical evacuation.—1. Upon warning that enemy planes are being de- 
tected, only if time permits will there be a mass evacuation of people from 
target areas. 

(c) Remedial evacuation.—1. During period following attack when all casual- 
ties and any survivors not needed for civil-defense purposes may be evacuated. 

During the above three types of evacuation, movement may be of three kinds: 

(a) Assisted—where in advance of attack warning civil-defense authorities 
may assist voluntary movement of persons out of danger areas; 

(b) Directed—where, after attack warning, civil defense may decide to move 
large segments of the population as previously planned; and 

(c) Spontaneous—where parts of the population may evacuate for self-preser- 
vation to move themselves rapidly from an area which they consider dangerous. 


‘ WARNING 


The warning to proceed with evacuation will normally come from the Air 
Defense Command but may be received from other sources. Warning shall be 
disseminated by all available means such as radio, whistles, and sirens. All 
municipalities shall provide adequate systems to disseminate attack warning as 
provided by the act, section 21.02 (3) (e) 5. 


SERVICES 


Annexes to the services will be prepared by the respective officers in charge of 
these services, and will be published separately. 

In general, the responsibility and functions of the officers in charge of the 
services, as referred to above, shall be: 
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1. Traffic—Safety services 

(a) The traffic and safety officer shall be responsible for the planning and 
control of the traffic movement during all phases of the evacuation operation 
In order to operate and control traffic, he will be assisted by the traffic officers 
of the several counties and municipalities within the region, and to the extent 
‘possible by the State traffic patrol. In general, the plan for the operation and 
control of traffic will be as outlined in the report. 

(b) He shall further be resonsible for the safety of personnel and property 
within the region. To this effect he will utilize the services of all existing 
peace officers and will normally operate through the sheriffs of the counties con- 
cerned. The respective sheriffs shall be responsible for public safety within their 
counties and will take the necessary action to recruit and train all personne! re 
quired to accomplish this objective. 

Control of traffic shall be the overall responsibility of the sheriff of the county 
through which the traffic is being routed. The sheriff of the county will recruit 
and train such auxiliaries as he may consider necessary to operate and control 
the traffic involved. 

For the purpose of this operation the act (sec. 2102 (6)) reads: “From the 
time of the transmittal of the Federal alert until the expiration of the emergency, 
any peace or traffic officer of a county, city, village, or town, when engaged 
in traffic control, escort duty or protective service in connection with such alert 
or emergency and during’ test: runs, may carry out such duties at any point 
within the State, subject to the direction and control of the director through 
the sheriff of each county concerned.” 

Traffic reports and flow charts for the different sectors, as outlined in the 
report, will be maintained at the sector controls of the respective sectors and 
will be under the direction of the sheriff in the county wherein it is located. 
The traffic and safety officer will maintain a master flow chart at region head- 
quarters which shall be compiled from reports received from the several sector 
controls, forwarded through the sheriffs of the counties involved. The traffic 
and safety officer shall also exercise control of all traffic priorities which may 
be necessitated by the exigencies of the operation, and shall exercise such other 
traffic control measures as he may deem necessary in the interest of efficient 
traffic operation. This will include the supervision and manning of the con- 
pulsory bypass routes, the outer distributor routes and the inner distributer 
routes. 


2. Communications 

The communications officer shall be responsible for the installation and opera- 
tion of all communications. Communications will normally flow from region 
headquarters to message centers located in the county seats of the respective 
counties, and thence to the operating field installations. All methods of com- 
munication will be utilized. These will consist chiefly of existing land lines, 
engineered facilities, and radio. The communications officer shall reeuit and 
train an adequate staff to operate all message centers and communications 
within the region. He will be responsible for the operation of the Conelrad 
system. 
3. Emergency welfare services 


The emergency welfare officer has the following responsibility under the act 
as follows: 

“46.03 (16). State department of public welfare—Evacuation upon attack: 
Plan and provide for the evacuation of inmates of charitable and penal insti- 
tutions in the case of mass evacuation due to enemy attack and for the mass care 
of evacuees in public and private facilities and for payment for the use of 
facilities and supplies.” 

The emergency welfare officer shall make the necessary arrangements for the 
establishment of reception centers, and for the care and feding of all persons 
coming under the provisions of the act. In addition he will coordinate the emer- 
gency welfare services of the various counties. County welfare officers will 
normally be responsible for the conduct of all welfare operations within thei! 
respective counties. 


4. Supply 

The supply officer shall be responsible for establishing a plan for the rationing 
of food and fuel in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture. It is the 
intention of the plan that normal supply functions will be accomplished by eacli 
of the services for items and needs erganic to the mission of each service. 
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5 Medical-hospital-radiological services 

The medical-hospital-radiological officer has the responsibility under the act 
as follows: 

“140.05 (14) (State board of health).—Functions upon evacuation: To meet 
problems resulting from the mass mevement of people, the State board of health 
shall make plans for the establishment and operation of emergency sanitary facil- 
ities, water supply, and medical care in areas to which mass evacuations may be 
directed, provide materials and supplies for such activities, and carry out such 
functions in case of test or enemy-provoked mass evacuation.” 

County facilities in all respective counties will be utilized to the maximum. 
Normally this responsibility will be carried out by utilizing the medical personnel 
available within the respective counties, which personnel will be supplemented by 
professional medical personnel obtained from areas evacuated. It is contem- 
plated that personnel and equipment of the hospitals from the areas to be evacu- 
ated will be withdrawn to cities and conmunities located within the respective 
sectors and allocated on the basis of population to be served. A report center 
for medical personnel will be established within each county and at region head- 
quarters. The purpose and function of these report centers shall be to receive 
and assign all medical personnel reporting, and to insure that the proper dis- 
tribution is made of all medical personnel and equipment. 

Field hospitals, when available, will be assigned to locations which have a 
shortage of medical facilities, and such distribution will normally be made on 
a population basis. 

The officer of this division will be responsible for the prediction of fallout 
areas and fr the measurement of radiological intensities within such areas. 
In order to accomplish this, all possible facilities shall be utilized on a priority 
basis. Recommendations shall be made to the region director for denial of areas 
of occupancy, and all areas which are not suitable for occupancy or entrance 
shall be posted and declared. It is here emphasized that the determination of 
such areas has first priority in the civil-defense operation, and to this end all 
services will render assistance on a priority basis. 


6. Transportation 


Transportation will be the responsibility of the transportation officer, who shall 
make the necessary arrangements and plans for the maximum and efficient use 
of all types of transportation to include motor vehicles, passenger automobiles, 
trucks, air transport, rail lines, and steamships. 

He will assure himself that the organic transportation is assigned to the var- 
ious services, and shall maintain the necessary motor pools for operation. In 
accomplishing this he will work through and maintain liaison with the county 
ind city transportation officers. 

The transportation officer shall cause an inventory to be made by counties of 
all transportation within the region, and shall maintain the necessary records 
and facilities to allow him to operate such transportation during the emergency. 


?. Public works and engineering 


The public works and engineering officer shall be responsible for the mainte- 
nance of all highways, bridges, and necessary public facilities during an evacu- 
ation operation. He will normally operate within the counties through the 
public works department and highway commissioners of the counties involved, 
and will utilize all publie equipment and facilities, as authorized under para- 
graph (3) (f) of the act. The public works and engineering officer shall be 
responsible for the extension and designation of escape routes and for the mark- 
ing and maintenance thereof, and for the erection and maintenance of any neces- 
sary public facilities as authorized by the act. Any changes in routes as desig- 
nated under the plan, or as amended will be accomplished under his authorization. 


8. Public information and education 


The public information and education officer has the responsibility of providing 
public information to all persons within the area and shall utilize all media to 
include radio broadcasting, newspapers, all forms of printed media, and shall 
he responsible for the preparation of material to be disseminated over the 
Conelrad system. 

RALPH J. OLSON, 
Major General, Wisconsin National Guard, The Adjutant General, 
Director of Civil Defense. 
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ENCLOSURE 2, Part A 
OUTLINE OF SURVIVAL PLAN 


(Extracts from report to Maj. Gen. Ralph Olson, dated February 23, 1956) 


This has reference to my letter of January 30, 1956, in which I submitted a 
pretiminary project report. Since that time I have had numerous conferences, 
among them one with Mayor Zeidler and General Carleton, Milwaukee, and have, 
as you will recall, discussed this matter with Colonel Fitzpatrick and yourself 
jn'‘Madison. In addition to this, Mr. Fred Rehm of the radiological defense 
committee has recently returned from a top level session in Battle Creek in 
which an advisory committee for the FCDA national headquarters was con- 
vened, and I have the benefit of his report which is in the main a verification 
of 6ur previous thinking in the matter. 

As a result of these conferences we have made some revisions in this report 
and because of the emphasis of the Federal Civil Defense Administration on the 
Wisconsin survival plan concept, it appears that the logical thing to do is to 
program a survey on the State level with priority being given to the southeastern 
Wisconsin area mostly contained in disaster region No. 1, and which has pre- 
viously been referred to as the Milwaukee metropolitan area. Because of the 
fact that this area actually contains all of Milwaukee County and parts of 
Ozaukee, Washington, Waukesha, Racine, and Kenosha Counties, and it would 
appear that the concept of the considerable area involved is considerably wider 
than the one formerly employed when the term “Milwaukee metropolitan area” 
was applied, it would appear that the survival plan project is basically a State 
project, and that the critical target area of Milwaukee County plus portions of 
counties noted above, the target areas of Racine and Kenosha, the target areas 
of Green Bay, Madison, and Superior are all involved. 

In addition to this, there is the problem of planning to coordinate the probable 
evacuation movements of the Chicago area, and that of the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
operation. Accordingly, it is suggested that all planning be on a State level, 
keeping in mind the probable priorities and developing a State study with the 
southeastern section, disaster region No. 1, chiefly receiving the first priority. 
It will, however, be apparent that any plan must, of necessity, have as its basic 
concept the utilization of the resources of the entire State and be of such nature 
that all critical target areas, as noted above, be included in the study. I wish, 
at this time, to emphasize the necessity for attacking this problem on a State 
rather than on a limited area basis, because of the absolute necessity of utilizing 
the resources of the State to the maximum extent and also of taking the necessary 
action to include other areas in the survival plan. 


A. PROGRAMING 


After consultation with Mayor Zeidler, Fred Rehm, General Carleton, Dr. 
Parkinson, and Captain Newman on the local level, and General Olson and 
Colonel .Fitzpatrick for the State of Wisconsin, I have completed the blocking 
in of the surveys within the several areas and groups, together with certain 
other types of surveys that we think are necessary to develop data for the 
survival plan. Some of these areas are, as you know, contracted for by FCDA 
either in whole or in part, and it is believed that the following specifie areas as 
outlined in the FCDA Manual M27-1 and 27-2 are necessary : 


J. Medical-hospital plan 

A complete medical-hospital plan should be worked out utilizing the Wisconsin 
State Board of Health and county and local medical societies, together with 
State and local hospital councils. Inasmuch as it will be necessary to draw on 
the personnel and equipment of the entire State, as well as the facilities, it is 
recommended that this study encompass the entire State. 


2. Radioactivity—Effects of initial, initial residual, and fallout (see check list, 
appendiz A) 


Inasmuch as radioactivity is a limiting factor in all survival planning and 
survival planning operations, it is believed that a special survey should be made 
in this field to establish a method of procedure for the speedy and accurate 
measurement of radioactive incidence within the area. 

(a) A communications method to plot areas and disseminate information 
to traffic control points and other vital operational centers. 
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(b) A T. O. & E. setup to provide the necessary equipment and personnel. 
(c) SOP or radioactive measurement control and operation. 

I find on consultation with Mr. Fred Rehm that very little has been developed 
in this field, and that actually as far as operational planning is concerned, we 
are at this time in advance of many other areas in our thinking and planning. 
This is basically a method of reporting radioactivity incidence by means of civil 
air patrol planes, or helicopeters if available, utilizing standard search methods 
as employed by CAP pilots who are already trained in such methods, The county 
at present, has a force of 45 CAP pilots contracted who could be utilized for 
this purpose. 

Employing these methods, readings would be taken at low-level altitudes and 
communicated to a central plotting room, probably at Watertown headquarters, 
where they would be plotted on a radiological operations map, and necessary 
action would be taken to divert traffic, warn personnel, or to take whatever 
operational action is required. Inasmuch as Mr. Rehm has already monitored 
three FCDA projects at the Nevada Proving Grounds in this: type of »meastre- 
ment, he has accumulated much experience in this type of operation, and it is 
his recommendation that this whole procedure as outlined should be completed 
and placed on a definite operating basis to include the utilization of the radio- 
logical trailers owned by Milwaukee County, which are now completed and 
instrumented. These trailers would be able to monitor food, air and water 
supplies; and could also be used for ground monitoring purposes generally, in- 
eluding the “probing” type of operation which would be necessary wherever 
high levels of radioactivity were encountered, and particularly upon reentrance 
into the urban areas after a bombing. 

Specifics to be investigated are: 

1. Application of security control air traffic, SCAT, which at present would 
ground all nonmilitary aircraft. This would provide clearances and coordination 
as between the radiological operation and Defense Department, particularly the 
Air Forces and the antiaircraft groups operating Nike and antiaircraft batteries. 

(a) An extension of this type of operation into areas beyond the. .region, 
inasmuch as it would be necessary to employ some type of tracking plan to track 
clouds and coordinate data, as well as to receive readings from other areas, 
keeping in mind that possible targets which if bombed could endanger persons 
in the State would be the city of Chicago area and surrounding area under 
certain wind conditions at elevations from 10,000 to 80,000 feet, provided the 
wind at any of the stated or intervening levels was blowing from 140° to 220°. 
This, by actual observation, happens about a third of the time in the summer, 
and means that even if the Milwaukee metropolitan area were not bombed, .any 
bombing in the Chicago area, if the wind were as stated, could clobber the entire 
southeastern area of the State of Wisconsin, creating lethal casualties approxi- 
mately 160 miles, and general casualties up to 220 miles in a band estimated 
to be approximately 40 miles in width. As can be seen, this would have a very 
significant effect on the operation, evacuation, or otherwise. 

A similar situation could prevail in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, which 
would occur under more or less normal wind conditions, inasmuch as the pre- 
vailing winds are westerly. 

(b) As will be seen from this brief review of the situation, the entire metro- 


politan area up to the D zone would be affected from a 15 mg. bomb; this frem- 


initial residual radiation, not including fallout. In addition to this, we would 
have the fallout operation as herein described, which would have a definite effect 
on the traffic movement itself; and the considerable areas not otherwise affected 
by the blast and flash effects of the bomb. 

It is recommended tht this project be set up, headed by Mr. Rehm on a con- 
sultant basis, to perform the necessary research and develop the coordination 
as between various State and Federal Government agencies. 


8. Records 


It is believed that a complete study of all records necessary to recreate the 
government of the State of Wisconsin, the counties therein and several munici- 
palities included in the survey, will be necessary. The basic criteria for this 
should be what records are needed to reconstitute the several levels of govern- 
ment where such records are destroyed, the State to include the development of 
complete criteria as to the types of records, methods of reproduction, their han- 
dling and storage, ete. It is recommended that this study be conducted by the 
secretary of state and the state archivist together with a representative com- 
mittee of municipal and county officials. 
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B. COMMUNICATIONS 


Although this is apparently covered in group II study area, 4.6 communications 
requirements, it is believed that this study should be initiated immediately in 
phases I and II to proceed concurrently with other study areas. There appears 
to be a great amount of radio communications equipment already available in 
the metropolitan area, and the use of this equipment must be coordinated. The 
jandfimes which are normally used by the Bell Telephone Co. and the General 
Telephone Co. are considered basic to the operation, but would require imple- 
mentation of landlines and radio backup. The general scheme operationally 
would consist of a command channel, Madison to Watertown, landlines with 
radio backup, these from Watertown to the various county seats of 11 counties, 
landlines to message centers in each county to the sheriff’s department, to act 
as basic message centers. These centers have the advantage of being now op- 
efable, but would need additional landlines and radio backup. 

Field communications are to be operated via county message centers, thence 
to operating services in the field. This would require a considerable addition of 
radio equipment for the operating services, but has the advantage of being tied 
into the message centers in each county and could be expanded as operating 
needs dictated. A considerable portion of this equipment now exists, being 
operated as communications for the various public-service groups within the 
counties, such as mobiles of the sheriff’s departments, public highways and fire 
and police services wtihin the municipalities. 

This survey should have as its object a complete operating net, to include field 
channels, coordinating channels, and command channels. This survey could 
be accomplished under the direction of Mr. Norman Blume, and the Public 
Service Commission of the State of Wisconsin, and should be conducted as a 
sparate survey with the objective of organizing a complete operating net as 
stated above. It is believed that this could be accomplished utilizing the above 
personnel at a minimum expense. 


I, POPULATION, LOCATION OF POPULATION 


It is understood that the basic phase I and Il contract for this will be under- 
taken in areas 4.1 and 4.2 by the Bureau of Census. It is planned that the en- 
tire area to be evacuated would be gridded into evacuation units, suitably des- 
ignated to include units of population of approximately 10,000 persons. Such 
units within the evacuation area would be gridded within sectors, and that such 
gridding be accomplished from census tracts by the civil-defense staff of the 
City of Milwaukee Civil Defense Administration, or the Wilbur Smith Asso- 
ciates. 

The second phase of this would be to designate within the reception area a 
reception center to receive the evacuation units. A corresponding designa- 
tion and a route would be provided from the sector areas to the reception area. 
This would have the advantage of: 

(a) Eliminating the tendency of persons, families, etc., living in different sec- 
tors from attempting to join up, and thereby creating a churning’ movement in 
traffic, which would hamper or slow down the inception of the one-way traftic 
movement. 

(b) It would provide the most efficient type of movement, in that the evacu- 
ation units on the outer border areas would move out first and would proceed to 
the areas designated which would normally be the most remote portions of the 
reception area. In this way the entire area to be evacuated would be in effect 
transported in the form of evacuation units, successively from the outer perime- 
ters inward through the sector, which would obviate the necessity of groups 
passing through groups. 

(ec) It is assumed that the normal human tendency would be to move from 
ground zero to the minimum distance assumed to be safe, as each person would 
normally desire to be as near his business or home as possible after having 
Cleared the D ring. If this were allowed to form and if persisted in, there would 
be an aceretion of persons and vehicles around the periphery of the P ring, with 
the first persons arriving taking possession of ground and facilities. The neces- 
sity would then arise of forcing successive groups from within the sectors 
through the accretion of persons and vehicles. This would be compounding 
chaos on chaos and would inevitably result in a blockage of the escape routes. 

It is believed that the gridding to accomplish this can be performed by the 
Wilbur-Smith & Associates. No figure of man-days has yet been developed. 
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The estimate herein given is based on the necessary mapping and statistical 
work required and to be performed on a reimbursement basis. 


4.12. Special assistance groups 

(a) It will be necessary to institute a survey which will locate the groups 
requiring special assistance as well as setting up procedures for determining 
the number and the processing of individuals requiring special assistance. 
This would include indigent sick, convalescent, aged, and, in general, all per- 
sons not able to participate actively in an evacuation movement and who would 
require special assistance either as groups or individuals. It would include a 
survey of convalescent homes, nursing homes, orphanges and all institutions 
other than hospitals not classified as public institutions. 

These data would be correlated to evolve procedure for evacuating these 
groups, together with the development of a table of organization and equipment, 
and standard operating procedure for doing so. It is believed that this, could 
best be accomplished by the department of public welfare, county of Milwaukee, 
under the guidance of Mr. Joseph Baldwin, and Wilbur Smith Associates. 

(b) Schools. A considerable body of data has already been developed in 
accomplishing a survey of the overall school needs and their place in the evacu- 
ation program. In general, it is contemplated that schools would be.dismissed 
in the event of a strategic alert and the children evacuated with their families. 
However, it will be necessary to develop a plan for the tactical phase, which plan 
should be projected into an examination of the equivalent school facilities within 
the reception areas on a semipermanent basis if so required. This survey should 
be carried out under the guidance of Dr. Wm. Lamers, assistant superintendent 
of schools, city of Milwaukee and director of education and information, Mil- 
waukee Metropolitan Civil Defense Commission, with Wisconsin Department 
of Education. 


4.13. Institutional requirements (part) 

This survey area will comprise the area of special planning to include all 
hospitals, public charges such as normally are to be found in county institutions, 
inmates of penal institutions, House of Correction, county and municipal jails, 
public and private orphanages, together with special problems of identification 
and movement and other integration into the survival plan. 

The phases here identified are phases I and II of the above groups as presently 
eontained within the Milwaukee metropolitan area. The reception area phase 
will be covered in group V, which will cover the requirements needed within 
the reception area. It is believed that the bulk of this survey can be made by 
the State department of public welfare which has the responsibility for the great 
majority of these charges in connection with the county institutions. 


II. COMMAND AND CONTROL 


4.8. Political jurisdiction coordination 
4.19. Continuity of government 

4.6. Communications requirements 

4.7 Service coordination 

4.11. Internal alerting capabilities (part) 

It is understood that this survey is being conducted by the Armour Research 
Institute and has already been contracted for. It is believed that section 4.6 
communications requirements and section 4.11, internal alerting capabilities, 
should be conducted in cooperation with the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the 
Public Service Commission of the State of Wisconsin. 


III. MOVEMENT 


44. Movement capabilities 
4.5. Traffic control 

The above within the metropolitan area has been previously covered in the 
Wilbur Smith-Northwestern University report. However, it is necessary 0 
accomplish the following in order to bring this up to date: 

(a) Update the Wilbur Smith survey in view of the population increases and 
changes since that study was made. 

(b) Extend escape routes to limits of disaster region No. 1 and further, if 
necessary. 
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(c) Inelude Racine and Kenosha areas in the evacuation operation and incor- 
porate them into the survival plan. 

(d) Conduct a survey of transportation availability. 

The question of overall security to include coordination of traffic control will 
require study. A survey to include necessary manpower to accomplish both the 
overall security and the traffic control has been estimated by Mr. Melvin Larson, 
«odirector for safety services, State of Wisconsin and head of the Wisconsin State 
Traffic Police. The overall security phase of this is deemed very important 
and inasmuch as both security and traffic will be accomplished by the same 
groups under Mr. Larson’s direction, it is believed that a total survey of this 
type should be conducted. 


IV. SHELTER 


4.10. Shelter availability 
This contract has been let by FCDA to Wilbur Smith Associates. 


V. RECEPTION AND CARE 


4.9. Assembly and reception area analysis 
Contract for phase I let to the public administration service. 


417. Industrial population reception 
See 4.17 above. It is believed that the survey can be extended into the recep- 
tion areas and can be made part of a later contract. 


4.18. Return or resettlement analysis 
It is believed that this survey can be postponed until other data is developed 
and can be incorporated in the final phase or as a supplement to the survival plan. 


VI. Resources 


4.15. Logistical support 

It is understood that phase I of this has been contracted with the public ad- 
ministration service or Trundle Engineering Co. Inasmuch as this involves an 
estimate and inventory of all material required to support an evacuation opera- 
tion, food, fuel, clothes, medical supplies, etc.; and would involve, in short, vir- 
tually the utilization of all materiel and resources in the State. It is believed 
that this survey could be accomplished on a projected basis by the public adminis- 
tration service or Trundle Manufacturing Co. in phases I and Il, and be made the 
subject of a separate and later contract. 


414 Utilization of Government resources. 

To analyze the potential capabilities of Government agencies at the various 
city, county, State and Federal levels, it is believed would involve an inventory of 
all services and equipment available within these levels, including the coordi- 
nation of the various departments of the Federal Government, all of which have 
beem- specific delegations. It is believed that this survey could be accomplished 
either by the Public Administration Service or some comparable group such as 
the Trundle Engineering Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, which has had extensive 
experience in such surveys as the Hoover Commission study of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and other studies involving governmental functions and that an esti- 
mate be secured from one of the above contractors. 


VII. Pwustic INFORMATION AND TRAINING 


4.16. Promotion and analysis 


it is my information that this is to be accomplished by one of the universities 
in this area, Marquette University or the University of Wisconsin, such study to 
include the coverage of mass communication media and methods for disseminat- 
ing information and general intergroup communication. It is believed that the 
concept of this promotional analysis should be enlarged to include methods and 
media for disseminating information during the actual operation of the plan. 


4.11. Internal alerting capabilities 


tt is believed that the initial phases of this (phases I and II) are properly a 
communications survey and that the utilization of facilities in the conelrad net, 
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etc., be accomplished and that all media be survey and utilized to disseminate in- 
formation. The second part of this is believed to be properly a matter of public 
information and training and should come under the public information and train- 
ing classification. It is our understanding that contract for this is to be let by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

In addition to the above, it is necessary to coordinate evacuation planning with 
the State of Illinois, particularly the Chicago area. It will also be ne®essary 
to coordinate planning with the State of Minnesota as to the development of nec- 
essary mutual aid to include care and reception areas for the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. <A study as to the needs of the Duluth-Superior area should also 
be included in the State survival plan. It is believed that these can be deferred 
until such time as the basic data has been developed for the State of Wisconsin, 
as these data would support the operations in the three areas as indicated. 

Very sincerely, 
Grorce W. CARNACHAN, 
Project Director 


Notre.—Guidelines for all surveys other than those directly contracted by FCDA, have 
been completed by the aguas named above as of April 1, 1956, and are awaiting the 
granting of funds by FCDA. 


ENCLOSURE 2, Part B 


May 17, 1956. 

Herewith submitting as part of enclosure 2 to the statement prepared for your 
committee the following letter, which is in the nature of a progress report on 
the Wisconsin survival project. This may be said to represent our collective 
thinking on this project, andwsinee the time it was originally submitted, the 
following developments have taken place. 

Numerous conferences have been held with the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration in regard to the negotiation of a project proposal and agreement, the 
latest one being on May 8, at which time we flew over to Battle Creek and 
discussed the project proposal and project agreement as forwarded to us by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. We were generally in accord with 
the project, except that in the interests of administrative simplicity and work- 
ability, we had a number of proposed changes. We were very well received, 
and the changes as suggested were taken under consideration. 

As of this date, we have not received any advice from the FCDA, nor has the 
project proposal or the agreement been revised or returned to this office. Conse- 
quently, we are waiting their action as of this date. 

I am herewith summarizing the letter and our suggestions for the amendment 
of this contract. They are as follows: 

1. Provision to be made for reimbursement to the State and political sub- 
divisions for services provided im conneetion with the survey on a cost basis. 

2. Clause to protect the State in event that basic information necessary to 
meet target date which is necessary to effect compliance with proposed project 
agreement. 

3. It will be necessary to receive from Federal Civil Defense Administration a 
statement as to exactly what fields of this survey they attempt to preempt and 
contract for before programing can be completed. The attached outline is be- 
lieved to be a complete programing and the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration was requested in February of this year to advise us exactly what 
study areas they would reserve to themselves. Up to now, we have not received 
any advice. 

4. The radiological situation is believed to be a delineating factor in the 
development of a survival plan and it should be incorporated as a part of the 
study. (See statement and outline of Mr. Fred Rehm, in his letter dated May 
14, 1956.) It is noted that radiological monitoring from a local operational 
standpoint is not included in any of the study areas. It is believed this is 4 
serious omission and should be included. We have requested the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to do this. 

5. In regard to the question of areas to be included on an overall basis, ‘t 
is believed that the entire State of Wisconsin is involved on a minimum basis 
and that in order to properly care for the population of the critical target are: 
and target areas, the plan should be developed on a statewide basis. 
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6. The question of initial organization and advance of funds to complete 
phase I was raised and while relative minor adjustments are involved, the 
question of adequate staffing, especially in ‘the public relations field, was em- 
phasized. Our experience has shown that where adequate publie relations 
have been maintained, that the many communities involved understand the pur- 
poses of the survey and if makes for an easier operation. 

In regard to item 5 above, we were informed by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration that a number of the States, including Maine, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, as well as the State of Wisconsin, had revised their concept of the appli- 
cation of the survey to include the total area and resources of the State as 
the minimum basis for planning. In general, it was developed upon exami- 
nation that the problem of supplying the critical target areas was a statewide 
problem. It will be noted that the above studies contained such important 
critical target centers as Portland, Maine, Detroit, Mich., and the cities of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 


ENCLOSURE 3 
Civil defense budget, county of Méifapqukee, 1952-56, inclusive 
| 


| 1952 1953 QE 1955 








ONE eee ee ee TS lath ging 5 hadgte $32, 300 ; 5, $15, 450 
Equipment 28, 000 3, 278 
Custodial and utilities 7 , 42! 1, 593 
Conferences and memberships ee adie A 1, 000 
Other expense § 3,§ » 4, 000 
Control center 2,112 
Public safety control ‘ Peete es 2, 625 
Training courses y 1, 000 
Emergency welfare 7 h, 226 
Radiological expense 5, 415 
Hospital supplies 3: aa 





70,499 | 143, 248 | 











ENLOSURE 4 
1955 REVIEW OF THE REPORT OF PROJECT EAST RIVER 


OCTOBER 17, 1955. 
Hon. VAL PETERSON, 
Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Hon. CHARLES EB. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense. 


Deak Sirs: As requested, there is submitted herewith a 1955 review of the 
Project East River Report, submitted in 1952. 

In this 1955 review, a substantial effort has been made to suggest what are 
believed to be some practical machinery and techniques to facilitate the im- 
plementation of recommended policies and procedures, and to develop additional 
policies as progress is made. 

As might be expected in this complex field, the committee has not found 
it easy to agree in detail. It is believed that we do agree substantially in 
principle and that there are only minor differences of opinion on details. For 
the views expressed in the attached report, the chairman takes complete respon- 
sibility; the other members, it is fair to say, bear some lesser responsibility in 
that the report in some items goes further or does not go as far as certain in- 
dividaval members would bave wished. If this necessary give and take on the 
part of the individual members is recognized, it is believed that the report 
reflects fairly the general views of all committee members. 
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The committee has enjoyed the cooperation and advice of representatives 
of the Department of Defense, the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. Many of the suggestions in this report 
have come from Government personnel. In the early stages of our delibera- 
tions we were briefed on plans and policies and on technical developments since 
the completeion of Project Hast River. We are particularly grateful for in- 
dividual criticisms and discussions of specific portions of the repert as they 
were being drafted. We feel that, the report reflects this help, and our thanks 
are due to all who assisted with the work. 

It is hoped that this report will be helpful. 

Sincerely, 

Otto L. Nelson, Jr., Chairman, 1955 Review Committee; Richard M. 
Emberson, Joseph E. McLean, Stephen F. Voorhees, J. B. Horner 
Kruper, Burnham Kelly, Percy Bugbee, Elihu Root, Jr., Marlene 
Morrisey, Lioyd V. Berkner, Leland J. Haworth, Alber G. Hill, 
Katherine G. Howard, Horatio Bond. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE Of DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1955. 
Gen. OTTO NELSON, 
Vice President, New York Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

DEAR GENERAL NELSON : Secretary Wilson of the Department of Defense,. Gov- 
ernor Peterson, of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and I join in inviting 
you to chair a committee to review Project East River recommendations, in the 
light of present developments. 

For instance, our existing dispersion policy of 10 miles from the perimeter of 
the target area is obsolete under the new weapons conditions. There are other 
serious hazards caused by fallout which need consideration. Most of all we 
need the thinking of those of you who are away from the day-to-day activities 
of Federal Government, but who are still thoroughly concerned with the basic 
problems. 

Our informal telephone conversations in which you agreed to serve as chair- 
man are finalized in this letter, and the first meeting will be in room 100 of the 
Executive Office Building, at 10 a. m., on May 9. I have asked General Paul to 
work out the details and provide you with such information as you need. 

I am deeply grateful for your willingness to add this public service to your 
already long list of accomplishments in this field. 

ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


1955 Review COMMITTEE OF THE REPORT OF PROJECT East RIVER 


Gen. Otto L. Nelson, Jr., chairman, vice president in charge of housing, New 
York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, president, Associated Universities, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Horatio Bond, chief engineer, National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Percy Bugbee, general manager, National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Beston, Mass. 

Dr. Richard M. Emberson, assistant to the president, Associated Universities, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Leland J. Haworth, director, Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Dr. Albert Gordon Hill, professor of physics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Katherine G. Howard, 124 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Burnham Kelly, associate professor of city planning, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. J. B. H. Kuper, chairman, instrumentation and health physics, Brook 
haven National Laboratory, Upton, Long Island, N. Y. 

Hon. Joseph E. McLean, commissioner of conservation and economic develo}- 
ment, State of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 
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Mrs. Marlene D. Morrisey, Administrative Assistant to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Elihu Root, Jr., 52 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Stephen F. Voorhees, Voorhees, Walker, Smith & Smith, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
INTRODUCTION 


In May 1955, at the request of the Secretary of Defense, the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and the Administrator of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, a group composed largely of former participants in Project 
East River was assembled to reappraise, in the light of Conditions existing in the 
spring and suntmer of 1955, the recommendations contained in the report of 
Project East River which was submitted in October 1952. 

Under the circumstances, a detailed review of the Project East River report 
was not feasible. This then is a report which seeks to point out only the more 
important developments and changes which have occurred in the last 3 years 
and to recommend those policies and programs that seem to be of most urgency 
in adjusting to present-day changes and that need to be taken as essential first 
steps before other improvements or changes can be assimilated. Already a 
start has been made on many of the suggestions contained in this report. 

During the last 3 years, very commendable progress has been made in certain 
areas by the Department of Defense, the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization in implementing and in improving upon 
many of the suggestiotis made by Project East River. The Department of De- 
fense has made significant progress in establishing an effective continental de- 
fense system, even though certain important elements of the new continental 
defense system will not be completed for several years. The Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, in spite of many difficulties, has also progressed, no- 
tably in the areas of warning and communications, in stockpiling of medical sup- 
plies, and in arranging such test exercises as Operation Alert. Because of under- 
standable difficuicies, the Office of Defense Mobilization, assisted by other Fed- 
eral agencies, particularly the Departments of Commerce and of Defense, has 
been able to make only limited progress in the decentralization of new industrial 
coustruction under the tax amortization program. If there has been a net reduc- 
tion in urban vulnerability, it has been very small. 

In our opinion, a very substantial part of the contents of the Project East River 
report is still valid. There have been, of course, substantial advances or changes 
in weapons, the methods of delivery, the international situation, and in public 
attitudes. All this requires some change in emphasis and some modifications in 
the application of principles and procedures enumerated in the report of Project 
East River. 

Despite the efforts made, it is necessary to report that the Nation’s preparations 
and progress in nonmilitary defense are still far from what they should be. That 
this is so is largely attributable to three conditions. First, the rate of advance 
in weapons and delivery systems has greatly exceeded the rate of progress in 
our nonmilitary defenses. Thus, while progress has been made in both areas, 
relatively speaking, the gap between the threat and the nonmilitary defenses 
has widened. Second, man generally seems to be more adept in making technical 
and scientific advances than in making the social and other adjustments neces- 
sary to cope with such material progress. Third, in view of this handicap, there 
has been lip service but not the positive leadership needed in the field of non- 
military defense. 

This report consists of two parts: First, a discussion of recent developments 
in weapons and weapons delivery systems and changes that have either taken 
place or are now better understood in the international situation and in national 
attitudes—in short, the underlying conditions dictating either modification or 
change of some of the Project East River conclusions and recommendations: 
second, a statement of conclusions and recommendations that result from our 
reconsideration and review of the problems of nonmilitary defense in the licht 
af the developments of the past 3 years. 


ParT 1. SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS AND CHANGING CIRCUMSTANCES 


The following significant developments and changes over the past few years 
are stated as a preliminary to our conclusions and recommendations : 

1. The development of much more powerful and less expensive weapons by this 
country and its potential enemies has progressed very rapidly and very substan- 
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tially. Until a few years ago, atomic bombs were thought of in terms of kilotons, 
i. e., thousands of tons of TNT destructive power. Now it is clear that megatons, 
i. e., millions of tons of TNT destructive power, are the appropriate units. Ap 
authoritative yet unclassified description of the progress in developing megaton 
bombs can be found in the speech of Dr. Willard F. Libby, Atomic Energy 
Commissioner, given at Chicago, Ill, on June 3, 1955. A summary as reported 
in the New York Times of June 12, 1955, is included as exhibit 1.* 

It is plain that nonmilitary defense planning, policies, and operational pro- 
cedures must be revised to take into account adequately this transition from 
the atomic bomb of the past, the nominal size of which was rated at 20,000 tons 
of TNT destructive power, to the multimegaton bomb of the present, rated 
as high as 20 million tons of TNT destructive power, to the perhaps larger bomb 
of the future, rated at 50 million tons of TNT destructive power—or even more— 
with the size being limited principally by the capacity of the delivery system. 
The time is close at hand when the United States and its potential enemy will 
have these weapons in quantity and also greatly increased carrier capabilities, 
in terms of speed and load, so as to pose the threat of annihilation. 

2. The fallout of radioactive material has now become a much more serious 
problem. With nuclear weapons becoming so much more powerful and less expen- 
sive to produce and with the likelihood that these might be detonated at near- 
ground level, nuclear warfare would bring about a manyfold increase of. radib- 
active dust in the atmosphere, resulting in potentially lethal fallout over thous- 
ands of square miles, This is a development which not only greatly complicates 
civil-defense measures but also requires special countermeasures. 

8. The intercontinental ballistic missile is very likely to become a reality 
in 6 to 10 years and possibly much sooner. There appears to be no sound 
scientific or practical reason for assuming any other conclusion. In this con- 
nection, a word of caution is believed to be necessary because of the claim that 
is sometimes made that there can be no defense against this so-called ultimate 
weapon. The development of missiles for offensive purposes should bring as a 
byproduct some progress in the design and effectiveness of missiles for defense 
purposes. At any event, missiles are not likely to replace completely the manned 
long-range bomber or sea vessels as the carrier of nuclear weapons; interconti- 
nental missiles or shorter range missiles launched at sea will merely be additional 
methods of delivery. However, nonmilitary defense planning must take the 
contingency of the early development of long-range missiles into consideration 
in the development of future policies and operational procedures. In this con- 
nection, there is the special problem that the possible warning time for the inter- 
continental ballistic missile cannot be expected to be more than from 10 to 20 
minutes. 

4. Another significant development has been the very considerable improvement 
in continental air defense. This is heartening because it establishes conditions 
precedent to and essential for the development of an effective nonmilitary defense 
program. It is believed that this country has now reached the stage where a 
1- to 2-hour early warning against enemy-manned, long-range bombers can be 
regarded as an average anticipated warning time for purposes of planning a 
ecivil-defense program and conducting training exercises. Scheduled improve- 
ments and extensions of our early warning system would further increase this 
probable warning time were it not for the circumstances that these gains will be 
offset by continuing increases in plane performance, both as to speed and load- 
earrying capacity. It is reasonable to assume now and for the immediate future 
that an early warning of from 1 to 2 hours can be taken as normal or average for 
enemy-manned bombers. It is necessary, however, to prepare also in the near 
future for the contingency of an early warning of from 10 to 20 minutes against 
missiles. 

5. During the period 1952-55, it has become increasingly evident that a serious 
gap exists in Federal-State-local relationships in the field of nonmilitary defense. 





1 For additional data, please see: 

1. The Effects of High-Yield Nuclear Explosions, statement by Lewis L. Strauss, Chair 
man. and A Report by the United States Atomic Energy Commission, February 1955 
(Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 
— 10 cents, or reprinted in the 18th Semiannual Report of the Atomic Energy Com 
mission). 

2. FCDA Technical Bulletin TB—S—1, February 1955, Blast Damage From Nuclear Weap 
ons of Larger Sizes (Superintendent of Documents, U, S, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., price 5 cents). 

Dr. Libby’s statement pays particular attention to the virtually unlimited size, low cost, 
and large fallout of the most recent nuclear weapons, 
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City and State officials, and indeed the average citizen, believe that nonmilitary 
defense is a part of national defense and that at the present time the Federal 
Government is shirking its responsibility in this field. The attitude of Federal 
officials is that in large part there must be reliance on State and local machinery 
and personnel; there is no other practicable method. Both of these views are 
believed to be sound, and so some additional means are needed to make local and 
Federal efforts complement and supplement each other more effectively. There 
must be an end to the present habit of presumably responsible officials at local, 
State, and Federal levels attempting to shift responsibility to others instead of 
determining who is responsible for what. 

6. The most important consequence of the rapid progress in making much more 
powerful and cheaper nuclear weapons and the resulting increasingly serious 
problem of radioactive fallout is that the potential disaster area will be larger 
than any city boundary and will frequently overlap several State boundaries. 
Then the fallout pattern, resulting from bomb drops in other areas when added 
to local bomb drops, produces a very large area problem. 

7. Worldwide trends over the period 1952-55 lead to certain general observa- 
tions concerning nonmilitary defense problems. They involve not so much a 
change in the diagnosis of the problem as the necessity for added emphasis or 
perhaps restatement in slightly different form. Despite the lack of close relation- 
ships in some cases, they are nevertheless grouped together for convenience as 
follows: 

(a) Comparing 1955 with 1952, the international situation does not seem to 
the public to be so precarious. In addition, our military offensive and continental 
defensive capabilities have so improved that they now exert a stronger deterrent 
against a surprise attack or an all-out war than was the case in 1952. While a 
ruthless enemy might attempt a surprise attack at any time, it is probable that 
international tensions may continue for many years without necessarily involy- 
ing an outbreak of war. Whenever the likelihood of immediate war decreases, 
there is the added problem that public interest, congressional support, and 
adequate appropriations for nonmilitary defense are more difficult to obtain. 
Because of these trends, there is the requirement that the nonmilitary defense 
program must be able to cope with the existing threat and also evolve on a 
long-range basis, keeping abreast of changes and meriting public support and 
confidence. The present international climate is such that nonmilitary defense 
programs strengthen the potential for peace and can proceed without any charge 
of warmongering. 

(b) The problem of general public apathy continues, and many recommenda- 
tions on this subject were made in the 1952 Report. The 1955 reappraisal forces 
the unpleasant observation that the general public is as disinterested in 1955 as 
in 1952 despite the public education program and other efforts of Federal, State, 
and local civil defense agencies. Education’ of the public in civil defense has been 
complicated by the rapid development of more powerful weapons and weapons 
delivery systems. There are many qualified observers who deny vigorously that 
the public is apathetic. They claim that the average citizen is not apathetic but 
so thoroughly confused by the conflicting opinions and instructions of the various 
levels of authority and experts that he can only stand fast and do nothing in the 
face of uncertainty. Contributing to this uncertainty has been this rapid change 
in weapons effects which required changes in policy and in turn precipitated con- 
flicting opinions on what changes should be made. Great skill and adeptness are 
needed in continually adjusting and testing the civil defense program so that it 
meets the needs of each citizen and family in an explicit, sensible, and acceptable 
manner in the face of continuing progress in developing new nuclear weapons. 

(c) In our opinion, there is another factor which not only affects nonmilitary 
defense substantially but which dictates that emphasis be given it in terms of 
nonmilitary defense policies and operational procedures. This is the circum- 
stance that as the military and nonmilitary capabilities, both for the offense and 
defense, become more powerful and more effective on both sides, there is an 
increasing possibility that an enemy would place principal reliance on his ability 
to deliver an initial massive and decisive surprise attack against the continental 
United States, our Strategic Air Command bases abroad, and the forces of NATO 
and our other allies. This is not the only enemy capability to prepare against, 
but certainly it is of sufficient likelihood that effective countermeasures should 
be developed. 

_ Detection of advance preparations for such an attack is clearly imperative. 
Fortunately, the required scale of the preparations increases their susceptibility 
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to intelligence detection even though the indexes of more conventional mobiliza- 
tion may be lacking. It is thus feasible as well as necessary that the intelligence 
agencies of our Government place continuing emphasis on providing strategic 
warning against all-out strategic attack. It follows that four categories of warn- 
ing should be recognized in developing appropriate nonmilitary defense policies 
and operational procedures. These categories, in order of the priority in terms 
of effort and attention that should be given them, are: 

(c-1) Strategic warning given days im advance based on a deteriorating 
situation and enemy mobilization activities ; 

(c-2) Two hours or more warning, based on detection of attacking air- 
craft by our distant early warning or overseas networks, or intelligence of 
enemy deployments ; 

(c-3) Emergency warning minutes before attack ; 

(c-4) No warning at all. 

In addition, there are the possible variations of (c—-2) and (c—3) above the oc 
currence of (c-1) or coming initially without it. At any event, well-defined 
policies and specific courses of action for each contingency need to be developed. 
It is especially appropriate in 1955 and in future planning to give added empha- 
sis to civil defense plans and procedures designed to take advantage of strategic 
early warning. Even in the case of no warning at all, sound advance planning 
and preparations can do much to prepare the public for a surprise attack and to 
reduce its possible effect. 

8. In terms of what had been hope for in the way of progress in carrying out our 
1952 Project East River recommendations, it may be useful to state certain of 
our disappointments as of 1955. They can be listed as follows: 

(a) While Project East River placed great stress and considerable emphasis 
on the reduction of urban vulnerability (pt. II-B—Federal Leadership To Reduce 
Urban Vulnerability, and pt. V—Reduction of Urban Vulnerability), it is disap- 
pointing to observe that such little progress has been made. It is fair to state 
that the political and economic obstacles to any such program were underesti- 
mated by Project East River. 

(b) It had been hoped that the National Security Resources Board and its sue- 
cessor, the Office of Defense Mobilization, would gain better acceptance and would 
be more adequately recognized as striving to carry out effectively a most im- 
portant function in the field of nonmilitary defense planing and preparations. 
The declining attention in terms of personnel, funds, and keyman interest in the 
problems of industrial disperson, reduction of urban vulnerability, and _ post- 
attack rehabilitation is particularly disheartening. In the face of the develop 
ment of weapons of more and more destructive power, this work would seem to be 
of increasingly greater importance, complexity, and difficulty. 

(c) When Project East River was underway, it was generally realized that the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration was just getting started and that it needed 
time in which to develop and acquire competence and recognition. Perhaps it 
was expecting too much, but this committee finds it necessary to express its dis- 
appointment over the slow progress attained despite the valiant efforts of Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration personnel. Undoubtedly, the move from 
Washington to Battle Creek, Mich., with its consequent upheaval was responsib'e 
for some temporary paralysis in effectiveness. The character of much of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration’s work is such that day-to-day contact 
with many Federal agencies is required. The move away from Washington has 
crippled its effectiveness in this respect. It is believed that the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration does not yet have the stature, prestige, acceptance, or 
effectiveness with the Congress, with other governmental agencies on the local, 
State, and Federal level, or with the people of the country that it so badly needs 
and should have. It is only fair to say that even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, this is not easy to accomplish except over a very long period of time. 

At this point it is appropriate to reiterate that the developments, changes, and 
observations described above do not pretend to be inclusive or complete but are 
listed to set the stage and be a preface to the conclusions and recommendations 
which follow. 

Part 2. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following conclusions and recommendations based on the developments 
and observations summarized above represent what are believed to be the most 
urgent, practical, and realistic steps that can and need to be taken. In some 
instances, solutions short of the ideal have been proposed in an attempt to recom- 
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mend only actions that in our opinion are politically and economically feasible 
and not requiring drastic revisions of our laws or social patterns. 

I. With high-yield, nuclear weapons, effective and practical nonmilitary de- 
fense requires that it be organized and operated on the basis of metropolitan 
target zones, 

A. CONCLUSION 


With megaton bombs, the old concept of self-help on a town or city basis 
becomes impractical. Since nuclear weapons of the type likely to be used 
devastate an area much larger than most cities, their impact on any metropolitan 
target zone is such as to require that an effective defense be planned and con- 
ducted on a metropolitan target zone basis. Anything less than this is inade- 
quate and obsolete. Certainly, plans for evacuation and shelter protection will 
be inadequate and conflicting if not approached on that basis. Plans for indus- 
trial dispersion and reduction of urban vulnerability must be keyed into evacua- 
tion and shelter plans and, again, they will be meaningless unless developed on 
a metropolitan target zone basis. Civil defense operations in the face of nuclear 
weapons cannot very well be based on city, town, or village self-help—they must 
be based on regional self-help. The principle of community self-help is still 
valid, but the region rather than the city must become the planning unit inas- 
much as the area of anticipated destruction has widened so tremendously. 

Undoubtedly, it would be desirable to define more specifically the term “metro- 
politan target zone.” Our conclusion is that it would be a mistake to establish 
at this time a general set of specifications to be applied to each area. Such a 
general specification is, of course, needed but it can best be deduced from a 
number of specific cases that have been arrived at by local informed action taken 
without general restrictive limitations. Thus, it is believed that the only general 
statement that should be made before empirical data are obtained is that metro- 
politan target zones should initially be set to be only as large as needed to encom- 
pass a metropolitan area. Initially, the support areas to be included should be 
kept at a minimum size. The suggestion is to start on the small side, with the 
recognition that experience may dictate the inclusion of additional areas later. 


B. RECOMMENDATION 


That the metropolitan target zone be utilized as a basic unit for nonmilitary 
defense planning and operations. 

II. Federal civil defense plans, policies, and operating procedures need to be 
continuously revised to take into account the continuing rapid improvement 
in weapons and weapons delivery systems. The plans, policies, and procedures 
need to be adjusted to take advantage of each metropolitan target zone’s geo- 
graphical and other characteristics. 


A. CONCLUSION 


With the rapid progress currently being made in production of higher yield 
weapons and weapons carriers by many nations, United States’ plans and op- 
erating procedures need to be criticaliy reexamined and continuously revised 
to keep abreast of progress and to meet a variety of contingencies. During the 
period of the 20,000-tons nominal bomb and very short expected warning time, 
the simple rule was “duck and take cover to survive.” With the advent of larger 
weapons, the rule was changed to “evacuate and survive” as soon as the antici- 
pated warning time gave promise of improving from around 10 minutes to about 
lor 2 hours. In the light of present progress in weapons and weapons carriers, 
such simple procedures are inadequate and need to be critically reexamined in 
terms of what the situation is in each metropolitan target zone. Specific and 
skeptical studies will be required to determine in what areas and under what 
circumstances evacuation may be practical, and in what areas it may be im- 
practical. It is understood that such studies are to be undertaken. 

Certainly, in the planning phases of nonmilitary defense, one must look 
ahead to a period of at least 3 years hence, possibly more. Indeed a 3-year 
span from the planning of a program to its effective implementation is highly 
optimistic in view of the character of the program involved—witness our slow 
performance to date in this field. Possibly at the present time and certainly in 
the near future, every individual citizen and official of each metropolitan target 
zone should know and should be prepared to take specific steps in proper suc- 
cession or singly to meet a number of different contingencies. These specific 
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steps will change as weapons and weapons delivery systems improve. Thus, 
each metropolitan target zone should prepare and should improve each year a 
nonmilitary defense plan peculiarly suited to its location and situation. 

Appropriate plans and procedures need to be prepared for each of the follow- 
ing contingencies : 

1. Delivery of megaton bombs of from 5- to 50-megaton size by long-range 
manned bombers with normal or average warning time of from 1 to 2 hours. 

2. Delivery in our metropolitan regions located in coastal areas of megaton 
bombs by missiles fired from offshore submarines with average warning of 30 
minutes or less. Closely ailied is the problem posed by the feasibility of using 
nuclear mines. 

3. Delivery in the not-too-distant future—6-to 10 years at the most but possibly 
much sooner—of megaton bombs by an intercontinental ballistic missile with 
not more than 10 to 20 minutes of possible warning time. 

4. Issuance of a strategic intelligence warning that an attack on the United 
States may be imminent. Such a warning might be based on-such varying cir- 
cumstances as the presence of large numbers of foreign submarines in offshore 
waters, menacing movements or preparations of enemy armed forces, outbreak 
of hostilities in distant parts of the world where the United States is apt to 
be involved directly or indirectly, and other similar occurrences. 

5. A situation where certain metropolitan target zones have been attacked 
and where others have not: What action should be taken in the nonattacked 
areas? 

6. Peacetime disasters resulting from hurricanes, tornadoes, fires, explosions, 
and other catastrophes where civil defense can assist and also obtain desirable 
training. 

Asa start, four categories of warning should be recognized with a specific course 
of action to be perscribed. These are: 

1. Strategic warning given days in advance based on a deteriorating situation 
and enemy mobilization activities. 

2. Two hours or more warning, based on detection of attacking aircraft by our 
distant early warning or overseas networks, or intelligence of enemy 
deployments. 

3. Emergency warning minutes before attack. 

4. No warning at all, with an attack coming as a surprise. 

In 1955, the early warning time to be taken as the norm or average for train- 
ing purposes may be from 1 to 2 hours for some metropolitan target zones; in 
others, because of their location, it might be longer. By 1959, it is probable that 
this range might be from 2 to 3 hours against manned bombers. The United 
States needs to develop the habit of keeping abreast of improvements and changes 
by yearly revisions of the nonmilitary defense plans of each metropolitan 
target zone. 

In view of the possible variations in warning time ranging from no warning 
at all to a strategic warning of days or weeks, it would seem that civil-defense 
policy cannot depend upon any single solution exclusively, be it shelters, evacua- 
tion, industrial dispersion, or diminution of population densities. At the present 
time, evacuation has been advocated by some as the sole and complete solution of 
the problem. Certainly, a proper evacuation to reduce population peaks could 
save lives in the event of attack. On the other hand, evacuation of population 
into areas where they are unprotected from fallout or where they may be re- 
concentrated to provide new targets is highly inadvisable. The best situation 
to develop is a balance that involves reducing the population densities over as 
large an area as possible. The individuals who are not evacuated and remain in 
the cities should be provided with shelter, some protection from blast, fire, 
neutrons, fallout, and chemical and biolezical agents. Likewise, similar pro- 
tection is required to an appropriate lesser degree in outlying areas as the pos 
sibility of exposures becomes less, even though protection from fallout and from 
chemical and biological agents is essential in all areas within several hundred 
miles of likely targets. The fallout pattern will be different for each metro- 
politan target zone and will, of course, vary at different times for each zone by 
virtue of wind variations and size of blast. 

Evacuation planning must be in accord with the principle that the individual 
utilizes all available time and takes advantage of all facilities that will sul- 
stantially lessen his dangers and improve his chances of survival. While evacu- 
ation is highly desirable as a means of spreading out population with the conse 
quent reduction in fatalities, the critical problem is how much time will it take, 
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how much time will be available, and how many are likely to follow evacu- 
ation instructions in a real emergency. When low-yield bombs were considered, 
the radius of destruction was relatively limited, and evacuation could be limited 
to the population within a radius of a few miles around the presumed aiming 
point. The radius of total and partial destruction is now much greater. Instead 
of having almost complete destruction above ground within a half-mile of the 
point of burst, as in the case of the earlier atomic bombs, we would have, in 
the case of a 20-megaton bomb, virtually complete destruction above ground 
within a radius of 5 miles of the burst and a somewhat greater radius if we 
dealt with a 40- or 50-megaton weapon. Even with high-yield bombs however, 
the cratering effect with consequent destruction of well-constructed shelters 
underground is very limited compared with the total area affected. This means 
that population in suitable shelters would be safe from the primary blast effects 
except in a very narrow area, whereas with evacuation we would not only have 
to move a very much greater population, but also if the evacuating population 
were caught out of shelter, it would be very vulnerable, even outside the area 
of heavy destruction, to danger by flash burn and flash radiation and, over a 
very wide area, to danger by fallout. The latter damage would be only mitigated 
to a small extent by the shelter afforded by motorcar. However, fire, storm or 
conflagration might require a postattack evacuation. 

The theory of evacuation postulates a warning of several hours before the at- 
tack is delivered. Our military defenses will have met the enemy as far out as 
possible with the hoped-for result that at the very worst, enemy bombs will 
have to be dropped, if at all, away from the ideal aiming point. Where bombs 
fall has been and always will be rather unpredictable when there is an effective 
air defense. Thus, not the core of the city but a large portion of the metropolitan 
area must be regarded as the aiming point. Plans for evacuation of so large an 
area under the many different possible conditions would have to be exceptionally 
eomplex. If, in addition, we try to place principal reliance on a policy of evacua- 
tion rather than on a policy of shelter for the populations in regions covered by 
the presumptive fallout of nuclear bursts, we have an unmanageable problem. 

On the other hand, a solution of shelter alone is inadequate. Without some 
measure of evacuation, the high population densities of city centers are lucrative 
targets and thus the most sought-for and probable points of bomb detonation. 
with resulting mass deaths. Moreover, the management of a highly concentrated, 
panic-stricken populace in the vicinity of a detonation would be exceedingly 
difficult after the blast when communication and transportation facilities are 
inoperative and when radiation hazards are extremely high. Long-range pro- 
grams for reducing urban vulnerability, while they have the advantage of re- 
maining effective despite the radical changes in weapons technology and in warn- 
ing time and of offering peacetime benefits as well, cannot do the entire civil- 
defense job, either. 

The solution would appear to be in a sensible combination of both evacuation 
and shelter measures, with the need for both moderated by a gradual reduction 
in urban vulnerability. Individuals who, for one reason or another, should re- 
main in the central target area should be permitted to stay but with adequate 
shelter provisions. Those who can leave should be evacuated to areas of substan- 
tially greater safety where they will have protection from fallout. The objective 
should be to utilize available time to the maximum in order to spread out and 
reduce population densities. This will tend to minimize casualties from any given 
burst, whether at the city center or on its periphery. Such a combination of evac- 
uation and shelter measures not only will increase the average expectancy of in- 
dividual survival but will also reduce the problems of either evacuation or shelter. 
making each one more practicable of accomplishment. The specific combination 
of measures depends on the geographic and other peculiarities of each metropoli- 
tan target zone and merits case-by-case analysis, out of which should come spe- 
cifie policies and operational procedures appropriate and practical for the 
metropolitan target zone in question. 


B. RECOMMENDATION 


That the Federal Civil Defense Administration revise its policies and opera- 
tional procedures to emphasize : 

1. There should be a nonmilitary defense plan for each metropolitan target 
zone. The extent of each of these target zones should be prescribed by local 
authorities in consultation with the Federal Civil Defense Administration. While 
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adhering to certain general principles, the plans should be designed to meet the 
special needs and circumstances of each zone. 

2. These nonmilitary defense plans should revised yearly to keep abreast of 
change. 

8. These nonmilitary defense plans should include operational procedures to 
meet the contingencies of : 

(a) Strategic early warning of days or weeks; 

(bo) Early warning of an appropriate norm or average, depending upon 
the location of the metropolitan target zone and the state of development of 
our early warning system (1 to 2 hours could be taken for 1956, and possibly 
2 to 3 hours by 1958) ; 

(c) Emergency warning minutes before attack ; 

(d) No warning at all. 

4. In the civil-defense operational procedures, there should be a place for both 
evacuation and shelter along with a general reduction in urban vulnerability, but 
this principle should be applied only after careful consideration of the particular 
situation in each of the metropolitan target zones and of the various contingen- 
cies in warning time. 

Ill. The technique of utilizing metropolitan target zones for planning and 
operations in nonmilitary defense will require a material increase in the Fed- 
eral Government’s leadership, authority, responsibility, and operational control 
of nonmilitary defense while retaining the essential elements of State and local 
participation and responsibility. 


A. CONCLUSION 


The Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration is responsible 
for the civil defense aspects of nonmilitary defense. At present, he does not 
have sufficient authority to discharge his responsibility. At present, his rela- 
tionship to State and local civil defense is essentially advisory. At present, 
he can only suggest, and if State and local civil-defense officials do not respond, 
he can do nothing to enforce policies even though he will be the official principally 
criticized for any inadequate performance and made the scapegoat at the time 
of disaster. 

The Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization is in much the same situa- 
tion. Governors and mayors now resent the fact that the Federal Government 
has indicated that local officials have immediate responsibility for what is be- 
lieved locally to be a part of national defense and, as such, a responsibility of the 
National Government. In addition, local and State officials insist that they 
have not the funds, facilities, nor the personnel needed to discharge such a 
responsibility even if they aceepted it. 

The remedy, however, is not to be found in shifting from one extreme to the 
other. The existing situation can be described as the one extreme where com- 
plete and sole operational responsibility for civil defense rests with the State and 
the city. It would be equally wrong and unsatisfactory to shift to the extreme 
of absolving State and city governments from ail responsibility and of placing 
it exclusively on the Federal Government. Actually, State and local govern- 
mental machinery, personnel, and facilities must be used to the utmost in a 
civil-defense emergency. With the scope of civil defense being so enormous, 
there is no other possible means as available or as effective. In addition, gov- 
ernors, Mayors, and other State and local officials are by the inherent nature 
of their duties responsible for public safety and welfare. Bluntly put, it would 
be sheer folly for either governors, mayors, or other State and local officials 
to be excused from their unavoidable responsibility for planning, training, and 
operations in their particular jurisdiction in the field of civil defense. 

But the concept of local and State responsibility does not mean that the 
Federal Government cannot or should not do substantially more than it has 
been doing in terms of financial support, staff coordination and supervision, 
and active leadership. This cannot be done all at once but should evolve grad- 
ually if Federal, State, and local officials can work together in the solution of 
specific metropolitan target-zone problems. This hiatus or gap that now separates 
the responsibility of the Federal Government on the one hand and the State and 
local government on the other can be closed by planning and operating non- 
military defense on a metropolitan target zone basis in a manner whereby the 
best elements of cooperative Federal, State, and local participation are obtained. 

It is suggested that the Federal Civil Defense Administrator designate one 
member of the Federal Civil Defense Administration as the Federal representa- 
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tive for each of the 14 largest metropolitan target zone areas. It would then 
be appropriate for the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to request that 
a designated representative be appointed by each of the governors of the States 
and the mayors of the principal cities involved in each of the 14 largest target 
zones.” It would be appropriate for the Federal representative to be the chair- 
man of the ad hoc committee thus established. The zone plans must include 
the role to be played by the military, and it is therefore important that the 
Sectetary of Defense designate a responsible and informed representative for 
each zone committee. It would be desirable for the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration to allocate to its representative the funds required to defray the costs 
of the necessary planning work. It would be advisable to employ research 
assistants who are resident in the metropolitan target zones involved. A very 
rough estimate is that an average of $100,000 and 9 months’ time would be 
required for the preparation of the initial nonmilitary defense plan for each 
metropolitan target zone. Subsequent yearly revisions would cost far less and 
be very much less difficult. 

All during the study, local committees must have direct access to a central 
responsible point in the Federal Government which can answer questions as 
they arise or can attempt to secure the answers if the Government has none 
at the moment. No matter how firm the initial agenda, there are so many points 
at which no one is prepared to state a policy that the local committees will 
not be able to operate without excellent liaison at a high level in Washington. 
Much time and money will be wasted at the local level unless there is suffi- 
cient advance agreement and instruction from the Federal Government con- 
cerning its policy, its responsibilities, the financial burden it will assume, and 
what it expects of the local organizations. Allowances should be made for 
considerable variation for various localities. There must be direction from the 
Federal Government in the preparation of the agenda; otherwise, the local 
committees and their staffs may waste time and funds in the collection of useless 
data. A great majority of the operations that will be needed for nonmilitary de- 
fense are already in being under existing agencies, and experts from these 
agencies should be called on for assistance as a guaranty against unwarranted 
duplication. Also, experts from Federal agencies can help. The local city plan- 
ning experts would have much to offer local committees as would also repre- 
sentatives from commercial, professional, and academic circles. 


B. RECOMMENDATION 


That the following steps be taken to plan, organize, and operate nonmilitary 
defense on a metropolitan target zone basis: 

1. As a first step, the Federal Government through the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, finance the study and preparation of a nonmilitary defense plan 
for each of the leading 14 metropolitan target zones designated by the Federal 
Government. 

2. The Federal Civil Defense Administration designate a “ederal representa- 
tive with appropriate staff for each of the 14 metropolitan target zones to be 
studied initially. 

3. The governor of each of the States and the mayor of each of the principal 
cities in each metropolitan target zone designate a representative (probably the 
State and local civil defense directors concerned) to serve on this Nonmilitary 
Defense Ad Hoc Committee. Likewise, that the Defense Department designate a 
member. 

4. The Federal Civil Defense Administration allocate each committee a sum 
not to exceed $100,000 for each target zone and that a period of 9 months be 
allotted for the preparation of the 1957 nonmilitary defense plans for each of the 
14 leading metropolitan target zones. 

5. In the preparation of these nonmilitary defense plans, the assumption be 
made that for the carrying out of these plans, there will be a sharing of the 
costs as indicated in the budget annexed to the plan by the local and State gov- 
ernments involved and by the Federal Government. Thus, these plans will have 
to be approved by the mayors and governors concerned and also by the Federal 
Government. Until these nonmilitary defense plans for each metropolitan target 


_ * There is no special significance in designating 14 metropolitan target zones to be studied 
initially. The number could be smaller or larger. The number of 14 was elected because 
there are 14 metropolitan target zones containing populations of 1 million or more in 
each zone. In addition, 14 is believed to be a manageable number which, at the same time, 
will provide a sufficiently broad cross-section to be typical of the entire national problem. 
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zone are formulated and priced up in terms of annual operational costs, it is 
difficult to recommend a precise formula for cost sharing. Greater participation 
in cost sharing by the Federal Government is urged, but this requires congres- 
sional action which cannot very well be taken until a number of the plans are 
available for scrutiny. 

6. As a suggested pattern, the nonmilitary defense plan for each of the metro- 
politan target zones be developed on the basis that the local civil defense organi- 
zation is the first line of defense, the State civil defense organization will provide 
the support forces, and the Federal target zone chairman will control the em- 
ployment of support from both inside and outside of the metropolitan target 
zone that may be needed to assist the local and State civil defense forces that 
have been committed. 

7. Each year the nonmilitary defense plan for each metropolitan target zone 
be revised and improved and then submitted along with budget estimates for 
Federal approval or modification. This yearly revision of the nonmilitary de- 
fense plan for each metropolitan target zone is especially important. It permits 
a modest start to be made on the basis of fairly complete agreement and coopera- 
tion on the part of all involved—governors, their civil defense directors ; mayors, 
their civil defense directors; and the Federal Government through the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. Training exercises and experience will dictate 
improvements. Cooperation and the utilization of all local services can be de- 
veloped on a functional basis; i. e., the police chiefs, the fire chiefs, the water 
supply officials, ete., of a particular target zone can join together in determining 
how their operations can best be conducted. The same is true for transportation, 
continuity of utility services, welfare, public health, etc. 

8. The Federal Civil Defense Administration be required to make a test 
inspection each year to ascertain how the program is being carried out and 
whether the Federal funds involved are being effectively and economically ex- 
pended. Where necessary, the inspecting agency should have the authority to 
suspend, when necessary, further Federal fund payments until irregularities 
and deficiencies have been corrected. 

9. If the experience developed in planning, organizing, and operating non- 
military defense in the 14 metropolitan target zones first to be attempted is 
considered to be successful and effective, then steps be taken to organize the 
remaining metropolitan regions of the country in a similar fashion. 

10. During the interim period, the Federal Civil Defense Administration func- 
tion as presently constituted, using the existing Federal, State, and local 
organizational mechanisms. 

11. The necessary reorganization of those areas of the United States not to 
be included in the 14 metropolitan target zones initially established be postponed 
pending the determination of the success and feasibility in the metropolitan 
target zones initially tested. 

12. Insofar as may be necessary for the implementatio of the recommendations 
contained in this report, Congress amend the provisions of the Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, Public Law 920, 81st Congress. 

IV. In the overall nonmilitary defense plan for each metropolitan target zone 
initially established, there be incorporated and integrated the existing disaster 
plans of the Armed Forces of the United States for each area. 


A. CONCLUSION 


In our opinion, it is essential to preserve and strengthen civil controls and 
competence of local and State governmental machinery to handle civil defense 
emergencies. It is equally important to preserve and strengthen the ability and 
the capacity of the Armed Forces to prosecute the war. Thus, during a disaster 
period it may be necessary for State and local governmental machinery to obtain 
substantial assistance for a short period from the Armed Forces. But it must 
be done on a basis where the Armed Forces do not become so involved or so 
completely responsible that they cannot be speedily withdrawn or that major 
emphasis cannot be given to initiating military action against the enemy. 

One of the present handicaps to coordinated planning and action is that each 
component of the Armed Forces has its own disaster plans. The Army has its 
own disaster plans for each of the Army areas into which the United States is 
divided. The Air Force and the Navy have similar plans but they are integrated 
with the Army plans. All are classified, with the result that State and local 
civil defense directors have little or no knowledge of their details. Widespread 
public knowledge that each of the Armed Forces has such disaster plans has 
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encouraged many citizens and many local governmental! officials to sit back and 
do nothing in the hope and belief that the military will take over in time of 
emergency. This possibly fatal notion would be dispelled if there was a single 
well-integrated and well-known nonmilitary defense plan for each metropolitan 
target zone in which the Armed Forces had supporting and integrated rather 
than independent roles. This could be accomplished by having the Defense 
Department designate its representative for each of the 14 metropolitan target 
zones to be established initially. The military representative would prepare and 
be responsible for obtaining Defense Department approval of that part of the 
nonmilitary defense plan for each metropolitan target zone that involves partici- 
pation or assistance of military forces and the manner in which they are to be 
employed. Detailed planning on the use of military forces does not appear to 
be difficult once the following principles are established: The civil authority as 
exercised by Federal, State, and local government should be preeminent; avail- 
able military forces should render all possible assistance, acting as one of the 
several elements of the community; and the military should become involved 
only to the extent that it does not conflict with or impede their strictly military 
responsibility. 
B. RECOMMENDATION 


That the overall nonmilitary defense plans to be formulated in the 14 metro- 
politan target zones incorporate and integrate the disaster plans of the Armed 
Forces who are to assist, acting in concert, as one of the several elements of the 
community and to a degree which their direct military responsibilities will 
permit. 

V. Civil defense should be greatly strengthened by utilizing military personnel 
and units for mobile support units, 


A. CONCLUSION 


Progress in the development of nuclear weapons with the consequence of ever- 
incréasing destructive potential further emphasizes the critical need and impor- 
tance of well-organized and well-equipped mobile support units that can go into 
a disaster area from nondamaged areas. The absence of effective mobile support 
units has continued to be one of the most serious defects of civil defense 
preparations. 

It would seem that the passage by Congress of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
(Public Law 305, 84th Cong.) provides a timely opportunity for the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Secretary of Defense 
to work out a practical and economical way for more effective support and assist- 
ance to civil defense by the military. 

This does not involve any change in the viewpoint expressed in the Project 
East River Report in 1952 that responsibility for civil defense should not be 
turned over to the military. It is still our view that major reliance in an emer- 
gency must continue to be placed on individuals and organizations that normally 
do comparable work and that the supervision and responsibility for civil defense 
must be exercised by existing civilian local, State, and Federal governmental 
machinery. However, this concept does not preclude every possible assistance 
by the military so long as this does not place primary responsibility on the mili- 
tary or involve them so completely and inextricably as to handicap their ability 
to take appropriate military action against an enemy. Their assistance on this 
basis is consistent with the necessary prerequisite to military operations that 
prompt steps be taken to cope with nuclear bomb damage in the United States 
in order that the country can support military operations on a large scale. 

It is believed that military participation in disaster operations can be most 
effective and least handicapping to their combat responsibilities by direct coop- 
eration in support of civilian local, State, and regional civil-defense organiza- 
tions. This requires agreement on certain basic planning principles and 
operational procedures between the Defense Department and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. It is suggested that agreements be reached which will 
permit local and State civil defense officials to incorporate in their planning the 
utilization of military personnel and units in mobile support roles on a basis that 
will permit their early release for strictly military action. 


B. RECOMMENDATION 


That the Secretary of Defense and the Administrator of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration work out principles and procedures to permit military 
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personnel and units to be utilized on a temporary basis and in a supporting role 
by civilian local, State, and regional civil defense organizations. In this con- 
nection, it is suggested that opportunities provided by Public Law 305, 84th Con- 
gress, be explored with a view toward utilizing in the civil-defense program 
some part of the Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve, in addition to avail- 
able Regular military forces, 

VI. Industrial dispersion and reduction of urban vulnerability need reem- 
phasis and additional implementing techniques on both the Federal and the 
inetropolitan target-zone levels are necessary. 


A. CONCLUSION 


The recommendations contained in the Project East River Report (pt. II-B, 
Federal Leadership to Reduce Urban Vulnerability, and pt. V, Reduction of 
Urban Vulnerability) sought to attain (1) the dispersion of key defense industry 
on the general assumption that such facilities should be moved entirely out of 
likely damage areas, and (2) the reduction of overall urban vulnerability by 
a series of measures aimed at reducing congestion or improving protection on 
the general assumption that losses might be in this way substantially reduced 
even though urban centers would remain likely targets. These goals are still 
sound and need to be reemphasized. 

The standard for industrial dispersion initiated by the National Security 
Resources Board, adopted with modifications by Project East River, and recog- 
nized until recently by the Office of Defense Mobilization, called for location of 
new key defense plants at least 10 miles beyond the limit of the target zone. 
There has been some dispersion of industry. For the most part, the dispersion 
program has been addressed to those commercial facilities that play a key role 
in the production of military items. The dispersion of military production is 
far from an adequate or complete solution. Such dispersion will indirectly 
result in the scattering of other supporting industries, and this in turn may 
disperse populations generally, thus achieving some reduction in urban vulner- 
ability. It is our opinion, however, that there are two serious deficiencies. 

First, the Federal dispersaion program has been far too limited. The disper- 
sion of military production is an important facet and should be continued. 
But there are other facets that may be of greater importance. The principal 
production problem in the United States in the event of war may well be not 
the manufacture of military supplies and weapons but the production of those 
basic items needed for the rehabilitation of the civilian economy and for the 
reestablishment of our entire economic structure. Thus, dispersion must be 
applied in a much broader sense. So many industries will have a key role in 
recovery and rehabilitation that they will comprise a virtual cross-section of 
the present economy. As to how large a portion of our economy must be dis- 
persed, one suggestion was to set a balanced 30 percent of our gross national 
production as an immediate first objection. This is based on the estimate that 
the U. 8. 8S. R. production capacity is about 30 percent of our present level. 
Furthermore, many industries in the United States are already dispersed almost 
to this extent. If advantage were taken of every situation over a 10-year 
period, a general and significant dispersion could be easily achieved. Of course, 
additional surveys will be needed from time to time to make sure that changes 
will be made as conditions warrant. 

Second, no serious attempt has been made to bring about the reduction in 
urban vulnerability recommended by Project East River. To reiterate the 
recommendations of Project East River, such reduction can be promoted by a 
sensible combination of three measures: 

1. Protection by spacing and distance ; 

2. Protection by improved construction standards, including shelter areas; 

8. Protection by better close-in military defenses of highly concentrated 
areas. 

Except for the third of these, action must come at the metropolitan level. 
But if localities are to do the main job, the Federal Government must take 
positive steps with respect to dispersion, giving badly needed Federal leadership 


8 Development of integrated nonmilitary defense plans on a metropolitan target zone basis 
will provide the information upon which this 30 percent objective can be tested and 
modified. Iin addition, logical and enforceable means of approaching the designated goal 
will then be discernible. 
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by setting an example in new Federal construction as to what should be done. 
In addition, the Federal Government must contribute substantially in the 
broader aspects of the reduction of urban vulnerability through development of 
standards and incentives. In each case, application must be accomplished 
locally with consideration given to the geographic and other peculiarities of 
the metropolitan zone. 

In reducing urban vulnerability, the primary objectives are to save lives and 
to preserve the metropolitan community with a minimum of damage so that it 
can, after attack, restore the essential elements of its services and economy 
to rise again as an essential part of national life. This function is essentially 
a local metropolitan responsibility to be established through proper Zoning, 
proper location of industrial facilities, proper design of mass transportation 
arteries, and facilities for communication, and reduction of the hazards of fire, 
storms, and conflagrations. In promoting the reduction of urban vulnerability, 
the close relationship of industrial location and population density becomes 
important. 

Indirect means should be utilized as far as possible to implement the program 
of reducing urban vulnerability as outlined in the 1952 Project East River 
Report. By working through a metropolitan target zone nonmilitary defense 
plan for successive years, it should be possible to stimulate the construction of 
circumferential highways that will then induce spreading out and reduction 
of population densities. The same is true for industrial facilities. Proper 
application of policies that could be adopted by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency could do much in the area of slum clearance to reduce high population 
densities in the centers of large cities and to reduce land coverage and population 
density in new multiple dwelling rental housing built through the medium of 
'HA-insured mortgages. There are a number of other specific measures that 
could be adopted, but the main point is that indirect measures need to be found 
which are politically and economically acceptable. 

The Project East River report recommended that the Federal Government 
demonstrate the importance of reducing urban vulnerability in general by taking 
the lead in setting an example through the application of urban defense stand- 
ards to all of its own building programs and by so conducting its highway 
and other related programs as to give every possible encouragement to the 
spreading out and proper spacing of new urban developments. The urban de- 
fense standards proposed by Project East River are still considered sound and 
appropriate, but they have not been applied. It is urged that they be applied 
by the Federal Government. 


B. RECOMMENDATION 


That the programs for industrial dispersion and reduction of urban vulner- 
ability be given renewed emphasis on the following basis: 

1. A determined and sustained effort needs to be made to promote Federal 
leadership in the reduction of urban vulnerability as outlined in part II-B 
of the report of Project East River. To date, very little along this line has 
been either attempted or accomplished. 

2. Leadership in the field of industrial dispersion is essentially a Federal 
responsibility. The work of the Office of Defense Mobilization in analyzing 
key industries to uncover undue concentration in any one locality and to induce 
a spreading out geographically should be continued with the goal that within 
the next 10 years a reasonable minimum and properly balanced portion of 
our total national production with the necessary accessory facilities therefor 
be established outside of metropolitan target zones. Thirty percent has been 
suggested but this standard obviously needs testing, and any standard will prob- 
ably require frequent modification with the passage of time. In these programs, 
emphasis should be placed on the location of new facilities in order to accom- 
plish the goals. 

3. The nonmilitary defense plan for each of the metropolitan target zones 
should include a section devoted to the reduction of urban vulnerability along 
the lines suggested in part V of the Project East River report. The standards 
therein can still be used as broad general guides but altered to fit the peculiar 
geographic and other circumstances of a given metropolitan target zone. Empha- 
sis should be given to those positive indirect measures such as circumferential 
highways; utility extension; park, forest, wildlife, and greenbelt projects, 
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and slum clearance programs than can get strong local support and that will 
indirectly promote the reduction of urban vulnerability. Action at the Federal 
level will be neded to obtain favorable consideration from the many Federal 
agencies involved for the locally prepared and locally approved programs. Pro- 
motion and help in the preparation of these parts of the nonmilitary defense 
plan for each metropolitan target zone should be given by both the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

VII. Steps should be taken to improve the organizational framework and to 
increase the status, prestige, and funds available to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


A. CONCLUSION 


The task of planning and operating nonmilitary defense is new, important, 
and exceedingly complex. Nonmilitary defense will continue to be important 
for the foreeseable future, and the governmental agencies responsible for that 
program need to be considered as an important permanent part of our govern- 
mental structure. Because reliance must and should be placed on the delegation 
of a substantial part of both the planning and the operation of the nonmilitary 
defense program to the various departments and agencies of the Federal Goyv- 
ernment, both the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization need to have sufficient status and prestige to effect the 
coordination and implementation of this program. Practically speaking, every 
major department of the Government has been given a role in the overall pro- 
gram. It is not reasonable to expect a secondary agency to coordinate the 
work of the established, first-line governmental departments enjoying a higher 
status. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration has the especially important task 
of working with all of the 48 State governments. In addition, it needs to pro- 
mote better relations with city and other local governments. Obviously, the 
status and prestige of the Federal Civil Defense Administration in the Federal 
organizational framework affects materially its effectiveness and ability to work 
with States and cities. 

Public Law 920, which provided for the establishment of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration indicates clearly that there are to be two roles for the 
agency. Prior to an emergency, the Federal Civil Defense Administration is to 
be essentially a staff agency, responsible for the development of plans and 
policies. At the time of an emergency, the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
is to become a civilian operating agency for the President to employ in the 
immediate postattack phase. Time has clarified these roles in some respects. 
It is now obvious that civil defense involves preattack actions as well, e. g., 
dissemination of warning and information to the public, evacuation, ete. On the 
other hand, a possible definition of a cutoff point for the immediate postattack 
phase has become more difficult. An additional component was introduced by 
Executive Order 10427, January 16, 1952, by which the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has been given an operational responsibility for Federal action 
in the so-called natural disasters such as the Diane flood. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization is included in the Executive Office of the 
President along with such agencies as the Bureau of the Budget, the National 
Security Council, and the Council of Economic Advisers. By this organizational 
position, the Office of Defense Mobilization should be a staff agency. It received 
from its predecessors responsibility for developing Federal policies and plans for 
rationing and similar controls, for reducing our vulnerability to attack, for post- 
attack rehabilitation, and for establishing policies (including goals) for the 
stockpiling programs. There are some individuals who believe the Office of 
Defense Mobilization’s responsibilities for nonmilitary defense include an over- 
all, policymaking, coordinating role in which civil defense is a part. There are 
those who are of the opinion that the Office of Defense Mobilization has no 
jurisdiction or staff function with respect to the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration and its sphere of action. The dispersion of industry, similarly, is 
divided among the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Departments of Com- 
merce and Defense. The Office of Defense Mobilization has deemed it necessary 
to establish regional offices to facilitate operations such as putting into effect 
the postattack programs for rationing and materials controls. 

The description given above for the Federal organization for nonmilitary de 
fense is greatly oversimplified. The Departments such as Defense, Commerce, 
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and Health, Education, and Welfare have duties and responsibilities as do also 
independent offices such as the Atomic Energy Commission. The situation is 
further complicated because a proper continental defense in modern warfare 
permits no sharp boundary between the military and nonmilitary phases nor, in 
time, between the preattack, attack, postattack, and rehabilitation phases. The 
President, of course, is responsible for overall national security, but the division 
and coerdination of duties and responsibilities under him require further 
clarification. 

‘The respective roles of the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization leave much to be desired. Much of the work of these 
two agencies is most intimately interrelated, and to attempt to separate them by 
subject or by time phase is artificial and leads to confusion and duplication. 

While it is easy to suggest that there be organizational improvements and that 
the status, prestige, and effectiveness of these nonmilitary defense planning and 
operating agencies be increased, it is difficult to obtain any general agreement on 
how specifically this can best be accomplished. One suggestion was to combine 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization 
in the Executive Office of the President. Some argue that such a combination 
would eliminate the separation of civil defense from the other parts of non 
military defense. Another suggestion has been to give Cabinet status to the 
Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. There may be merit 
in designating the Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration as 
a member of the National Security Council. Other suggestions have been to place 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration in the Executive Office of the President 
or to make it the fourth major element of the Department of Defense along with 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. To suggest specific organizational changes or 
to evaluate the various alternative suggestions is beyond the scope of this com- 
mittee. However, the need for organizational improvement, increased status. 
prestige, and effectiveness is clear. A much needed action has been started by 
the President in asking that his Advisory Committee on Government give its 
attention to this subject. 


B. RECOM MEN DATION 


That steps be taken at the Presidential level to improve the organizational 
framework and to increase the status, prestige, and effectiveness of the work 
now being attempted in the field of nonmilitary defense by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

VIII. The public information and education program of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration needs to be made more effective. 


A. CONCLUSION 


During its entire existence, the Federal Civil Defense Administration has 
never been able to obtain the public understanding and response which is so es- 
sential for its largely voluntary program. The individuals in the several ap- 
propriate Federal agencies responsible for such public programs have tried 
diligently to accomplish their assigned tasks within the security framework pre- 
scribed by higher authority. There has been improvement in the transmission 
of information, both public and classified, to the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration by originating agencies such as the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of Defense. However, as the recent hearings of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy of the 84th Congress indicate, there is substantial room and 
need for further improvement, particularly with respect to what each citizen 
should know and be prepared to do about fallout. 

Public education programs and the mass media—radio and television, news- 
papers, and magazines—have provided significantly large coverage, frequently of 
a repetititive nature. In addition, key individuals at all levels of government 
have seized eagerly every opportunity to make public appearances on radio and 
television as well as in speeches before citizen groups throughout the country to 
get their story across to the public. Yet the fact remains that the public is 
not now adequately motivated nor is it giving sufficient support and participa- 
tion in nonmilitary defense preparations. This is the case for both individual 
citizens and for commercial and industrial organizations and associations. 

Citizens of the United States, both as individuals and collectively, have always 
responded throughout our national existence whenever there has been a clear and 
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urgent call to duty. In our opinion, the public has not had an understandably 
clear call to duty. At the risk of oversimplification, it can be concluded that this 
biblical quotation is highly appropriate, “For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?” 

In view of the general optimism on the prospects of further easing interna- 
tional tensions and insuring the peace, the general public especially needs at this 
time to be reoriented by an authoritative statement on the present need and 
status of civil defense. To end the existing confusion and uncertainty, a eare- 
fully considered statement should come from no less a person than the Presi- 
dent. It should advise what civil defense measures are still necessary and what 
specific part each level of government and each citizen should play. 

It is not believed that such a statement could be issued immediately because 
up-to-date policies and plans are lacking. In particular, there is needed a spe. 
cific and detailed directive on what each individual citizen ought to be prepared 
to do and why he should do it. In addition to being specific, it must make good 
sense to the individual citizen irrespective of what town or city throughout 
the entire United States may be his place of residence. 

When an up-to-date and realistic program is announced, it should be accom- 
panied by a concerted effort to persuade all key Federal, State, and local officials 
in both the military and nonmilitary fields to take especial care lest improperly 
considered or uncoordinated future, presumably authoritative statements again 
confuse the public. In this connection, it is vital that the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration obtain full information promptly if advances in weapons tech- 
nology are to be matched by adequate changes or adjustments in civil defense 
policies and programs. In addition to obtaining this information promptly 
from the Defense Department, the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, or the National Security Council, it is equally important 
that the Federal Civil Defense Administration formulate and disseminate 
promptly the changes in civil defense policies and procedures that are dictated 
by progress in weapons and by changes in the Military Establishment and the 
international situation. To help close the gap between military and nonmilitary 
preparations, the Federal Civil Defense Administration should have sufficient 
advice on new weapons developments to permit concurrent studies on necessary 
revision of civil defense policies, plans, and programs. If forced to wait until 
the weapons improvements are tested, the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion is handicapped by a 2- to 3-year time lag. Ideally, civil defense changes 
should be publicized simultaneously with the announcement of technical im- 
provements or other changes affecting our military defense. 


B. LECOMMENDATION 


That the public information and education program of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration be made more effective by taking the following steps: 

1. An up-to-date and specific statement be prepared that will inform each 
citizen, irrespective of his place of residence in the United States, what he should 
be prepared to do in a civil-defense emergency and what the official program 
of the United States is in the field of nonmilitary defense even though the inter- 
national situation and the prospects for peace have improved. 

2. As soon as an up-to-date program can be formulated, it be announced 
throughout the country, preferably by the President, in a nationwide television 
program and in a manner that is not likely to arouse undue apprehension. 

3. Once a specific program is announced, special efforts be made to coordinate 
future, presumably authoritative statements by key Federal, State, and local 
officials to the end that the public will not again become uncertain and confused 
because of widely different and contradictory opinions, 

4. The Federal Civil Defense Administration receive prompt and complete 
information on improvements in weapons technology and changes in the interna- 
tional situation or the Military Establishment which affect the civil-defense 
program. On the basis of such information, the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration should promulgate promptly the changes that thus need to be made 
in their policies and programs. The ideal would be for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to announce changes in their programs simultaneously with the 
release of information by the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, or the National Security Council on weapons improvements and other 
changes in the Military Establishment or in the international situation. 
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ExuHisiT 1 


{From the New York Times, June 12, 1955] 


CHEAPER H—Boms ts Now PossisLe—Size or WEAPON VIRTUALLY LIMITLESS, AEC 
INDICATES—F'ALLOUT PERILS BARED 


By Anthony Leviero 
Special to the New York Times 


WASHINGTON, June 11.—The Atomic Energy Commission has officially indicated 
that the thermonuclear or hydrogen bomb can be made with the cheapest 
atomic explosives and in virtually limitless size. 

The Commission has also indicated that lethal or damaging doses of radio- 
active fallout may persist for a long time. 

Both significant points were contained in a speech by Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
member of the Commission. The speech received scant notice when Dr. Libby 
delivered it at a University of Chicago alumni reunion June 3 in Chicago. 

It was couched in highly technical terms. For atomic scientists who are 
analyzing his paper, however, it was the beginning of frankness about fallout. 

The nature, scope, and duration of fallout are questions of utmost concern 
to civil-defense workers, who are seeking practicable data as the basis of 
policy on shelter and evacuation. The questions have remained in official 
obscurity, and consequently in dispute. 

Atomic scientists here regard the Libby speech as basie confirmation of deduc- 
tions that have been published since data became available on the hydrogen 
bomb test in the Pacific March 1, 1954. 

The principal official data has come from Japanese analyses of the effect 
of fallout from this weapon on the crew of the Fortunate Dragon, a fishing boat, 
and from the report issued by Lewis L. Strauss, Commission chairman, last 
February. The Strauss report disclosed that the explosion had spread lethal 
fallout over an area of 7,000 square miles, about the size of New Jersey. 

Dr. Libby also discussed stronium 90, a tumor-causing radioactive product 
of nuclear explosions. He said atomic tests had not appreciably increased the 
general background level of this element, which lasts 30 years, but it would be a 
hazard in an atomic war. 

The chief significance of Dr. Libby’s speech was his reference to a nuclear ex- 
plosion capable of releasing “10 megatons of fission energy.” The key word is 
“fission.”” The ordinary atomic bomb releases energy by fissioning or splitting 
atoms. The thermonuclear weapon does this by fusion of hydrogen atoms. 

Ordinary atomic bombs are placed in the kiloton category and thermonuclear 
weapons in the megaton class. A kiloton is equivalent to 1,000 tons of TNT; a 
megaton to 1 million tons. 

Dr. Libby referred to a 10-million-ton weapon that released energy by fission 
rather than fusion. This indicated that ordinary, cheap uranium 238 was the 
major explosive content and was responsible for fallout over a vast area. 


SUPERWEAPONS POSSIBLE 


The significance of this is held to be enormous. To physicists it means that 
Russia or any other country able to make ordinary atomic bombs can, with a 
little more effort, create superweapons of the megaton class. The great com- 
plications and expense hitherto associated with the manufacture of the thermo- 
nuclear bomb thus become negligible. 

Moreover, this cheaper weapon is tremendously more deadly than a pure 
hydrogen bomb. The product of fusing hydrogen in the hydrogen bomb is stable 
helium, which is not radioactive. Such a weapon would produce only a little 
radioactivity from its common atomic bomb trigger. 

Hence, the destructiveness of a hydrogen bomb is produced by heat and blast. 
By adding ordinary uranium to this weapon, the additional lethal radioactivity 
is created. 

The scientific community now sees in Dr. Libby’s speech the confirmation 
of their speculations and deductions, and especially those of Dr. J. Rotblat, 
British physicist, and Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, American atomic physicist. 
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In last month’s issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Dr. Rotblat 
concluded that “fission accounts for most of the energy released in the hydrogen 
bomb.” He said that if his deductions were correct, “the so-called hydrogen 
bomb is in reality a fission-fusion-fission bomb.” 

This means that expensive uranium 235 is employed as a trigger to create 
the extremely high temperature needed to cause the hydrogen fusion process. 
Fusion creates a great flow of neutrons into a jacket of cheap uranium 238 that 
is “fissioned,” liberating radioactive fragments. E 

“The potential destruction which may be wrought by this radioactivity in the 
fallout of a surface detonation is dealt with in the AEC report (of February), 
which shows that this area of lethal damage may be 25 times greater than from 
the blast and heat effects,” Dr. Rotblat said. 

The nonofficial scientific world might not have learned that the United States 
had achieved a weapon vastly more powerful than a pure hydrogen bomb but 
for the fallout that sickened the Japanese crew 120 miles from the explosion 
site. 

CONCLUSIONS ARE DRAWN 


Scientists draw these conclusions from the Libby speech : 

The superweapon is cheap. : 

The 10-megaton weapon mentioned as an example by Dr. Libby is merely 
nominal. The weapon can be made in any size because of its comparative sim- 
plicity and the cheapness of uranium 238. 

The fallout persists for days, weeks, or months. 

In addition to its direct or external radiation effects, the weapon creates 
toxic products like strontium 90 and radioactive iodine in large quantities, which 
are internally damaging. 

Dr. Libby, in his discussion of fallout and a 10-megaton fission weapon, did not 
relate these to the hydrogen bomb that was tested in the Pacific March 1, 1954. 
According to congressional sources, that weapon was 14 to 16 megatons. 

Instead, he talked of a fallout over a 100,000-square-mile area, which scientists 
regard as theoretical. They assume he did this for security reasons. 

The 10-megaton bomb would produce an initial dosage rate of 67 roentgens 
a day, Dr. Libby said. A roentgen is a unit for relating fallout dosage to 
X-ray exposure. The theory is that half of the persons exposed to 400 roentgens 
over a short period would die, while the rest would get seriously sick. Radio- 
activity is also cumulative. 

“In other words,” Dr. Libby said, ‘“‘a residence or exposure time of a few days 
in such an area could be dangerous. Of course, realizing that the disintegration 
rate decreases rapidly in time, we might well say that a matter of several days 
would be available for evacuation, or more importantly for decontamination of 
the inhabited parts of the area. 

“An area of 100,000 square miles is so large that evacuation may be a bit im- 
practical. One should remember that the contamination material is a light 
dust which, of course, will settle extremely gently on the surface of the earth 
and should be easily dislodged and removed. One envisages all sorts of devices 
and methods so that a contamination of 67 roentgens per day dosage rate, one 
ought really to be able to do very considerable in decontaminating an area. 

“Of course, if this same amount of radioactivity had been precipitated over a 
10 times smaller area, there would have been no hope of decontamination until 
the material had cooled about tenfold. But it is always true that in regions 
of heavy fallout, such as these two, decontamination and protective measures 
must follow. 

“In a period of waiting for cooling to occur to a level where decontamination 
is possible, there is only a choice between staying indoors in shelters and shielded 
evacuation in shielded cars or by helicopter. Under no condition in such areas 
should people remain resident without shelter or decontamination.” 

Scientists and others concerned with the problems of civil defense dispute such 
a statement, or at least the official attitude it indicates. Civil-defense officials 
still lack practical data on fallout. If Dr. Libby had related his discussion to 
the 7,000-square-mile area actually polluted in the test on March 1, 1954, the data 
could then be applied to problems of shelter and evacuation. 

Scientists note that the fallout dose that Dr. Libby used for his theoretical 
10,000-square-mile area would be many times more lethal in the much smaller 
area that would be polluted by a 10-megaton bomb. 
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BEFERS TO TOLERANCE LIMITS 


Still using his 100,000-square-mile area, Dr. Libby said that observers with 
detection instruments should set reasonable tolerance limits, such as 10 roentgens, 
although on the day of explosion the dose would be 67 roentgens. He said this 
meant that persons would have to stay indoors the first day, most of the time in 
shelters, so as not to “run into pockets of radioactivity.” 

“After a week,” he added, “the permissible exposure time will be 10 times 
longer and the radiation rate will have been reduced to about 6.7 roentgens per 
day, so that it will be possible to spend several hours outside.” 

However, Dr. Lapp has said that if the realistic 7,000-square-mile area were 
used, the dose would be 95 roentgens a day after the first week. It would be 2 
months before it decayed to 6.7 roentgens, at which time, as Dr. Libby noted, “it 
will be possible to spend several hours outside.” 

Scientists also raise questions about strontium 90, which is hazardous because 
it has a life of 30 years and because it is similar to calcium, has an affinity for 
bones, and is “a potential source of bone tumor.” Dr. Libby said this element 
was produced by about 214 percent of “all of the fission explosions or fission acts.” 

Dr. Libby said : 

“It is clear, of course, that ingenious devices such as streetsweepers, in which 
the driver sits on a bag of sand or a thick metal slab to protect him from radia- 
tion, could be used with great effectiveness. It is also clear that crews could 
operate with street-cleaning and fire-fighting machinery to decontaminate cities. 

“In the countryside such devices as plowing fields might be most effective. The 
natural weathering processes which occur in the open probably are extremely 
effective in reducing the contamination level. In fact, just the blowing of the 
winds and the movement of dust and soil will help cover up the material.” 


ENCLOSURE 5 
[No. 4, 8.] 
[Ch. 377, Laws of 1955] 


AN ACT To repeal and recreate 21.02, as renumbered by chapter 68, laws of 1955; and to 
create 46.03 Mi6). 93.06 (3a), and 140. 05 (14) of the statutes, relating to civil defense, 
and providing penalties 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SECTION 1. 21.02 of the statutes, as renumbered by chapter 68, laws of 1955, 
is repealed and recreated to read: 

21.02 CIVIL DEFENSE. (1) Pottcy. To insure that the state and its sub- 
divisions and municipalities will be prepared and able to cope with disasters 
during periods of armed conflict, to protect the public peace, health and safety, 
and to preserve the lives and property of the people of the state, it is declared 
necessary to confer upon the governor the powers provided in this section. 

(2) EMERGENCY: ALERT. When the governor finds that a disaster due to an 
act of war is imminent or has occurred, he may proclaim that a state of emer- 
gency exists in the state or in any part thereof, and shall call the legislature 
into special emergency session. A copy of the proclamation shall be filed with 
the secretary of state. The governor shall revoke the proclamation by order, 
or the legislature may revoke the proclamation by joint resolution, whenever 
either shall deem it appropriate. 

(3) ORGANIZATION. (a) Director of civil defense. The governor shall 
appoint and fix the compensation of the state director of civil defense, hereafter 
called the director, to serve at the convenience of the governor. The governor 
may appoint the adjutant general as director of civil defense. 

(b) State civil defense council. There is hereby created a state civil defense 
council to consist of the state civil defense director, who shall be chairman, 
state civil defense co-directors, 2 members of each house of the legislature ap- 
pointed as are standing committees in the respective houses and representatives 
of state departments appointed by the governor to serve at his pleasure. Legis- 
lative members of the council shall be paid their actual and necessary expenses 
to attend to their official duties. The council shall meet quarterly and at such 
other times as the chairman shall direct. The civil defense council is established 
to counsel the director in civil defense matters. 


72796—56—pt. 5——32 
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(c) Powers and dutics of director. The director of civil defense, under the 
direction of the governor, is responsible for state activity in the program of civil 
defense. To this end he shall have authority subject to approval of the governor, 
and without restriction because of enumeration, to: 

1. Employ such assistants and name such co-directors as he deems necessary 
to carry out the functions of this section without regard to ch. 16. 

2. Promulgate minimum standards consistent with population, location, and 
vulnerability of municipalities and counties, to be used in the preparation of 
civil defense plans. 

3. In case of attack, emergency, Federal alert or for test runs, prescribe traffic 
eontrol (air, land, and water) in the State or parts thereof. 

4. Designate and post highways to be civil defense and military roads which 
shall be closed to all but authorized vehicles in case of attack, emergency, 
Federal alert or for test runs. 

5. The director subject to approval of the governor may organize and train 
State mobile support units composed of such volunteer personnel and equip- 
ment as he deems necessary, including the power to engage in practice opera- 
tions and to assist municipalities and counties, and such State mobile support 
units may engage in emergency or training operations outside of the State ia 
accordance with mutual aid agreements. 

6. Notwithstanding any other law, in case of attack, he may in the interests 
of the safety and health of the people take, use or destroy real or personal 
property required in the performance of his duties, and the taking of such 
private property pursuant to this section whether for temporary or permanent 
use or for destruction, shall be in the name of and payment for it shall be made 
in the name of the State. Whenever possible an appropriate record shall be 
made of such action, and a copy provided to the owner, and such record shall 
constitute a claim against the State. 

(d) Regional plans. The director may organize the State into regions of 
suitable size for the purpose of establishing coordinated plans of mass evacu- 
ation and support of these plans, and for such other emergency services as are 
deemed appropriate and shall designate the persons to direct such activities, 

(e) Local civil defense. 1. The governing body of each town, city, and 
village shall establish a civil defense organization under a director. Unless 
such governing body shall otherwise provide, the chairman, mayor, or president, 
shall be civil defense director ex officio. The State director shall furnish 
guidance to the development and coordination of local organizations, Each 
municipal director shall be responsible for the organization, administration, 
and operation of the local civil defense organization, subject to the direction 
and control of the chief executive and the governing body of such political 
subdivisions. 

2. Each county board shall appoint a county coordinator who shall co- 
ordinate all civil defense matters within the county and shall have the duty 
of integrating with the State plan the facilities contained within the county 
and the facilities of the county government and who shall coordinate the local 
civil defense organizations with respect to the integration of those functions 
of such local civil defense organizations with the State plan and shall assist 
and cooperate in providing such integration. 

3. ’Municipality” as used in this section shall include a town, city, or village 
unless the context shall plainly indicate otherwise. 

4. Every municipality and county may appropriate funds or levy taxes for 
civil defense. 

5. Each municipal governing body shall provide warning devices in accord- 
ance with standards set by the State director, and such devices shall be con- 
nected to the State attack warning system. 

6. Each municipality shall, upon request of the director, take part in test 
exercises. 

7. To coordinate preparations throughout the state, the state director may 
direct governmental units of lesser target value to emphasize the relief of others 
through welfare service or other appropriate specified planning and training as 
the major objective of their local civil defense organization, and many allocate 
available funds to accomplish this purpose. 

(f) Utilization of ewisting services and facilities. In carrying out their func- 
tions under this act, the state and each political subdivision of the state shall 
utilize, so far as possible, the services, equipment, supplies, and facilities of exist- 
ing agencies of the state and of the political subdivisions thereof... All such 
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agencies and the personnel thereof, shall co-operate and extend such services, 
equipment, supplies, and facilities as are required of them. 

(g) Mutual aid agreement. The governor may, on behalf of the state, enter 
into mutual aid agreements with bordering states. Any municipality and county 
by action of its governing body may contract with other municipalities and 
counties of this state or any bordering state for the giving or receiving of services, 
or both, in civil defense matters. Copies of all such agreements shall be filed 
with the state director of civil defense. 

(h) Gifts or grants. The governor may accept gifts or grants to the state from 
any source for the purpose of civil defense and may authorize any officer of the 
state, or municipality or county thereof, to receive such services, equipment, 
supplies, materials, or funds. If the grants are based upon a matching agreement 
providing for municipal or county participation, the state may transfer the title 
to equipment acquired through municipal or county participation in such 
agreement to the municipality or county. 

(4) PERSONNEL. (a) Political activity. No organization for civil defense 
established under the authority of this section shall participate in any form of 
political activity, nor shall it be employed directly or indirectly for political 
purposes, nor shall it be employed in a legimate labor dispute. 

(b) Disloyalty. No person shall be employed or associated in any capacity in 
any civil defense organization established under this section who advocates a 
change by force or violence in the constitutional form of the government of the 
United States or in this state or the overthrow of any government in the United 
States by force or violence, or who has been conyicted of or is under indictment or 
information charging any subversive act against the United States. 

(c) Employer-employee. Each civil defense unit shall be designated by the 
name of the state of Wisconsin or of the sponsoring municipality or county there- 
of. Members of the unit who are not acting as employees of a private employer 
during civil defense activities shall be deemed employees of the sponsoring state, 
municipality or county thereof and are then eligible for workmen’s compensation 
benefits from each sponsor. 

(d) Place of employment. Employment may be anywhere in or out of the state, 
including test runs authorized by the governor, and shall, in the case of actual 
disaster, include every person who is a duly recognized member of an organized 
civil defense unit. 

(e) Pay. Civil defense employees as such shall receive no pay unless specific 
agreement for pay is made. If no agreement for pay is made, or if the contract 
rate is less, pay for workmen’s compensation purposes shall be computed at 
82,080 per annum. 

(f) Indemnification of employe. Civil defense employes shall be indemnified 
by their sponsor against any tort liability to third persons incurred in the scope of 
civil defense activity where acting in good faith. Civil defense activities shall be 
deemed and shall constitute a governmental function. 

(g) State reimbursement. If the total liability for workmen’s compensation 
benefits, indemnification under par. (d) and loss under par. (e) incurred in any 
calendar year exceeds $1 per capita of the sponsor’s population, the state shall 
reimburse the sponsor for such excess. Payment shall be made from the appro- 
priation in s. 20.034 (3) on certificate of the director of civil defense. 

(5) DESTRUCTION OF EQUIPMENT. The sponsor shall bear any loss arising from 
damage to, or destruction of, its equipment. 

(6) POWERS OF PEACE OFFICERS. From the time of the transmittal of the federal 
alert until the expiration of the emergency, any peace or traffic officer of a county, 
city, village, or town, when engaged in traffic control, escort duty or protective 
service in connection with such alert or emergency and during test runs, may carry 
out such duties at any point within the state, subject to the direction and control 
of the director through the sheriff of each county concerned. 

(7) PENALTIES. Whoever knowingly and wilfully fails to comply with this 
section or the directives of the civil defense authorities promulgated pursuant 
thereto during a federal alert or emergency and during test runs may be fined not 
less than $100 nor more than $500 or imprisoned not more than 90 days or both. 

(8) Not To AFFECT AMERICAN NATIONAL REp Cross. Nothing contained in this 
section shall limit or in any way affect the responsibilities of the American 
National Red Cross as authorized by congress. 

SEcTION la. 46.03 (16) of the statutes is created to read: 

46.03 (16) (STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE) EVACUATION UPON AT- 
TAcK. Plan and provide for the evacuation of inmates of charitable and penal 
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institutions in the case of mass evacuation due to enemy attack and for the mass 
care of evacuees in public and private facilities and for payment for the use of 
facilities and supplies. 

SECTION 2. 93.06 (8a) of the statutes is created to read: 

93.06 (3a) (DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE) RATION PLAN. Under the authority 
vested in it under sub. (3) the department shall prepare and publish a plan for a 
food and fuel priority and rationing system to be put into effect by the department 
on order of the governor if necessary whenever any mass evacuation of people 
occurs as a result of a federal alert of declaration of an emergency. 

SEecTION 3. 140.05 (14) of the statutes is created to read: 

140.05 (14) (STATE BOARD OF HEALTH) FUNCTIONS UPON EVACUATION. To meet 
problems resulting from the mass movement of people, the state board of health 
shall make plans for the establishment and operation of emergency sanitary 
facilities, water supply, and medical care in areas to which mass evacuations may 
be directed, provide materials and supplies for such activities, and carry out such 
functions in case of test or enemy-provoked mass evacuation. 

Senate: Ayes, 33; Noes, 0. 

Assembly: Ayes, 91; Noes, 0. 


Recoveries on civil-defense projects, county of Milwaukee 





| 
Total amount) mo deral shar: 





FCDA | 
project No. | Description ocenct received 
aes il cate eiitindmenblctenstnenibih ieecictiecksbalaet xesstcensineen-atpiiep psec veinnilcamanainnrieasigniiepti i ciattgiilpmmaitiempeceae 

C-2-54- __. | Bell and light (54). -. Somimete nat ane ea eecanesheuand $432. 00 $216. 00 
H-6-54. i Stacking litters __. Bi LG. ceo dohveddibucdate dds ikashh 68, 199. 02 | 31, 819. 00 
C-15-64_.....| Walkie-talkie (sheriff). ..............---...-.--...-.-.------- 1, 680. 00 809. 94 
H-4-55 .| Medical-hospital supplies. pn niieaentied ann er’ 2, 570. 72 1, 157.17 
C-9-55_._..-- ES ENE CHEE)... onc onc ccnesedencandgcvbsubies 12, 694. 80 6, 347. 40 
H-3-54_......| Medical-hospital (blood) Lettie ence de dc cee 11, 368. 00 4, 568. 37 
P-2-55......- School-evacuation questionnaire - poaie sendin Geydeiede 2, 300. 00 | 1, 009. 34 
C-1-54.....-- Public-works net as a ee 15, 560. 00 7, 780. 00 
W-+-55__._- Bell and light (55) - - wal wa 432. 00 216. 00 
T-3-55_..... EWS projector and equipment. . ........-.--- 585. 00 247. 62 
W-1-54__....| Sirens, Mitchell Field_--..............--- ; : 1, 879. 50 916. 30 
H-3-55.-...-- RAD survey meters. -__-....-- emanates ssi ncn wrathepceesstid ati 2, 500. 00 1, 221. 54 
H-1-86......- RAD dosimeters.......--.--. tbe wut Spatsavdws dadabe 5, 643. 86 1, 254. 56 
H-8-55__.._..|._-..do- : ; ss Le : sob bss. peepee) 1, 257. 48 628. 74 
©-17-55__....| Transmitter-receivers (county institutions) -- --_--..----..-- 3, 150. 00 1, 171.75 
P-4-55_......| Equipment for auxiliary deputy sheriffs sikh bus =< auqpntaliag | 4, 165. 00 2, 082. 50 

Total__.._. ba Sib G eb eddaseang ck so eekh ead sais ~ ee 134, 417. 38 | 61, 446. 23 


Mr. CarnacHan. What I have to say here is chiefly from a worm’s- 
eye view as a county coordinator. Someone once defined a coordinator 
as a guy caught between two expediters. We have been through all 
the stages. I have some background on this in the service. I was 
with the Air Force and also with the Chemical Corps, and when the 
problem of what we call passive air defense, that was mostly based 
on an incidental type of thing, mobilizing resources to control fire 
and damage. 

The first bomb, the Hiroshima bomb, we thought we had that fairly 
well licked by a convergent type operation, three-quarter mile radius 
in our A zone, and we figured all of the communities would converge, 
yut out the fire, rescue units as it were, and clean up the operation. 

he State has had also an organization, 100 mobile teams based on 
that type of operation, and we have set up a complete network of 
State roads with the assistance of the State and the metropolitan 
highway complex which would allow them to get into any area on 
block basis, which was mostly for postattack evacuation, and we stil! 
think it is good if we can hold it. 

Now, with the growing size of the bomb we concluded that. it was 
best not to be there, if possible, and some of us after going into the 
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urban analysis which Mayor Zeidler told you about, this Sutermeister 
report, which is an excellent document, and measured the density of 
the city, the vulnerability of the city, then we next followed that with 
a second step, which was in essence a traffic plan, which is the Wilbur 
Smith report. That report, without digesting that for you, is based 
on the load that some 22 radials will take to disperse the population. 
I don’t want to seem contentious with this committee; as I listened to 
General Carleton this morning I want to say I thoroughly agree 
with him. 

I think the answer to this dispersal, if we can achieve it, I am 
troubled that we can’t achieve it perhaps as we thought we could, but 
I still think that we must try to our utmost maximum, because when 
you get into the details, for instance, I have one as one of my problems 
of the institutions of the county. I have 4,000 homicidal maniacs. 
What are you going to do with them ? 

Somebody said we will turn them loose; that he would probably 
be normal in such a condition. Well, that may be an answer; I don’t 
know. But what are we going to do with the animals in the zoo and 
a lot of things like that ? 

Those are things that you have to cope with and wrestle with from 
my angle. Then we have the problem of the complex number of 
municipalities in the county. They are very conscious of their auton- 
omy and they insist on that most of the time, and we have a State law 
which says they will create a civil-defense unit, and that, I assure you, 
was real progress. 

Up to the time we got this law passed in 1955 we had nothing. It 
was an enabling act as it was. But we are beginning to get some 
cohesion in the problem and they at least understand what it is. 

We have leaned rather’ heavily on an evacuation concept, for the 
reason that we believe that it was feasible after the Northwestern 
Traffic Institute and the Wilbur Smith people came up with this re- 
port which I also believe is conservative, it was the sort of thing we 
thought we could do, but we were always troubled about the lack of 
warning and we never knew the answer to that. 

But we think that intelligent observation such as, oh, many things 
on the national scene, we can get at least something like a declaration 
of a condition blue where we can start dispersal. I agree with Mr. 
Balwan when he spoke of this problem of pinpointing a bomb, but I 
also want to point out if you are going to have any A zones, if you are 
going to have criteria for shelters or movement or anything else you 
have to assume some point. Now you can take the point where it will 
do most damage and describe your zones from there for shelter pur- 
poses, or you can take the exact geographical center of the county. 
Now we have here—— 

Mr. Houtrrerp. I think that type of thinking is completely wrong, 
if I may say so. I think you’ve got to take your target area complex. 

Mr. fas fending I’m getting to that. 


Mr. Houirretp. And | think you’ve got to assume that impact may 
be anywhere within that area. 

Mr. CarnacHan. Correct. 

Mr. Houirtetp. And I think we've just got to get away from this 
thinking that we can predict where that bomb is going to fall, and 
start thinking in terms of percentages of salvation to the people that 
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are outside of that ring, wherever that ring may be, or a series of 
rings. 

Mr. Carnacnwan. My reasoning is this, Mr. Chairman, if you have 
a target, if someone on the other side makes up their mind they are 
going to destroy a target they first pick the target and evaluate it. 
They don’t pick a lot of desert land. They pick an industrial complex, 

Mr. Houtrrevp. We picked that when we established the target area. 
We picked that and we even advertised it for their benefit. 

Mr. Carnacuan. | see nothing more than a complex which is a good 
target, and I assume that it is going to be hit by X number of bombs 
either by air drop or by ICBM or some other type of missile. But 
in planning, you must start from somewhere and that is what we have 
done. We have first defined, getting back to the Sutermeister report, 
we first defined what we considered to be the target, and that is all of 
my planning, all of my thinking is based purely on that, 1, and 2, 
that a determined attack or attempt to destroy it will be made. 

And if we can by any means at all, by an intelligent evaluation, 
if we can move any people out of there, we have gained that much. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, I want to clarify that. I am trying 
to express what was given to us by the radiological defense laboratory 
and that type of planning has been misunderstood. 

Merely Gan you throw out the function of trying to outguess 
them by virtue of eliminating your time of day or the number of 
bombs or the size of the bombs does not mean that there is an absence 
of planning because of that. You have got to take the conditions 
from that point on and plan, which we have been told it is possible 
to do. 

Mr. Hotirretp. When he speaks of their.testimony, he is speaking 
of the group of men who have been working for about 10 years now 
in this field of radiological hazard, which has not been a field in which 
the FCDA has been educating the people. Neither have they been 
taking into consideration this factor in a great deal of their planning, 
in their guidance toward planning of it; maybe we are wrong in this 
committee, but we feel like there has got to be some changes in our 
basic thinking on this problem because of this radioactive, lethal fall- 
out, this pattern which pays no attention to masses of people outside 
of a city, even if you can get them out. 

It pays no attention to ordinary protection. It is lethal, and it 
covers great areas and great numbers of square miles in the open 
countryside, where there are only a few people living at this time 
per square mile. 

Mr. Carnacuan. I am not unfamiliar with it. My basic commis- 
sion in the Army is in the Chemical Corps and it has many of the 
aspects of a gas cloud of that and then I have have taken several 
chemical courses, and as a matter of fact you will find in the corre- 
spondence in this report where the FCDA completely ignored the 
question of radioactivity in their study area, and in the outline that 
1 wrote for the State study, I projected it back in and I have been 
fighting a rather rearguard action. 

Mr. Houirtetp. We want to help you fight this a little bit. I have 
been on the Atomic Energy Committee for 10 years, and I have been 
wrestling with this problem for 10 years myself on that committee. 
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Mr. CarNnacHan. Our thinking goes like this. Having defined the 
target and the metropolitan complex as a target, one, secondly, you 
assume it is going to be destroyed, an attempt is going to be made 
to destroy it by the blast and the flash effects at least. If you can 
get them out from there then you can get cover. I object to the term 
“shelter” as commonly used because I think it is confusing, with 
respect to radioactivity, because I think the word cover is much better 
because when you speak of shelter, people think of shelter from the 
physical standpoint and if you talk about it to the welfare person he 
thinks of a roof over your head and a bowl of soup and a warm 
place to sleep. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Or a tent. 

Mr. CarnacHAN. Yes, so pursuing my briefing here of this rather 
thick report, we then have the idea that we could remove as many 
people as possible, if we could, and that was the first stage. Now then, 
in order to do that and with the cooperation of the States, and there 
is a State representative here who could elaborate on that, we created 
a region. That region incidentally contains sixteen hundred-odd 
thousand persons and consists of 11 counties, known as disaster region 
No. 1. The general idea was using the radials either for a strategic 
evacuation, tactical or a postattack for anyone who was left and would 
need shelter because you might not be able to go back into the cities 
sometimes for years, they would be hot, they would have to have care. 
So that type of organizational thinking we believe is still sound and 
we are pursuing it. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt here? What 
is the state of preparedness in terms of reception and care of these 
11 counties that make up this disaster area No, 1? 

Mr. Carnacuan. As of this date a phase 1 so-called study has been 
made, has been concluded by the Public Administration Service which 
is an FCDA contract. That report I have not yet seen, but it is a 
detailed study of the capabilities of the various communities in this 
area to absorb evacuees. 

Mr. Ecxuart. I mean in terms of things actually in being. For 
example, let us take Waukesha County. Do you know what Wau- 
kesha County has in terms of a civil-defense organization, personnel, 
what they have in medical supplies if any and volunteers and things 
of that nature ? 

Mr. CarnacHuan. Do I know the exact numbers? Is that your 
question ? 

Mr. Eckuart. Well not exact numbers. 

Mr. Carnacuan. I would say they have an organization. They 
have the county divided into four sections and they have a central 
organization, they have a coordinator who is required by State law, 
and I know that they are an alert and interesting group of people 
out there. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Does this State law require that the coordinator be a 
full-time employee ? 

Mr. CarnacHan. No. The law says each one, each county will 
appoint a coordinator. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Do you know whether or not there are any co- 
ordinators in those counties in disaster area No. 1 that are not serving 
full-time ? 
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Mr. Carnacuan. I don’t know of any of them that are serving 
full-time in the State except myself, as county coordinator. They 
give it to the sheriff in some cases. In some cases it will be a volun- 
teer person who would work at it with his expenses being reimbursed, 
and that type of appointment. Colonel Fitzpatrick could probably 
give you some information on that. 

Mr. Frrzparricx. Sir, with your permission I’m John Fitzpatrick, 
the Wisconsin deputy director. Woke now in the process in the 
State office of civil defense of getting around to the 71 counties. Of 
our 71 counties, 66 at the present time have coordinators. The law 
calls for the county board chairman to assume those duties where 
there is not a regular coordinator appointed. So now we are getting 
around because we have found by experience that the time is ripe 
and we know that some individuals have been appointed who do not 
qualify by reason of the fact they have extracurricular duties, in some 
cases by reason of the fact that they don’t have the ability to carry 
out the job, and we are now going to put suggestions or pressure, if 
you want to call it that, to heiee proper people appointed in some 
cases, because out in the State the county coordinator is a key civil- 
defense figure. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you. 

Mr. Ecxnart. Colonel Fitzpatrick, when you qualify “proper per- 
sons appointed” are you trying to say in some instances there are 
people serving in there that are not qualified, that are not doing an 
adequate job? 

Mr. Frrzparricx. I’d say that is definitely true. They were picked 
up on the spur of the moment in some cases, and are just not doing an 
adequate job, to sum it up. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Go ahead. 

Mr. CarnacuaNn. In order to consider this thing in the light of 
logical development, going on from the first study in which we 
defined the target and the problems as it were, and secondly the Wil- 
bur Smith report, and then we moved over to the development of the 
region and I might say that is the status now, the State has gotten 
out an operating memorandum whereby each county is charged with 
certain Jefinite functions of welfare, engineering, medical and all 
the various relief services, because in the State of Wisconsin the 
county is in the State government and most of these services are 
peculiar to State government and not found in any municipality. 

The medical examiner—the coroner would be a good example of 
that—the sheriff who has the overall police power, the public works 
and engineering people who have charge of all the roads and bridges 
and who are very important. 

Communications of course know no boundary and we think of that 
not in terms of cities or counties but in terms of areas in the State. 

And then the emergency welfare service, public relief type of thing, 
also organized on that basis. And for seeing that any type of evacua- 
tion, strategic or tactical, or postattack, the population, these 955,000 
people in Milwaukee County would be in effect, have a refugee status 
and these other counties would have to be hosts. 

They are moving toward that type of development. 

That brings us to the study of which we are now undertaking with 
FCDA auspices, that is when we get the necessary funds which will 
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include the 19 study areas that you may be familiar with to which I 
have added radiological because I believe that is a delimiting factor 
and you just can’t go anywhere or do anything without it. 

We are now in a negotiation status. FCDA has for their own con- 
venience, and we hope for ourselves, used both the city and the county 
and the State pretty much as a testing ground. 

I hate to say again “guinea pig” because that is bad public rela- 
tions, but they have come up with some of the answers, and we hope 
they will come up with more of them. 

For instance, they are exploring the public welfare phase, the actual 
capacity or capability of these various counties, and we think of them 
as counties in this instance, to absorb X number of persons. 

The shelter, and by shelter I mean the type of shelter that would 
give you minimum protection against radioactive fallout, each of those 
buildings, every building that goes to the tax assessor has been 
analyzed and classified and rated A, B, C, and D and so on in terms 
of ourselves. 

The census people have done the job of updating and bringing the 
census up so we will know exactly how many people we have to move 
and provide for, and that is one factor here. 

We have been gaining in this area about a thousand a week. We 
add a good-sized city in there almost about every month, and we in- 
clude in these 11 counties, as I stated, some 46 percent of the entire 
State population. 

The remaining part of the survey, the other 17 areas, and I have 
outlined the whole survey here, after consulting with Mayor Zeidler 
and General Carleton and the rest of the people who are interested. 

As I see my basic problem I have to start with Milwaukee as the 
hub of a wheel and I implement the problem as it goes out. That is 
my basic philosophy on a planning basis. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. Now that is your survey of, you might say, the 
regional plan of the county and city combination ? 

Mr. CarnacHan. Regional, yes. 

Mr. Houirtevp. You are not talking about a survival plan financed 
by FCDA necessarily ? 

Mr. CarnacHan. Yes, am. I am talking about in order to under- 
stand this, they have agreed to go in 4 areas. They have agreed to 
go into the public welfare, which includes hospital and medical, into 
the shelter, meaning shelter from radioactivity which is now in the 
process of being evaluated having been furnished by the Wilbur Smith 
people. 

They have done the Milwaukee share of the physical shelter, that 
is against blast and flash and so on, that was an American Machinery 
and Foundry study of it and the census, that is the updating of the 
census in order to bring our older figures up to date. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. That was part of the FCDA. 

Mr. CarnacHan. FCDA has done that, yes. Now then that leaves 
us the rest, some 15 other areas, and these are the ones that I have 
outlined and we are hoping to get funds from FCDA in order to com- 
plete this study, and we have not yet received the funds nor have 
we completed the agreement, and I have added one more to that, the 
study of radioactivity which will give around 20 of which FCDA 
has preempted or will complete 4. 
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I might say we have not yet received any of the reports. 

Mr. Houtrietp. How many of them are finished ? 

Mr. Carnacuan. I would have to take a guess, the ones that I know 
are finished are the census, the Milwaukee portion of the American 
Machine and Foundry report has been finished, Milwaukee is only one 
city however, a prototype. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That was on? 

Mr. Carnacuan. Physical shelter, bomb blast, and flash. The Wil- 
bur Smith people have completed I believe, though I have not yet 
received their report, the fallout study, which is also an area study. 
And that leaves the report as now being written by the Public Ad- 
ministration Service, which had the objective of completing the wel- 
fare, which included hospital and medical resources. But one of the 
poorer that arises there, one of these things hangs on another; and 

fore we can go ahead, we must know what the base is, as you can see— 
popularity, capacity to absorb, and all the other basic data. 

And Mr. Eckhart told me that you people were interested in this 
and I have incorporated the whole State survival plan, because we 
believe that before we get through, we are going to have to use the 
resources of the entire State in its report oa you may look at it. 

Mr. Houirtetp. We are going to study these reports that have been 
given to us as exhibits and we are also going to study all of that 
material that you have, Colonel. 

We don’t want you to think that because we are pushing along 
here that we are not interested or that we are just going to file these 
in the wastebasket or anything like that, because our staff will give 
this real] study and I will look over a lot of it myself. 

Mr. Carnacuan. I want to say if I may that I have listened to 
Mayor Zeidler’s talk and I am heartily in favor of an overall planning 


T think what we must have here is a national plan. I think the con- 
cept of districts with the defense plan tied, the nonmilitary plan tied 
to the military, because sir, the military hangs on the nonmilitary. I 
mean their men, their manpower, their industry, everything. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We are hoping by the time we get through with this 
study that the military will be one of the strongest supporters of a real 
civil-defense plan on the basis of self-interest on their part. 

We can’t see why they haven’t up to this time recognized that if our 
cities lie in smoking ruins with millions of our people destroyed, the 
families of the very fighting men themselves, that we are not going to 
have any continued military effort. 

Mr. Carnacuan. Including their own troops. 

I sometimes use a line there that survival is like salvation, it is an 
individual matter for the individual but it is a collective matter for 
the planners and for Government. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. For the Nation. Now how much of this do you 
want to submit? 

Mr. Carnacuan. Sir, I filed everything including Mr. Rehm’s 
report. 

Mr. Houirretp. Fine. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Zerier. Mr. Chairman, I’d like to have Mr. Blume and Colonel 
Fitzpatrick divide the available time that is left as they see fit. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. All right. If we run over a little bit we will stay 
with you. 
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STATEMENT OF NORMAN H. BLUME, CODIRECTOR FOR WARNING 
AND COMMUNICATIONS, WISCONSIN OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Biume. I’m quite sure this won’t take too long. I plan to con- 
dense what I have to say here to the pertinent things regarding Wis- 
consin warning and communications plans. 

I will also endeavor to tell the committee. some of our thinking with 
regard to future warning and communications requirements as we see 
them presently. 

We recognize that civil defense operations control must begin with 
adequate warning. In this regard we are getting very excellent co- 
operation and service from the two air divisions that divide respon- 
sibility for passing these warnings to the key points within Wisconsin 
at present. The 37th Air Division warns Milwaukee, Appleton, La 
Crosse, Stevens Point, Wausau, and Madison; the 31st Air Division 
warns Eau Claire and Superior. This wire with police radio back 
up warning communications network is constantly manned and well 
trained in procedures, as indicated by periodic tests. 

The State has assumed the responsibility for the dissemination of 
warning from these key points to each county seat. This is accom- 
plished by a combination of telephone sequence calling and State and 
county police radio operations. The 71 counties have the responsi- 
bility for the further dissemination of warning and associated intelli- 
gence on down to the political subdivisions within the county having 
a civil defense organization. The basic scheme is shown on exhibit A. 

We test the State warning system about once a month and maintain 
a record of results obtained down to the county warning centers. 

Overall results indicate that the Air Force is completing its portion 
of the job in a little over 1 minute, since the FCDA voice networks 
are fully operational 24 hours a day. 

The Wisconsin Office of Civil Defense portion of the dissemination 
of warning is accomplished within about 10 minutes. We have no 
firm figures regarding the time required to pass warnings from the 
county warning centers to the communities. 

However, we estimate that this would require about 10 minutes 
making the total warning time for any given community below the 
county warning center approximately 2114 minutes. 

Recommendation: It is my view that the FCDA networks termi- 
nating at the air divisions should be extended to the county warning 
centers as a minimum and that the number of key points should be 
increased to include all of the potential target cities. Ideally, these 
networks should have written word capability such as teletype. This 
would preclude misinterpretation, increase reliability, and speed up 
local action. It has been my experience that the spoken word is 
often misunderstood when the pressure is on. 

Mobile support alerting: The State operations control center in 
corporation with the commercial communications companies through- 
out the State maintains and exercises a system of mobile support 
battalion alerting. Our experience with this scheme has been satis- 
factory except that a considerable amount of administrative effort 
is required to keep alerting lists current. I would like to comment 
here that my previous recommendations regarding the extension of 
the basic warning network will make it possible to simplify and 
accelerate this phase of our operations. 
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Alerting schemes similar to the foregoing are in effect and operating 
at other political subdivision levels, and we find that where firm plans 
are in effect, normally good results are attained. 

Public warning systems: As of December 1, 1955, 265 FCDA 
nee sirens were-installed and are operating for the purpose 
of primary public warning. These are placed largely within the 
tore and primary target areas. In addition 57 bell and lights in- 
stallations are in operation in the Milwaukee metropolitan area for 
the purpose of warning key personnel. 

All of these installations have been engineered on the basis of 
Sar coverage and operational reliability and subject to centralized 
control. 

I agree with many others who have been working in the public 
warning field that the present outdoor and indoor warning signal 
devices must be accompanied by voice intelligence in order to achieve 
optimum public understanding and action. 

In cooperation with General Carleton, we have been doing some 
experimenting with a loudspeaker network among the civil defense 
control center and schools, hospitals, and institutions. 

While we feel that we have arrived at a satisfactory solution in 
this area, this does not solve the problem of getting warning intelli- 
gence to individual homes and other places where people work and 
congregate. 

Recommendation: We feel that this is a problem for the FCDA 
to erat to an early conclusion since we will not have a truly manage- 
able civil defense operation until we have this achieved. 

With regard to public information media for local area operations— 
Conelrad : 

In addition to general warning information to the public, it is 
absolutely essential that the civil defense directors have the capability 
of instructing a high porcane of the people in their area of opera- 
tions regardin« specific action to take. While considerable money 
and effort has been expended to accomplish a workable scheme, com- 
munication and operations people in civil defense know that much 
remains to be done. 

One of the early steps taken in this direction by FCDA, FCC and 
the Air Force working together with the States was to establish local 
clusters of standard AM broadcast stations, operating on 640 or 1240 
ares at low power. The radio stations were asked to pay the 
bill for technical changes and equipment; the Air Force assumed 
the responsibility and expense for initially getting all stations off 
the air, since this is their primary concern. 

The FCDA on a Federal matching fund basis, took on the job of 
providing equipment and channels between civil defense control cen- 
ters and the station clusters. This has recently been changed and 
FCDA will now match local funds for station alterations, emergency 
power equipment and additional transmitters as required. 

Within Wisconsin, Conelrad clusters are organized at Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Madison, Eau Claire and Superior, and these cities have 
the capability under ordinary conditions of getting on the air for the 
purpose of disseminating civil defense public information following 
the accomplishment of certain physical work. 
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Throughout the greater portion of the State, little or no operational 
capability has been accomplished, although much motivating work 
has been done on the part of the State and FCC Air Division Conelrad 
coordinators. 

Recommendation: Since a high percentage of the private cars, 
homes, and places where people congregate have radio receivers, I feel 
we are on the right track in utilizing this media. However, in order 
to achieve coverage for the entire State, vitally needed if people are 
to survive the modern attack threat, we must get complete and reliable 
twenty-four hour coverage. From an engineering standpoint this is 
feasible. Public acceptance of the necessity and cost however remains 
to be accomplished. 

Operational communications : We have a communications plan pub- 
lished. It is based strictly on the concepts we had in mind as of 
October 1, 1953. These plans were drawn on a broad basis. We 
surveyed all of the available existing facilities. We made recommen- 
dations for their expansion to the then order of operational capability 
that we had evaluated as being something that would approximate 
what the various civil defense activities then organized and those 
which we anticipated would be organized in the future would have 
to have. 

Mr. Ecxuart. Mr. Blume, is there a command frequency allocated 
to the civil defense people in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Biume. Yes, indeed; we have 3 frequencies, 3 command 
channels, 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Was that secured through the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission ¢ 

Mr. Biume. We selected these frequencies from the frequencies al- 
located by the FCC to the races networks. We did this early in the 
game. We got good frequencies. These networks are operating and 
they are tested on a weekly basis, and we have proved their worth. 

It isn’t what we would lke to have, as I will point out in our recom- 
mendations later on. 

I would like to make it clear that this 1953 plan attempted to antici- 
pate what would be developed on the part of Wisconsin communities 
in the way of civil defense operational control, and further that it 
was prepared in advance of such plans. 

This communications plan is marked “Exhibit B.” <A study of the 
plan will show that some portion of the material is in the nature 
of advice to local civil defense activities regarding minimum opera- 
tions requirements. 

Operations at the State level currently adhere to the provisions 
of this communications plan except for the recent development of net- 
works involved in the operations of disaster region 1, consisting of 
the 11 counties in the vicinity of the city of Milwaukee. 

Recommendation: As current survival plan studies are completed 
as authorized by Congress and currently yo implemented by the 


FCDA and Wisconsin, a more specific and compatible communica- 
tions plan must be developed. 

Further in this regard, may I call the committee’s attention to the 
fact that in order to be effective, civil defense warning and com- 
munications services must be system engineered on the broad base of 
target area complexes. 
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It is my contention that this must be done in the interest of achiev- 
ing the optimum operational capability of civil defense services. 
For example, it seems mandatory that communications channels of 
all types for the potential target areas in the Milwaukee-Chicago 
group be so coordinated that mobile resources can operate satisfac- 
torily anywhere in the area. Further, this concept calls for the com- 
mitment of large amounts of money and the resolution of many knotty 
political problems. 

I further recommend that the Department of Defense consider the 
feasibility of committing radio communications facilities installed 
in the military reserve training centers throughout the State and Na- 
tion to an emergency backup communications system for civil defense. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force have some very fine installations 
in Wisconsin designed primarily for training purposes, and as far as 
I know, they may have little or no immediate mobilization mission. 
I also assume that military Reserve personnel are basically well 
trained so that they could provide this support at least during the 

hases of civil defense operations immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the attack. 

With regard to the Federal contributions program for communica- 
tions in Wisconsin, I think the committee will be interested in a re- 
view of warning and communications procurement of physical equip- 
ment on the part of the Federal Government and the political subdi- 
visions of the State of Wisconsin for Wisconsin activities. 

Referring to the Federal Civil Defense Administration progress 
report entitled “Interim Statistical Report,” dated December 31, 
1955, Federal funds obligated for Wisconsin warning and communica- 
tions through fiscal year 1956 totaled : 


Oe Wena casenera » act ne pte 8 Bred cade pl Ln Ae ae S128, 188 
For communications____-------~- sb a eb eed bal hed do iaeas ek oe 220, 600 
DE ish ccs cettben tia tke rb $) dhe tie bade 334, 788 


Wisconsin communities committed an equal amount so the total 
dollar value of communications and warning devices in procurement 
for the period up to December 31, 1956, amounts to approximately 
$669,576. This compares with a total of $951,694 spent for all other 
Wisconsin civil defense operational requirements combined. 

Since the December 31, 1955, report was prepared, additional pro- 
curement has been accomplished, and a summary prepared by us on 
June 1, 1956, indicates: 

Amount committed 





I i iti ich haiti initial a eh a 8 Ee ents $600, 000 
Ir nei. Sida d cease Beinn eaaintitien teas nce one soo ao wns. | Sooo 
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The above ee with slightly less than a million dollars to be 
spent for all other civil defense services up to June 1, 1956. 


A further review of the procurement records on communication 
equipment indicates that the major Pare of the expenditure appro- 
priately went into base station mobile and portable equipment for 
existing saftey services; that is, fire and police radio networks. This 
was in the interest of increasing local operating capability under 
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disaster conditions. In consideration of our present view of survival 
plan requirements, it is my considered opinion that we have barely 
scratched the surface in this field both as to channels and physical 
equipment. 

I have extracted the data in exhibit D directly from the statistical 
report cited above and submit it herewith for the record. 

Recommendation: The FCDA and the Congress should be made 
aware Of the need for beefing up civil defense operational capabilities, 
and further that the warning and communications phases will require 
more money, the application ‘of the best available talent, and the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all agencies at all levels of State and Federal 
Government in the interest of achievi ing thisend. I do know that we 
have a lot of communications resources within the Federal depart- 
ments operating on a day-to-day basis that would not be needed under 
the emergency operations conditions that we have been considering 
here today and that might be very well integrated into these target 
area complex plans. 

Mr. Ho.ir1e.vp. You are speaking of Government TW X’s that sort 
of thing, and radio and all the rest ? 

Mr. Brume. Yes; there is a great deal of that. We have not at- 
tempted to survey that type of thing and to integrate it in any of our 
operating plans. 

In my conclusion I attempt to express appreciation to those who 
have been working on a voluntary basis so wholeheartedly with our 
civil defense communications activity in the State. I thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN H. BLUME, CoORDINATOR FOR WARNING AND COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, WISCONSIN OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, I am happy and honored to appear 
before you, and it is my intention to provide the committee information regard- 
ing the state of operational readiness of the Wisconsin civil defense warning and 
communications system. I will also endeavor to tell the committee some of our 
thinking with regard to future warning and communications requirements. 


CIVIL DEFENSE WARNING 


Since manageable civil defense operations control must begin with adequate 
warning of impending attack, my discussion will begin with that phase. 

I know you are aware that the Air Defense Command has the responsibility 
for the dissemination of civil defense warning, together with associated intelli- 
gence, in order to provide civil defense authorities and the public the opportunity 
to begin operations. Two air divisions divide the responsibility for passing 
these warnings to key points within Wisconsin. The 37th Air Division warus 
Appleton, LaCrosse, and Madison; the 31st Air Division warns Eau Claire and 
Superior. This wire with police radio backup warning communications network 
is constantly manned and well trained in procedures, as indicated by periodic 
tests. 

The State has assumed the responsibility for the dissemination of warning 
from these key points to each county seat. This is accomplished by a combina- 
tion of telephone “sequence calling” and State and county police radio opera- 
tions. The 71 counties have the responsibility for the further disseminaticn of 
warning and associated intelligence on down to the political subdivisions within 
the county having a civil defense organization. The basic scheme is shown on 
exhibit A. 
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We test the State warning system about once a month and maintain a record 
of results obtained down to the county warning centers. Overall results indi- 
cate that the Air Force is completing its portion of the job in a little over 1 minute, 
since the Federal Civil Defense Administration voice networks are fully opera- 
tional 24 hours a day. The Wisconsin Office of Civil Defense portion of the 
dissemination of warning is accomplished within about 10 minutes. We have no 
firm figures regarding the time required to pass warnings from the county 
warning centers to the communities. However, we estimate that this would 
require about 10 minutes, making the total warning time for any given com- 
munity below the county warning center approximately 214% minutes. 

Recommendation.—It is my view that the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion netwerks terminating at the air divisions should be extended to the county 
warning centers as a minimum, and that the number of key points should be 
increased to include all of the potential target cities. Ideally, these networks 
would have written word capability such as teletype. This would preclude mis- 
interpretation, increase reliability, and speed up local action. It has been my 
experience that the spoken word is often misunderstood when “the pressure is 
on.” 

MOBILE SUPPORT ALERTING 


The State operations control center in cooperation with the commercial com- 
munications companies throughout the State maintains and exercises a system 
of mobile support battalion alerting. Our experience with this scheme has 
been satisfactory except that a considerable amount of administrative effort is 
required to keep alerting lists current. I would like to comment here that my 
previous recommendations regarding the extension of the basic warning net- 
work will make it possible to simplify and accelerate this phase of our 


operations. 
LOCAL ALERTING 


Alerting schemes similar to the foregoing are in effect and operating at other 
political subdivision levels, and we find that where firm plans are in effect, 
normally good results are attained. 


PUBLIC WARNING SYSTEMS 


As of December 1, 1955, 265 Federal Civil Defense Administration approved 
type sirens were installed and are opérating for the purpose of primary public 
warning. These are placed largely within the primary target areas. In addi- 
tion, 57 bell and lights installations are in operation in the Milwaukee metro- 
politan area for the purpose of warning key personnel. All of these installations 
have been engineered on the basis of effective coverage and operational reliability 
and subject to centralized control. 

I agree with many others who have been working in the public warning field 
that the present outdoor and indoor warning signal devices must be accompanied 
by voice intelligence in order to achieve optimum public understanding and 
action. 

In cooperation with General Carleton, civil defense director, Milwaukee, we 
have been doing some experimenting with a loud-speaker network among the civil 
defense control center and schools, hospitals, and institutions. While we feel 
that we have arrived at a satisfactory solution in this area, this does not solve 
the problem of getting warning intelligence to individual homes and other places 
where people work and congregate. 

Recommendation.—We feel that this is a problem for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to push to an early conclusion since we will not have a truly 
manageable civil-defense operation until we have this achieved. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION MEDIA FOR LOCAL AREA OPERATIONS—-CONELRAD 


In addition to general warning information to the public, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the civil-defense directors have the capability of instructing a high 
percentage of the people in their area of operations regarding specific action 
to.take. While considerable money and effort has been expended to accomplish 
a workable scheme, communication and operations people in civil defense know 
that much remains to be done. 

One of the early steps taken in this direction by Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, Federal Communications Commission, and the Air Force, working 
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together with the States, was to establish “local clusters” of standard AM broad- 
cast stations, operating on 640 and/or 1240 kilocycles at low power. The radio 
stations were asked to pay the bill for technical changes and equipment ; the Air 
Force assumed the responsibility and expense for initially getting all stations 
off the air, since this is their primary concern. The Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, on a Federal matching fund basis, took on the job of providing equip- 
ment and channels between civil defense control centers and the station clusters. 
This has recently been changed, and Federal Civil Defense Administration will 
now match local funds for station alterations, emergency power equipment and 
additional transmitters as required. 

Within the State of Wisconsin, Conelrad clusters are organized at Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Madison, Eau Claire, and Superior, and these cities have the capa- 
bility under ordinary conditions of getting on the air for the purpose of dis- 
seminating civil defense public information following the accomplishment of 
certain physical work. Throughout the greater portion of the State, little or 
no operational capability has been accomplished, although much motivating 
work has been done on the part of the State and FCC air division Conelrad 
coordinators. 

Recommendation.—Since a high percentage of the private cars, homes, and 
places where people congregate have radio receivers, I feel we are on the right 
track in utilizing this media. However, in order to achieve coverage for the 
entire State, vitally needed if people are to survive the modern attack threat, 
we must get complete and reliable 24-hour coverage. From an engineering stand- 
point, this is feasible. Public acceptance of the necessity and cost, however, 
remains to be accomplished. 


OPERATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 


During October of 1953, a broad-gage plan for Wisconsin civil-defense com- 
munications was prepared and approved by Federal Civil Defense Adminisration. 
This plan was not, however, designed to meet the population evacuation or 
survival plan type of operations now in the process of development for the State 
and political subdivisions. In order that you may have a clear understanding of 
the objectives we had in mind, with your indulgence, I'll read the letter of trans- 
mittal that accompanied the plan. 


OcTOBER 1, 1953. 
To Wisconsin Civil Defense Directors: 

This communications plan for civil-defense operations within the responsi- 
bility of the State director of civil defense is based upon a system-engineered 
network of existing communications facilities. 

For reasons of flexibility, security, and maximum continuity of service, facili- 
ties of the wire-using communications companies, integrated with the national 
communications networks, form the basic system for the State of Wisconsin 
civil-defense adminisration and operations. 

Fire, police, forest protection, and radio amateur emergency services, together 
with other existing radio facilities in daily use by various commercial organ- 
izations and the State-owned wire and radio services, are integrated in the 
plan. In this regard it is the established policy of the director of civil defense 
that these existing systems, by agreement and prearrangement, will be utilized 
intact with the individual network control methods of operation and normal 
maintenance procedures remaining within the complete control of the user agency 
or organization. 

The State of Wisconsin communications plan further provides for the military 
concept of message center operation within the State control center under the 
direction of a communications officer and staff reporting to him. The communi- 
cations officer is in turn responsible to the codirector for communications on the 
staff of the State director of civil defense. 

Liaison with branches of the military, Civil Air Patrol, fourth regional office 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, Milwaukee, and the potential target 
cities is also implemented in the communications plan. 

Training procedures will follow the accepted plans in use by the Public Safety 
Radio Service, communications companies, the American Amateur Radio Relay 
oe industry, and the military. Some of these procedures are written into 

plan. 
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The various levels of civil defense and other cooperating activities are en- 
couraged to become familiar with this communications plan to the fullest possible 
degree in the interest of effective operations. 

NorMAN H. BLUME, 
Codirector for Warning and Communications, 
Wisconsin Office of Civil Defense. 


RateH J. OLson, 


Major General, Wisconsin National Guard, 
The Adjutant General, Director of Civil Defense. 


I would like to make it clear that this 1953 plan attempted to anticipate what 
would be developed on the part of Wisconsin communities in the way of civil- 
defense operational control and further that it was prepared in advance of such 
plans. This plan is marked exhibit B. A study of the plan will show that: some 
portion of the material is in the nature of advice to local civil-defense activities 
regarding minimum operations requirements. 

Operations at the State level currently adhere to the provisions of this com- 
munications plan except for the recent development of networks involved in the 
operations of disaster region No. 1 consisting of the 11 counties in the vicinity 
of the city of Milwaukee. 

Recommendation.—As current survival plan studies are completed as author- 
ized by Congress and currently being implemented by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and Wisconsin, a more specific and compatible communications 
plan must be developed. My recommendations regarding the scope of such a plan 
are contained in exhibit C. These recommendations may be considered as a point 
of departure for the experts who are to do the job. 

Further in this regard, may I call the committee’s attention to the hard fact 
that in order to be effective, civil-defense warning and communications services 
must be system engineered on the broad base of target area complexes. It is 
my contention that this must be done in the interest of achieving the optimum 
operational capability of civil-defense services wherever they may be required to 
work. For example, it seems mandatory that communications channels of all 
types for the potential target areas in the Milwaukee-Chicago group be so co- 
ordinated that mobile resources can operate satisfactorily anywhere in the area. 
Our readiness in this regard at present is not as we would like to have it. Fur- 
ther, this concept calls for the commitment of large amounts of money and the 
resolution of many knotty political problems. These problems are concerned, 
among other things, with motivating the individual communities to work to- 
gether for the common welfare. The criteria set forth in exhibit C are designed 
with these thoughts in mind. 

I further recommend that the Department of Defense consider the feasibility 
of committing radio communications facilities installed in the Reserve training 
centers throughout the State and Nation to an emergency backup communica- 
tions system for civil defense. The Army, Navy, and Air Force have some very 
fine installations in Wisconsin designed primarily for training purposes, and as 
far as I know, they may have little or no immediate mobilization mission. I 
also assume that military Reserve personnel are basically well trained so that 
they could provide this support at least during the phases of civil-defense opera- 
tions immediately preceding and following the attack. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS PROGRAM—WISCONSIN 


I think the committee will be interested in a review of warning and com- 
munications procurement of physical equipment on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the political subdivisions of the State of Wisconsin for Wisconsin 
activities. 

Referring to the Federal Civil Defense Administration progress report en- 
titled “Interim Statistical Report,” dated December 31, 1955, Federal funds 
an mag for Wisconsin warning and communications through fiscal year 1956 
totaled : 
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Wisconsin communities committed an equal amount so the total dollar value 
of communications and warning devices in procurement for the period up to 
June 31, 1956, amounts to approximately $669,576. This compares with a total 
of $951,694 spent for all other Wisconsin civil-defense operational requirements 
combined. 

Since the December 31, 1955, report was prepared, additional procurement has 
been accomplished, and a summary prepared for me on June 1, 1956, indicates 
that: 

{Amount committed] 
For warning 
For communications 475, 000 


$1, 075, 000 


The above compares with slightly less than a million dollars to be spent for 
other civil-defense services up to June 1, 1956. It is also interesting to note the 
rate of communieations procurement buildup during the past 6 months. 

A review of the procurement records on communication equipment indicates 
that the major portion of the expenditure approximately went into base station 
mobile and portable equipment for existing safety services, that is, fire and police 
radio networks. This was in the interest of increasing local operating capa- 
bility under disaster conditions. In consideration of our present view of survival 
plan requirements, it is my considered opinion that we have barely scratched 
the surface in this field both as to channels and physical equipment. 

I have extracted the data in exhibit D directly from the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration statistical report cited above and submit it herewith for the 
record. 

Recommendation.—The Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Con- 
gress Should be made aware of the need for “beefing up” civil-defense operational 
capabilities, and further, that the warning and communications phases will re- 
quire more money, the application of the best available talent and the whole- 
hearted eooperation of all agencies at all levels of State and Federal Govern- 
ment in the interest of achieving this end. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing and for the record—may I take this opportunity to express my deep 
appreciation to the commercial communications companies for the tremendous 
contribution they have made in the past and are still making in the development 
of our communications. An equal degree of appreciation is expressed to the 
State. county, and local radio communications people. They have given us their 
wholehearted support. The radio amateurs who are numerous in our State are 
to be highly commended for the contribution of their talents, time, and energy. 
I also have only the highest praise to offer the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion communications personnel for their competent and readily available tech- 
nical advice, 

In conclusion, may I say that it has been a pleasure to discuss these matters 
with: yous: 
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Exursit A 


2015 


Civil air defense warning system, LD terminals, 31st Air Division 





Location 


State City 


Police department, city hall. 

Sheriff’s office, St. Louis 
County jail. 

Fire department headquar- 
ters, city hall. 

Police department, city hall_ 

1279 University Ave 

Central fire station, com- 
munity center, 216 South 
Dewey St. 

Police station, office of desk 
sergeant, 922 Hammond 
Ave. 

City police department --.-- 


Exursit B 


Civil air defense warning system, LD terminals, 


Location 


State City 





CONTROL CENTER 
Wisconsin 
KEY POINTS 


Lake County jail 

Central fire alarm office 

State CD control center, 200 
Lakewood. 

Police department, 76 North 
Joliet St. 
Fire station No. 2, alarm 
office, 204 South First St. 
State police headquarters 
district No. 8, Box 627, 
South Lake St. 

Police department informa- 
tion desk. 

State police district No. 7, 
headquarters post desk, 


Diksha nadcon iach 


Michigan 


Sault Ste. Marie-._ 
Traverse City 


14th St. and Pine. 
Appleton Police department, 125 
North Morrison St. 
LaCrosse..........| Police department, radio 
room, city hall. 
Police department, dis- 
patchers’ office, 14 South 
Webster St. 





Bein Sneha 


o. 7. P. 


LD 5. 


2582. 

Randolph 2-1070. 
Bridgeport 3812. 
2-1222. 


Midway 6-5957. 
Temple 2-6515. 





8206 | Export 2-3333. 


8206 | 2-0973. 


7th Air Division 


G. F.P. ——— 


LD 17. 


2143. 

Franklin 2-1466, 
Skyline 4-8620. 
6-2914. 

3-8243. 


Canal 6-6321. 


Melrose 5-5213. 
3699. 
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ExuHrsit C 


COMMUNICATIONS FOR CIVIL-DEFENSE SURVIVAL PLANS 


JUNE 20, 1956. 
I. GENERAL CRITERIA 


A. Generally, civil-defense communications plans lack the detailed information 
vital to effective operations. Survival plans must include all implementation 
and operating details in order that operations plans of the various services are 
manageable. 

B. Planning and implementation should be accomplished for the three opera- 
tional phases : 

1. Pre-attack situation 
2. During-attack situation 
3. Post-attack situation 

Note.—All communications media must be considered. Each application should 
include a careful evaluation of capability. 

©. Sound planning for communications should be accomplished following the 
completion of operations plans for each service and level. 

D. A wealth of information regarding existing facilities is available and can 
be assembled prior to completion of the operating requirements referred to above. 

E. The development of operations plans should be so guided as to take into 
account the practical factors of existing communications installations and capa- 
bilities, including those of the military Reserve components. 

F. Operations plans should include provisions for the maximum joint use of 
channels. This will reduce the required number of message centers and channels 
and make most effective use of trained personnel, reduce confusion, and produce 
a manageable communications system. 

G. The design of communications for each civil-defense operating level should 
be based on the following requirements : 

. Practical simplicity 

. Security 

3. System of priorities 

4. Nature of transmissions 

5. Traffic volumes . 

6. Speed and accuracy 
7 
8 
9 


noe 


. Authentication 

. Training 

. Continuity of the service 
10. Maintenance considerations 
11. Personnel requirements (job descriptions) 
12. Chain of command and control 


Il, WARNING (BASED ON CADW SYSTEM) 


A. The exact requirements should be determined in the following areas: 


1. Exterior 


(a) Operations methods. 

(b) Chain and kind of transmissions. 
(c) Location and types of devices. 
(d@) Responsibility for operations. 
(e) Responsibility for costs. 


2. Interior 


(a) Operations methods. 

(b) Chain and kind of transmissions. 

(c) Types and location of devices. 

(dad) Information to be transmitted. 

(e) Responsibility for operations. 

(f) Responsibility for costs. 

B. A different kind of system will be needed for the “Strategic” alert and evacu- 
ation. Communications in this regard must be detailed as in C above to assure 
effectiveness of operations. 
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Ill. PUBLIC INFORMATION 


A. Study present CONELRAD coverage. 
B. Develop the special needs of: 

1. Safety service 

2. Health and welfare 

8. Engineering 

4, Radiological 

5. Transportation and resources 

6. National Government agencies 

7. Various local and State agencies ; for example, rationing and priorities. 
©. Prepare charts and/or data showing: 
1. Present system 
Optimum system 
Coverage criteria 
Recommendations 
Costs 
Responsibility 


A ye 99 bo 


~~ 


> 


IV. OPERATIONAL COMMAND AND CONTROL 


A. Tactical control centers: 

1. The message-center type of operation should be adopted. Military and civil 
defense information on methods is available and adaptable. 

2. Develop personnel organization charts and job descriptions. 

3. Optimum control will be accomplished if message traffic is written in 
advance of transmission and as received. Standard methods and training course 
materials should be developed. 

4. All criteria data should be via teletype or messenger. 

5. Personnel surveys and procurement should take into account the availability 
of trained ex-military communicators. Design recruiting methods. 

B. Develop typical message-center layout plans for each control center and 
point. These plans should show media and types and numbers of channels based 
on traffic requirements at each level and between levels. 

Note.—The mere showing of lines of conimunications is not adequate. 

Cc. Basic requirements for evacuation and “reentry” control communications 
are given in the Wilbur Smith report of November 4, 1954. These recommenda- 
tions must be expanded and detailed so as to include: 

. Traffic volumes 

. Number and types of channels 

. Specific details on control point installations 
. Costs 

. Responsibility 


V. RECEPTION CENTER COMMUNICATIONS 


A. Communications plans will be more effective if these centers are located 
within existing cities using existing communications facilities to the fullest 


extent. 
B. Requirements should be based on where and how reception center activities 


plan to operate. 


NorMAN H. BiuMeg, 
Codirector for Warning and Communications, 
Wisconsin Office of Civil Defense. 
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. Exutpit D 
FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS PROGRAM 


Attack warning 


Selected items ap- 
proved for procure- 
ment 


Dollar value of Federal funds obligated 
(by fiscal year appropriation) 


Region and State 
ie | ae and 
“ Sirens ghts in- 
Total | 1956-57 | 1955-56 | 1952-54 | (inits) | stallations 
(units) 


Wisconsin . 4,771 | 109, 417 





Communications 


Dollar value of Federal funds obligated Selected items approved for 
(by fiscal year appropriation) procurement 


Transmitter-receivers 


1956-57 | 1955-56 | 1952-54 


Base sta- : 
tion Mobile | Portable 


62,615 | 157, 992 28 180 44 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION, NORMAN, HAro“tp BLUME, CODIRECTOR FOR WARNING 
AND COMMUNICATIONS, WISCONSIN OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


JUNE 19, 1956. 
I. OCCUPATION 


A. Defense activities coordinator, Wisconsin Telephone Co., 722 North Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

1. Has been employed in various phases of the communications activities of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. over a period of about 34 years with the exception of 
about 3 years military service absence during World War II. 


II, MILITARY BACKGROUND 


A. World War I.—Service with the First Field Signal Battalion, United States 
Army, Second Division, American Expeditionary Forces. Activities consisted of 
maintenance and operation of combat communications. 

B. World War II.—1. Service in the United States Navy as a specialist in 
communications and electronics. Various assignments included communications 
engineering and maintenance officer, Sixth and Seventh Naval Districts. Also 
acted in the capacity of installation and maintenance officer for several radio, 
telephone, and radar activities. 


Ill, CIVIL DEFENSE 


A. Has been active in civil defense communications and operations since July 
1949 at the city, county, State, and national levels. 

B. Worked under Mr. O. G. Smith, panel member, project East River, in the 
formation of section VII of that committee’s report. 

C. Participated in the development of basic communications for civil defense 
concepts representing the State of Wisconsin at the Olney, Md., series of con- 
ferences, December 1952. 

D. Presently assigned the position of codirector for warning and communi- 
cations, Wisconsin Office of Civil Defense. He is also a member of the Wisconsin 
Governor’s Civil Defense Advisory Council. 
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E. Acts as operations officer at the Wisconsin Office of Civil Defense control 
center, Madison, Wis., in the course of national and State exercises. 

F. He functions as a consultant for the Wisconsin OCD on warning and com- 
munications matters to civil-defense activities. He coordinates communications 
between the Wisconsin OCD and the military as required. 

Mr. Zemwier. We are very proud of Mr. Blume’s activities. He sat 
with us from 1948 until the present helping us to work out our com- 
munications problems and we owe a lot to Mr. Blume. 

Mr. Houirteip. It looks like he has done a pretty good job. 

Mr. ZerpLer. Well we actually could go into operation and have a 
very satisfactory activity all along the line except probably with 
industry. 

That is another phase of it. We have with us today Colonel Fitz- 
patrick of the State of Wisconsin who has done a great deal with the 
Milwaukee area, and I should like to have him speak next. 

He has been attempting to coordinate this program of the target area 
with the support area. I wonder now if I may be excused after intro- 
ducing him ome the American Municipal Association has asked 
me to report there for some other business. 

Mr. Honirieip. Yes, you may be excused and we thank you for 
being with us this afternoon, mayor. We are sorry we had to con- 
fine this to a 1-day hearing. 

We’d like to have had 2 days but I couldn’t get my committee to 
spare the time from other committee duties that they have. In the 
closing days of Congress we find it very hard to even hold our hear- 
ings. 

Mr. Zewier. We are extremely grateful to you and to your whole 
committee because you have given a lot of welcome publicity to civil 
defense and I think you have therefore done a great job and con- 
tributed as much to it as possibly anybody in the country and we can- 
not help but feel that maybe it would be better to go back to the 
hustings. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. FITZPATRICK, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
CIVIL DEFENSE, STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Frrzparrick. Mr. Chairman, I am conscious of the fact that 
time is passing. Just how many minutes may I have? 

Mr. Houirteip. We are not going to be real strict with you, sir. 

Mr. Frrzparricx. If I may then, I am going to submit the docu- 
ment that the recorder holds here. That is the original and I won’t 
read anything prepared, but I would like to give the highlights and 
briefly touch on 3 or 4 things that have developed while we have sat 
here this afternoon. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. FiTzPaTRicK, Deputy DrrecTor or Civi. DEFENSE, STATE 
OF WISCONSIN, ON BEHALF OF MAJ. GEN. RALPH J. OLSON, Director oF CIVIL 
DEFENSE, STATE OF WISCONSIN 


CIVIL DEFENSE ACTIVITY SUMMARY 


Mr. Holifield, members of the Military Operations Subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives : 

As deputy director for Wisconsin, I am appearing here in the place of Maj. 
Gen. Ralph J. Olson, our State director of civil defense. General Olson regrets 
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that his duties as adjutant general of the Wisconsin National Guard, which is 
presently on its 2 weeks’ encampment at Camp McCoy, Wis., prevent him from 
appearing before you. 

I am deeply grateful for this opportunity to appear before you to present 
civil defense in Wisconsin. I shall briefly give you the background and the 
present status of civil defense in Wisconsin, touching on and including activities 
with the State as a whole, the counties, cities, villages, and rural areas of the 
State. 

Wisconsin, we believe, is typical of many inland States. We are engaged in 
industry, general commerce, and agriculture. Our needs and desires are similar 
to those of other inland States. 

From the inception of the modern era of civil defense in this State, over 6 
years ago, we have tried to maintain a realistic approach by basing our State 
plan on existing resources and facilities. We have tried to keep our thinking 
flexible in order to take advantage of the newest concepts in this rapidly chang- 
ing field. Some cities and communities, in building up civil defense, have been 
fortunate in possessing strong leadership. Such a city is Milwaukee, which 
has been in the forefront in creating a practical civil defense organization. 
Chief credit for this goes to Mayor Frank P. Ziedler, who has consistently sup- 
ported and worked to implement civil defense wherever possible. 

For presentation to your committee, Mr. Chairman, we have assembled publi- 
cations which we disseminate throughout the State as organizational aids in 
specific civil defense projects. 

Legislation 

Activity in the State is increasing day by day. Prior to the passage and sign- 
ing of the new civil defense legislation in July, 1955, interest was difficult to 
generate and activity was confined largely to centers of population and industry. 
There were, however, a few notable exceptions among the counties. 

With the passage of the new law making civil defense mandatory at the 
municipal and county levels, activity has accelerated rapidly. By mid-June, 
1956, 66 of the State’s 71 counties had notified us of the appointment of county 
coordinators. 

It should be noted here that under Wisconsin law the county coordinator is 
a key civil defense figure. It is his duty to coordinate all civil defense matters 
within the county, which exclusive mandate assigns him the duty of integrating 
both county and municipal resources and facilities, so that a complete integration 
of these political subdivision’s civil defense organizations will be achieved under 
the State plan. Many of these coordinators have energetically set about their 
organizational duties. They have shown ready recognition of their functions 
and mission in the overall State plan. 

We believe it is of interest to note that under the county coordinator setup 
some unusual alliances are being effected between political subdivisions for pur- 
poses of making unified resources and manpower available. Villages have 
entered into compacts with each other, cities and villages have entered into com- 
pacts, and in some cases towns (townships) and villages have entered into com- 
pacts. Under such arrangements the individual civil defense director of each 
political subdivision has full responsibility for the state of effectiveness of his 
own organization, even though operating in a compact with civil defense leaders 
of other political subdivisions. 


Wisconsin civil defense publications 

Among the publications issued by the State office of civil defense have been 
several that deserve mention : 

Civil Defense in Wisconsin is a guide for municipal and county officials in 
planning and developing civil defense. The 31-page booklet, published in 
August 1955, analyzes our new civil-defense legislation and lays out a plan of 
action for the political subdivisions. 

Rural Civil Defense, a Plan for Wisconsin, was published for the guidance 
of rural eivil defense officials. It has had wide acceptance in the rural areas 
of the State, and it can be said that it has been an important factor in develop 
ing rural civil defense. 

Schools in Civil Defense, a Plan for Wisconsin, has been published in several 
revisions. It was prepared as the result of the conviction that the schools’ role 
in civil defense is extremely important. Hducators throughout the State make 
wide use of this booklet. 
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Youth in Civil Defense, a Plan for Wisconsin, is a 7-page leaflet which outlines 
the active part that the youth may take in community civil defense. It deals 
with service to the community, self-protection, first-aid training, home nursing 
training, the Ground Observer Corps, and a listing of the various volunteer 
services in which you can participate. 

Facilities Self-Protection, a Manual for Wisconsin: This book intended for 
businesses, industries, and institutions, fosters the development of programs of 
self-protection, which will permit local civil defense personnel and equipment 
to be applied where they are most vitally needed. 

Police Services in Civil Defense, a Plan for Wisconsin, consists of standards 
and organizational plans by which auxiliary police units may be set up through- 
out the State. This manual, appearing in April 1956, has filled an urgent need 
for such guidance. 

A hospital manual for civil defense and disaster planning is now in the process 
of publication. This is a complete treatment of the functions of the hospital 
in civil defense, and it, too, will fill a long felt need. 

Several mimeographed publications in particular deserve mention. These 
are: Activities for Women Volunteers, in Civil Defense, First Aid Training in 
High Schools, and Home Nursing in Wisconsin Communities. 


Use of FCDA publications 

The State office of civil defense maintains a supply of practically all Federal 
Civil Defense Administration (FCDA) technical manuals, administrative 
guides, technical bulletins, advisory bulletins, as well as all miscellaneous 
brochures, pamphlets, and leaflets. These publications are issued in reasonable 
quantities upon request from civil defense officials and responsible organizations, 


Civil defense film library 

Recognizing the value of audiovisual aids in implanting civil defense, the 
State office of civil defense maintains an extensive civil defense film library in 
cooperation with the bureau of audiovisual education of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Staff in the field 


All members of the staff of the State office find that the demands for their 
appearance throughout the State to help organize civil defense in counties and 
municipalities have stepped up. The visits to the various communities involves 
roundtable discussions with civil defense officials and governing bodies, appear- 
ances before civic groups and other organizations, and roundtable discussions 
on organization with civic leaders. 


Training 


In assisting Wisconsin municipalities and counties to obtain adequate training, 
the State office of civil defense has conducted special institutes, administration 
courses, and has completed arrangements to make use of schools of vocational 
and adult education for civil defense training. A program to have high schools 
teach first aid has resulted in many schools requiring all students to be trained 
in first aid as a prerequisite to graduation. Women’s groups have made excellent 
use of a plan put out by this office for generating registration in home nursing 
classes. ‘The State has entered into a contract with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to conduct administrative courses, the first of which was run 
in June 1955. 

Arrangements have been made to give radiological training to the members 
of the State highway patrol and to the fire control division of the State con- 
servation department, to the total of 400. This will enable daily radiological 
readings to be taken and reported from all parts of this State. 

The organization of auxiliary police continues in the State and has received 
a decided impetus by the acquisition of the new manual. 


Ground Observer Corps (GOC) 


A United States Air Force officer serves as a full-time GOC coordinator for 
Wisconsin and is assigned to the State office of civil defense. His mission is 
to coordinate the activities of GOC posts throughout the State, giving impetus 
to the setting up of new posts where needed, aiding in the procurement of vol- 
unteer observers, and generally improving the effectiveness of coverage in his 
area of responsibility. As a result increased GOC activity is evident throuchout 
the State. An additional duty of the GOC coordinator is to serve as liaison 
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between the State director of civil defense and the commander of the newly 
activated 37th Air Division (Defense) based at Truax Field, Madison. 


State compacts 


The compact between Wisconsin and Illinois was concluded early this month, 
and arrangements are in progress to conclude the compact with our neighboring 
State of Minnesota. These compacts provide for reciprocal mutual aid and 
civil-defense cooperation between the two party States, in the event that an 
emergency due to an act of war is imminent or has occurred. 


Mobile battalions 

The State is divided into eight mobile support battalion areas, in each of which 
a mobile support battalion operates. These battalions are in varying degrees of 
organization, but all are operational with battalion commanders. Units of 
the mobile support battalions are composed of police, fire, engineering, commu- 
nications, and medical personnel. 


Survival plan 


In the case of the survival plan project, Wisconsin differs somewhat from 
most of the other States in that the Federal Civil Defense Administration has 
agreed with the State that all of the study areas—i. e., population, command 
and control, movement, shelter, reception and care, resources, and public infor- 
mation and training—necessary for a complete survival plan will be mutually 
undertaken by the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the State of Wis- 
consin. In this arrangement the Federal Civil Defense Administration is to 
furnish the contractors needed for the study, while State specialists from the 
various departments concerned, together with help from the political subdivision, 
will work with the Federal contractors in expediting the studies. It is expected 
that such collaboration will lead to (1) prototype studies in the various study 
areas which can be applied to municipalities and communities throughout the 
United States, and (2) specific studies which will be specifically tailored to meet 
Wisconsin’s needs. 

We should like to note that we presently have under study the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration’s newest publication, The National Plan for Civil Defense 
Against Enemy Attack. Weare modifying our State plan to the extent necessary 
to tie it in with this national plan. 

We are now awaiting word from the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
that our proposal has been accepted, and that necessary funds will be appro- 
priated to open our project office in Milwaukee. Occasion is taken to point out 
that our largest concentration of population, approximately 1,250,000 in the 
Milwaukee-Kenosha-Racine area, is our only critical target area in the State 
and is, therefore, receiving first consideration in our survival study. Equally 
important, however, are the other areas in the State, where we have long realized 
a favorable climate must be established for the possible reception of evacuees 
from Milwaukee and the remainder of the heavily concentrated southeastern 
population. 


Disaster region No. 1 

The State director of civil defense has designated as disaster region No. 1 an 
11-county area, including Milwaukee County, in the southeastern part of the 
State, and has named Brig. Gen. Harry G. Williams as director of the region. 

This 11-county region was formed in order to provide an area which could 
successfully absorb the first impact of evacuees. The survival plan studies will 
develop criteria and will enable us to designate specific locations for reception 
areas. During Operation Alert—1956, disaster region No. 1 will be operated, 
with headquarters at Watertown, at which time we will have an opportunity to 
test operations with Milwaukee and surrounding communities. 


Matching funds 

Stimulated by the mandatory civil-defense law in Wisconsin, organization 
at the county and local level has increased sharply, as reported above. It is 
pointed out that there will, in all probability, be an upswing in the number of 
projects, since many communities are in their primary stages of organization. 

Prior to July 1955, the majority of the applications were from target areas; 
now they will be coming from municipalities in all parts of the State. 

Following is the number of project applications submitted by fiscal years, 
showing total value of equipment purchased and the Federal share which has 
been matched with local funds: 
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7 eee 


Valued at— | Federal share 


1951-52: 73 projects | $510, 000 | $255, 000 

100 84, 050 
1953-54: 70 projects 312, 000 
1954-55: 79 projects 240, 250 
1955-56 (to June 1): 32 projects 130, 550 


Total, 256 projects 1, 021, 850 





CONCLUSION 


This opportunity is taken to remark with gratitude on the extreme spirit of 
understanding and cooperation evidenced by everyone, from State leaders, 
mayors, county board chairmen, civil defense coordinators and directors, and 
workers throughout the State. 

On behalf of General Olson and our organization, I should like to commend 
you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of your committee, for your farsighted- 
ness and initiative in undertaking the conduct of your inquiries. It is our 
earnest hope that much good will come out of these hearings. Further I cannot 
refrain from commenting on the impartial attitude which has marked your 
hearings about the country. 

This committee, that sets out to gather material in such an obviously im- 
partial manner, can meet with nothing but approval. 

Mr. Frrzparricx. The survival plan of which Colonel Carnachan 
is the project manager appointed by General Olson, we think is going 
to be the answer for the State. 

Now we try not to look at it in any idealistic way. It is only the 
answer if everybody gets in and works and digs and brings up the facts 
and is perfectly practical about it. 

It may be, and we are not able to arrive at the time even with the 
help of FCDA, it will be somewhere between 18 and 24 months. 

It might be somewhere between 18 and 30 months because there 
isn’t any use in putting an absurdly low time on this. 

In the meantime the usual organization is taking place throughout 
the State. In the first place, we have the city of Milwaukee and we 
are grateful down there for Mayor Zeidler’s leadership and the devo- 
tion and ability of his various people in his good civil defense organ- 
ization. Again throughout the State we are leaning very heavily 
on this county set up, and we are getting that fact over to the people. 

We are not waiting for the survival studies because, as I indicated, 
it may take some time before they get into phase 2, which is the fact- 
finding phase, stage 3 where they come back and take the raw data 
and form their conclusions and recommendations, and it may be some 
time therefore before we are actually able to put this data to use. 

So we have done and are doing such things as this in the last 2 weeks. 

Our highway commission, equivalent to the highway department, 
has extended our roads, our evacuation routes on out of Milwaukee 
up into the State, and it may be of course when we come up with these 
final figures that they won't be exactly route for route the identical 
routes now, though actually as you get farther away from our big 
center of 1,250,000, the big residential-industrial complex of Milwau- 
kee, Racine, and Kenosha, there are fewer and fewer routes that you 
can take. 

We feel that our highway commission has come out pretty closely 
to what will be the final upshot in the survival study when that is 
completed. 
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Mr. Houirterp. As you talked today I seem to think that you have 
arrived at a conclusion that everything must point to and include and 
depend upon the theory of evacuation. 

I find that thread going through this whole presentation here today. 
If your survival plan comes up with a few basic conclusions such as 
that we are approaching the time of warning, or lack of warning 
rather where evacuation will not be considered the answer, are you 
people going to be so committed by all of your studies to the theory 
of evacuation that you cannot do anything else but support your pre- 
conceived position by a program which must of necessity include or 
depend upon that as your primary answer? 

Mtr. Firzpatrick. No, sir; we hope not and we think not. We seek 
your guidance and that of other well-informed groups and individuals 
in regard to that. We can count on using shelter out beyond the cities. 
Now the shelter in the cities of course is a matter, as you yourself 
know and have quoted today, of vast funds, and for that reason we 
have not been in a position to actually pull that into our plans as yet. fall 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. But wait a minute now. Let us consider this a i” 
minute. Some years ago the atomic energy committee had the Defense Nov 
Department before them, and we said to them “How much material 2 
do you need for atomic bombs?” and they said, “X amount,” and then 
we called the Atomic Energy Commission in and we said “How much 
can you produce?” and they said “X amount,” and we said “Is it co- 
incidental that military say that they can use the same amount that 
you can produce” and they said “No, we don’t think it is. We told 
them we could only produce X amount.” Therefore, they said, “This 
is what we need in our military plan.” 

So we called the military back in and said “Take another look at 
this and come back and tell us what you need.” 

Well, they came back later on and let us say for purposes of making 
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this an example that they said we need X amount for our military hi 
plan, and then our committee went to the Atomic Energy Commission face 
and said you’ve got to produce X amount because this is what they M 
they need. Well, they said we can’t. We said you’ve got to. Well, vind 
eventually they did. Now the point I’m getting at is are you cutting I bel 
your cloth on civil defense on the basis of an inadequate answer to the ouid 
problems of hydrogen warfare for economic reasons, for lack of lead- and | 
ership, for lack of vision, for any number of reasons, are you cutting M 
your cloth in accordance with a preconceived pattern of capability, angel 
or are you going to have to come up with a program which will say if anes 
we want civil defense in the Nation that is what we have got to have! mitt 

Now admittedly we haven’t got it. We’ve only got one-tenth of from 
what we should have and therefore we are going to make the best plan lesce: 
possible with this one-tenth, but we are not satisfied, we want ten- have 
tenths. that 


Do you get the line of my questions? care | 
Mr. Firzpatrick. Yes. 
Mr. Horrrretp. In other words are you going to continue to do just 
exactly what the FCDA has done, propose an inadequate plan to the 
American people because they don’t want to come out and face facts uatior 
and give to the people the answer which has got to be given to them if My 
you are to have a chance for survival of millions of our people, re- grant 
gardless of how much the cost is regardless of how long it takes to do mile, 
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it, regardless of the sacrifice that we have to make, are you going to 
come up with an expedient plan or are you going to come up with an 
objective, and an analytical plan based on the facts that are put before 
you, or are you going to temper your plan and your recommendations 
according to the amount of cloth that you’ve got in place of the size 
of the problem. 

Mr. Frrzpearrick. I see your point. It is a very direct question. 
Actually we had not considered the shelter phase as yet because of 
the expense reason. We figure that the day had not come when we 
can get the money- We will devote ourselves right now to the thing 
which is—— 

Mr. Ho.trire.p. But this thing will never come when you get the 
money if this is the answer. I don’t know that it is the answer, but 
let us assume that a system of shelters in our urban cities is the only 
practical feasible answer that makes sense in this day of rapidly de- 
creasing warning and in the day of increased danger from radioactive 
fallout. 

We will never have that unless people say this is what we need, 
Now it is up to Congress to say whether we can afford it or not. If 
you come up with those kinds of recommendations and say until you 
do give us this we are going to do the best we can with the material that 
we have, then I think you have discharged your responsibility. 

But if you come up and just because you have a preconceived idea 
that we are going to continue to fail to face up to this problem and 
you ask for an inadequate program, you are going to get an inadequate 
program like you have for the last 10 years, 

You are going to continue to get it. This is what I am hoping that 
these hearings will bring out the facts that it is important we have civil 
defense and it is important that we have the right kind of civil defense 
and not an inadequate civil defense based on lack of planning, lack 
of imagination, lack of facing up to the problem with which we are 
faced in these megaton weapons. 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. Yes, sir, I think you are right. When we are con- 
vinced something should be done we ought to get up and fight for it. 
I believe that absolutely. The only thing seems to be from the best 
guidance we have, there is still a lack of time when we can evacuate 
and that time is being cut down by ICBM. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. It is being cut down. Shelter is not the complete 
answer. But I mean if it is the primary answer we are going to need 
time to install those shelters. If as we have been told by this com- 
mittee, we are going to have an intercontinental ballistic missile in 
from 5 to 7 years, we need that time not to continue working on obso- 
lescence but to prepare for the inevitable. If just because we still 
have a few years to play with evacuation, if we continue to play with 
that without coming up with a growing substantial program to take 
care of the situation as it will be 5 years from now or 7 years, what are 
we going to do when that day arrives? 

How are we going to answer to the American people? 

Mr. Carnacuan. Mr. Chairman, would you mind discussing evac- 
uation as against dispersal. ; 

My experience shows the greater dispersion you can get over a target, 
granted that you get even saturation, but the fewer persons per square 
mile, the less your casualties are going to be. 
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Mr. Hotiriretp. This I will agree with. 

Mr. Carnacuan. That is our thinking. Sometimes evacuation gets 
a little technical in the sense that we are thinking of moving people 
out if we can move them, if we have any length of time whatever we 
are going to try to get them away from the target complex. 

And if we do get a bomb strike, there will still be evacuation, and 
there will be need for all these services that have been described, such 
as welfare, medical, relief, and rehabilitation. Now, will you give 
me your frank opinion from what you have seen and what you have 
heard today that we should stop planning evacuation at all, or can we 
hope at any time that someone could make an evaluation ? 

Mr. Houirietp. No, sir. I wouldn’t say that you should stop plan- 
ning any of these things, if you ask me for my advice on it, but I 
certainly would advise you to quit putting the accent on evacuation 
and start thinking about what you are going to do with these people 
when you get them out there and this death starts raining down on you 
in the form of radioactive dust from the skies, because you have still 
got to have shelter when you get them out there, and you haven’t got 
that, and you won’t have it unless you build it. I’m talking about 
shelter against the fog, or the dew, or the rain. When I speak of 
shelter I’m talking about radioactive shelter. 

Mr. Carnacuan. One of the things I have run into in reviewing 
these reports is that you have two norms. You have one norm of a 
building which will accommodate X number of people against radio- 
active and have a certain value, and that, say, might be 4 or 5 or 6 
square feet. When you start to talk about housing—another term is 
shelter—you have an increase of that to 50 feet. That gives you some 
idea of some of the complex things we run into in evaluating capacity. 

Mr. Hottrtretp. Of course, there is another factor which we have not 
talked about at all, which is the continuity of the product in our 
industrial centers, and this is going to involve, in my opinion, some 
location either underground of some of these vital industries or the 
dispersal, and I think I use the term “dispersal” right—completely 
away from target centers and the placing of populations there to 
service them. 

There again you have the factor of fighting against the status quo 
and against those financial interests who for economy reasons do not 
want to go out away from target areas or want to start building up 
what may become a new target area. 

So I think we are facing a situation in America where it seems that, 
due to all these forces that are working against scientific dispersal, 
or a well-planned, balanced dispersal of vital industries, and which 
I am afraid will continue to do so. I know in my own city of Los 
Angeles, they are going to fight like everything to keep them from 
sending the airplane factories away from there, because their people 
depend upon them for employment. 

Well, if they are going to continue to fight that and are going to be 
successful in fighting it, and I am afraid they will be successful from 
the ete that I am thinking of right now, or let us say I predict 
they will be successful, then you’ve got to start thinking about putting 
them in a condition so that they can continue production and so that 
the people can live who work in those places, and these are the things 
that are bothering many of the members of this committee. 
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Mr. Carueton. I asked the technical deputy for FCDA why they 
could not enter that field. His reply was that they did not have the 
authorit 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. That is true. And let me tell you something else 
they tell you. “We are administering our act under the 1950 Defense 
Act, which we admit is obsolete in terms of today’s weapons.” But 
they don’t come forward and say to Congress, “Give us a different act, 
and tell us what kind of an act they want. 

In other words, when you back them into a corner, they say, “We 
are operating under an obsolete act.” But when you face them with 
these problems, they retire to their 1950 act. But when you say, “Why 
don’t you come forward with a request that the Congress give you an 
up-to- date act,” you get no answer. 

These are the things that we are facing here, and we are not content 
with the situation w here they are distr ibuting documents to the people 
that seem to give the people instructions and we know that those very 
instructions are obsolete, and they are doing it every day and circu- 
lating films which are obsolete and all this sort of thing, just merely 
because there hasn’t been leadership given to this problem and there 
hasn’t been an honest facing of the realities of the present day and to 
try to bring up some solutions and legislative suggestions and think- 
ing which you folks have done, pr ob: ably a lot of thinking in your 
own areas. 

Part of your thinking has been circumscribed by the kind of guid- 
ance you have had from the Federal lev el, and we don’t criticize you 
for that. If you haven’t had adequate guidance, you obviously are 
not going to come up with all of the right answers. 

You have come to the conclusions by your own experience. But you 
shouldn’t have had to come to those conclusions by your own 
experience. 

hose conclusions should have been thought out at top level by the 
people who have access to all of this weapon information and so forth 
and it should have been handed down to you. 

You should not have to build that for 5 or 6 years by trial and error 
from personal experience 

Mr. CarnacHan. Wouldn't you say that civil defense then was the 
nonmilitary part of continental defense ¢ g 

Mr. Horirterp. I would say it is absolutely indivisible from the total 
national-defense effort. I don’t see how you can have military defense 
unless‘you have an effective civilian defense, and I can’t understand 
why the Chiefs of Staff who sat before this committee and confessed to 
us that they didn’t know what to do in case of a declaration of martial 
law, they had no plans when it was given to them, in 1955, and they 
have-made no real constructive plans since then although they face 
the possibility of martial law being declared in 1956, and they also 
confess that as far as they understand, their mission is primarily mili- 
tary both for offense and defense, and that they are not going to be 
able to spare either men or supplies to take care of the civ vilians, and 
yet they are facing the likelihood of the declaration of martial '>w, 
which might in an emergency change their mission and give them a 
mission which they are totally unprepared for and, in my opinion, they 
are incapable of performing on the civilian level. 
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They just can’t take over the burden of municipal service and the 
direction of the millions of our people. 

If they put the whole Army to work at it maybe they could do some- 
thing if they had training and organization to do it, but in their pres- 
ent position, and this is not their fault, they have been pomten toward 
their mission, which is to offend the enemy and to defend us. They 
have not been considering the problems that you men have been con- 
sidering, the problems of taking care of millions of people, eivtlian 
people, children, women, old people, sick people, people in our mental 

ospitals and all these various things. 

I am not willing to concede that we can’t build on the civilian level 
a real organization if we have the right kind of guidance and the right 
kind of financial support, and people like yourselves that have given 
so much thought to this subject are going to be indispensable when we 
face up to the problem. 

But I am just greatly concerned by the fact that we have not really 
faced up to the problem since the hydrogen bomb since mid-1952 
when we just haven’t regeared our minds to this concept of a weapon 
that will destroy a city of a couple or 3 million people and spread 
death over thousands of square miles from the sky, in radioactive 
fallout. 

We just haven’t geared ourselves to this type of thinking. And 
yet me know that it exists. We have had the most solemn testimony 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and of the Chiefs of Staff that this 
does exist. 

Some of us know the existence of it from a matter of personal 
knowledge. 

Will you finish your summary, sir, then we will conclude. 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. Sir, with your permission I won’t go any further. 
I think these are pertinent matters but with your permission, I shall 
stop at this point. 

Mr. Ho.irteitp. We thank you then for your presentation and we 
will study your prepared presentation very thoroughly and we will 
reserve the right to consult with you folks later on. 

We feel that your organization is one of the best groups that has 
appeared before us and from what we have learned today we feel that 
you have given more basic thought and you have accomplished more 
in the way of organization than any of the areas that we have visited 
so far of a comparable size and we are very grateful to your people 
for your testimony today. 

Thank you very much. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at. 5: 20 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 

yas adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiLirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (subcom- 
mittee chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield (presiding), Kilgore, Griffiths, 
tiehlman, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Michael P. Balwan, staff director; Earl Morgan, 
Robert McElroy, and Carey Brewer of the subcommittee staff. 

Mr. Houirreip. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we have before us Col. John Fondahl, Director of 
Civil Defense for the District of Columbia. Colonel Fondahl ap- 
peared before our committee once before and gave testimony. We 
are glad to have you here again this morning. 

We are pressed for time. We are approaching the end of the Con- 
gress and all of us have various committee duties. You have a very 
long piece of testimony here and the committee will be glad to accept 
it in its entirety into the record, but we are going to have to ask you 
to go through it and summarize it according to subhead, if you will, 


because a piece of testimony this long is going to take us probably an 
hour and a half to 2 hours. We have to adjourn at 12 and we have 
another witness that. we want to put on before then. We will accept 
this, if there is no objection, in its entirety, and if you feel that you 
can go through it page by page and give us a general summary of it 
which will give us the meat of it, we would like to have you proceed 
in that manner. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. FONDAHL, DIRECTOR OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Fonpant. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Houirietp. You start wherever you think you need to start in 
order to give us a rounded presentation of the areas that you think 
we should have, particularly stressing the evacuation and your sur- 
vival plan. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. FoNDAHL, DrrRecTor or CIVIL DEFENSE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am John BH. Fondahl, 
the Director of Civil Defense for the District of Columbia. I was appointed to 
this position in an acting capacity while serving as inspector with the Metro- 
politan Police Department in September 1950. I was appointed Director in May 
1951 and have served in this capacity since that time. 

In response to your invitation to appear here today for the purpose of outlining 
the problems and status of civil-defense preparations within the District of 
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Columbia specifically, and, to a lesser degree, of planning affecting nearby juris- 
dictions, I have prepared a written statement from which I would like to read. 
There will undoubtedly be numerous factors within the broad scope of civil 
defense which will not be touched upon in this statement. I will endeavor to 
answer any questions the committee have to the best of my ability. 
Without going into excessive detail I will attempt to outline the civil-defense 

program under the following general headings: 

Legislation and legal problems 

Organization 

Administrative problems 

Appropriations and their utilization 

Public participation in civil defense 

Civil-defense planning. 

Coordination with Federal and State agencies 

Air-raid-warning facilities 

Command-center facilities 

Communication facilities 

Schools in civil defense 

Planning for continuity of District government 

The interim-evacuation plan 

Survival planning in the District of Columbia area 

Present capabilities 

Recommendations 

LEGISLATION 


The Office of Civil Defense was established under authority of Public Law 686, 
80th Congress, approved August 11, 1950, known as the District of Columbia Civil 
Defense Act. This legislation was enacted in its present form notwithstanding 
the admonition during hearings by members of the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee that it was inadequate and did not provide the authority to the Com- 
missioners which would be required to establish an effective civil-defense 
program. 

The act is inadequate in that it does not provide for— 

(1) Emergency powers to the Board of Commissioners. 

(2) Authority to promulgate civil-defense regulations. 

(8) Authority to direct participation in exercises or authority for the 
Commissioners to control such exercises. 

(4) Police authority for auxiliary policemen. 

(5) Injury or death benefits for volunteers injured during training. . 

(6) Utilization of civil-defense volunteers during natural disaster. 

(7) Protection of owners from liability due to use of their property during 
exercises or an actual alert. 

(8) Authority to direct evacuation of the District of Columbia. 

Under the provisions of the present act, the corporation counsel for the District 
has ruled: 

(1) That the Commissioners may not authorize “on the job” training of mem- 
bers of the Police Reserve Corps or the Emergency Firefighting Organization. 
This has resulted in inability to give approximately 1,900 volunteers this impor- 
tant phase of their training and a lessening of interest by volunteers. To a lesser 
degree this is also true of the warden services. 

(2) Members of the Police Reserve Corps may not be vested with police powers 
in advance of disaster. This has had an adverse effect upon interest by volun- 
teers in this service, in that they feel that their qualifications are questioned. 

(3) The Commissioners do not have authority to issue civil-defense regulations. 
The regulations promulgated in connection with the postdisaster trafiic-control 
plan were finally published as amendments to the traffic regulations. These regu- 
lations were proposed in January 1952 and adopted in January 1954, the time 
lag here due primarily to lack of clear-cut authority of the Commissioners to act 
in the matter. 

(4) That civil defense volunteers may not be utilized in connection with nat- 
ural disaster emergencies. It was ruled that a law enacted in 1898 (principally 
for the purpose of prohibiting the utilization of volunteers in Government) per- 
mitted such utilization during an “actual or threatened emergency.” 

(5) That the Commissioners have no authority to direct evacuation either dur- 
ing an exercise or upon an actual alert. 

Many owners and managers of buildings having shelter potential will not 
permit the placing of outside signs or the utilization of their property by the 
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public for shelter because they are not protected from liability for injuries sus- 
tained by such users. 

Although Public Law 686 would appear to provide authority to enter into in- 
terstate civil defense compacts, it nevertheless became necessary to secure addi- 
tional legislation to authorize the Commissioners to execute compacts with the 
States. 

The word “practicable” nullifies to a great extent the intent of section 3 (h) 
of this act, which states ‘to utilize the services, equipment, supplies, and facili- 
ties of the District to the maximum extent practicable,” and which also directs 
cooperation by these Departments. In most instances it is not “practicable” 
from the agencies’ viewpoint to make these available. 

This office has attempted to secure enactment of more adequate civil defense 
legislation for the District since October 1950. Bills (H. R. 5119 and S. 984) 
were introduced in Congress early in 1955. Hearings were conducted on the 
House bill by the Civil Defense Subcommittee of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee during 1955, and as I understand it the bill was referred back to the full 
committee for additional hearings. The principal objection to this legislation 
was the authority granted to the Commissioners to direct evacuation. Public 
Law 348, 83d Congress, states in part, “Plans for orderly evacuation and recep- 
tion of the civilian population as a result of an emergency or a disaster shall 
be worked out from time to time between representatives of the party States 
and the various local civil defense areas thereof * * *;” however, there is no 
present authority for the Commissioners to direct either a test or actual evacua- 
tion. Notwithstanding considerable interest in this legislation evidenced by 
citizens and other groups in the District, no hearings have been conducted by 
the Senate and no further action has been taken by the House. The enactment 
of this legislation in our opinion will in many ways assist in the development of 
a civil defense program for the District. 

A bill was introduced by Mr. Broyhill (H. R. 6619) during 1955 providing for 
the establishment of a regional civil defense command covering the standard 
Washington metropolitan area. Objections to this proposed legislation, which 
as I understand it would require ratification by the States concerned, have been 
expressed by the Governors of Virginia and Maryland. The Corporation Coun- 
sel of the District Government has filed unfavorable comment also. This bill 


does not include the reception area for evacuees in either Maryland or Virginia, 
and for this and other reasons in my opinion is not desirable legislation. 


ORGANIZATION 


The intent of Congress and the concept of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration that facilities of existing agencies be utilized to the greatest extent 
possible, in organizing civil defense, has been carried out to a considerable de- 
gree. The reorganization plan for the District Government spells out definite 
responsibility for the heads of the health, welfare, police, fire, and certain divi- 
sions of the engineer departments in carrying out the civil defense program. 

The present plan for organization of civil defense within the District of Co- 
lumbia corresponds with the organizational chart attached hereto. Status re- 
ports of organization and training are submitted by the operating services and 
other civil defense activities semiannually and are available if desired. The 
“strength” figures in these reports include volunteers as well as the total per- 
sonnel of the District agencies who have been assigned specific civil defense 
responsibilities. The “trained” figures assume that District employees and cer- 
tain other personnel are sufficiently trained to perform the disaster functions 
of their service. This is undoubtedly true of the medical profession, certain 
engineering personnel, and the uniformed members of the Police and Fire De- 
partments. The Federal Building Services, the Police Services, Civil Air Serv- 
ice, and RACES have done an outstanding job in comparison with other sery- 
ices in organizing and training their volunteer personnel. 

In my opinion, certain other District Government agencies could be utilized 
to advantage in connection with the civil defense program, specifically : 

(1) The Procurement Office as a CD supply service. 

(2) Certain divisions of the Department of Inspections in connection with 
the shelter survey program. 

(3) The public schools in a training program. 

(4) The facilities of the Highway Department and the Department of Vehicles 
and Traffic in evacuation planning. 

(5) Predisaster assignment of all District of Columbia employees, other than 
those serving with agencies assigned specific CD responsibility, or required for 
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the immediate continuity of District Government operations, to post-disaster CD 
duties, and providing training in these duties. 

A Citizens’ CD Advisory Council, consisting of 14 representative citizens of 
the District, has been organized and has been of considerable assistance, espe- 
cially in adding impetus to evacuation planning. 


The Office of Civil Defense 

The present authorized and actual strength of my office is 13 positions: Direc- 
tor, Assistant Director for Fiscal and Supply, Administrative assistant, Secre- 
tary, Radio-technicians (2), Radio dispatchers (6), Messenger-janitor. 

This office functions as a separate agency within the District government, 
submits its own budget, and maintains the personnel records, fiscal and property 
records, and conducts all correspondence on civil defense in the District. In 
addition, it is charged with the coordination of all planning of the other CD 
services and integration of all plans with Federal and State agencies and ad- 
joining communities. We are charged with the maintenance and operation of 
the key point and the air raid warning system, providing public information on 
all civil defense mataters, and organizing, administering, and training the 
warden and other services composed solely of volunteers. Routine work in- 
volved in maintaining personnel records, changes of address, etc., together with 
other effective organizational work in the warden services alone would require 
the services of at least two clerks and an administrative assistant. 

Civil defense is supposed to build its strong framework of support upon volun- 
teers. This is right and can be done. However, we have found that consider- 
able supervision is required to indoctrinate volunteers, and thereafter close 
contact must be maintained with them or the attrition rate is too high to justify 
the expenditure of time involved. The use of volunteers by this office has 
made possible even the limited progress we have made in some fields. 

To effectively fulfill the objective of building a strong volunteer organization 
for civil defense, it is imperative that there be full-time supervision of such 
activities. Present staffing simply will not permit this. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


As Director of Civil Defense I serve principally as an adviser to the Commis- 
sioners in civil-defense matters, with responsibility for coordinating the civil- 
defense planning of other District of Columbia agencies. I am also designated 
as Coordinator of Natural Disaster Relief. During the predisaster or planning 
period, I exercise no authority except administrative control of my own office and 
those civil defense organizations composed solely of volunteers such as the 
warden services, civil air service, the ground observer post, and the control of 
the attack warning system. During and after disaster, I serve as the principal 
adviser to the Commissioners, and in the event of unavailability of all Commis- 
sioners, would assume direction of all civil defense operations. 

The administrative procedures required under laws for the District of Colum- 
bia, which at the time of their enactment did not envisage or provide for the 
measures which must now be planned to cope with a civil defense emergency, 
coupled with the inadequate present Civil Defense Act, do not lend themselves to 
effective civil defense planning. There is great reluctance on the part of the 
Corporation Counsel and the Commissioners to approve action and plans which 
must be taken now which are not clearly within the purview of powers now 
vested with the Commissioners. Based upon this approach it is difficult to 
secure full cooperation of agencies in planning or to secure formal approval on 
measures which should be instituted prior to disaster and which is agreed would 
undoubtedly be carried out during an emergency although they may not presently 
be legally authorized. 

Our ability to keep the public informed on civil-defense matters and to provide 
training instructions is presently limited to the distribution of material promul- 
gated by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. During the periods when 
a larger staff was available we did develop considerable training material par- 
ticularly applicable to the local organization. The need for a public information 
officer and a training officer within civil defense is imperative if this office is to 
carry out its responsibilities in this important field. 

The administrative procedures required of this office are quite complicated. 
This office recommends policies with reference to civil defense for approval by 
the Board of Commissioners. Subsequent directives where planning involves 
action by other District of Columbia agencies (which is true in almost all in- 
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stances) require the signature of the secretary to the Board of Commissioners. 
The Board of Commissioners are not familiar with details included, which 
thereupon causes additional delay. 

As an example of the time required to secure approval of plans, the following 
is cited : 

In October 1954 this office at the instruction of the Board conducted confer- 
ences with District agencies, the utility companies, and the American Red Cross 
with the view of compiling a natural disaster relief operations plan. After 
several conferences in which agreement was obtained from all agencies involved, 
this plan was submitted to the Commissioners on August 1, 1955, and subse- 
quently forwarded to the Corporation Counsel for determination of legal ques- 
tions relative to utilization of civil defense volunteers during natural disaster. 
A decision was prepared by the Corporation Counsel, the necessary changes em- 
bodied by this office in the plan, and it was thereupon returned to the Commis- 
sioners’ office on April 17, 1956, and approved by the Board on May 29, 1956. 
This time requirement is by no means the exception. 

Through experience this office has learned that volunteers cannot be expected 
to assume the burden of maintaining the day-by-day routine administrative 
work in maintaining current records of volunteer personnel, location and avail- 
ability of equipment, and the numerous constantly changing factors incident to 
utilization of volunteers and private resources. For instance, during 1952, Mr. 
P. Y. K. Howat, a well-known businessman serving in a volunteer capacity as 
coordinator of our rescue and repair services, tabulated a very complete list of 
all privately owned engineering equipment and supplies, together with a listing 
of the personnel who could be reached by day or night with authority to release 
these resources. Mr, Howat was unable through his facilities to maintain these 
records current. We were not able to provide him with clerical assistance and 
this valuable information is now of doubtful value. 

This problem has been experienced in other fields also. During 1953 the 
medical and health services conducted a 2-day seminar during which approxi- 
mately 7,000 registered and practical nurses and nurses aides were registered. 
Due to lack of clerical assistance this roster is no longer of value. All members 
of the medical profession, now performing administrative and other nonprofes- 
sional duties in Federal Government, were also registered. Lack of personnel 
made it impossible to assign and maintain current records of this personnel. 

The utilization of public buildings, such as schools, recreation facilities, ete., 
requires reimbursement by this office of costs of custodial service, heat, and light. 
Funds for this purpose have always been very limited and at present are not 
available. This posed a major problem during 1951 and 1952, at which time 
there was considerable public interest in organizing civil-defense units and civil- 
defense training. 

pera iations and their utilization 


Actual 


1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


| 


| 


Appropriation '$350, 000 | $275, oo0|3360, ono) $90, 000)/$151, 753) $78, 400| $78, 000 $1, 181, 400 
FCDA matching fund allocations-}--- -|$434, 000) $78, 285 $54, 779| $78,704! $97,315/$100,000| $843, 083 
OCD-DC funds available for | 

matching with FCDA._.-.-----| | $91, 440) $60, oy $1, 287} $41, 776| $1, 528} $1,600) $197, 631 
Positions authorized _. <eenielt 42 18) 19 13) 13 120 
Positions filled onal 5) 19 13) 13 116 


Major expenditures: 
No adc kn cer cab empntel | $18, 348! $85, 428) $79, 523) $73, 000! $74, 609) $63, 226| $63,647) $457, 781 
Fees, USCSC-.-.-.-.---- ise : 1,380} 2,087 490 3, 957 
Travel. co en Nelle : “1,017|. isasal: 675 461 518 140} 347 4,413 
Communications i ) 2,437; 8,995) 9,000) 5,150) 6,994 5,616; 4,000 42, 192 
Printing ? | 13,227) 8, 712! 218| 187| 15, 388 g9|....-...| 37, 821 
Alteration and repair of build- | 
ings and equipment 29, 033; 45,057; 1, 780| 950} 2, 552! 350) 250} 79, 972 
Miscellaneous supplies 4 26,389) 27,216) 3,745) 4,435; 5,901 3,950) 1,500 73, 136 
Miscellaneous equipment... 13, 399} 12,790 87 | 923 50 ; 27, 249 
Civil defense supplies and | : 
equipment. ------ -- 201, 938) 77,625) 62,234 3,397) 31, 530 4, 366 8, 256 389, 346 
Shelter survey Rect sal 10, 000 __ ; 11, 569 


Total expenditures .-| 307, 357 267, 078) 157, 262) 88,960) 150,502) 78, 277 78, 000 ‘L 127, 436 


2 Includes both printing and public education materials. 
2 Includes housekeeping and office supplies, heat, light, microfilming, etc. 
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The above tabulation indicates the appropriations received by the Civil De- 
fense Office since 1950 and includes the 1957 fiscal year. It will be noted that 
although $843,083 were allocated by FCDA as matching funds to the District, 
this office was able to take advantage of only $197,631. In many cases the 
District’s matching funds were made available only through salary lapses and 
other savings. 

Based upon the 1950 daytime population of the District of Columbia it is note- 
worthy that the per capita appropriation for civil defense for the fiscal years 
1951 through 1957 is $1.17. 

Proposals received from research and consultant firms in connection with the 
survival plan study for the Washington area ranged from $250,000 to $1,500,000. 
Results of a survival plan study will provide a firm basis for a survival plan. 
However, that plan must be implemented by men, money, and materials to make 
it effective, and the existing civil defense organizations must keep it abreast 
of changing conditions, weapons, early warning, increased population, changes 
in transportation capabilities, and in highway conditions. 

Funds must be provided to implement a shelter program both in the critical 
target area and in the reception area and to a lesser degree to implement recep- 
tion plans for evacuees. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Excess and surplus property to Federal and military departments within the 
Federal Government should be utilized to the full extent. The District of Co- 
lumbia government is circularized with reference to this property, but the Office 
ot Civil Defense is not in a position to take advantage of this source in many 
instances when it would be definitely advantageous to do so because space is 
not available for storage of such property nor are funds available to defray 
transportation costs. The care of such property also enters into this problem. 
This office has experienced great difficulty in obtaining storage space for any 
type of equipment and supplies. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


As indicated above, public interest in civil defense has waned since 1951. 
This is undoubtedly due to a number of reasons. Among which are the inability 
of this office to support a training program and to provide the full-time guid- 
ance and administration necessary to maintain the interest of volunteers. It is 
pointed out that in 1952 the warden service reported 13.295 enrolled volunteers. 
Subsequently, it was ascertained that adequate records whereby these volunteers 
could be contacted had not been maintained by the warden service and 9,236. 
representing those for which personnel records were not available, were dropped 
from our reports. Subsequent mailings to the wardens on record developed 
at least a 50 percent listing of wrong addresses, etc. This office through a series 
of questionnaires, determined that only approximately 500 wardens are now 
interested in remaining in the service. This lack of interest was almost entirely 
due to our inability to provide an active program within the service. 

It has been difficult to organize instruction courses. However, this is secondary 
to the ability of civil defense to provide instructors. Few volunteers can be 
depended upon to devote the time required to serve as instructors. This office 
does not have personnel available for this purpose, nor has it been able to depend 
upon other District agencies to furnish instructors within their specialties. 

The lack of public interest is also affected by the financial support provided 
by Congress for the civil-defense program. Again and again civil defense volun- 
teers have indicated that they felt it was a waste of time to participate in civil! 
defense when it is apparent that Congress does not feel this activity is important 
enough to provide funds for effective operation. 

On the other hand, members of the Appropriations Committee conducting hear- 
ings on local civil defense appropriations have, on numerous occasions, indicated 
that the public is not interested in civil defense and they cite the fact that they 
seldom, if ever, receive requests for support of the program from the public. 


CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNING 


Since the establishment of this office general plans have been prepared for the 
following services and activities: 
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Medical and health Ground Observer Corps 

Engineer Communications 

Warden Natural disaster relief operations 
Fire Interim evacuation plan 

Police United States Capitol Building Group 
Emergency welfare Post disaster traffic control plan 
Federal buildings Pass and identification plan 


The majority of these plans were prepared during 1951-52 when this office had 
a 3-man planning staff with stfficient clerical assistance to support it. These 
plans were prepared prior to the advent of hydrogen weapons, during the period 
when “shelter” was the basic protective concept. They now require major re- 
vision in nearly all instances. Lack of staff and personnel has prevented con- 
tinuing planning to keep plans abreast of changing developments. 

This office has prepared the following instruction manuals for local use to 
supplement material published by the Federal Civil Defense Administration : 

. Fire Guard Instructors Manual. 
. Teaching Guide for Professional Nurses in Atomic Warfare. 
. Radiological Monitoring Manual. 
. Manual for Wardens (with one complete revision). 
. Basic Training Manual for Emergency Firemen. 
. Basic Indoctrination Manual (with one complete revision). 
. Command and Control Center Manual. 
his office has also compiled data relative to— 
Air raid warning procedure. 
Check list of alerting and mobilization actions. 
Availability of police and fire equipment. 
Population data by police precincts, census tracts, and according to UTM 
grid. 
Data relative to fresh water supply, gas, power, telephone, broadcasting, 
and transportation facilities. 
Data relative to bed and operating-room capacity of hospitals and ambu- 
lance facilities. 

Initially I was instructed by the Board of Commissioners to prepare all phases 
of the plan prior to submitting same for approval. This procedure has since 
proved to be impracticable. As a result the plans approved to date only include 
the following: Traffic control plan, pass and identification plan (revised), medi- 
cal and health services (revised), natural disaster relief operations, interim 
evacuation plan. 

This office has maintained during the past in face of rapidly and radically 
changing protective concepts that emphasis should be placed upon the initial 
concept of shelter. This is again emphasized in the requirements outlined 
within the current survival plan study. A copy of these requirements is being 
made available to the committee. 

In a statement of basic policy relative to civil defense protective measures the 
Commissioners stated, on April 28, 1955, that “if there is adequate warning time 
before the attack, it is clear that evacuation from the central target area will 
minimize loss of life.” “If there is not adequate warning time for evacuation, 
the best chance for survival is for the people to take shelter.” They directed that 
evacuation plans, coordinated with the nearby jurisdictions, be prepared. 
They also emphasized the need for shelter against attack without warning or with 
inadequate warning, or occurring prior to the completion of evacuation. They 
stressed that present planning must consider a combination of shelter and evacu- 
ation and that the future use of intercontinental guided missiles would require 
entire dependency upon shelter for protection. They indicated further study 
would be given to construction of additional shelter and that existing structures 
would be surveyed. 

Approximately 33 percent of the buildings offering shelter potential in the 
District have been surveyed. This office is unable to complete the survey, 
however, it is hoped that this will be accomplished in connection with the 
survival plan study. 


COORDINATION WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 


Through mutual agreement by the Governors of Maryland and Virginia and 
the Commisioners of the District of Columbia, the Washington Metropolitan 
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Area Civil Defense Committee was formed in November 1950. The committee 
consists of the State Director of Civil Defense for Maryland, the Coordinator 
of Civil Defense for the Northern Region of Virginia, a designated representa- 
tive of the Military District of Washington (advisory) and the Director of 
Civil Defense for the District of Columbia. The chairmanship of this com- 
mittee rotates. This committee is basically a coordinating group for planning 
purposes and has succeeded in securing uniform planning within the metropolitan 
area. 

Notwithstanding the fact that legislation at that time did not permit the 
District of Columbia to enter into formal interstate civil defense agreements, 
representatives of Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia, with the 
sanction of the executive authorities, agreed to render mutual aid to each other 
during emergencies. This spirit of cooperation has existed in all civil defense 
fields since that time. 

Public Law 348, 83d Congress, which authorized the District of Columbia 
to enter into interstate civil defense agreements was enacted at the request of 
the Board of Commisioners. Since enactment, the District of Columbia has 
entered into compacts with 15 States, including the nearby States of Virginia 
and Maryland, West Virginia, and Delaware. 

Cooperation received from the Military District of Washington has been 
excellent within the limits of their regulations. We are aware that civil defense 
planning should not be based upon assistance from the military. It is under- 
stood that any assistance after disaster will be based upon their commitments 
at that time. 

Representatives of the Military District of Washington and the Second Army 
have participated in many of our conferences. A member of the MDW staff is 
presently assigned to the Washington Area Survival Plan Committee. Brief- 
ings have been conducted for civil defense personnel by the Department of 
Defense, the Second Army, and the Military District of Washington and joint 
command post exercises were conducted between this office and the MDW 
during 1951 and 1952 and 1953. Since that time they have participated with us 
in national civil defense exercises. 

Close liaison has been maintained with the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. Over a period of time a liaison officer from FCDA worked in my office. 
The civil defense plan for the United States Capitol Building group and the 
shelter survey of buildings was conducted jointly by FCDA and my office. 
The headquarters of the FCDA region under which the District of Columbia 
falls has been located (1) in Richmond, (2) in West Chester, Pa., and presently 
at Olney, Md. Assistance by and cooperation received from FCDA has been 
particularly satisfactory since their move to Olney. 

This office worked closely with the National Security Resources Board in 
certain phases of their planning for continuity of Federal Government and has 
maintained this liaison with the succeeding agency, the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. Evacuation planning completed to date has been coordinated with the 
relocation planning of ODM. 


AIR RAID WARNINGS 


This office maintains 24-hour coverage in the operation of a key point civil air 
raid warning center. Duplicate facilities for receiving air raid warning (key 
point) are maintained in the subbasement of the District of Columbia National 
Guard Armory. Day-by-day operations are conducted from 4820 Howard Street 
NW., a condemned school building serving as administrative headquarters for 
civil defense. 

Housed in this building are direct line wire communications with the 85th 
Air Defense Division, facilities for (1) the activiation and control of 51 air raid 
warning horns and sirens, (2) the operation of bell and lights warning equipment, 
(3) transmitting and receiving facilities for 3 civil defense radio netwe ‘ks, (4) 
an auxiliary transmitter and receiver on the Metropolitan Police Department 
frequency, (5) direct line wire communications to two key conelrad stations and 
normal administrative wire communications. 

Until very recently this building also served as an alternate command center 
and a zone control center for civil-defense operations. However, in view of the 
improbability of this building being operable after an attack, approximately 40 
telephones have been disconnected and its use for this purpose has been discon- 
tinued. Unless an extremely wide bombing error occurred during an attack, this 
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building would undoubtedly be destroyed. No shelter against blast, heat, or 
radiation is available and there is more than a possibility that personnel would 
not be present to sound the condition red in event a warning yellow was received 
first. 

This building and the air-raid warning equipment it houses are also extremely 
vulnerable to sabotage. Funds to fence or employ guards are not available. 
The only protective measure instituted is a requirement for the radio dispatchers 
to call the local police precinct every hour. The police have been instructed to 
investigate immediately any failure to report or to answer a telephone call from 
this station. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in securing permission to install air- 
raid warning devices on buildings at suitable locations, especially the larger 
gasoline-operated sirens, with the result that these are not in all instances placed 
at the most desirable locations. 

Recently we have been able to employ an additional radio technician. The 
preventative and other maintenance required on the air-raid warning system 
and civil-defense communication system is too great to be effectively accomplished 
by our present personnel. The Electrical Division has from time to time as- 
sisted us in this task. 

Tests and surveys conducted relative to air-raid warning coverage, in my 
opinion, indicates that the present installation has the capabilities of providing 
adequate outdoor warning coverage for the District. 

The key point also has the responsibility for alerting the civil-defense au- 
thorities of 5 Maryland counties and 2 Virginia counties to air-raid warnings. 
This office has the capabilities of doing this quickly by radio at such time as the 
counties install receiving equipment on our frequency. In the meantime, it is 
accomplished by telephone. The Metropolitan Police Department assists us in 
this matter. 

COMMAND CENTER FACILITIES 


A command center, established in 1952, is located in the subbasement of the 
District of Columbia National Guard Armory. This houses equipment for (1) 
receiving air-raid warnings, (2) activating air-raid warnings horns and bell 
and lights equipment, (3) operating Conelrad, and (4) the following radio trans- 
mitting and receiving equipment : 


2 Civil Defense frequencies 
Metropolitan Police frequency 
Fire Department frequency 
Water Department frequency 
Highway frequency 
Department of Correction 

2 RACES—amateur frequencies 


In addition NACOM teletypewriter and telephone communication is available 
with FCDA and other States and approximately 42 telephones, command and 
message center facilities are available. Direct line wire communications are 
maintained at both key points with the security board for interchange and check- 
back on air-raid alerts. 

At the time this command center was installed it was considered a safe and 
protected location, outside of the area of heavy damage of Ground Zero. This 
location is now well within the total destruction area of a 10 megaton weapon 
based upon the same Ground Zero. If the building should remain tenable it 
would be extremely difficult to reach by reason of rubble—the area would un- 
doubtedly be radioactive and communications with the possible exception of 
NACOM would undoubtedly be destroyed. 

The White House has been aware of this and interested in correcting it. Budget 
estimates for the construction of a bombproof command center outside of the 
District of Columbia were submitted to the District Commissioners and approved 
by the Board in the fall of 1955. This budget request, however, was not for- 
warded to Congress. 

In the event of attack at present civil defense would undoubtedly be forced 
to rely on such makeshift communications and facilities as might be found after 
a disaster. 

COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 


This has been touched upon to some extent in connection with our air-raid 
warning and command center facilities. A volunteer RACES (Radio Amateur 
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Civil Emergency Services) organization has been established. Approximately 
90 walkie-talkies have been issued in addition to the private equipment owned 
by members. This organization has also constructed a mobile communications 
vehicle housing several transmitters on RACES frequencies. 

The Federal Building Services have constructed a mobile communications 
center utilizing a large van. This office provided a transmitter-receiver on our 
control network and the vehicle also carries a transmitter on the frequency 
assigned to the General Services Administration. The Federal Building Services 
have also constructed a control center which is underground in a former explo- 
sives magazine at Fort Hunt, Va. This also houses radio communications on 
the civil-defense frequency. 

Bids are presently being requested for the construction of a mobile communi- 
eation center for this office which will be housed in a used bus acquired for that 
purpose. If the bids fall within the money available (approximately $25,000) 
this vehicle will provide radio transmitting and receiving equipment of 14 
frequencies, together with teletypewriter and limited telephone communication. 
If this mobile communications center proves to be effective, it is the intent 
to request funds for one additional vehicle. 

The organization and use of all available communication facilities in civil 
defense is hampered by the lack of a communications supervisor. The Deputy 
Director of Communications is the Electrical Engineer of the District of Co- 
lumbia and is unable to devote the necessary time to organizing and planning 
communications for civil defense. 


SCHOOLS IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


During 1951 the Superintendent of Public Schools, with the guidance of this 
office, developed an instructional pamphlet entitled “ABC’s for Civilians.” 

This pamphlet, although slanted at children, nevertheless was well received by 
the adult population. 

The schools have participated by conducting shelter drills from time to time. 
During 1955 some work was done on evacuation planning. Three schools con- 
ducted limited evacuation exercises during Operation Alert, 1955. 

The Roosevelt High School has an excellent civil-defense organization and 
teach several civil-defense subjects. Paul Junior High School also has an excel- 
lent civil-defense organization. 

The public schools conducted a short course in all schools on basic civil- 
defense subjects during 1956. 

During the spring of 1956, considerable interest has been displayed by PTA’s 
and other school-parent organizations and it is anticipated that civil-defense 
instructions in schools will be stepped up during the coming school year. 

Approximately 500,000 pieces of civil-defense instructional material provided 
by FCDA have been distributed through the schools during 1956. In addition, 
106,000 copies of the interim evacuation plan were distributed to homes in this 
manner. 

Parochial schools have been most cooperative. Literature, similar to that 
distributed to public schools, has or will be distributed through these schools. 


PLANNING FOR CONTINUITY OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERN MENT 


Very little actual planning has been accomplished in this field. In 1951, the 
Commissioners decided this was not within the responsibility of the Office of 
Civil Defense and established a committee for that purpose. Additional impetus 
is being given this subject now by the Department of General Administration of 
the District of Columbia. Considerable information and guidance on this subject 
is available through the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


THE INTERIM EVACUATION PLAN 


Based upon the policy established by the Commissioners, this office has pro- 
mulgated an interim evacuation plan. Compliance with this plan is voluntary 
in view of the lack of authority of the Commissioners to direct or order 
evacuation. 

This plan touches only upon evacuation by motor vehicle. It establishes 
evacuee routes and traffic drainage areas. It does not touch upon the special 
problems of evacuation of schools, hospitals, etc. 

Routes have been coordinated with nearby counties who have also established 
evacuation plans. 
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The Citizens’ Civil Defense Advisory Council contributed much time and effort 
to this work. Population data has been tabulated and related to movement 
routes. Evacuee routes in nearby counties have been ingpected and studied. 
Drainage areas were designated for the purpose of providing even loading on all 
evacuee routes. 

This plan has been available since May 21 for distribution. 200,000 were 
printed. Approximately 150,000 have been distributed. It is available through 
branch libraries, police and fire stations, or upon individual request to this office. 
A copy is appended to this statement. 


SURVIVAL PLANNING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AREA 


In September 1955, the District of Columbia was designated an area for con- 
duct of a survival plan study. The Governors of Maryland and Virginia and 
the Board of Commissioners appointed a WASP committee consisting of the 
following members: 

J. H. Wyse, coordinator of civil defense, Virginia 

Douglas Moore, assistant coordinator of civil defense, Virginia 

Sherley Ewing, director of Maryland State Civil Defense Agency 

Col. H. B. Thompson, deputy director, Maryland Civil Defense Agency 
Kenneth Holl, management officer, District of Columbia 

John E. Fondahl, director of civil defense, District of Columbia 

The committee elected the director of civil defense, District of Columbia, to 
serve as chairman. 

Requirements have been developed for the study, research, and development of 
an operational survival plan. After studying proposals from approximately 20 
consulting and research organizations, the committee recommended the firm of 
Elser & Associates to conduct this study. The requirements and Elser’s proposal 
are now under review by FCDA for approval of funds to conduct this study. 

The geographical area involved in this study includes the District of Columbia, 
28 counties and 8 cities in Virginia, and 5 counties in Maryland. 

The scope of the study is indicated in the appended data on this subject. 


PRESENT CAPABILITIES 


With present facilities my office has very limited capabilities of providing 
effective assistance in event of an emergency: 

1. Equipment presently installed has the capabilities of alerting the public to 
the initial warning received. Control centers for this equipment are not pro- 
tected and it is doubtful whether subsequent alerts received prior to actual 
attack could be passed on to the public. All equipment at its present installa- 
tions would undoubtedly be rendered inoperative after an attack, and at present 
no provisions are made for an alternate command post from which the direction 
and control of postdisaster operations could be continued. 

2. Through studies, data gathered and prepared, the availability of a nucleus 
of key civil defense personnel, and an understanding of the requirements, my 
office has the potential capabilities of quickly expanding the civil defense organ- 
ization at such time as there is a real public demand, and active interest and 
participation are forthcoming from the public. 

3. This also applies to an expanded public information and civil defense train- 
ing program, although this would require additional personnel to implement. 

4. The majority of the Fire Department’s mobile equipment would be saved 
under present plans. There would be an immediate shortage of hose. Water 
supply in the suburban and rural areas is a probelm. 

5. This office has limited facilities for radiological monitoring. Approximately 
70 instruments to measure the amount of radiation present in the area are avail- 
able. A number of these have been issued to fire and police units and personnel 
have been trained. Arrangements have been made for interchange of radiolog- 
ical information with the military. Dissemination of this information to the 
public would depend upon the communications available after a disaster. 

6. Supplies stockpiled for use during a disaster should no longer be stored 
within the District of Columbia. Medical supplies valued at approximately 
$250,000 are so stored at present. Storage points were selected prior to develop- 
ment of the H-bomb and space or facilities for the care of this equipment is not 
available at points outside the District. Recommendations made by this office 
relative to storage of this equipment in nearby jurisdictions under the care of 
their personnel have not been acted upon. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Adequate legislatign under which the civil defense program can be imple- 
mented, without encountering the many legal obstacles of the past, is in my 
opinion the most important single step that can be taken at the present time. 
In my opinion a joint command of operations should be established for the 
combined critical target and reception area through mutual agreement, rather 
than by legislation, inasmuch as Federal legislation on this subject appears to 
be unacceptable to the States and will require ratification. On the other 
hand, a joint command at a central point with representatives present with 
delegated authority to act for the jurisdictions concerned in my opinion can 
provide effective control and operation. 

Implementing civil defense protective measures, as distinguished from relief 
measures, offers the greatest possibility of saving lives. Results are twofold: 
less casualties—more personnel available to care for the casualties that occur. 
Steps to provide this protection should be taken at once. In my opinion the 
long-range plan should emphasize: 

1. Greater consideration to the reduction of vulnerability of the city through 
restricting both Government and private construction in the core of the city. 

2. Requiring all new construction financed in whole or in any part by Federal 
funds to incorporate provisions for shelter against attack. This should include 
schools. 

8. Enacting legislation which will provide for amortization of funds required 
for construction of shelter in new industrial or larger buildings constructed 
with private funds. 

4. Enacting legislation which will permit income-tax deductions by individuals 
on funds expended in the construction of shelter in private homes or other resi- 
dential buildings. 

5. Consideration of civil defense evacuation requirements in new road or 
bridge construction. It is pointed out that although Virginia has designated 26 
counties as a reception area for the District of Columbia critical target area, 
only approximately 300,000 persons can be evacuated into that State by reason of 
bridge capacity, whereas Maryland with only 3 counties designated as a re- 
ception area will receive approximately 900,000 evacuees. This would indicate 
that additional bridges and roads into Virginia should be given priority from 
a civil defense viewpoint. 

Public information and education of the public, including training in civil- 
defense subjects for the purpose of making the individual more self-reliant 
and capable of assuming leadership, or rendering assistance during an emergency, 
is in my opinion more important than the organization of “stabilized” units at 
the present time. The old civil-defense concept that individuals can be assigned 
in advance to report at a given point under the supervision of a previously 
designated person is no longer valid in a critical target area. 

In view of the many problems which exist by reason of the status of the 
District of Columbia, the location of the seat of government here and the co- 
ordination which will be required between the Federal, District of Columbia, 
and the nearby State governments, I believe that a joint command center should 
be established with facilities for housing operations for: 

Continuity of District of Columbia Government, District of Columbia 
Civil Defense (including a joint area command—Virginia-Maryland-District 
of Columbia area—if authorized). 

Rezion 2, Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Federal agencies with delegated local civil defense responsibilities. 

Office of Defense Mobilization functions for continuity of Federal Govern- 
ment (noncritical personnel). 

Armed services functions in seat of government. 

This matter has not been discussed with ODM, the Military District of Wash- 
ington, or with the Federal agencies having delegated civil-defense responsibility 
within region 2, FCDA. Informal discusisons have been conducted with FCDA 
and the States. 

Stockpiling of supplies for emergency use is not desirable within the District of 
Columbia. Procedures should be established, however, under which the District 
of Columbia could assume its moral obligation of reimbursing and assisting the 
States caring for District of Columbia evacuees, and rendering other service to 
the District after a disaster. 

Steps should be taken at the Federal level to divert and store such Federal 
supplies as are surplus to the present requirements of Federal agencies, including 
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the military (and which would be required in the event of a disaster, i. e., cloth- 
ing, food, drugs, and medical supplies, etc.) at strategic points for emergency 
use during a civil-defense disaster. ‘ 

I believe that there is a possibility of utilizing certain segments of the military 
Reserve in civil defense, both during the predisaster planning period and the 
immediate postdisaster period (prior to the war mobilization of these mem- 
bers). The present Ready Reserve could not be so utilized, but the Standby 
Reserve includes a large number of persons whose age, military specialty, and 
civilian occupation would prevent immediate mobil'zation. Procedure under 
whieh this personnel would be utilized in civil defense with some material 
recognition to encourage such participation should be prepared. At one time 
I introduced a resolution at the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association’s 
national convention which would provide retirement credits for Reserve officers 
or others participating in administrative, planning, or organization duties within 
civil defense. This resolution was adopted but the action taken is not known. 

It is imperative that plans be made and partly implemented for the continuity 
of the District government, in order that whatever action is deemed appropriate 
for the restoration of facilities after an attack may be taken, and that civil 
defense operations be supported. 


Mr. Fonpant. I would like to talk first about the legislation be- 
cause I think that is one of the most important inadequacies that we 
have at the present time that can be worked out without funds at 
least. 

The Civil Defense Act of 1950, known as the District of Columbia 
Civil Defense Act, set up our organization. However, it does not 
convey emergency powers to the Commissioners, it does not provide 
for disability compensation insofar as volunteers are concerned. 
Therefore the Commissioners have ruled that we cannot conduct 
on-the-street training. That definitely affects our training insofar as 
police auxiliaries, firemen, and wardens are concerned. One of the 
controversial issues is that it does not provide for authority to either 
direct or order evacuation either by tests or under actual conditions. 
It does not provide liability coverage for owners of buildings that 
might be used as shelter, buildings that have shelter potential and in 
some instances have been surveyed. So, therefore, in many instances 
signs have not been placed on these buildings because the owners will 
not permit their public use. 

It does not extend police authority to our police auxiliaries. This 
has been hampering us in recruiting auxiliary police. There is one 
provision in the present law that has hampered our maintaining even 
the small staff that we have. We have a requirement which is peculiar, 
not applied to any other District agency, a requirement for loyalty 
investigation prior to the time we can employ personnel in civil 
defense. That has not been too much of a problem recently because 
we have not had too much of a staff but it did initially impose a very 
difficult problem. We feel that passage of adequate legislation will 
do as much as anything else to provide an effective civil defense pro- 
gram in the District of Columbia. L 

Legislation was proposed to Congress at the beginning of the last 
session. There were hearings held in the House, there have never 
been hearings held in the Senate. The controversial feature appears 
to be evacuation but even if that were eliminated, there are many 
provisions in the bill that would help us. 

Mr. Horirretp. That is a District Commissioner’s function, is it? 

Mr. Fonpant. Yes, sir; that is. The bill was proposed by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners. It is H. R. 5119 and S. 984. 
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Perhaps I can skip from that to our interim evacuation plan and 
in giving you the background on that I might say the Commissioners 
adopted a general policy with reference to civil defense in April 1955. 
This policy adopts a combination of evacuation and shelter. It states 
that evacuation appears to be the only measure to be taken in the event 
there was sufficient early warning time; they stressed and emphasized 
the need for shelter, in the event of no warning time, possible attack 
by guided missile, and also looking toward the future when intercon- 
tinental guided missiles might become the weapon and, of course, 
there would be no warning. However, there has been nothing fur- 
ther done in the District of Columbia with reference to shelter, either 
in the survey of existing structures or in any action to secure con- 
struction of shelter. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. On page 17 you say approximately 33 percent of the 
buildings offering shelter potential have been surveyed and that you 
are unable to complete the survey. Why is that? Lack of funds? 

Mr. Fonpaut. Yes, sir; in the last fiscal year we employed a shelter 
engineer and there had been some work by volunteers in the survey 
of existing shelter prior to that time. He assembled all of the data on 
the work that had fe done and accomplished considerable fieldwork. 
All buildings offering potential shelter outside of the 4-mile perimeter 
of downtown Washington have been surveyed and approximately 20 
percent of the buildings in downtown Washington have been surveyed. 
That includes Government buildings, it includes a number of the 
larger office buildings. Shelter criteria has been modified since that 
time. 

Mr. Batwan. When? 

Mr. Fonpant. As a result of studies conducted by FCDA in Mil- 
waukee. I might qualify that by stating that I understand the 
criteria have changed. 

Mr. Batwan. What criteria do you use? What are you driving 
for? When you survey a building for shelter what kind of shelter 
do you want? 

Mr. Fonpanu. Reasonable shelter against overpressures of approxi- 
mately 20 pounds per square inch. 

Mr. Batwan. Of the 33 percent of the buildings surveyed how many 
can you find that can give you the overpressures ? 

Mr. Fonpant. I do not have the actual figures. 

Mr. Batwan. Can you tell is in terms of numbers of people? What 
is your potential for those buildings you have surveyed, what is 
your potential for sheltering ¢ 

Mr. Fonpanv. Against 20 pounds per square inch from memory 
I would say that including the buildings surveyed, it would probably 
provide shelter for approximately 15 percent. 

Mr. Batwan. Fifteen percent of all the people in Washington can 
be sheltered there ? 

Mr. Fonpaunt. All the people in the area in which these buildings 
were surveyed. 

Mr. Batwan. You only surveyed about 20 percent of the downtown 
buildings ? 

Mr. Fonpant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. And 15 percent of those are adequate shelter ? 

Mr. Fonpanw. No. 
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Mr. Bautwan. Fifteen percent of the people in that area can be 
sheltered ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. The buildings that have been surveyed do provide 
reasonable shelter for 20 pounds per square inch for approximately 
15 percent of the people. 

Mr. Houirtevp. But there have been no new criteria furnished you 
to evaluate shelter by the FCDA this year? 

Mr. Fonpanu. No, sir; there has not. Under requirements estab- 
lished for survival planning, in chapter 4 in one of the appendixes 
which you have we indicated what we would like to have done with 
reference to shelter. In general terms that has been approved by 
FCDA, so apparently although we know that new criteria has been 
suggested as.a result of the study conducted in Milwaukee, as far as we 
know, they are going to go along with our suggestion to survey the 
remainder of buildings having potential shelter in the District. We 
feel it is desirable regardless of the fact that we know we cannot 
provide shelter near ground zero or the fact that buildings surveyed 
under this criteria might not provide adequate shelter. We feel the 
possibilities of some shelter are better than none. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What year was your survey made? 

Mr. Fonpant,. It was started in 1952 and the tabulations were com- 
pleted prior to July 1955. 

Mr. Lirescoms. I noticed on your appropriations on your utilization 
sheet you had an expenditure of $10,000 in 1955 for shelter survey. 

Mr. Fonpant. That is right for the fiscal year 1955. We lost that 
appropriation last year, and we were not able to continue it after 
June 30, 1955. 

As a result of the policy established by the Commissioners, we pre- 
pared an interim evacuation plan. There was considerable work on 
this by our Civil Defense Advisory Council through their committee, 
the operations research office of Johns Hopkins University also con- 
tributed material which resulted through a classified study that they 
had for the Army on another matter but which touched upon the 
evacuation problem of Washington. That material was considered 
and we developed some material. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you have a Metropolitan Washington evacuation 
committee of any kind that works with you? 

Mr. Fonvaunu. The Civil Defense Advisory Council has such a com- 
mittee. ‘There were representatives from the adjoining counties and 
States and the District of Columbia on this committee. However, 
they developed policy rather than detailed plans. The detailed plans 
were developed in my office. 

ome Batwan. Which counties are involved in such a committee 
work ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. Montgomery County and Prince Georges County in 
Maryland and Arlington County and Fairfax County in Virginia. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Will you tell us about your survival planning. 
How much money has been allocated for that, what do you intend to 
do with it? Can you brief us on that at this point? 

Mr. Fonpant. Yes. The problem of determining the exact re- 
quirements for survival planning become a little bit more complicated 
than was originally foreseen. As a result this survival project was 
divided into four phases, the first phase being the preliminary plan- 
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ning phase. On that phase we were allocated $10,000, and we set a 
time initially of 40 working days to complete it. The money ran out, 
and the time ran out, and what we came up with at the end of the 30 
days was not satisfactory to a tri-State committee appointed by the 
Governors of Maryland and Virginia and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. Since that time the committee have developed 
their requirements which at least satisfy the committee and which are 
included in this appendix B which has been submitted to your com- 
mittee. 

The status at present is that the requirements plus a proposal by a 
contract or research organization to do this work have been sub- 
mitted to FCDA for their review and final appro el 

I might say in connection with survival planning that the commit- 
tee’s feelings initially were that the State and city and county and 
the District of Columbia agencies who were closest related to these 
various study areas within the survival planning would be the ideal 
people to do the research and planning work on this inasmuch as they 
would have to live with the plan after it was once developed. How- 
ever, we were not able to secure agreements by such agencies which 
would result in a coordinated study. The committee decided it would 
be better to have this work done by a private research organization, 
and proposals were solicited and a total of 28, I think, were received. 

Mr. Batwan. Have you awarded the contract? 

Mr, Fonpaut. The committee made a decision with reference to the 
firm they feel had the best qualifications and greatest competence for 
doing the work not necessarily considering the cost estimates sub- 
mitted. Incidentally, the cost estimates ran from $200,000 to $1.3 
million. 

‘ Mr. BaLwar, Have the Commissioners announced the successful 
idder ? 

Mr. Fonpauu. No, they have not because the proposal of the bid- 
der that we selected has not been approved yet by FCDA. When 
we have approval of our requirements and approval of the cost esti- 
mates and the proposal of the bidder, we will submit the project pro- 
posal to the Governors and the Commissioners for signature. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You were going to give four points. You gave 
preliminary planning. What were the other points? 

Mr. Fonpant. In connection with the interim evacuation plan we 
approached this by determining first the number of people that could 
be evacuated over the bridges into Virginia across the Potomac 
bridges. We had to do that in order to determine the area which 
could go south and the area which would have to evacuate generally 
in a northerly direction. We determined that we could move ap- 
proximately 300,000 people mto Virginia, and we selected an area 
having that population. Then we determined the number of lanes 
of traffic that were available out to approximately 20 miles. There 
was considerable work done on that with the cooperation of Prince 
Georges and Montgomery and the northern Virginia region. We 
came up with 70 lanes as being available. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. Is that on this map that has been circulated ? 

Mr. Fonpant. Yes, that will encompass the 70 lanes. At the 
District line you will find a figure on that map in a circle indicating 
the number of lanes on each of these roads as it leaves the District. 
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Mr. Batwan. How far out does that takethem? Your plan gives in- 
structions to people to go out at least 16 miles. 

. Fonpaut. The number of lanes indicated there could be ac- 
commodated out to beyond that point. 

Mr. Batwan. Beyond 16 miles? 

Mr. Fonpauu. Yes, sir. Then we took the best figure that we 
had on daytime population of the District and divided that into 70 
lanes, which indicated that approximately 15,000 persons would have 
to be evacuated over each lane. On a formula of an average loading of 
5 persons per vehicle we came up with a figure of 3,000 vehicles per 
lane. 

Mr. Horirrxp. Is this part of your survival plan? 

Mr. Fonpanu. This is part of the study that went into the interim 
evacuation plan. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. The four points you were talking about, then, re- 
ferred not to the interim plan but to the projected survival plan? Or 
did I misunderstand you? 

Mr. Fonvaut. I do not recall making a statement about four 
points. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. I thought you said four points and start off with 
preliminary planning. 

Mr. Batman. Four phases of survival. 

Mr. Fonpaut, I started to talk about interim evacuation and there 
and there was a question with reference to survival. Still on the 
interim evacuation plan, traffic drainage areas were developed based 
upon the population of the area that could be handled by an even 
overload on these 70 lanes and that is represented by the heavy red 
lines on the map. There are a number of holes in this plan, but it was 
the best we were able to come up with with the facilities we had avail- 
able at that time. I would like to point out also that this covers only 
the movement phase by motor vehicles. It does not take into consider- 
. ation rail movements. There are no provisions in the reception areas, 
there is no provision in this plan for any selective evacuation due to 
fallout conditions that might be known ahead of time. As a matter 
of fact, there are not enough lanes available to make any selective plan 
in considering fallout. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. How many of these maps were distributed ? 

Mr. FonpaHi. We printed 200,000. We have distributed approxi- 
mately 150,000 up to the present time. The distribution was pri- 
marily through the public schools where the children took them home 
to their homes. e distributed 25,000 through Federal agencies 
through our civil defense personnel in those agencies, we distributed 
to all civil defense personnel, made them available in the branch 
hbraries and in the police stations and firehouses. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. You are testifying to this committee, then, that 
you have distributed about 170,000 of these maps? 

Mr. Fonpanu. Approximately 150,000. 

Mr. Horirrerp. You had 200,000 printed. That is, to the people 
of Washington, D. C. You further are ee that beyond the 
District lines you have made no provisions for shelter, food, clothing, 
water, medical attention, or anything like that. 

Mr. Fonpanu. That does not exactly come within the purview of 
the authority that I have for planning. There has been considerable 
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talk with the adjoining States on it and this, of course, is one of the 
big problems that is being considered under the survival plan. Up 
to the present time there are no provisions made for care in the 
reception areas. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Why did you distribute this map to the people of 
the city? 

Mr. F ONDAHL. In order to inform the public of a method of evacu- 
ating the city in the event of an actual attack. The map indicates the 
fact that this is an interim plan, a voluntary plan, the Reet tetioes 
have no authority to direct or order evacuation. It states fairly 
clearly that there are no definite arrangements as yet in the reception 
areas. That is one of the big purposes of survival planning. 

Mr. Honirrecp. You do not consider it premature to give to the 
people of the District a map of this kind when you have not made 
arrangements to take care of them once they hit the District line? 
If thousands of people take this map to their homes and study it with 
the idea in mind that this offers them some solution to atomic attack 
and then have them get to the District line with no provision made 
for further evacuation or shelter or care or anything like that, do 
you feel justified as a public official in putting out this thing at this 
time? 

Mr. Fonpaunt. Yes, sir; I do, on this basis: That there is no shelter 
in the District of Columbia at the present time. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. There is no shelter outside of it either ? 

Mr. Fonpauu. No, sir; but by movement, in the event the strike 
would be in the District where it is assumed it would occur, by 
moving out you at least have the possibility of escaping the initial 
effects of an attack, blast, heat, and initial radiation. I definitely 
feel that an evacuation plan would offer a chance for survival for a 
number of people that would not survive had they stayed. 

Mr. Houirretp. Do you think the people clearly understand that 
when they get a map like this with the limited instructions on the 
back? Do you think the people understand what you are doing here 
and that this does not in effect become a delusion and an illusion 
to the people that here is offered to them something that will be for 
their survival, to the best interests of their survival? 

Mr. Fonpanu. We realize this: That no evacuation plan can be 
successful unless we have the cooperation of the people. We feel that 
unless we can sell the people on the thought that this is the best they 
can do under the present circumstances with no shelter being available 
in the District of Columbia and time enough available for movement 
of these people from the most vulnerable sections or the assumed most 
vulnerable sections of the city, we feel it gives them an initial chance 
of survival. We realize, of course, they may die as a result of fallout 
in the reception areas. We realize that those arrangements have to 
be made. But there are neither shelter arrangements in the city nor in 
the reception area at the present time. 

Mr. Batwan. How many can you get out in the first hour? 

Mr. Fonpant. I am speaking from a mathematical standpoint, we 
feel the District could be evacuated in 3 hours’ time. I would like to 
call attention to this—— 

Mr. Batwan. Would the greatest portion of your movement be in 
the second and third hours? In the first hour you have the time for 
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starting out. The first half hour might be a dead time. You are 
gradually accelerating the speed with “which you are evacuating ? 

Mr. Fonpaut. You would be building up the number of people that 
would be evacuated ; yes. 

Mr. Batwan. Your working assumptions for warning time are what 
from the Federal Civil Defense Administration ¢ 

Mr. Fonpant. We have nothing definite. For planning purposes 
we are using one hour. 

Mr. Batwan. In 1 hour, if you got a lot of movement, you are going 
to have some one-half hour’s worth outside the District evacuated 
plus a half hour, the other half hour’s worth en route somewhere, 
lined u D in the city on their way out, exposed topside? 

Mr. Fonvant. Yes, sir; and they would be exposed if they were in 
the city and had not moved and on the assumption this attack will be 
clirected at the most vulnerable part of the city, the population center, 
movement of as much of 4 miles without cover, without any type of 
shelter, would reduce the amount of casualties caused by a 10-megaton 
weapon from approximately a hundred percent to fifty percent and 
the movement of a greater distance, of course, reduces it again by a 
considerable amount. So that even a walk out for 4 or 5 miles would 
give people a better chance of survival than if they remained where 
they were. 

Mr. Batwan. Assuming you are right in predicting ground zero. 

Mr. Fonpant. That is an assumption we have-to make and that is 
anybody’s guess. There might be bombing errors, it might not be 
the enemy’s intention to drop this on the center of daytime population. 
We spent considerable time in the survival plan committee discussing 
the various assumptions that could be made. 

Mr. Batwan. Who is on the survival plan committee? 

Mr. Fonpant. The State coordinator of civil defense for the State 
of Virginia, State civil defense director for Maryland, myself, and the 
assistant coordinator for Vi irginia and the deputy director for Mary- 
land and our management oflicer within the District of ( ‘olumbia. 

Mr. Batwan. Is Montgomery County civil defense director on that 
committee ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Arlington County ? 

Mr. Fonpautu. None of the counties. This is a 6-man committee. 
However, the State directors of the States that are on this maintain 
liaison with the counties in these matters. 

Mr. Batwan. Did you survey the road situation in Montgomery and 
Arlington and Prince George Counties ? 

Mr. Fonpann. We selected certain roads based upon a survey made 
in conjunction with the authorities of Prince Georges County, Mont- 
gomery County, and northern Virginia. 

Mr. Batwan. Is Suitland Parkway listed as an evacuation route ? 

Mr. Fonpan.. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. Does it go past a military base ? 

Mr. Fonpaut. It does and that is a bottleneck because in order to 
get that traffic off there it is my understanding some of it would have to 
pass through Andrews Air Force Base. This evacuation plan to the 
best of my knowledge was coordinated prior to the time we printed it. 
I became aware after the printing had gone so far we could not stop 
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it that there was some question in Menigenery Pounty with reference 
to the number of lanes we had designated for Georgia Avenue and New 
Hampshire Avenue. That matter has been discussed with the State 
and county directors and it stands the way it is. 

Mr. Bauwan. Has Prince Georges County ever submitted to you a 
plan on the capacities of their roads ? 

Mr. Fonpauu. Which county ? 

Mr. Batwan. Prince Georges. 

Mr. Fonpanu. We have a plan from Prince Georges County. I had 
a man named Mr. Rouse from our highway department who worked 
closely with Captain Sweitzer of the Prince Georges County Police. 
I do not recall at what point I got the plan from Prince Georges 
County. I believe that I actually received the plan subsequent to the 
time that this had been set up for print. 

Mr. Lipscome. If there is a question in your mind or was a question 
in your mind that this plan was not entirely worked out, why would you 

0 — and distribute these maps to people when the plan was not 
rm 

Mr. Fonpauu. There was no question in my mind as to the firmness 
of the plan and with reference to the number of lanes on Georgia 
Avenue, there is not a great deal of difference whether you take them 
out Georgia Avenue or pile them on another road already overloaded. 
You would have approximately the same amount of trouble. 

Mr. Lipscomes. if you cannot accommodate the people with the 
plan, is it not wrong to tell the people you have a plan when it does 
not exist ? 

Mr. Fonpauu. We still feel this plan offers an opportunity of sur- 
vival for a large number of people that otherwise would not survive 
if there was no evacuation plan. The big problem with this plan will 
be to secure thorough public information so that the public is thor- 
oughly informed st accept it. 

Mr. Lipscoms. If you get the public thoroughly informed before 
you get the outlying areas set up for reception centers and all the rest, 
the people will have no water, food, or clothing or facilities and in this 
plan in your instructions you say there will be a reception center, 
identification for finding relatives, and if that is not set up these people 
would go out there and nothing would be there and they would be lost. 
Further you say in this plan that if the warning comes and the attack 
is imminent you say that they will be directed to take shelter and yet 
you say there is no shelter within the city. 

Mr. Fonpant. I would like to point out that all parts of civil- 
defense planning have to be implemented and the shelter concept, 
which was the concept from 1950 to approximately 1953, has never 
been implemented. It is true that we direct them to take shelter, 
but that is on the basis that any shelter would be better than none. 
We know there is not adequate shelter and there is no construction, 
no request for money for construction. I think I could count on my 
fingers the number of shelters that I know have been privately con- 
structed within the area. We still feel that this offers at the present 
time a chance of survival for a number of people who otherwise would 
not, survive. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Who is responsible for putting this out? Do you 
take the responsibility ? 
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Mr. Fonpanu, It was approved by the Board of Commissioners. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. On your presentation ? 

Mr. Fonpan.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houma. Who did you consult with before you adopted this 
course ? 

Mr. Fonpant. This was a matter of long study and several confer- 
ences .with the then President of the Board of Commissioners, Mr. 
Spencer, between our Dispersal Committee and ourselves and some 
conferences with FCDA officials. In the initial planning county rep- 
resentatives sat in. 

Mr. Horirretp. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Fonpanu. That has been over a period of better than 2 years. 

Mr. Hourrevp. When was this printed ? 

Mr. Fonpaut. It was delivered to us May 21, 1956. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. That is recently. Were you under any compulsion 
to put this ep out by the Commissioners or did you present it to 
them voluntarily on your part? 

Mr. Fonpant. I presented the policy of evacuation for a limited 
area. within the District of Columbia. I initially proposed evacu- 
ation within a 5-mile radius of zero milestone. I advocated that 
outside of that perimeter that shelter be the policy. The Board of 
Commissioners adopted the policy of total evacuation in the event 
of sufficient warning time. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. When was this? 

Mr. Fonpanu. Approximately in April 1955. I would like to also 
call attention to a policy that is established by the National Security 
Council which up until last October was highly classified and we 
could not talk about it, whereby upon receipt of pees attack or 
the yellow warning the seat of government would be immediately 
evacuated. There is no discretion left to the local authorities in that 
policy with reference to evacuation. The policy as expressed by the 
National Security Council, of course, only applies to Federal em- 
ployees but they form a large segment of our population here and it 
would be impossible to conduct evacuation of the Federal employees 
without an organized or a planned evacuation. 

Mr. Horirtevtp. You say that was classified until October 1955. 
Is it no longer classified ¢ 

Mr. Fonpanu. The document itself is classified. This particular 
part of the policy was declassified, I think, more by a public statement 
made by the naval aide to the President. 

Mr. Hoxirtevp. So far as you know is that still the policy of the 
National Security Council ? 

Mr. Fonpant. As far as I know it is. I understand there is some 
reconsideration being made of that policy. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Who did you consult in the FCDA before putting 
out this map ? 

Mr. Fonpant. As a matter of fact, the printing of this was on 
mtaching funds and we had to have approval of the plan by FCDA 
before printing it. That was just subsequent to the printing of it, 
prone in March of this year. 

Mr. Hotirretp. March of this year? 

Mr.:Fonpanu. Yes, sir, but prior to that time members or represent- 
atives from region 2 from time to time collaborated with us in con- 
ferences and in other matters pertaining to it. 
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Mr. Hortrrerp. Did you suggest to them or did they suggest to you 
that this map be printed and distributed ? 

Mr. Fonpant. There was no suggestion either to them or from them 
with reference to this individual map or plan. The general policy of 
FCDA advocates development of evacuation plans by critical target 
areas. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. You did not consider then in your discussions with 
them when they were agreeing to help you finance the printing of this 
map, you did not consider then that there was any urging on their 
part that you do this? 

Mr. Fonpaut. No, sir, there was no urging with reference to this 
individual planning. 

Mr. Horirteip. You would not say there was any compulsion on you 
from FCDA to put this map out ? 

Mr. Fonpant. No, sir. 

Mr. Hortrtecp. But there was complete argeement on their part and 
they did help finance it ? 

Mr. Fonpvant. Through the contributions program. We had ear- 
marked certain money that we had available from our own appropria- 
tions for printing and that was in a prior fiscal year and their regula- 
tions require approval of the matter to be printed. To that extent 
it was done. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You did submit to them a drawing or map marked 
such as this for their approval? 

Mr. Fonpaut. The entire subject matter of this, the map spkus the 
narrative, was submitted for approval. — 

Mr. Hortrrerp. And was approved by them ? 

Mr. Fonpant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortrterp. Any questions? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do you have an idea of how much the maps cost? 

Mr. Fonpant. The map work plus printing of 200,000 copies ran a 
little short of $8,000, as I recall. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You used a prior year’s appropriation. Does that 
mean 1955 appropriations ? 

Mr. Fonnaunt. 1955 fiscal year appropriation money, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That had been allocated to printing ? 

Mr. Fonpan., Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Your funds carry over from year to year? 

Mr. Fonpant. Our District funds do not, but we encumbered this 
money for matching fund purposes with FCDA and their money car- 
ries over, so on the ‘cous rainds our money carried over for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Mr. Lirscoms. As I understand it, this $15,388 shown on page 11 
under “Printing,” the year 1955, is that the money you used to pay 
for this? 


Mr. Fonpant. Yes, sir, it was encumbered in June 1955. FCDA 


provided the matching funds deposited to the credit of the District 
of Columbia. At the time that they provided these funds they indi- 
cated that the material to be printed would have to have their approval! 
prior to the actual utilization of the money and therefore we sub- 
mitted the plan to them. 

Mr. Lirescomn. In other words, they encumber the money before 
you have any plans or any idea of what you are going to use the money 
for? 
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Mr. Fonpani. No, we had an idea what we were going to use the 
monéy for but the plan had not been prepared. It was encumbered 
specifically for the purpose of printing civil-defense plans for dis- 
tribution to the public and specifically slanted at this evacuation plan 
which we were in process of preparing. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Boes FCDA always put that money up before the 
District of Columbia appropriates any money to match it? 

Mr. Fonpauu. The money had been appropriated by the District of 
Columbia and was available under the conditions that FCDA pre- 
scribed for matching funds but we had to encumber it in June 1955 or 
we would have lost our appropriations. It was not obligated or used 
in 1955 fiscal year. It was encumbered and became available for use 
during 1956 fiscal year. 

Mr. Lirscoms. FCDA encumbers their funds without an idea of 
what the District will use them for ¢ 

Mr. Fonpau.. No, we have to supply definite justifieation or an 
application for what the money will be used for and we specified this 
would be for printing civil-defense plans, public infor mation, and 
included the statement specifically with reference to evacuation plans. 

Mr. Lipscomn. Is there a, lot of money at the present time en- 
cumbered that you have available for your use? 

Mr. Fonpant. Not a lot of money. We have approximately $6,000 
matching funds available for directional markers on streets. That 
has been encumbered. The remainder of this printing fund is still 
available to us. I would say we have approximately $18,000 to 
$20,000 perhaps available to us on matching funds at present. 

Mr. Lirscoms. On their budget, Mr. Chairman, it only shows in the 
year 1956, which is the year this m: \p was printed, that they are only 
estimating they are going to spend $89 for pr inting. Next year, 1957, 
you estimate you W ill not put out any material. 

Mr. Fonpanu. We have not actually received our 1957 budget yet. 
You will notice on top of the column it says estimated for 1957 and 
1956. The $89 for printing in 1956 was ac ‘tually the money we were 
able to allocate for miscellaneous printing, office stationery, ‘and other 
types of things, within our operation. 

Mr. Liescoms. What this says to me is in the year 1957 you estimate 
you will not be spending any money for printing. 

Mr. Fonpant. We have not allocated anything out of the 1957 
appropriation that we hope to get of $78,000 which has not been 
passed yet by Congress. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, you do not plan to put out any 
educational material or any civilian defense material in the year 1957. 

Mr. Fonpaut. I would not put it quite that way. We will put out 
whatever we can but we have on money allocated for printing and 
it was not possible to allocate under the $78,000 amount which is 
apparently being allowed, any great amount to printing. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If you have no money you cannot do it? 

Mr. FonpAnt. We have still got these matching funds available, 
the difference between the $8,000 and the encumbrance made in 1955. 

Mr, Honirtep. You have allocated in 1957, $63,000 for salaries and 
$4 000 for communic: ations, $1,500 for miscellaneous supplies, and 
$8,956 for civil-defense supplies and equipment ? 

Mr. Fonpant. That is right. 
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Mr. Houirretp. Though you have not received that either? 

Mr. Fonpanu. As I indicated, it is an estimate for the 1957 budget. 
This would probably be the allocation we would put on our appro- 
priation when it is firm. 

Mr. Houwirteip. So we can understand, then, from this preliminary 
eae that there would be nothing for printing in the 1957 

udget ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Fonpant. That is right and we took into consideration the 
fact that we had this encumbrance and funds available to us from 
previous appropriations if not allocating anything in the 1957 budget 
for printing. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. You have an encumbrance or holdover then? 

Mr. Fonpauu. On these matching funds; yes. I cannot give you 
the exact amount. I can furnish it. 

Mr. Howtrretp. About how much? 

Mr. Fonpant. I would say somewhere between eighteen and twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is a new thing to me. I did not realize they 
handled it this way. I have a couple more questions. 

On your 1957 budget you have matching fund allocation from 
FCDA, $100,000. You have OCD-DC funds available for matching 
funds with FCDA, $1,600. 

Mr. Fonpanu. You should consider the figures in these lines above 
the asterisks as different from the expenditures or the estimated ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I understand these are the appropriations you an- 
ticipate getting. 

Mr. Fonpanu. That is right. We anticipate that there will be 
$100,000 available, allocated by FCDA for matching funds on the 
basis of previous allocations they have made. $1,600 of that would 
qualify, t do not know just what particular—$1,600 of this $8,256 
amount under “Civil defense supplies and equipment,” we anticipate 
it would qualify for matching funds. In other words, there are cer- 
tain things that qualify and certain things that do not. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. On a matching-fund basis does not the District have 
to put up 50 percent ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So on this basis, if we just take what is anticipated 
being appropriated as matching funds, you are only anticipating 
$1,600 matching-fund appropriation ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. We are not anticipating an additional appropriation 
of $1,600 in addition to the $78,000. We are anticipating that $1,600 
of this $78,000 and probably out of the civil defense supplies and 
equipment would qualify for matching funds so that actually, we 
would in a sense have an appropriation of $79,600 of money available 
to us. 

Mr. Larscoms. I do not think I understand you. The District of 
Columbia has an appropriation ? 
Mr. Fonpant. That is right. 

Mr. Liescoms. And in your appropriation you are anticipating 
getting $78,000 for an appropriation ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. And you are also anticipating appropriating $1,600 
for matching funds? 

Mr. Fonpanu. We are anticipating that some of the equipment that 
would be bought under the heading of civil defense supplies and 
equipment in this estimated amount of $8,256 would qualify under 
the matching fund program so that we would be able to get $1,600 
extra matching dollars from FCDA. 

Mr. Liescoms. Then this question is to the $100,000. Does the 
FCDA put up the $100,000 immediately for your use? 

Mr. Fonpanu. No, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If you match it? 

Mr. Fonpant. No, sir; we have to apply for it and we have to jus- 
tify in our application—first of all, the items that we apply for have 
to qualify under regulations set up by them. For instance certain 
communication equipment, for instance fire equipment, does not qual- 
ify, does not meet the requirements. We have to submit justification 
for it and based upon that individual project application they will 
set aside a part of the money they have allocated to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If you had no plans for the map and FCDA did 
not know you were going to put out this map, how did they accrue the 
funds or set up the funds to pay for this map out of the fiscal year 
1955 appropriation ? 

Mr. Fonpant. Their contributions manual provides that matching 
funds may be made available for certain types of printing of civil- 
defense literature, and so forth, put out by the local civil-defense 
offices. We indicated to them that we had $15,000 within our own 
budget that was available for that purpose that we intended to use 
that money to print certain civil-defense manuals, and so forth, in- 
cluding an evacuation plan. On the basis of that, this money was 
actually allocated whereby it became available to us for use with 
the further proviso that any printing we did would have to be sub- 
mitted to them for approval prior to the actual printing. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I think it might be a good idea to find out how much 
matching funds FCDA has allocated that are lying around the coun- 
try unused and unappropriated. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. We will have the staff direct a letter to FCDA. 

Mr. Lirscoms. It seems under this policy they can obligate funds 
that they do not know specifically what they are going to be used for. 

Mr. Batwan. They get 2-year money on matching funds now. I 
think the way they have it worked out is actually money can lie 
around unobligated or obligated money can rest to the accounts of 
FCDA for 3 years. They have 1 year’s grace and 2-year money. 

Mr. Fonpanu. That is correct. I can throw light on it to this 
extent: That allocations by FCDA initially when they secure their ap- 
promeeene are made, I believe, on a population basis to the various 
States. 

Periodically during the year during the life of this allocation they 
ascertain whether or not this money is going to be used and on in- 
stances they take the allocation away from one State and give it to 
another State that can use the money. That has been done in certain 
instances. In our case, for instance, if you go back to the 1952 column 
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you will notice that at that time we had $434,000 available to us. .Ac- 
tually through appropriations on objects by Congress at that time we 
had $25,000 initially which we could use but through salary lapses and 
other savings we upped that sum to $91,440 and we used it, we quali- 
fied under the matching fund program for, that was primarily used 
for medical equipment at that time. 

Mr. Lirscoms. At the same time in 1955 you did not spend $15,000 
on printing? 

Mr. Fonpanu. No, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You put it off into some pocket for future use? 

Mr. Fonpauu. That is right. We can supply the committee— 

Mr. Liescoms. Which is not the method of appropriation and ex- 
penditures that the District ordinarily uses? 

Mr. Fonpant. That is correct. 

Mr. Liescoms. Actually FCDA was using one system for appro- 
priation and expenditures and you are using another system of ex- 
penditure. You do not, as an agency of the District, get no-year 
funds or have permission to spend them in different years as a rule. 

Mr. Fonpant. I am not thoroughly familiar with the legislation or 
the rulings that permitted this, but I know it was legal because we 
checked it through with our auditor, and so forth, prior to encumber- 
ing this money. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Batwan. Colonel, your statement says that compliance with 
this plan is voluntary in view of the lack of authority of the Commis- 
sioners to direct or order evacuation. That is on page 24. What 
do you mean by “the plan is voluntary in view of the lack of authority 
to direct evacuation” ¢ 

Mr. Fonpanu. Perhaps it is badly worded, sir, but the Commis- 
sioners have no authority at the present time to direct evacuation of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Batwan. Would that ever be desirable ? 

Mr. Fonpnauu. During World War IT under the so-called Black- 
Out Act that authority was granted to the Commissioners. It had 
a proviso in it at that time that made it subject to approval by the 
then Secretary of War. However, it was generally understood that 
evacuation would be considered at that time. 

Now Public Law 343, which deals with interstate compacts insofar 
as the District of Columbia is concerned, directs that planning be 
made for evacuation, but there is no authority for the Commissioners 
at the present time to direct it or order it. 

Mr. Batwan. To direct it or order it? 

Mr. Fonpaut, Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. You mean they have no authority to make people 
go out? 

Mr. Fonpaut, That is right. 

Mr. Batwan. Is that ever the case? Is there any city or group in 
the country that has or desires the authority to force evacuation ? 

Mr. Fonpanuu. I cannot quote you the number of States that have 
such legislation but there are, I would say, a majority at the present 
time that have authority to direct evacuation. 

Mr. Batwan. In most of the cities in which the subcommittee has 
been they have always stated that the evacuation is a voluntary thing. 
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‘They provide an evacuation plan but under no circumstances would 
they force people to go out when the warning comes on. 

Mr. Foxpaut. We were speaking about legal authority. Now, 
with reference to forcing people, I think that becomes a practical 
problem. Even if there was legal authority here to enforce evacu- 
ation, I doubt very much that under an actual evacuation either the 
police or police reserve or anyone else involved in control of this 
would actually make arrests or anything like that for noncompliance. 
It would not be a practical matter. But I can furnish you with a 
list of States that have legislation which authorizes evacuation. 

Mr. Batwan. Your other statement here, “routes have been coordi- 
nated with nearby counties who have also established evacuation 
plans” ? 

Mr. Fonpaut. That is correct. The northern Virginia region es- 
tablished the first plan in this area, and I believe Prince Georges 
County came next. 

Mr. Batwan. Your statement is that routes have been coordinated 
with nearby counties who have established evacuation plans. Then 
your other statement is that “‘evacuee routes in nearby counties have 
been inspected and studied.” By whom ¢ 

Mr. Fonpanu. By our people i in conjunction with the representa- 
tives of the nearby countries. 

Mr. Batwan. That is all. 

Mr. Houirievp. In looking through your statement I see on page 
21 that you state that a command center established in 1952 is located 
in the subbasement of the District of Columbia National Guard 
Armory and that is the center for all of your civil-defense operations, 
I guess. 

Mr. Fonpaun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. You also state further on down that: 

This location is now well within the total destruction area of a 10-megaton 
weapon based upon the same ground zero. If the building should remain 
tenable it would be extremely difficult to reach by reason of rubble—the area 
would undoubtedly be radioactive and communications with the possible excep- 
tion of NACOM would undoubtedly be destroyed. 

The White House has been aware of this and interested in correcting it. 
Budget estimates for the construction of a bombproof command center outside 
the District of Columbia were submitted to the District Commissioners and 
approved by the Board in the fall of 1955. 

However, they did not forward a budget request to Congress. You 
come to the natural conclusion that in the event of attack at present, 
civil defense would undoubtedly be forced to rely upon such make- 
shift communications and facilities as might be found after a disaster. 

Mr. Fonpan.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotartetp. That is the situation in our Nation’s Capital today 
of our civil-defense effort. 

Mr. Fonpani. We have secured from region 2 FCDA on a semi- 
permanent basis a location, a small room, in which we can install cer- 
tain of our communications, which will be done. We will install 
radio transmitters on our civil defense frequencies, radio transmitters 
on our RACES frequencies, we will have a teletyper and NACOM 
communications system worked up by FCDA available. At the pres- 
ent time there are no phones available. We expect to operate from 
there during Operation Alert, 1956. We received a bid, incidentally, 
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for the installation of one telephone line of $75,000 on a temporary 
basis because they have to run lines all the way from Gaithersburg. 
We hope eventually to have a protected command center from which 
we could expect to operate. Certainly that is one of the most im- 
portant seule 4 insofar as civil defense is concerned at the present 
time. That command center should be so located that it would also 

rovide for continuity of Government people and I think it would 
be desirable in view of Washington here—and I submitted in my last 
page here, I believe, a recommendation to that effect—that this be a 
combined command center which would involve at least facilities for 
liaison and communication with the nearby communities, with the 
continuity of Government program in the District of Columbia, with 
the military and with the Federal agencies that have delegated respon- 
sibility of a local nature here. 

Mr. HouiFrew. As far as you know, has there been any Federal stor- 
age of emergency supplies of any kind in warehouses outside of the 
18- or 20-mile perimeter of Washington, D. C., for the use of these 
evacuees 4 

Mr. Fonpanu, There are no supplies stored nearby and the only 
supplies I have knowledge of being stored by the Federal Govern- 
ment and specifically FCDA are medical supplies at Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., and we have a certain amount of engineering supplies, pipe, and 
a few generators and pumpers, at Lorton, Va., about 30 miles from 
here. 

Mr. Houirtetp. How far is Mechanicsburg ? 

Mr. Fonpauu. Approximately 125 miles, I believe. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Are there any emergency food or medical sup- 
plies—you said medical supplies were at Lorton ? 

Mr. Fonpauu Yes. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Any emergency food or shelter equipment, bed- 
ding or anything like that, as far as you know, stored nearby ? 

Mr. Fonpauu, Not to my knowledge federally. We have a very 
small amount of surplus material we could smeaoatiie use for bedding. 


We obtained approximately 5,000 sleeping-bag liners sometime ago cons 
which are surplus which are at present stored in Montgomery County. M 
Mr. Houtrtevp. Getting back to this plan, the plan of evacuation, M 
ou stated that there was no compulsion on you to get this plan out, M 
ut that you got it out on the basis of your judgment that you were Assi 
giving to the people something which they could use in case of attack. M 
That is your best judgment, is it ? tion 
Mr. Fonpanu. My best judgment is that this plan, if it were carried mail 
out by an informed public, would result in some survival of persons fort! 


that would otherwise not survive at the — time. There was no 
compulsion placed on me to provide this plan. However, in the 
Commissioner’s policy statement on this matter, this was the Com- 
missioner’s policy statement, dated April 28, 1955, and it includes 
the clause: 

The Director of Civil Defense has been instructed to draw up plans for such 
evacuation, and to inform and let the public know how it should be carried out. 
The Director of Civil Defense has further been instructed to coordinate such 


plans with those of the civil-defense authorities of Maryland and Virginia 
and to collaborate with them, ete. 


I will be glad to submit this for the record. 
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Mr. Hotirrerp. You feel you have followed out those directions 
in presenting this plan to the people ? 

Mr. Fonpant. To the best of the ability and with the facilities I 
have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirmip. You feel you have attempted, according to your 
directions, to coordinate this evacuation plan with the nearby areas ? 

Mr. Fonpaut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Any further questions? 

All right, Colonel, we will excuse you now. You may want to 
stand by. There may be some questions. Mr. Morgan has a question. 

Mr. Morean. Have you or any member of your staff attended the 
FCDA staff college and taken the special evacuation course they 
offered during this past year ? 

Mr. Fonpaut. No, sir; we have not. I am fairly familiar with most 
of FCDA’s policy with reference to evacuation. However, those 
courses have been run out in Battle Creek and we have not had travel 
funds for that purpose, for one thing. 

Mr. Morean. I have here, Mr. Chairman, a copy of FCDA’s annual 
report for 1955, and in this it says that this course was offered at 
Battle Creek and also Olney, Md., which is just outside the District 
of Columbia in Montgomery County. 

Mr. Ho.irrern How many employees do you have in your 
department ¢ 

Mr. Fonpanu. Total of 13 employees, 6 radio dispatchers, 2 tech- 
nicians, 1 janitor, 2 clerks, 1 staff member on fiscal and supply matters, 
and myself. 

Mr. Ho.itrretp. What is the duty of the radio technicians? To 
operate facilities in the warning effort? 

Mr. Fonpauu. The technicians have the responsibility of main- 
taining in operable conditions 51 air raid warning horns and the 
civil defense radio communications facilities we have. We have just 
recently been able to add an additional technician and actually it 
is too much of a job for the two men to keep them up. We are having 
considerable difficulty with our air raid warning horns. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Those men do not participate in planning? 

Mr. Fonpanu. No, sir. 

Mr. Horitrietp. The planning is left mostly up to you and your 
Assistant Director and your administrative assistant ? 

Mr. Fonpauu. Actually, in the routine duties of the office we func- 
tion as a separate agency within the District of Columbia and we 
maintain the same amount of correspondence and records, and so 
forth, as other agencies do. So mainly he accomplishes routine and 
administrative matters rather than planning. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. The administrative assistant? 

Mr. Fonpaut. I am talking about the Assistant Director for Fiscal] 
and Supply Matters. 

_Mr. Houirterp. Would that apply also to the administrative as- 
sistant ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. The administrative assistant is Mrs. Perkins and 
she has done considerable work in giving guidance to volunteers that 
come up to the office and do work in connection with the warden 
services, with our home protection program and with our ground 
observer corps. She practically runs that. 
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Mr. Ho trretp. So upon her shoulders falls, you might say, the job 
of public relations with the volunteers ¢ 

Mr. Fonpant. To a great extent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrterp. I noticed that you gave some information on that 
in your statement where you said that you screened some 15,000 that 
were on the rolls and that you found out over half of them were 
wrong addresses and you finally narrowed down to where you had 
500 wardens that you could depend upon. 

Mr. Fonpaut. We have 500 wardens we can reach at the present 
time by correct address. 

Mr. Houirrevp. That is the extent of your volunteer organization 
at this time? 

Mr. Fonpaut. That is the extent of the warden organization. We 
have volunteer organizations in a number of fields. For instance 
our ground observer post functions very efficiently here. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. How many do you have in it? 

Mr. Fonpaut. 250, I believe. 

Mr. Houirievp. Are your ground observer posts manned 24 hours / 

Mr. Fonpant. We have one only in the District of Columbia and 
I would say that is it manned 24 hours a day 98 percent of the time. 

Mr. Hoxtriexp. In other words, these 200 people in that particular 
function alternate in this type of work? 

Mr. Fonpaut. They have watch schedules. I might mention an 
organization that is peculiar to the District of Columbia insofar as civil 
defense, Federal Buildings Services. It is a volunteer warden organi- 
zation within Federal buildings. They have done an excellent job of 
keeping it organized. Approximately 23,000 people are involved in 
this. Over a period of years in excess of 17, 000 of those people have 
received some type of training. The majority has been first-aid train- 
ing, but there has been considerable rescue training involved and 
elementary firefighting. 

Mr. Horirmxp. Is that an FCDA test outside the windows now? 

Mr. Fonpant. I do not know where it came from. FCDA does not 
conduct tests here. We conduct them from our office but we conduct 
them on a schedule on Monday at noon. Occasionally we have mal- 
functions of these horns which we had last week when about six of 
them went off simultaneously at the wrong time. 

Mr. Liescoms. This one was somebody counting “1, 2, 3, 4,” a voice. 

Mr. Fonpaut. I do not know of any air raid warning horn on this 
building. We attempted in 1950 to install an air raid warning horn 
on the C ‘apitol and could not get permission. 

Mr. Lipscoms. This was a voice. 

Mr. Fonpaut. These 38 horns that we have you can talk over. 

Mr. Hourrretp. We will excuse you at this time. 

Mr. Fonpanu. Mr. Chairman, I have an appointment at 12:30 and 
a meeting at 2 o’clock. Could I be subject to call? 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Surely. 1 might tell you I do not know when you 
have to leave, but I think you will be interested in the testimony of 
Mr. Silvers, since it will deal directly with some of the things we ques- 
tioned you on. You can make up your own mind as to whether you 
want to stay and hear it. 

Mr. Fonpant. I want to thank the committee very much for inviting 
me up here. 
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Mr. Hotirtetp. Mr. Silvers, you may proceed with your statement. 
I understand you are the director of the Prince Georges County Civil 
Defense Agency and that you have one of your county commissioners 
here. Will you please give your name and also give the name of your 
county commissioner 4 


STATEMENT OF R, HAL SILVERS, DIRECTOR, PRINCE GEORGES 
COUNTY CIVIL DEFENSE AGENCY; ACCOMPANIED BY COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER FRANK J. LASTNER 


Mr. Stivers. I am Robert Hal Silvers and I am accompanied by 
Commissioner Frank J. Lastner, representing the board of county com- 
missioners. . 

Mr. Houirtetp. We are glad to have you gentlemen here this morn- 
ing. You may proceed. 

Mr. Stivers. I will give a brief background of my becoming the 
civil-defense director for Prince Georges County. 

On June 3, 1955, I was recommended for this appointment by the 
Board of County Commissioners of Prince Georges C ounty, Md., and 
in compliance with the Maryland civil-defense law, acts of 1949, I was 
subsequently commissioned by the Governor of the State of Mar yland. 

In appreciation of the fact that no one man can possibly be an expert 
in all phases of the civil-defense complex, as director of civil defense 
for Prince Georges County I employed a group of citizens who were 
and are held in “high repute in their respective professions. These 
gentlemen combined to serve the civil-defense community as a civil- 
defense planning commission. A prerequisite for membership on this 
commission was to accept on a voluntary basis the position of civil- 
defense department chief in their specialized fields; for example: 





Department Civil-defense head Organization 


Police and civil-defense officers..| Capt. R. B. Sweitzer County police department. 

Fire services sucka Mr. Walter Blackman Volunteer firemen’s association. 

Medical and health FP ocsshech de Dr. Thomas Englar ; County health department. 

Radiological j ere Mr. Harold Siegel_____- _| Engineer. 

Evacuation committee Mr. John Marburger Department of public works. 

Publie utilities - - - Mr. Harry B. Shaw.-- : Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission. 

We fii é Dr. L. M. Jimal-_-_-- Prince Georges County American 
Red Cross. 

Rese: 42-2 4 2. S082 2! Mr. Gerald Glaubitz County rescue association 

Ambulance i Mr. Bernard Kirk Do. 

Industrial area Mr. Louis Nemorofsky Industrial representative 

Ground observer corp iS ; Mr. Harvey 8S. Ray. Ground Oberver Corps. 

Radio communications..........| Mr. Merrill Paris--- Amateur radio operators 

Engineer. Mr. Donald Dunker- County engineers. 

Board of education. Mr. Vince Holochwost Princes Georges Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Publie warning system Mr. Edward Richards. - Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co 

Legal counsel _.--- : : Mr. Robert Mathias : .| County attorney. 


These gentlemen serve the Prince Georges County Civil Defense 
Agency as consultants and are responsible for the supervision of their 
specialized civil-defense personnel. Town and area directors and key 
civil-defense officials often call on the members of this commission for 
guidance and recommendations to help solve civil-defense problems. 

To insure coordination and reach the heart of the civil-defense 
program—in fact the grassroots level—this civil-defense agency helped 
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establish and build in many incorporated and unincorporated com- 
munities local civil-defense units, for example: 


1. Adelphi 17. Glenn Dale 

2. Booker T. Village 18. Glenarden 

3. Bowie 19. Greenbelt 

4, Bladensburg 20. Morningside 

5. Capitol Heights 21. Mount Rainier 
6. Chapel Hill 22. North Brentwood 
7. Cheverly 23. Landover Hills 
8. College Park 24. Palmer Park 

9. Cottage City 25. Laurel 

10. Camp Springs 26. Lewisdale 

11. District Heights 27. Temple Hills 

12. Dupont Village 28. University Park 
13. Edmonston 29. Riverdale Heights 
14. Forest Heights 308 Seat Pleasant 
15. Friendly 31. Brentwood 

16. Hyattsville 


We hold periodic meetings of the Civil Defense Planning Com- 
mission and town and area directors together with key civil-defense 
personnel where discussion of various civil-defense problems takes 
place and evaluation and analysis is offered. These conferences have 
contributed much toward making our county a strong civil-defense 
community and in fact is resulting in more and more communities 
participating. 

As of this date Prince Georges County is credited with having 
more organized civil defense than any other county in the State of 
Maryland. 

As the director of civil defense for Prince Georges County I have 
appeared before thousands of citizens in many civic and fraternal 
organizations and I am convinced that when the public is presented 
with factual and not merely theoretical information, they will not 
only respect the organization but will comply with our instructions. 

This agency established a command post at the State armory located 
in Greenbelt, Md. This site was selected for several excellent reasons. 
The civil-defense headquarters is located on the 10-mile perimeter 
and affords an excellent road accessibility to the entire county. This 
civil-defense agency can boast of having an adequate communications 
center which current provides communications by radio with State 
and county police and the county fire department. A secondary, alter- 
nate, command post, including radio communications equipment is 
currently being estabilshed on the 16-mile perimeter at Upper Mar!- 
boro, Md. In addition, to further strengthen our radio communica- 
tions we are preparing to make distribution of an inexpensive trans- 
mitter-receiver to key civil-defense officials throughout the county. 

Staffing with qualified personnei, particularly when all serve as 
volunteers—or, as I prefer calling them, officials who do not receive 
finanical remuneration—including the director of the county civil 
defense agency, actually was a herculean task. I must emphasize that 
in preference to indiscriminately handing out figurehead titles, as 
director I personally supervise the screening process of all civil- 
defense recruits and’ Y can proudly state that those serving the civil- 
defense community in Prince Georges County are qualified and ca- 
pable citizens who fulfill their assigned tasks. 

This civil-defense agency can point with pride to the caliber of our 
personnel perhaps by those serving on our radiological teams. These 
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teams consist of men and women of high intelligence, trained as spe- 
cialized radiological teams, and all equipped with the necessary ap- 
paratus to report to the plotting control center their detailed read- 
ings. As a further yardstick of the talent serving this agency, our 
radiological director now affords radiological training courses 
throughout the State of Maryland, and recently this agency submitted 
a euideline of our training program, upon request by the way, to the 
civil defense of Montgomery County and also the District of 
Columbia. 

Our budget as compared to surrounding counties is minute, for 
fiscal year I! 956, $6,600. Combined with matching funds, Fede ral and 
State, it amounts to approximately $20,000. For fiscal year 1957 we 
have a $10,000 county allocation, and with continued matching funds 
our purchasing power will be réughly $35,000. 

I want to emphasize here no paid personnel. This is strictly for 
matching funds—civil-defense purpose. 

Civil defense requires as a prerequisite that the public be informed, 
educated, and trained; that the civil-defense agency be ready during 
natural disasters and through training and test exercises to expand 
and assume responsibilities in a large scale disaster. 

Now, to the crux of my visit here today: The threat. The Federal 
Civil Defense Agency prepared a list of potential target areas, and 
Prince Georges County Civil Defense Agency is concerned primarily 
with Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., borders on Prince Georges County more so than 
any other political subdivision, in that Prince Georges County coin- 
cides with about 18 miles of the Washington perimeter as compared 
to approximately half that mileage for Montgomery County. The 
Virginia jurisdiction lying across the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington borders the city for a total of approximately 12 miles. 

Recent census reports that we have a 302,000 population i in Prince 
Georges County, Md.—I think the figures w ould be 325 ,000 as of this 
date—and our most densely populated area surrounding the Nation’s 
Capital is estimated at approximately 200,000. 

Approximately 3 weeks after I had taken office as director of civil 
defense for Prince Georges County, Md., the Maryland Civil Defense 
Agency asked me to designate several persons to serve on a committee 
together with representatives from Montgomery County and the 
District of Columbia. I elected to appoint Mr. John Marburger, 
administrative engineer with the county department of public works, 
and Capt. Roland B. Switzer, traffic control officer for the county po- 
lice, and, in addition, I also volunteered to serve on the Prince Georges 
delegation to the Metropolitan Area Evacuation Committee. Col. 
A. G. Shreve, then serving as the Maryland State deputy director and 
coordinator for the five surrounding counties—Montgomery, Prince 
Georges, Charles, Calvert, and St. Mary’s—participated as chairman. 

At the very first meeting of this committee, held on July 28, 1955, in 
Rockville, Md., the following transpired, and I quote a portion of the 
minutes : 

The chairman stated the immediate problem was to determine existing bottle- 


necks on proposed evacuation routes and explore possible corrective measures 
together with costs. 
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The committee was asked to consider as a basis on which to prepare further 
studies that the counties plan on complete evacuation of the area within & 
miles of 11th and F. 

Colonel Shreve said counties should include road net to county lines—that 
the committee should find out what is wrong with the road system—that one 
thing we can present to governing bodies are those things that exist—that the 
Washington committee will present to the Commissioners the conditions at 
the time of this study. 

It was further ascertained that the intent of this body was to pre- 
sent to the overall Metropolitan Area Committee a combined report 
that would be presented to the Bureau of Public Roads for possible 
Federal action. 

This agency in compliance with the committee directive submitted 
its factual findings, and I will repeat the phrase “factual findings” 

(a) Prince Georges County Proposed Evacuation Map, a copy of 
which is attached. 

(6) This map was prepared at the direction of the Metropolitan 
en Evacuation Committee for their meeting of September 80, 1955, 
at Rockville. We also submitted at that time a preliminary estimate 
of the funds required to provide 26 through routes and 18 local routes 
from the District line and urban sections to the 16-mile limit. We 
pointed out that this estimate could only be a calculated guess but 
that a great deal of money would be required to make a safe and sane 
evacuation program. 

Mr. Batwan. Did you publish this map and distribute it to your 
people ¢ 

Mr. Stivers. The only distribution made was to civil-defense offi- 
cials. This was a proposed map or we would call it an interim plan. 
This is merely a proposed map and not for the public. We cannot 
adopt this plan until the bottlenecks, as I will point out here, are cor- 
rected and we do have adequate reception and shelter in these areas. 

Submitted herewith are copies of the evacuation routes with the 
routes from the District of Columbia numbered from 1 to 10 and sup- 
plemental routes for Prince Georges’ residents lettered from A to H. 

It is our estimate that the numbered routes can take 24 moving lanes 
of traffic at the present time and the lettered routes can take 8 lanes 
how. 

We placed emphasis on the fact that there will be 26 moving lanes 
from the District and there will be 18 moving lanes on the supple- 
mental routes. This traffic must be accommodated, the various bottle- 
necks previously pointed out do exist, and the costs to eliminate them 
have been roughly estimated at $2 00, 000. Some of these bottlenecks 
will be eliminated by normal improvements of both the c vounty and the 
State in the next year or so; the others will remain a long time unless 
they are eliminated at an accelerated rate because of the civil-defense 
program. 

We would like to point out certain differences which exist between 
the District evacuation plan and ours. Suitland Parkway cannot be 
used unless (1) Andrews Field permits traffic through their property, 
and if they did, their road is inadequate, or (2) construction is done 
on Marlboro Road from Suitland Parkway to the Dower House Road. 
Also Sheriff Road cannot be considered a through route because ap- 
proximately 1 mile from the District it crosses George N. Palmer 
Highway which will be inadequate as it is. 
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In addition the evacuation committee recommended that prior to 
adoption of any evacuation program that highway markers be placed 
on routes leading to adequate reception areas. 


Prince Georges evacuation bottlenecks 


Add 2 lanes Owens Rd. and Wheeler Rd. to St. Barnabas Rd______ $20, 000 
Construct new bridge at Henson Creek on Bock Rd 125, 000 
. Construct new bridge at Piscataway Creek on Maryland No. 22: 150, 000 
. New connection Maryland No. 224 to Indian Head Highway 100, 000 
. Dualize Indian Head Highway from new connection to Maryland 
il POG TS UNO nino eke cadig ete won 1, 050, 000 
, eecommermer “omeme. Reale ten. Emilee 500, 000 
Dualize Maryland No. 223 Temple Hills Rd. to Tippet Rd_________~_ 100, 000 
. Construct new bridge on White House Rd. at Maryland No. 202 (on 
southwestern branch) 40, 000 
% Reconstruct Lottsford Rd., Maryl: ind No. 202 to Maryland No. 556, 
US Ser a a eee eee eee 200, 000 
10. Construct culvert and bridge on Good Luck Rd. at Bald Hill Branch 
and east of Princess Garden Rd 33, 000 
11. Reconstruct Telegraph Rd., Northern Ave. to Springfield Rd____ 55, 000 


SSN Ot 


2 =1 


2, 373, 000 
427, 000 


Total 


Every inch of those roads were toured by our engineers and our 
evacuation committee, including Captain Sweitzer, traffic control 
officer of Prince Georges County. 

A response to our report from another committee, the overall com- 
mittee, entitled the “Metropolitan Areas Dispersal Committee,” with- 
out calling this delegation in for a hearing replied in kind and I quote: 


an additional report should be prepared covering bottienecks which could be 
eliminated in the immediate future by expenditure of a modest amount of money. 

Who is going to determine where we give first priority? Which 
group of our citizens shall receive first priority to have their roads 
improved so they can safely leave their communities? This civil 
defense agency refuses to judge the northern end of the county versus 
the southern end. We feel all our citizens are important. If there is 
an evacuation program each will have an opportunity for a haven of 
safety. 

The evacuation proposals, map, and report prepared by the Prince 
Georges County Evacuation Committee was not distributed to the 
general public but rather to civil-defense officials of the Federal Civil 
Defense Agency, region II, Maryland Civil Defense Agency, sur- 
rounding counties, including the Office of the Civil Defense for the 
District of Columbia. I prepared a report, I believe a 40-page report, 
submitted to the board of county commissioners which includes ap- 
pendix S of the committee report. This was personally handed to 
Colonel Fondahl. Prior to the adoption of the interim evacuation 
plan, prior to adoption of any evacuation plan in the greater Washing- 
ton area, including northern Virginia. 

This proposed plan and I repeat “proposed” cannot be honestly 
adopted until such time as the above-mentioned improvements are in 
fact a reality. 

Further clarification, perhaps ii may be best if I illustrate on the 
enlarged map to guide you accordingly. Please note local lanes in 
green—A—H on smaller map. These roads must be used because the 
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merging traffic onto the lanes from the District of Columbia, red, going 
out 16 miles will be jammed and their effectiveness nullified, As an 
illustration, the workers in the Census Buildings at Suitland cannot 
be moved except over local Janes nor can the residents from the popu- 
lous areas of Temple Hills, Seat Pleasant, Bladensburg, Hyattsville, 
and Chillum, presently 200,000. To assume that the residents and 
workers in these areas will either (a) use the red lanes in advance of 
the District of Columbia traffic or (6) as was stated at one of the 
meetings in Rockville, be denied their use by local police and wardens 
until the District of Columbia traffic has passed, is assumption without 
knowledge of human behavior at times of crisis. 

Mr. Batwan. Are you talking about your own evacuation plan ? 

Mr. Sitvers. The Greater Washington plan, county and city. The 
entire evacuation scheme is ridiculous because (1) the present bottle- 
necks. which exist would strangle traffic well inside the 16-mile radius, 
(2) because no adequate reception areas exist now and apparently will 
not exist for some time, (3) and finally the time it takes for a sub- 
marine to surface off the Atlantic coast and launch a guided missile 
would be a great deal less than the 1-, 2-, or 3-hour period that has 
been bandied about. Perhaps I should quote this unanimous decision 
reached by the Prince Georges County Evacuation Committee: 

We would rather be vaporized in the comfort of our own homes than stuck 
out on a highway subject to radiation, blast, and heat and God knows what. 

Forgive me for using the Lord’s name in vain. 

The conclusions drawn by the Prince Georges County Evacuation 
Sommittee is that the District of Columbia interim voluntary evacua- 
tion plan is unrealistic since they are dumping traffic together at 
Sherriff Road and George Palmer Highway and on Suitland Parkway 
and Marlboro Road shown as “A” and “B” in red on the map before 
this committee. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. In the context in which you used God’s name I do 
not consider that in vain. I consider it one of seriousness in the na- 
ture of the problem which is presented to us. You may proceed. 

Mr. Stivers. On October 5, 1955, as director of civil defense for 
Prince Georges County I was invited to attend the Fourth Annual 
Commissioner’s and Governor’s Conference on Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Traffic Problems. I was surprised to learn that my name was 
listed on a civil defense evacuation committee. Here is a copy that 
I place before you. I am pleased to be associated with a group of 
distinguished citizens however, since my office has never been invited 
to attend any of its meetings, nor have we received any correspondence 
thereto I have no other alternative but to question whether such a 
committee in fact exists and if it does, I question its functions, for 
as director of civil defense for the largest political subdivision sur- 
rounding Washington I have never been apprised of what it is doing. 

This agency contends that it has absolutely no jurisdiction in the 
Federal city however, when the Federal city publishes an evacuation 
plan “interim” or call it what you will, and makes wide distribution 
of such a plan to the general public, surely, since Prince Georges 
County is expected to play host to the mass movement according to 
the map—for you will note the map extends into Prince Georges 
County, however, completely ignores previously cited bottlenecks— 
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I repeat bottlenecks—some less than 1 mile from the District of Co- 
lumbia border, this agency contends that the plan is gross negligence 
on the part of its proponents and advocates and is a suicidal plan. 

Are we in Prince Georges County to be held responsible for a mass 
slaughter that will follow should this plan be adopted by the public? 
Are we to be held responsible for the confusion, chaos, and holocaust 
that will ensue? 

Traffic will back all the way up into the District of Columbia and 
the passengers in pease will abandon vehicles and remain unprotected 
within our densely populated areas, within the 8-mile perimenter. 
Again I repeat, such a plan is sheer suicide. 

Proponents of evacuation cry out that it is best to thin out densely 
populated areas. ‘True: but surely not unload them into another 
densely populated area. Is it justified to send the public off on roads 
and bridges that are nonexistent? A road and bridge is nonexistent 
if in fact conditions are such as to create a hazard and will not handle 
the volume of traffic an evacuation egress would create. 

Let us assume our roads and bridges are adequate—we will ignore 
that problem for the time being as it appears the District of Columbia 
officials seem to have done—and go on to other problems re this evacua- 
tion plan. Is it not necessary to have (a) adequate shelter provisions 
for the evacuees, adequate in that they should include sanitary facili- 
ties? Bear in mind that without adequate sanitary facilities accord- 
ing to our public health officials we need not worry about blast damage 
or fallout, for within less than 1 week the entire Greater Washington 
area would be swept with disease. I repeat, without road and bridge 
improvements people would be caught backed up in a line of cars all 
the way into Washington. Practically all radiation fatalities in this 
area would result from the intense radioactivity emitted during the 
first 90 seconds of an air-burst explosion. I will go into a surface- 
type explosion and demonstrate it, using the superimposed map. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I might say your prediction of a backup of cars all 
the way into Washington is vivid in my mind because Sunday evening 
I transported an appointee of mine down to the Academy at Annapolis 
and I joined in the thousands of automobiles trying to get back to the 
city of Washington and for at least half of the distance we were 
bumper to bumper and traffic lights backed us up for distances as far 
back and as far forward as I could see. If that is Sunday evening 
traffic that you are contending with, you can imagine what the situa- 
tion would be in the case of an attack with everyone trying to go out 
of Washington as it seemed to me everyone was trying to use the road 
I was on to get into Washington Sunday evening. You may proceed. 

Mr. Sitvers. Civil defense coordination. If we in civil defense in 
the Greater Washington area are to, in fact, have a realistic program 
that the general public can digest and accept, surely we should have 
combined and coordinated efforts. It appears to me that the area is 
lacking indeed. Perhaps I should cite an example: Public warnings 
in Washington, D. C.: Evacuation signal, a steady blast of 5 minutes 
on sirens. Take-cover signal, wailing tones or short blasts for 3-min- 
ute duration. 

Public warnings in Prince Georges County, Md.: Alert signal, a 
steady blast of 5 minutes on sirens. Take-cover signal, wailing tones 
or short blast for 3-minute duration. 
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The Prince Georges County alert signal, you will note, is identical 
to the Washington, D. C., evacuation signal—we at least agree on 
the take-cover signal. 

Mr. Horrrierp. Why does that situation exist in your opinion ? 

Mr. Stivers. This exists simply because of 2 separate air-raid in- 
structions, 2 type have been revised by the FCDA. One is for a 
community that has adopted an evacuation program and another for 
a community that has not. Since Prince Georges County has not at 
this point adopted an evacuation program we have made proper dis- 
tribution of 115,000 of these’alert and take cover cards. We have no 
evacuation program, 

Here on a small card I have here the evacuation air raid instructions 
for evacuation. If a community has an evacuation program, they 
use the evacuation signal for public warning. This has_ been 
publicized. 

Mr. Hottrretp. We both realize Prince Georges and Washington, 
D. C., are in the same target-area complex and would be the recipient 
of the impact of the same bomb. 

Mr. Stivers. I assume so. We have 200,000 people within the po- 
litical jurisdiction of the county ; they are in fact within the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. Should there be an evacuation, obviously 
these people should join the evacuation. But certainly, as director 
of civil defense, I will never issue any instructions to have people 
evacuate on roads that will create the terrible difficulties that it would 
create; difficulties that would possibly bury these people, and I will 
point this out when we come to radioactivity. 

I would like to discuss CONELRAD. The CONELRAD broad- 
casting center for the Greater Washington area is located at the 
District of Columbia Civil Defense Headquarters in Washington 
and is transmitted by land-line. 

Blast damage surely will destroy land-lines. Northern Virginia, 
it appears, has a Jand-line CONELRAD connection with the District 
of Columbia Civil Defense Headquarters, however, eon By 
realistic method of operation, this agency is exploring the possibility 
of radio communications with CONELRAD station (640 and 1240) 
to insure that Prince Georges County residents can and will receive 
our message when and if CONELRAD is placed into effect. One 
might question, who, pray tell, is going to broadcast from Washing- 
ton, D. C., when the city, according to the District of Columbia interim 
evacuation plan, will evacuate ¢ 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee I pledged when I took 
office as director of civil defense for Prince Georges County, Md., 
that at all times I would be factual and if need be brutally honest in 
my presentations to the general public, for I have implicit faith in 
the knowledge that when the general public is presented with the 
facts and with direction, the majority will afford the entire civil 
defense program its respect and will adhere to our recommendations. 

I would like to illustrate on this map, if I may. You will find 
that should a megaton-sized weapon drop at ground zero, 11th and 
F—a ground explosion—we will have 5,000 roentgens saturating 
2 10-mile area decreasing to as far as 160 miles away we will 
have 500 roentgens. It only takes 600 roentgens to be fatal to 99.9 
percent of the poulation. This will saturate not only Prince Georges 
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but the surrounding Greater Washington area, including Montgom- 
ery County. The H-—bomb does not ‘discriminate between counties. 
Crosswind and upwind contamination extends 20 miles for the first 
36 hours you will have 5,000 roentgens in this area. Perhaps I had 
better illustrate with this chart. Downward contamination will extend 
as far as 220 miles by the way. Illustration on radiation chart: 

The blue area indicates 5,000 roentgens assuming this was ground 
zero, 1ith and F, and the green decreases; 5,000 roentgens in this area 
the first 36 hours. Assume we had an oe program. Here we 
have numbered 1 to 11 the bottlenecks, A and B very severe, here you 
find the very serious problem, people routed to nonexistent roads and 
nonexistent bridges and being trapped, backed up into Washington, 
D. C., and they will burn w ith radioactiv ity ; 5,000 roentgens and ‘only 
600 roentgens will destroy 99.9 percent of your population. This is 
factual information. 

Assuming we had these road improvements to get our people out to 
the 16-mile perimeter and beyond, unless we had adequate shelter for 
these people against blast damage as well as fallout, these people 
sitting out on fields would die and we would have to establish large mor- 
tuary services and I do not believe there would be personnel around 
to provide these services because all people would die in this area. 
We must have adequate reception areas. 

Mr. Hortrtetrp. What is your blue line in distance? 

Mr. Sitvers. It is a 10-mile perimeter. Our headquarters is lo- 

‘ated within this 10-mile perimeter. Here you will note a megaton- 
sized weapon will give a 4-mile complete destruction, which goes to 
7.9 miles, thus we set up “this S-mile radius. Within this area we 
determine there should be evacuation, if we had roads and if we 
had bridges and reception areas with adequate shelter and adequate 
sanitary facilities. Out here we will have decreasing blast damage 
tol6 miles. In this area we fee] it is the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility, not the local responsibility, to build shelter-reception areas. 

The trouble is the FCDA current administration determines that 
in effect local communities are to be faced with the burden of not only 
improving roads and bridges, but also establishing these adequate 
shelters. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is the way the law is. 

Mr. Stivers. I say it is wholly inadequate because you cannot 
place the burden on communities. The Commissioner can discuss 
with you fiscal and financial affairs. I will not venture into that. 

I cannot go before my county commissioners and ask them to bank- 
rupt the county or levy heavy taxes to build these reception areas 
that could run into untold millions of dollars. For this very reason 
we say this is a responsibility of the Federal Government. If we do 
have an FCDA, then FCDA should determine there should be these 
reception areas. We have created a Washington Area Survival Plan- 
ning Committee. I have not been apprised of what the committee 
is doing. I have received notification there were phases 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Phase 1, I have yet to learn whether it has been completed or not. 
My agency, the largest political subdivision surrounding the capital, 
responsible for 325,000 population, has never been notified. I make 
phone calls, but I receive evasive answers. If there isa Ww ASP Com- 
mittee, supported by the Federal Government, and if we are an integral 
part of the defense organization, we should be appr load accordingly 
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and should know what the committee is doing and permitted to have a 
voice in it. 

If they want to do research, our county employees at the direction 
of the Board of Commissioners will afford them every courtesy. We 
will open our county up to them and give them every guidance. 

If they are interested in road conditions, they need not farm it out 
to research firms. Our roads engineer will take them on these roads 
and let them see the conditions. We have already made the research. 

Mr. Hottrretp. This would be completely out of character. We 
have to appoint a commission to study the problem and spend $200,000 
or $300,000 to get this information. You realize that, do you not? 

Mr. Stivers. Well, apparently we have been making studies a num- 
ber of years, but now is the time not merely for study but for action. 
Time is of the essence. We all know that a potential enemy can strike 
the heart of these United States. There are designated target cities 
and time is of the essence. It seems that civil defense since I have been 
in office—and I have lived this thing day and night since June 1955, 
every night of the week at meetings—it seems civil defense is like a 
sled going uphill and it is about time they set up an organization and a 
program so that people can digest this. 

I do not come here merely as a dissident. I do not believe in being 
a professional dissident, as it were. We have a plan and I have dis- 
cussed this plan with various other civil defense individuals and I say 
we must bear in mind in the Greater Washington area we live in a 
mobile community. Many of our people—for example, Prince 
Georges County. Mr. Prince Georges County is employed in Wash- 
ington, D. C. His wife is at home. I would propose, and I have 
proposed, that we prepare a Greater Washington road net and if 16 
miles is the presumed safe area or the area to develop evacuation 
shelters, I would say let us proceed and distribute a map that will 
show the entire 16-mile perimeter, show road nets, recognize also that 
we must have public acceptance. 

How is Mrs. Prince Deitehe County to know where to go?’ We 
say to evacuate and forget your husband at work in D. C. and children 
who are geographically located quite a distance away in a school? 
We know, Mr. and Mrs. Prince Georges County will never abandon 
their children. This is not an “every man for himself program.” 
The United States spends billions of dollars and did during the war. 
I think we could spend a fraction of that for protection of all our 
people. Now we must prepare a Greater Washington road net with 
proper distribution to all citizens. Do not use Boy Scouts or school- 
children, who possibly throw these away. I say get franking priv- 
ileges, something we do not have, and mail this to every home in the 
Greater Washington area. Number these roads. Every road should 
benumbered. Let us take a case in point. 

Road No. 1 will be so marked and lead to Federal Encampment 
No.1. That would be a shelter area. Road No. 2, and so on. 

As a case in point, if Mr. Prince Georges County and his wife and 
children know he is earmarked to take Road No. 13 to Federal En- 
campment No. 13 in Virginia, and he in turn knows that his family 
are earmarked to take Road No. 5 to Federal Encampment No. 5, 
there will be stronger public acceptance. The family plan would 
indicate we know we are earmarked for this given area. 
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The second thing is to bring the family together. On advertising 
to people, prepare your particular area so you can eventually meet 
with your family. This is a fantastic—every-man-for-himself pro- 
ae We must not say to the people, “That is your responsibility.” 

t is our responsibility to bring the family unit together. When they 
are safely at the reception area, certainly we can get a number of 
volunteer typists to type up lists of people who are at the reception 
areas. When feasible and possible we can make distribution of mimeo- 
ene lists to the various reception centers. Mr. Prince Georges 

ounty evacuated to Virginia would know his family is safe in another 
given area. This is about all I have to say other than that we will 
continue to do the very best we can under prevailing circumstances. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We appreciate your very frank testimony. We 
know you are sincere and we know you have given a lot of thought to 
this matter. It is very revealing to us, of the confused situation that 
exists in target area complexes and they exist in the main throughout 
the Nation in other cities as well as Washington, D.C. This is no new 
situation you have described to us. It has been described to us in 
other cities of the Nation and we regret to say it is all too prevalent. 

I might point out for your own thinking one point which should 
be a very important point in any plans for the future. That is that 
we do not know where ground zero will be. Therefore, when we start 
talking about evacuation to Federal encampments, if we are talkin 
about what we ordinarily think of as an encampment, shaeemeand, 
fields of tents and that type of emergency housing that might exist, 
we are not talking about an encampment located 16 or 20 miles from— 
we might be talking about one located 16 or 20 miles from a theoretica] 
point ground zero, but where the actual ground zero is might be alto- 
gether different. You may have read in the paper that after the most 
complete preparations out in the South Pacific by one of our best 
bombing crews, that there was an error of some miles from where the 
bomb exploded recently in the South Pacific. So we cannot be sure 
that any of us can predict where ground zero is going to be. 

Now, if we cannot predict where ground zero is going to be, then 
we have to assume that wherever it may be the people lose their lives. 
Wherever the probability of the circle of error may cause that bomb 
to land, all the factors of delivery—and these will become more in- 
definite probably as the guided missile era develops. So we may be 
gearing our thinking to a series of maneuvers which will have a shift- 
ing base that will throw the whole thing out of line. 

r. Sirvers. I agree. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Therefore. we may have to consider conditions of 
blast and heat and radiation as generally applicable everywhere and 
then take those measures within our own communities which will 
give us the best percentage of chance to survive, assuming that we 
are not in the A ring, recognizing that if we are in the A ring, we are 
lost. But if we are in the other rings, whatever they may be, that we 
will be able to survive under those conditions. 

So there seems to be a need for a great deal of original thinking 
along this line. 

“Mr. Stivers. Obviously, and I wholeheartedly agree. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
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Any questions / 
Mr. Lrescoms. Mr. Chairman, I intended to ask Colonel Fondah| 
a question. Could I go back / 


Mr. Howirimxp. Yes. 
Mr. Houirieip. I would like to point out the fact that you have two 


military installations in Prince Georges County, and from a theoretical 
standpoint, they might be ground zero; either of those two installa- 
tions might be ground zero. 

This exemplifies my thinking, that we do not know where ground 
zero will be, but we have to think of protective means, based on a lack 
of knowledge as to where ground zero will be, as well as based on 
what we think the enemy might decide would be ground zero, or might 
attempt to make ground zero, but be unable, through the error of de- 
liverability to accomplish. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, this is on page 6 of the evacuation 
plan. It says: 

Nighttime, Sunday and holiday evacuation. Special evacuation instructions, 
applicable to TDA 6—-N are effective between 6: 30 p. m. and 7 a. m. on weekdays 
and during all hours on Sundays and holidays. 


What does that mean ? 

Mr. Fonpanvi. TDA is the abbreviation for traffic drainage area. 
You will note there is traffic drainage area No. 6, and by dotted line it 
is increased in size and that increase in size is designated as 6—N, 
N being for north. 

The purpose of that was that the daytime population in that are 
in area 6, is approximately 300,000, whereas nighttime bsinaletion: is 
66,000. In onda to equalize the load somewhat of these daytime occu- 
pants of that area, who move out into certain other of our drainage 
areas in the District and also into the adjacent counties, the nighttime 
drainage area was enlarged. 

In my opinion, it was not enlarged enough because I have some 
figures here that indicate that dramage area No. 6 in the daytime 
would require approximately 3.1 hours for evacuation and at night- 
time, even with the increased area under similar conditions ‘and 
mi ithematically speaking, it could be evacuated in 1.7 hours. 

Mr. Liescoms. How does the citizen know that is what you mean? 

Mr. Fonpaut. On the map I believe there is a legend that indicates 
what the numbers involve. For instance, the legend says 4, traffic 
drainage area, and it gives the boundaries. We anticipated that the 
public would realize this. 

The legend also says, “Traffic drainage area 6—N boundary.” The 
hatched or interrupted red line. That ‘would be the area that would 
be applicable to nighttime evacuation as well as Sunday and holiday 
evacuation. 

Mr. Lipscomes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Colonel, in view of the fact that on page 24 of your 
statements you say that routes have been coordinated with nearby 
counties who have also established evacuation plans, and in view of 
the testimony by Mr. Silvers, do you have anything you wish to say 
in regard to your statement or your plans for evacuation ? 

Mr. Fonpant. The original study on this was conducted by the 
Washington Area Dispersal Plan Committtee. That, as I indicated 
before, was a group within our Civil Defense Advisory Council. Ini- 
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tially.it only consisted of members of the District of Columbia agen- 

cies and Civil Defense and citizens. It was enlarged under the 

chairmanship of Mr. Washington Cleveland to include the adjoining 
areas and approximately the opposite numbers of the representatives, 
the District of Columbia representatives on that committee were ap- 
pointed from the adjoining areas. 

As the plan progressed, Colonel Shreve, who was then Deputy 
Director for the Maryland Civil Defense Agency, was a member of 
this committee and took a very active part in it, and he at that time was 
also the coordinator for what Maryland has designated as the support 
area for Washington, D.C. 

Therefore, our contacts primarily with the counties were through 
him, and there was no indication at any time that there was opposi- 
tion to evacuation planning, nor was there any indication, to my 
knowledge, up to the present time, with the exception of what we 
have had from Montgomery County, relative to the number of lanes 
on certain roads, that there was a lack of coordination. 

Specifically, Mr. Rouse, from our Highway Department, who 
worked on this with me, contacted the authorities in Prince Georges 
County, I can’t say who, I know he worked with Captain Sweitzer, and 
it was my understanding that all these matters were agreeable insofar 
as planning was concerned. 

I gain that not only from Colonel Shreve but also from our own 
man, Mr. Rouse, at that time. 

Mr. Horirrerp. Mr. Silvers, you testified before this committee that 
you had presented this evidence that you presented to the committee 
to Colonel Fondahl sometime previously in the presence of your com- 
missioner ; is that right ? 

Mr. Stivers. That is right. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. On what date did you present that information ? 

Mr. Srivers. I can’t state, but I know it was several months before 
the publication of the interim evacuation plan. 

Mr. Houtrterp. Mr. Lastner ? 

Mr. Lastner. I cannot specifically give the date, Mr. Chairman. 
I do recall, though, that it was stated very specifically that these bottle- 
necks exist in Prince Georges County. I know that the commission 
gave Mr. Silvers the authority to apply to the Federal Government 
for assistance in the amount of $2,800,000, which he and the engineers 
found was necessary to eliminate them. 

I also know that in the District of Columbia’s civil defense head- 
quarters, which I have seen, there is a map comparable to that one in 
bliie, with the letters on it, and Colonel Fondahl was present when I 
made the statement that I was very happy to see that our map was 
there in their office. 

Mr. Howitrieip. Do your county commissioners, as a group, support 
this position which has been presented to our committee by Mr. Silvers 
this morning ¢ 

Mr. Lastner. I would say in principle, definitely, and I will aec- 
cept the responsibility personally for Mr. Silvers’ activities, because I 
was the one who was asked to find a man who was capable and 
desirous of doing this work as a volunteer. Having known Mr. Silvers 
as an organizer and administrator, I recommended him. The com- 
missioners selected him. 
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Mr. Hotirrevp. And has he worked on a volunteer basis to develop 
your county organization ¢ 

Mr. Lasrner. In excess of what you would expect from anyone, 
even on a paid basis, I can say that. 

He happens to be a close neighbor of mine, and with the many 
other responsibilities that I have, I have frequent visits with Mr. 
Silvers relative to these situations. I have attended a great number 
of his coordinating committee meetings and such. He has a terrific 
response. I am more than pleased and so are the other commissioners 
with the work he has done. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Thank you. 

Did you have something to say further in regard to that question 
I asked you ? 

Mr. Sitvers. I received several phone calls from Mr. Rouse, but 
apparently we came to no conclusions, merely discussed the proposed 
evacuation plan that may eventually be published. It was agreed 
with Mr. Rouse—and this is 7. phone conversations—to the effect we 
would jointly together, all of us, the entire Greater Washington area, 
prepare a Greater Washington map. As a matter of fact, Mr. Rouse 
specifically asked me, with my $6,600 budget compared to the $75,000 
budget for the District of Columbia, to find such a map. 

Apparently there is no such animal in the Greater Washington area. 
There is no map, or at least there seems to be a great deal of difficulty 
finding a map of the Greater Washington area. I was asked specifi- 
cally by Mr. Rouse if I could possibly locate one through the Mary- 
land Park and Planning Commission or the National Parks and 
Planning Commission. Unfortunately, I was unable to do so. 

This was the only occasion I had to discuss the evacuation program 
with Mr. Rouse. 

As to Captain Sweitzer, I would like to point out that I met with 
him every day. If Captain Sweitzer—who, by the way is a member 
of the committee who read and approved my report, and is a member 
of our evacuation committee—certainly he would have apprised me 
if he received notification from Mr. Rouse of any plans for publication 


of 





Mr. Hoxirretp. Were you informed this was coming out ? 

Mr. Stivers. No. 

Mr. Horirtevp. I am speaking of this plan. 

Mr. Stivers. I was not. I would like to point out that the interim 
voluntary evacuation plan—quite by coincidence Montgomery County 
came out with an evacuation plan—I immediately called Montgomery 
County’s headquarters and specifically asked them about the bottle- 
necks we had previously discussed in the minutes which quoted the 
difficulties involved and the fact that we were collectively going to 
present our problem to the Congress, and I pointed out that this 
eventually will be taken care of. 

I called Colonel Fondahl’s headquarters and specifically asked them 
why they had prepared a map only leading out to the border of Prince 
Georges County and dumping the rest into Prince Georges County. 

I stated, “Who is responsible from there on?” I spoke for 1 full 
hour on the phone, long distance, to Baltimore, to Shirley Ewing, the 
Maryland civil-defense director. He said, “Hal, that is not D.C.’s 
problem. That is your problem.” 
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I can’t go before my board and say to them, “Gentlemen, we have 
to place highway markers, improve all these roads and these bridges 
and build these evacuation areas.” I can’t in good faith to my own 
people say to them, “Evacuate.” 

I never will so long as I am director of civil defense of Prince 
Georges County. They may find someone else who will accept the 
job as a puppet, but I will not. I accepted it on the basis of being 
realistic, and if we have a plan, we are going to adopt a plan only 
when the program can be in fact adopted. 

Mr. Lastner. May I add a statement relative to what may appear 
here that we do not want to cooperate? We want to fully cooperate 
with the District of Columbia. It is our desire to do so, but we in 
our community are most concerned with the impact that would develop 
bret certainly you gentlemen can recognize what a problem we would 

ave. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. I think your concern is entirely well founded. In 
my judgment, as chairman of this committee, we have been presented 
here this morning with a demonstration of the lack of sound thinking 
on the part of the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the lack 
of complete coordination that obtains under present procedures be- 
tween cities and counties, all of whom would be in the impact area of 
a major hydrogen type weapon, one weapon, much less more than one, 
and it is a tragic situation or it is a potentially tragic situation that 
could exist as a result of this type of fumbling, bungling, and inept 
preparation for hazards which we know exist and which might come 
upon us at any time. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, it also demonstrates the need for a 
change in the law of 1950 to give a different concept to civil-defense 
planning. 

Mr. Ho.irrerp. Very definitely. 

Mr. Liescoms. A great deal of the confusion comes about because 
the law is not realistic. 

Mr. Horirterp. I agree. The 1950 act, upon which the counties and 
cities have imposed upon them a responsibility and a function which 
they cannot possibly discharge, is basically at the bottom of this type 
of condition. 

Of course, this committee is drafting at this time—that is, this com- 
mittee—what we think may be the proper type of Federal legislation. 
Undoubtedly next year we will have hearings on legislation which will 
recognize the changed situation as regards weapons and perhaps give 
a base for better planning and better coordination between local politi- 
cal subdivisions, which are now, by the very nature of their different 
controls and different capacities to finance and different willingness to 
cooperate, placing our whole population in jeopardy. 

The Congress, I think, will accept some very definite responsibility 
in this field if the members of this committee can have our way in 
bringing to bear upon them a sufficient conviction and sufficient argu- 
ments to bring to them the same conviction which we have. 

Mr. Fonpant. May I make a short statement with reference to 
coordination ? 

Mr. Ho.trretp. You may. 

Mr. Fonpanu. We are in entire agrement with a number of the 
principles advanced by Mr. Silvers, and a number of these very 
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questions that he has brought up are a part of the requirements within 
this survival-plan study. 

In arranging this coordination and dealing with it, the Federal 
Civil Defense Ket places the responsibility upon the States primarily. 
The Federal Civil Defense deals primarily with the State directors. 
The situation is different in different States. 

For instance, with reference to Virginia, a region has been estab- 
lished with a coordinator, covering two counties. We deal on matters 
pertaining to direct relationships in civil defense in Virginia with 
Colonel Oates. That is not entirely true insofar as Maryland is 
concerned, though their State plan sets up a support area for the 
District of Columbia consisting of Montgomery and Prince Georges 
and Charles, Calvert and St. Marys Counties. 

Administratively, the director of civil defense for Maryland has 
designated a coordinator for the support area. We deal on matters 
of this type with him. It has been generally understood in both 
Virginia and Maryland that we were not to deal directly with the 
counties and the coordination from either the northern region or 

the support area on matters of planning would be between the desig- 
nated officials appointed by the respective States with the counties. 

Therefore, here is where a lot of this comes in. There have been 
a number of things mentioned with reference to our traflic committee 
that Mr. Silvers was invited to sit on, a committee that was appointed 
for years and years, and supported by Governors of both States, and 
for the first time this year they had a civil defense committee. There 
were representatives from the three States and in this panel discussion 
Mr. Silvers was invited to participate. 

With reference to our Conelrad we realize—and this is one of the 


things I would like to emphasize—we will not be in business unless 
we get an underground command center, protective center. Conelrad 
is not the only thing that would result in being knocked out. The 
fact is that we get our signals from the Air Defense Command here 
at a point where my administrative headquarters are located in a 
building that can be knocked out by a good windstorm. We have 
the responsibility for notifying, not pay Prince Georges but 4 other 


counties in Maryland and 2 counties in Virginia, and Alexandria and 


Falls Church. 


That place would be out of business, too. Not only Conelrad would 
be out, but the chances are if we had a surprise attack there would not 
be any warning of any type or any possibility of utilizing Conelrad. 
We are taking some steps on this, including the possible utilization of 
radio with the key stations of Conelrad which, incidentally, are lo- 
cated outside the Washington area. They are transmitter systems for 
two of the larger broadcasting systems. I would like to make that 
point. 

Mr. Houirievp. Frankly, the first part of your statement, the fact 
that you theoretically set up a machinery of coordination between 
yourself and the outlying district, does not impress the chairman at 
all. The results are what would impress the chairman, if your co- 
ordinating committee is functioning. It is very apparent it is not 
functioning. 

Neither does the chairman think that there is any excuse for putting 
out a plan of this type, the type of this interim committee, without a 
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area is the District of Columbia you are not only concerned with the 
geographical boundaries of the District of Columbia; you are con- 
cerned with the people you are telling to go out and get in their cars 
and follow these red routes. It is obvious if they use these maps and 
these routes and they get to this line and the condition exists as de- 
scribed by Mr. Silvers that your responsibility has not been discharged 
just because you have prepared a map of the District in which you are 
supposed to function. Your responsibility for those people goes with 
them wherever they go outside that line, if the course of action you 
advise causes them to take the course which you propose in this interim 
plan. 

This is where, in my opinion, there is a gap in the preparation and 


a gap inthe responsibility on the~part of the District of Columbia 
civil defense planning. 

Mr. Fonpant. That is one reason, Mr. Chairman, I pointed out the 
necessity for adequate legislation here. Of course, legally we cannot 
plan for anything. We are required to coordinate plans with the ad- 
joining jur isdictions. 

Mr. Horirievp. But you have not coordinated them with Prince 
Georges County. 

Mr. Fonpanw. That is right; not with Prince Georges County ; but 
we have coordinated with the State of Maryland through the normal 
channels that we operate. 

Mr. Housrrevp. But this is based on a coordination which has not 
been carried out so far as actual preparation is concerned beyond the 
border of the District of Columbia. You have talked with people in 
Maryland but apparently you have not checked to see if the people 
you have talked with have assumed their responsibility. 

I am not going to pinpoint who should have discharged his respon- 
sibility beyond the borderlines of the District of Columbia or within 
the borderlines, but it is very apparent to the members of this com- 
mittee that the situation is a paper situation and it is not an effective 
planning or preparation of the people to give them a chance for sur- 
vival. 

The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:26 p.m., Wednesday, June 27, 1956, an adjourn- 
ment was taken to meet at the call of the chairman. ) 
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